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JT  OUGEROUX  DE  BONDAROY  (Augustits  Dennis), 
a  learned  Frenchman^  and  member  of  the  academy  of 
'sciences,  was  born  at  Paris  Oct.  10,  1732.  ■  He  was  tb^ 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Duhamel,  and  acquired  a  suniiai:^ 
taste  for  those  studies  that  end  i^^p^j^qts  of  real  utility.  He 
travelled  over  Anjou  and  Brit^i^^^rtfit^^tigate  the  nature 
-of  the  slate-quarries,  and  then  werit  to  tuples  to  make  ob* 
servations  on  the  alum  mines  and  other  patural  productions; 
On  his  return  he  had  the  n^HtSDirtuite  to4dse  his  tutor  and 
«ncle  Dubamel,  to,  whose  ^!^i^'4iie  succeeded^  and  oq 
which  he  carried  on  very  extensive^  agricultural  improve^ 
«ients  and  experiments,  and  acquired  by  his  amiable  pri* 
•vate  character  the  esteem  of  every  one  who  knew  him. 
He  died  Dec.  28,  1789,  leaving  the  following  valuable 
|>ttblicattons :  1.  '^  Memoires  sur.la  formation  des  Os,'^ 
1760,  8vo,  in  which,  with  some  discoveries  of  hi^  own, 
he  ably  defends  his  uncle*s  theory  on  that  part  of  physio*- 
Jogy.  a.  «  L'art  de  PArdoisier,'*  1762,  2.  *^  L'art  de 
travailler  les  cuirs  dor^s.*'  4.  "  L'art  de  Tonnelier," 
1752.  5.  "  L'art  de.  Coutelier."  .  All  these  form  part  of 
the  Memgirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  6.  <^  Recbercfaeg 
aur  les  ruines  d' Herculaneum,  et  sur  les  lumieres  qui 
peuvent  en  resulter  ;  avec  un  traiti6  sur  la  fabrication  des 
mosaiques,'*  1769,  8vd:  7.  *^  Observations  faites.  snr  les 
x:otes  de  Normandie,'*  1775,  4 to.  He  was  the  author  also 
of  a  great  number  of  miscellaneous  papers  in  the  Memoirs 
-of  the  Academy.^ 

1  Klogcs  del  AoadeaucJ€08|  vol.  V»-i-Dict.  Hist. 
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FOUILLOU  (James),  a  celebrated  licentiate  of  the 
Sorbonne,  was  born  in  1670  at  Rocbelie,  wbere  he  studied 
ethics  in  the  Jesuits*  college.  ,  He  went  afterwards  to 
Paris,  and  continued  his  studi^jjg^  the  community  of  M. 
Giliot,  at  the  college  of  St.  3arbe|  including  the  time  of 
his  being  licentiate,  and  was  immediately  nominated  theo- 
logal  of  Rochelle ;  this  office,  however,  he  decUned,  nor 
had  he  ever  any  benefice,  but  the  commendatory  priory 
of  Stp  Martin  de  Pru^ieres,  in  tb^  diocese  of  Mend^.  M. 
Foaillou  having  engaged  in  the  affair  of  the  *^  Case  of  Con- 
science,'' was  obliged  to  conc6a^  himself  in  1703,  and  to 
retire  into  Holland  about  1705 ;  but  the  air  of  that  country 
not  agreeing  with  him,  he  was  seized  with  an  asthma,  whica 
proved  incurable^  He  returned  to  Paris  about  1720,  and 
died  there  September  21,  1736,  aged  sixty-six,  leaving 
several  Ihec^ogicat  works,  all  anonysn^us,  and  all  disco- 
vering great  opposition  to  the  boll  Unigenitus.  The 
principal  are,  1.  **  Considerations  aur  la  Censure  (of  the 
Cas  de  Conscience)  de  M.  TEveque  d'Apt.''  2.  ^^  Defense 
des  Theoiogiens  contre  M.  de  Chartres,^'  l2mo,  3*  ^^  Traits 
•ur  le  Silence  respectueux,"  3  vols.  12mo.  4^  ^*  L&  Cht»- 
mere  du  Jans^nisme,  et  le  Renversement  de  la  Doctrioe 
de  St.  Augustin,  par  rOrdonnance  de  Lugon,  et  de  la 
Rochelle,''  12mo.  5.  <<  Traite  de  TEquilibre,"  a  smaH 
piece  cooiaining  observations  oo  the  101  propositions  .cen<» 
•ured  by  the  bull  UnigenUtus,  FouiUou  bad  aUo  a  great 
•hare  in  the  first  edition  of  ^^  L'^ctioa  de  Dieu  sur  lea 
Creatures,*'  4to,  or  6  vols.  I2ino;  ^^  Gemissemenssur.PerV- 
Eo'iaV  12mo;  <<  Grauds  Hexa{»les,"  1721,  7  vx>l8.  4to^ 
and  <<  I'Histoire  du  Cas  de  Coo^cience/'  1705,  S^  volfu 
JI2roo.' 

FOULIS  (Robert  and  AicDftsw)^  two  learned  printers 
^f  Scotland,  were,  it  is  supposed,  natives,  of  .Glasgow^ 
and  passed  their  early  days  in  ebscurity«  Ingenuity  and 
perseverance,  however,  enabled  tfaeai  to  establish  a.  press 
from  which  have  issued  some  of  the  finest  specim^ia  of 
correct  and  elegant  printing  which  the  eighteenth  cea* 
tury  has  produced.  Even  Bodoni  of  Parma,  or  Barbou  of 
Paris,  have  not  gone  beyond  some  of  the  productions  from 
the  press  of  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis.  It  would  be 
liigbly  agreeable  to  trace  the  [»rogress  of  these  ingenious 
men,  but  their  history  has  been  neglected  by  their  eoiiii«' 


Vtymen,  and  at  thh  distance  little  cah  be  recovered.  Ro- 
bert  Foulis  began  printing  about  1740,  iarrd  one  of  hU  first 
tiskyt  \9B.fi  a  good  edition  of  Detnetrius  Pbalefeus,  in  4to. 
In  1744  he  brought  our  his  celebrated  immaculate  editioa 
6f  Horace,  12mo,  and  soon  aft^r^^rds  was  in  partnership 
with  his  brother  Andrew/'  Of ^ this  edition  of  Horace  the 
sheets,  as  they  were  printed,  were  hung  up  in  the  cJolIeg^ 
of  Glasgow,  and  a  reward  iiras  offered  to  those  who  should 
discover  an  inaccuracy.  It  has  been  several  times  re- 
printed at  Glasgow,  but  not  probably  with  the  same  fidelity. 
The  two  brothers  then  proceeded  in  producing,  for  thir^ 
y^ars,  a  series  of  correct  and  well  printed  books,  particu- 
larly classics,  which,  either  in  Greek  or  Latin,  are  as  re- 
markable for  their  beauty  and  exactness  as  any  in  the 
Aldine  series.  Among  those  classics  we  may  enumera^te 
1.  "  Homer,"  4  vols.  fol.  Gr.  2:  "  Herodotus,"  9  vols. 
t2mo.  3.  **  Thuc3rdides,"  8  vols.  12mo.  4.  "  Xeno- 
pbon,'*  8  vols;.  12mo.  5.  "  Epictetus,"  12mo.  6.  ^*  Lon- 
ginws,"  i2mo.  7.  "  Ciceronis  Opera,'*  20  vols.  12mo. 
S.  •*  Horace,"  l2mo  and  4to.  9.  "Virgil,"  i3mo.  10. 
**  TibuUus  and  Propertius,"  l^rao.  li.  *<  Cornelius  Ne- 
po9,"  3  vols.  12mo.  12.  «  Tacitus,"  4  vols.  12mo.  13; 
'*  Juvenal  and  Persius,"  12mo.  14.  "  Lucretius,"  12mo. 
To  these  may  be  added  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  small  4to  ;  Ghray's  Poems  ;  Pope's  Works ; 
Hales  of  Eton,  &c:  &c.  &c. 

•  It  is  a  ihelancholy  reflection  that  the  taste  of  these 
ifrofthy  men  for  the  fine  arts  at  last  brought  about  their 
ruin  ;  for  having  engaged  in  the  establishment  of  an  aca- 
detriy  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  painting  and  sculpture 
in  Scotland,  die  enormous  expence  of  sending  pupils  to 
Italy,  to  study  and  copy  the  ancients,  gradually  brought 
on  their  decline  in  the  printing  business ;  and  they  found 
thte  city  of  Glasgow  no  fit  soil  to  transplant  the  imitative 
arts'  into,  aldiough  the  literary  genius  of  Greece  and  Rome 
had  already  produced  them  ample  fortunes.  Unsuccessful 
as  they  were,  however,  in  this  prqeet,  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgot  that  Robert  Foulis,  with  whom  it  origirtated,,  was 
the  first  who  endeavoured  to  establish  a  school  *of  the  li- 
beral arts  in  Great  Britain.  Andrew  Pouhs  died  in  1 774  ' 
and  Robert  in  1776  exhibited  and  sold  at  Christie's  iri 
Pall  Mall,  the  remainder  of  his  paintings.'  The  catalogue 
forms  3  vols. ;  and  the  result  of  the  sale  was,  that  after  ail 
the  concomitant  expences  were  defrayed^  the  balance  ia 
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bis  favour  amounted  only  to  the  sum  of  fiftecui^  shillingilf 
lie  died  t];ie  same  year,  on  bis  return  to  {^cotland.^ 
"  FOULQN  or  FOUJLLON  (JoHi^  Erard),  a  Germa^ 
divine  and  historian,  was  born  at-VAe^^y  of  an  ancient  and 
clktinguished  family,  in  1609^  and  in  1625,  be  entered^ 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  ,Hi&  tutors,  observing  that  bis 
qualificatiQns  ^ere  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  duties  of  a^ 
preacher,  took  care  to  instruct  bim  in  the  requisites  for, 
undertaking:  the  ofbce,  and  be  became  celebrated  for  bis 

Eublic  services  for  more  than  thirty  years,  as  well  as  for 
is  extensive  knowledge,  which  embraced  every  branch  of 
science,  tie  was  successively  appointed  rector  of  the  col<» 
leges  at  Huy  and  Tournay,  and  .died  of  a  pestilential  dis* 
9rder  in  tbe  latter  city,  in  1668.  He  is  known,  as  an  authoc 
py  many  theological  pieces,  particularly  <'  Commentarii 
Historici  et  Morales  ad  libros  I.  et^IL  Machabaeorum, 
additls  liberioribus  £xcursibu^,''  in  2  vols/ folio;  and  by 
his  **  Historia  Leodiensis,  per  Epi^copprum  et  Principum 
8eriem  digesta  ab  origine  populi  usque  ad  Ferdinandi  Ba- 
vari  tempora,"  &c.  in  3  vols.  foU  .This  work,  though 
not  very  ably  executed,  is  said  to.  throw  much  light  on  the. 
history  of  the  Low  Countries.-  .       « 

FOtJLON  (WiLLUM),  a  Dnteh  Latin  poet,  styled  by 
himself,  in  allusion  to  his  real  naore,  Gulielmus  Gnaphs;us, 
was  born  in  1483,  at  the  Hague,  and  became  master  of  a 
schbolin  that  place.  He  wrote  several  comedies  in  Latin, 
^bich  sometimes  have  been  sought  by  foreign  collectors, 
xather  as  rare  than  for  their  intrinsic  merit;  yet  the  ^^  Aco- 
lastusV*  is  common  and  cheap  in  this  country.  We  know 
qf  three  of  these  comedies:  1.  "  Martyrium  Johannis 
Pistorii,"  Leyden.  2.  "  Hypocrisis,"  a  tragi-comedyj 
1554.  3.  "  Acolastus,  de  filio  prodigp,".  a  comedy :  all 
in  dvo.  He  died,  at  Hordeu  in  FHezeland,  where. he  bad 
arrived  to  the  rank  of  a  burgomaster,  in  1558.  Many  critics 
would  say  that  nothing,  very  lively  could  be  expected  jn 
the  comedies  of  a  Dutch  burgomaster.  His  "  Acolastus" 
was  reprinted  at  Paris,  in  1554,  with  elaborate  notes  by 
Gabriel  Prateolus  ;  and  is  s^id,  in  the  title,  to  be  formed 
so  diligently  of  sentences  from  Piautus  and  Terence,  that 
to  interpret  it  might  serve  as  an  extensive  comment  oa 

both  those  authors.^ 

•     ■ 
> 

*  Nichols's  Bowyer.— i»T^moine*s  Hfst.  of  Printing, 
s  Moreri.—nroppeii  Bibh  Bel^.  '    ^  Ibid. 
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"    F(WJf^TAINE   (Sir  Andrew),   knt.  whose  ^ancestori 
wer4^^atecl  at  Narford,  in  Norfolk,' so  early  as  thfe  reign 
of  Henry  III.-  was  €^\}Cated  as  a  commoner  of  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  under  the  care  of  that  eminent  encou- 
rager  of  literature,  Dr.  Aldrieh.     He  at  the  same  time 
studied  utid^f  Dr.  Hickes  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  and 
its    antiquities ;    of  which  he    published  a  specimen   iti 
Hicke&'s  "  Thesaurus,"  under  the  title  of  "  Numismata 
Anglo-^Saxonicaet  Anglo^Danica,breviter  illustrataab  An- 
drei. Fountaine,  eq.  aun  &  sedi^  Christi  Oxon.  ahimno.  Oxonl 
1705/':  in  which  year  Mr.  Heame  dedicated  to  him  hi^ 
edition  oJT  Justin  the  historian.     He  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  king  William  ;  and  .travelled  over  most 
parts  pf  Europe,  where  he  made  a  large  and  valuable  coU 
leotion  of  pictured,  ancient  statues,  medals,  and  inscrip- 
tions; and,  while  in*  Italy,  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of 
virtUf  that  the  deal^s  in  antiquities  were  not  able  to  im- 
pose oti' him.     In  1709 'his  judgment  and  fatlicy  were  ex- 
erted in  embellishing  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub"  with  designs 
almost  equal;  to  the  excellent  satire  they  illustrate.     At 
thisperioa  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  most  distin-' 
goisbed  wits,  and  of  Swift  in  particular,  who  repeatedly 
mentions  him  in  the  Journal  ta  Stella  in  terms  of  high  re- 
gard..   In   December,   1710,  when  sir  Andrew  was  given* 
over  by  his  physicians,  < Swift  visited  him,  foretold'  his  re-' 
covery,  arid  irejoiced  at  it ;  though  he  humourously  says^ 
"  f  have  lost  a  legacy  by  his  living ;  for* he  told  ine  he  had* 
left  me  a  picture  and  some  books,"  &c.     Sir  Andrew  was' 
vice-chadaberlain    to    queen  -Caroline  while   princess  of 
Wales,  and  ^fter  she  was  queen.  ^  He  was  also  tutor  to^ 
prince  William,    for  whom   he   was' installed' (as  proxy): 
knight  of  the  Bath,  and  had  on   that  occasion  a'  patent  - 
granted  ibim,  dated  Jan.  14,   1725,  for  i^ddin?  sirpporters' 
to  his  arms.     Elizabeth  his  sister,  mart'ied  colonel  Clent< 
of  Knightwick,  in  Worcestershire.     Of  his  skill  and  judg- 
ment in  medals  ancient  and  modern,  he  made  no  trifling' 
profit,  by  furnishing  the  most  considefrable  cabinets  of  tbis^ 
kingdcmi^  but  if,  as  Dr.  Warton  tells  us^  Annius  in  the 
^<  Donciad^  was  meant  for  him,  his  traffic  was  not  always' 
of  the  most 'honourable  kind.'    lii  1727  be  was  appointed' 
wardep.  of  iheiftiipt,  an  office  which  he  beld  tiH  his  death/ 
which  happened  Sept.  4,   1753.     He  was  buried  at  Nar- 
ford, in  Norfolk,  wnere  he  had  erected  an  elegant  sefit,. 
and  formed  a  fiue  collection  of  old  china  ware,  a  valuable 
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^brary,  an  excellent  collection  of  pictures,  coiti^)  ind 
xnaoy  curious  pieces  of  antiquity.  S\t  Andrew  lost  many 
miniatures  by  a  fire  at  White's  original  cbocolate*house» 
in  Su  Jameses-street,  where  he  bad  hired  two  rooms  for  bis 
collections.  A  portrait  of  him,  by  Mr.  Hoare  of  Bath,  is 
p  the  collection  at  Wilton  house ;  and  two  medals  of  him 
f^xe  engraved  in  Snelling's  ^*  English  Medals,"  1776.  Mont* 
jCaucon,  in  the  preface  to  *^  t'Aptiquit^  Expliqu^e,"  calls 
^r  Andrew  Fountaine  an  able  antiquary,,  and  says  that, 
duriog  his  stay  at  Paris,  that  gentleman  furnished  him  with 
every  piece  of  antiquity  that  he  bad  collected,  which  cotdd 
t)e  of  use  to  his  work  i  several  were  accordingly  engraved 
^id  described,  as  appears  by  sir  Andrew's  name  on  the 
plates.' 

FQUQUIERES  (Jam£S],  a  Flemish  punter  of  the  17th 
century,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1580^  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  jcelebrated  of  landscape  painters.  Some  have 
pUced  him  »o  near  Titian,  as  to  make  the  difference  of 
their  pjctjvres  consist^  rather  in  the  countrie»  represented^ 
ihan  in  the  goodness  of  the  pieces.  The  principles  tbey 
went  upon  are  the  same,  and  their  colouring  alike  good 
and  regular^  He  painted  for  Rubens,  of  whom  he  learned 
the  ess,entiak  of  his  art  The  elcictor  palatine  employed 
him  at  Heidelberg,  and  froqpi  thence  he  went  to  Paris,  where^ 
tnougbi  he  worked  a  long  time,  and  was  well  paid,  yet  be 
i;rew  poor  for  want  of  conduct,  and  died  :H59,  m  the 
|ouse/of  aa  ordinary  painter  called  Silvain,  who  lived  in 
ie,  suburbs  of  St.  Jaques.' 
FOURCllOY  (Anthony  Francis),  an  eminent  French 
({"hemist^  was  born  at  Paris  June  15,  1755,  where  bis  fa-» 
t}ier  was  an  apothecary,  of  the  same  family  with  the  aub« 
ject  of  the  succeeding  article.  In  bis  ninth  year  he  was 
sent  tQ  the  college  of  Haiicourt,  and  at  fourteen  he  com« 
pleited  the  studies  which  were  at  that  time  thought  neces- 
sary. H^yiPrg  an  early  attachment  to  music  and  lively 
poetry^  be  attempted  to  write  for  the  theatre^  and  had  no 
hi^er  ambitio4;i  thaiji  to  become  a  pla3^e(r,  but  the  bad 
success  of  Oi^e  of  bis  friends  who  had  encotbraged  this  taste, 
cured  him  of  it,  and  for  two  years  he  directed  his  atted-^ 
tton  to  commerce  At  the  ead  of  this  time  an  intimate 
friend  of  bis  father  persuaded  him  to  study  medicine,  and 

• 

~i  KiehoU'f  Bowyer«r-i{Qw1e«'«  edit  of  Pope,  vol.  V.  p.  S02.-w^wift'«  Works; 
ite  Index,  <  P'ArgeQYille.—PUkiQStOD,  and  Strutt. 
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AteorSingly  he  deToted  bis  taleuts  to  aofttolny^  botany,. 
cbtfttiUKtry^  and  natural  history.  About  two  years  after,  in 
1776^  he  publiidied  a  traitf lation  of  Bamazziai,  ^^  on  tke 
diaeMm  of  artisans,?  .whidi  ]^e  enriched  with  notes  and 
iUuatratioiis  derived  from  chemiQsd  theories  which  were 
thenqiMte  new.  In  1780,  he  received  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  and  r^ent  of  that  fsouky,  so.  spite  of  a  very  ooni« 
sldecable  opposition  from  his  brethren,  and.  from  this  itime 
bis  chemlcai  opinions  a^  disoovieries,  rendered  him  uni'« 
versally  known  ami  respeefted.  '  The  fertility  of  his  imagi« 
nation,  joined  to  a  style<  equally  easy  and  elegant,,  witk 
gseat  precision,  attra^d  the  attention  of  a  nuaierons 
BohDoK  In  17^4,  on ^he' death  of  Macquer,  he  obtained, 
the  professorship  of  chemistry  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  and 
tfatt  y«av  following  be  was  admitted  into,  the  acadmny  of 
aeiem^di,  of  the  section  oi  anatomy,  but  .was  afterivarda 
admiued  to  tlunt  of  chemistry^  .£or  which  be  was  more  emi* 
nently  .vpialifiedr  In  17B7,  be  in  conjunctioQ  with  his 
onmittyiiEien.  De  Merveau^  Lavoisksr,  and  Berthollet,  pro* 
posed  the  new  chemical  nonwackpture,  which  after  somw 
opfyoaitiGii^^  e&oted-  a  nsiroiiition  in  chemical  'studies* 
(See  La voffilwO  Abbough  oonstatitly  oopnpied  in .  scien^ 
tific  experiments,  and;in  publisibnig  vari<xus  works. on  suh-^ 
jects  of  ttkedicine,  chemistiiy,  rand  natural  history^  he  fell- 
into  the  popular  dehision  about  thi^  Jtiase  of  thib  revolutaea, 
and  in  1702  was  {appointed  ellBCtor  of  the  cky:  of  Paris,  and 
afterwards  provisiooai  'deputy  to.  itbejnational  convention^ 
whieb,  however,  he  did  not  enter  until  after  the  death  of 
'die  king*     ... 

'  In  8ept  1703,  ht  obtakiad  the  adoptipn  ^f  a  project  fof 
die  regulation  of  weights  and  aftessurcsi  was  chosen  se'* 
eiotary  in  Octob^r^  and  in  Deicember  •  following  pnssident 
of  the  Jabobins,*. who.  denounced  him  for  his  silence  in  the 
oonvention.  This  be  answered  by.pleadingi  his  avocations 
and  chemrical  hd>ours,.by  which,  he  who  had  been  bom  w^th^ 
ent  any  fortune,  ^  had  been  able,  to  maintain  his  father  and 
sbtets.  In  Sept»  17^4>,  be  kecame  a  mohber  of  the  com^ 
Bnttee»  ai  ^public  isaistif^  and  was  again'/  ejected  to  it  in 
Se|p.  17d5v  Besides  propositig  some  ^iinproixements  intfaid 
ec|uipment'  of  the  armfi^^  .^ifbich  /were  Jtben  oonfeending 
wiib.all  ,tfae  powiers  of  l^urope^  he.  was  particularly  engaged 
iosohoolis  and.eslablidimehtaifOr'edutatioa,  to  wlnchiie«i' 
MiaeB^  as  polytedk^^  mmas^  ka  ^ett  gwen^  thuMl^y 
anf^cons^'to  oblivion  as  Imudbas^jpN^siibtetiiean^Mit 
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ipstittitions  of  France;  The  re-election  of  two  tfairds^o£i 
the  convention  removed  him  to  the  councii  ;of  elders>  > 
one.  of  the  fantastical  modes  of  goveromeat  established  iui 
179^5,  where,  in  November,  be  had  to  refute  severalii 
charges  levelled  against  him  respecting  the  muvder  of  Lart 
voisier.  He  was  afterwards  m)miiiated  professor  of  che»; 
mistry,  and  a  member  of  tbe'iustitute  ;•  and  ioiMay  179.7^. 
left  the  council.  During  the  time  he  could  spare  from^  bis< 
public  >employment8,  he  continued  ;ta  cultivate  bis  morei 
boQOsirable  studies,  and  had  attained  the  highest  nmk/ 
among,  the  men  of  science  whom  the  revolutiooftry  tri-: 
bnnals  bad  spared,  wbeniie  died  Dec.  16,  .1809/  At. ibis > 
period  be  was  a  counsellor  of  state  for.life^  a: count  of  tbe^ 
empire,  a  commander  of  the  ilegion  of  honour,  dbrectorrt 
general,  of  public  instruction,  a.  membev  of  the.  natiooalr 
institute,  professor  of  chemistry,  in  the  medial  ^od  poly-^ 
teicfanrc  schools,  and  in  the  museum  of  natural  bistdry,  and. 
a  iilember  of  most  of  the  learned  societies  of  Eiinope.  .  .  .i 
■  Fourcroy's  works  rank  among  the  niost-  considerable.* 
which  France  hasproduced  in. chemistry,,  and  jnust  be.al-; 
lowed  in  a  great  measure  ta  confirm  the:higb  e^eomiums> 
wfaich  his  countrymen  have  bestowed  an  him,  not  only  as* 
a  profound,  but  a  pleasiiag  and  elegant  writer.  He  pob^. 
Ibhed,  1.^' The' translation  of  Ramaazini,''  befereMueuf 
Uonied.  2.  ^^  Legoas  elementaires  d'histotre.  naturella  et 
decbimie,^  17S2,  2.v(ds.  Sv6,  of  which  there  have,  been^ 
many  editions,  the  last  in  1794,.  5  vols.  Bvo.-  3.:  f^Me-*; 
ttoires.et  observations  pour  servir  deisuite  aux  elamens  dar 
chimie,"  1784,  8vo.  4.  '^  Principes  de  chimie  a  I'm^age  :de 
tecole  Veterinaire,''  2  vols. 'l2mo.  'Si  ^f  L'^rtvde  oonnoiire 
et  d'employer  ies  medicameas:  dans  les  maladies  qui.  at^ 
taquent  le  corps  humain,'*  1785,.  2  vols.  8vo.  6.  *^  Enta^ 
mologia  ParisiensisV  by  Geoffrey,,  animpnoved  edition^* 
1785,  2  vols.  12mo.  7.  "  Methodede  nbikienclature>cbi«> 
mique  proposer  par  Morveau^  &^c;?'*witfa'a.new  &yatem.'o£; 
chemical  characters,  1787,  8vo.  8.  ^^  Essaisnrie  pfalot« 
gistiqiie,  et  sur  la  constitution  des  acides,V  from '  the  £ngi« 
lisb  of  Kirwan,  •  with  notes  by  Morveau,  Lavoisier,  Bei>K 
tholef,  and  Fourcroy,  17&8,  8vo.  9:  <<  Analyse  chimique 
de  1-eau  sulpbureuse  d'Engbeifi,  pouar 'servir^  a  I'histoin^ 
des  eaux  sulpbureuse  en  •  general,^^  by  Foureroy  &^  Lar 
Porte,  178a,  8vo.  10.  f^Auaales  de  Chimie,"  by  Four-i 
cv^y  and  a^ -the  French  chemists^  puUbbed  paiiodicaU|( 
from  17S9;  to  1794.  ;ia  vQbi.  8vo.    lU  «*  1a  Mediciim 
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eclaifie  paries -sciences  pbystqueS)*'  1791) '1792,  12  ^bb.* 
hi,  "'Philosophie  chimique,"  1792.  Fourcroy  wrote  also- 
iH  ^W^  Magasin  encyciope'clique/'  and  the  '*  Jouf  nal  de' 
r-etdle  poly  technique,''  and  drew  up  several  reports  for 
the  national  convention,  whioh  were  published  in  the  Mo-^ 
Tiiteur,  &c/  His  last  publications  were,  13.  ^^  Tableaux  pbur* 
^servir  de  resami  aux  lemons  de*  cbinaie  faitea  a  i'ecole  de; 
medicine  de  Paris  pendant  1799  et  1800.  14.  '^  Systema* 
des*  connoi^sanees  chimiques,  ^et  de  leurs  applications  aux' 
{>benomenes  deia  nature  et  de  Part,"  1800,  10  vols.  Svo,: 
a)id  5  vols.  4to.  To  these  extensive  labours  may  be  added  * 
tb€f  -cbemichU  articles  in  the.  Eneycloptedia.  Fourcroy  left  '• 
akVi^^alutiblelibraly;  wbi^h  was  sold  by  auction  at  Paris, 
in  1810,  and -of  which  Messrs.  Tilliard,  the  booksellers^- 
poMisHed  a  well-a1rr«liged  catalogue*  -  Several  of  his  works 
llaf^e  been  ti^a'ii^lated  into  English.*  .  ' 

-^F-OURC^OY  (CHARLfi9  REKEf  de),  maiiecbal  de  camp,^ 
j^an^d  drbto^f -the  order  of  St.  Louis,  director  of  the  royal; 
cjcv^S'  of^engineevsy  oiembef  of  the  eoiittcil  at  war  and  of 
the^au^l.^oouncil,  and  free  associaite  of  the  academy. of' 
iTiKienees;  was  bbm  -at  Paris  Jan.  1 9,  1715..  He  was  the' 
son  of  Ch^tfle^'de- Fourcroy,  an  eminent  <5eur^ilor  at  laWj^* 
^d  Elizabeth  L^Heritier.  Destined  to  the  bar  as  an  be-* 
reditary  profession,  his  inclinlaf ion  impelled  him  into  the 
jWMis  of  science,  and  accident  led  ^  him  into  the  corps  of 
ei^ineers.  An  officer  of.  tba&corps  was  involved  in  an 
important 'law*suit,  which  he  chose  M..de  Fourcroy  to 
ccTnidaet.  M .  de  Fourcroy  directed  his  son  to  converse 
witb^be  officer  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  every  infer* 
matioH  ile^essary  to  the  success  of  biscause;  but  the  youth, 
whose  thirst  of-  science  was  already  conspicuous,  shewed 
less  attention'to  the  particulars  of  thelawsuit,  than  desire 
to  be  acqqaitited  with- what  concerned nbe  service  of  an' 
engineer;  and  being  informed  of  the  preliminary  studies 
i^uimte  to  an  admission  into  that  body,  be  was  soon  ena« 
bled  to  offer  himself  for  examination. 
*•  In*  1736  he  was  admitted  into  the  corps,  ^nd  was  em- 
ployed 4incler  marshal  d'Asietd*  •  His  activity,  steal,  and 
kiMwriedge 'above  his  years,-'peocaredbim  the  confidence 
jgf'bis  commdhder ;  but,  remarking  an  error  in  a  projeot 
which  tbe  niarshal  comnunicated  to  Inm,  he  informed  him 

>  *  Diet  Jiist.'wVAS'Jlf^crn.e.—^iotiMeiVohr  piefi^F^d.to  tbe . cttalopw  ^ 
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qC  il^  For  this  at  first'  be  received  thanks ;  but'  vai^hUy 
be  was  imprudeflt  enough  to  entrust  this  little  secr^  of  bii^. 
vanity  to  his  mother*  and  her  maternal  tenderness  wan 
equaUy  indiscreet.  The  marshal  had  not  greatness  of 
mind  enough  to  be  indulgent^  or  ability  enough  not  to  be 
afraid  of  avowing  that  be  was  liable  to  mistake ;  and  it  waa. 
long  evident  that  he  had  not  forgiven  M.  de  Fouroroyy 
both  from  the  commissions  which  he  gave .  him>  and  bia 
gcioerai  r^ulations,  which  always  tended  to  prevent  bia 
promotion.  From  this  treatmenfi  M.  de  Fourcroy  learotat 
an  early  period  to  expect  nothing  bat  froni  bis  aerjpicQs  ; 
and  he  was  destined  to  prove  by  his  ezample»  th^  yirtiia 
19  one  of  the  roads  to  fortune^  and  perhaps  iH>t  the  least 
secure. 

£ngaged  in  every  campaign  of  the  war  of  1740^  be  waa 
charged,  though  young,  with  some  importaat  comwisiiQos  ;. 
1^  bis  application  during  the  peace  .prpcored  him  eii- 
ployment  in  the .  sacceeding  war^  He  madci  three  orn^ 
paigos  in  Germany^  and  in  1761  was  coiniiiaiider  of  the^ 
^aogiiieers  00  the  coast  of  Brittany,  when  the  English  took 
SeTlei^.  In  1 7  62  he  made  a  casipaigm  in  Portupd^  where 
l\e,  was  present  at  the  siege  of  AloieydiL  Every  day  t/L 
defaurcroy  worked  fourteen  hours  in  bit  c)Dset,  when  the 
^tiea  of  the  service  did  not  compel  him  to  quit  it.  Ad 
itivedistible  propensity  to  the  study  of  natural  pbilosopl^ 
would  have  led  him  far,  bad  be  n^  been  incessantly  called, 
from  it  to  the  duties  of  his  stajtion.  From  thesa  be  some* 
times  stole  time  for  making  observations ;  but,  guarding, 
against  the  illusions  of  self*love,  he  communicated  ^mosi 
of  his  Tesearcbes  to  men  of  learning,  who  have  ioierted 
tben  in  their  works.  The  microscopical  dbservatioos  in 
the  ^  Treatise  <Mi  the  Heart,"  which  does  so  much  honour 
to  Mr*  ^enac,  are  almost  all  by  M.  de  Fourcroy.  Many 
<^  bis  remarks  and  observations  make  a  pfirt  of  M.  I>u^ 
hawiePs  ^'  Treatise  .on  iisfaing^"  in  which  we  find  tbe  ftntt 
traces  of  Spallanzani's  experiments  on  bybridoua  iislw- 
M.  de  Fjourcroy  bad  seen  these  experiments  in  a  fisb^-pond 
in  Germany,  and  gave  an  account  of  them  to  Mr.  ]>ttba?^ 
9iel4  To  him  M.  Duhamel  was  indebted  also  for.aosN» 
wperimenta  with  which  he  baa  eorkhed  bis  ^^  Treatise  cm 
Fortsts/'  M»  de  la  Laode,  too,  hvm  acknowledged  that  be 
owes  him  many  facts  and  reflections,  of  which  he  has 
#pailed  Jftmself  in  bis  work  on  Udes.  Amongst  tbe  essays 
that  M.  de  Fourcroy  published  separately^  is  one  in  wMch 
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be  examines  how  we  may  judge  of  the  height  to  which 
certain  birds  of  passage  raise  themselves^  by  koowtog  that 
of  the  point  at  which  th^y  cease  to  be  visible.  He  puh^ 
iished  the  **  Art  of  Brick^making,'*  which  forms  a  part  of 
f  he  collection  of  the  academy^  to.  which  he  also  sent  se* 
veral  assays  that  were  approved  and  inserted  in  their  works. 
The  margin  of  his  Collection  of  the  Academy  relative  to 
the  Arts  he  has  filled  with  notes^  as  it  was  his  practice 
when  he  read  it  to  examine  the  calculations^  and  correct 
ibem  if  they  were  not  accurate. 

M.  de  FourcToy  was  employed  successively  in  yariovs 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  prinoipally^  indeed}  at  Calais^  at 
ll^usillon^  and  in  Cora^cai  Everywhere  he  served  with 
diligence,  and  everywhere  he  acquired  esteem  and  venera<« 
tion.  Of  this  conduct  be  received  th^  reward  in  the  inost 
flattering  d^anner.  M«  de  St  Germain  being  appointed 
miiiister  at  war,  wishedto  avail  himself  in  his  office  of  the- 
abilities  of  som^  superior  officer  in  the  corps  of  engineers* 
On  thill  he  consulted  the-directovs  of  that  corps,  then  as-« 
sembled  at  Versailles.  All  with  an  unanimous  voice  pcrfnted 
out  M.  de  Fonrcjroy,  as  the  most  capable  of  fulfilling  the 
intentions  of  the  ministetr*  M.  de  St  Getmain,  who  was 
scarcely  acquainted  with  M*  de  Fourcroy,  wrote  to  him 
to  come  to  Perpignanj  where  he  resided.  When  the 
mljrftter  told  this  gentleman  ibat  he  had  sent  for  him 
wi^But  knowing  him,  to  fill  a  post  near  himself,  and  that 
he  was  recommended  by  the  officers  of  his  corps,  his  as«^ 
tooishoient  may  easily  be  con<;ejived.  Of  the  opinion 
given  of  him  he  shewed  himself  worthy ;  and  his  conduct* 
both  public  and  private,  made  him  honoured  and  respected. 

A  life  thus  busy  was  rendered  more  happy  by  a  sentiw 
ment,  which,  born  at  ^an  early  period,  expired  but  with 
his  life«  The  daughter  of  M.  Le  Maistre,  the  neighbour 
and  friend  of  his  father,  and  like  him  famous  at  the  bar, 
was  the  companion  of  his  youthfal  q»orts,  -and  ihsensibly 
chosen  by  him  as  the  partner  of  his  future  days.  Whikt 
M.  de  Fourcroy  was  studying  under  able  masters  to  remdet 
himself  useful  to  his  country  by  bis  talents  and  acquire* 
ments,  miss  Le  Maistre  learned  from  a  pious  and  charitable 
mother  to  succour  and  console  the  sufferings  of  her  fellow* 
creatures*  The  vacations  of  eack  year  iMrought  together 
the  two  yojung  friends,  whose  minds  were  so  attuned  to 
each  other,  as  if  they  had  never  been  separated.  At  that 
age^  whtti  ttite  hdart  exper ieece^  the  want  of  a  niore  lively 
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nehtimeM,  the  tender  friendship  iPvhich  united  them  left 
thela  at  liberty  for  no  other  choice.  Both  without  fortune,' 
they:  contented  tbenisdves  with  loving  each  other  always," 
'and 'teeing  each  other  sometimes,  till  prudence  should  per- 
mit them  a  closer  union.  Both  sure  of  themselves,  as  of 
the  objects  of  their  affedtibn,  fourteen  years  passed  with-| 
out  any  inquietude  but  what  absence  occasioned.  After 
marriage,  enjoyment  weakened  not  their  passion,  as  the 
sacrifice  tb'fey  had  made  of  it  to  reason  had  not  disturbed 
their  tranquillity.  Similar  in  opinion,  their  thoughts  and 
tbeir  seritiments  were  common.  Separated  from  the  world 
equally  by  th&simpficity  of  their  tastes,  and  the  ptirity  of 
their  principles,  they  reciprocally  found  in  the  esteem  of 
each  other  the  sole  support,  the  sole  reward,  df  which 
tbeir  virtuebad  need.  Every  day  they  tasted  the  pleasure 
of  that  intimate  union  of  souls,  which  every  day  saw  re- 
newed. The  difference  of  their  characters,  which  offered 
the  striking  contrast  of  gentleness  and  inflexibility,  served* 
only  to  show  them  the  power  of  the  sympathy  of  theit^ 
hearts..  Different  from  noost  both  in  their  love  and  in  theif 
virtues,  time,  which  almost  always  seemis  to  approach  us" 
to  hs^piness  only  to  carry  us  the  farther  froni  it  afterwards,- 
seemed  to  have  fixed  it  with  then^.  Perhaps  we  have  not' 
another  instance  of  a  passion  continuing  seventy  years,  al-* 
wayis  tender, '  always  the  chief  (nay  the  sole,  fein'ce  'Aat 
they  bore  for  an  only  daughter  constituted  a  part  of  it),' 
which!  lasted  uniformly  from  itifancy  to  old  age,  iiot  weak-* 
ened,  not. once  obscured  by  the  least  cloud,  not  6nce  dis-*' 
turbed  by  the, slightest  coldness  or  negtigence.- 

Employed  to  his  last  moment  itt  *  his  country's  service,  * 
M.  de.  Fourcroy  died  January  12,   1791,  regretted  by  his 
family;  his  friends,  and  his  country.^  ^'' 

FOURMONT  (Stephen),  professor  of  the  Arabic  and 
Qhifiese  languages  atvParis,  was  th6' son  of  a  surgeon,  and* 
born  at  Herbolaci,  near  Paris,  iii  1683.-  He  learned  the' 
elements  of  Latin  from  the-  curate  of  the  place ;  but  losing* 
bis  father  when  very  young,  he  came  under  the  cafe  o^ 
an  uncle,  who  removed  him  to  his  housi^  at  Paris,  and  sii-u 

*  I  t 

perintended  his  studies.     He  went  through  the  courses  of 
logic,  jrhetoric,  and  philosophy,  in  different  colleges;  and- 
happening  to  meet  with  <he  abb6  Sevin,  i^Aoloved  study ' 
in  well  'as  himself,  they  formed  a  scheme  of  reading  &U 

^  £k)|;es  des  Acadonicienf^  vol.  V.— Diet.  Hist^^v^EmropetQ  M«rt 
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Jtbe  Greek  and  Latin  poets  tpgetben  But  asth^  ezerdUies 
.of  the  society  employed  most  of  their  hours  by  day,  they 
found  means  to  cpntinue  this  task  ^secretly  by  night,;  and 
this  being  considered  as  a  bi^eaph  of  disciplinei  the  supe«- 
.rior  tbpugbt^  fit  to  exclude  them  frbai .  the.  como^unity. 
Fourmoi^^  r^^Ked  to;  the  college  of  Montaigq,  and  ha.dtbe 
.Very  chambers  which  formerly  belonged  to  f^ra^paus  ;  «nd 
bere  the  abb^  Sevin  continued  to  visit  him,  when  they  vrqiit 
on  with  their  work  without- interruption.  Fourmont  joined 
to  .this  pursuit  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages,  in 
^wbich  he  made  a  very  uncommon  progress.  ^ 

He  afterwards  was  employed  in  reading  lectures :  he 
explained  the  Greek  fathers  to  some,  and  the  Hebrew  and 
Syiiac  languages  to  others.  After  that^  he  undertook  .the 
education  of  the  sons  of  the  duke  d'An^in,  who  w^re  com* 
;:nitted  to  his  care,  and  studied  rn  the  college  of  Harcourt* 
He  was  at  the  same  time  received  an  adyocate ;  but  the 
law  not  being  suited  to  his  taste,  he  returned  to  his  former 
studies.  He  then  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  the 
abb£  Bignon,  at  whose  instigation  he  applied  himself  jto 
jtbe  Chinese  tongue,  and  succeeded  beyond  his.  expecta- 
tions, for  he  had  a  prodigious  n^em^ry,  and  a  particular 
turn  for  languages.  He  now  became  very  famous.  .He 
held  conferences  at  bis  own  house,  once  or  twice  a  we^k, 
upon  subjects  of  literature ;  at  which  foreigners,  a^  well 
^spirench,  were  admitted  and  assisted.  Hence  he  becai^^ 
known  to  the  count  de  Toledo,  who  was  infinitely  pleased 
With  his  cpnversation^  and  made  him  great  offers,  if  be 
would  go  ii^to  Spain;  but  Fourmont  refused.  In  1715  b^ 
succeeded  M.  Galland  to  the  Arabic  chair  in  the  royal  coU 
lege.  The  same  year  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  inscriptions ;  of  the  royal  society  at  Lon* 
don  in  J  7S8 ;  and  of  that  of  Berlin  in  1 74 1 .  He  was  often  « 
Consulted  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  a  particulaf 
(esteem  for  him»  and  made  bim  one  of  his  secretaries.  He 
died  at  Paris,  in  1743.    . 

.  His  mo9t  considerable  works  are,  I.  "  The  Roots  of  tb^ 
Latin  tougue  in. metre."  2.  ^^  Critical  Reflections  upon 
'Ancient  History,  tp  the.  time  of  Cyrus,"  2  vols..4to* 
3.  "  Meditationes  Sinicae,''  fol.  4.  **  A  Chinese  Graip- 
mar,  in  Latin,"  fol.  5.  **  Several  Dissertations,  printed 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  &c. 
He  leil  several  lyorks  in  manuscript  In  1 731  be  published 
in  12mo^  a  catalogue  of  all  his  works^  printed  and  mauu* 
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script^  with  notes,  some  particulars  of  bi^  Kfe,  and  sdmt 
letters  pretended  to  be  addressed  to  him  requesting  hidi 
to  publish  such  a  work,  and  others  which  were  so  in  re- 
-idity.  Fourmont  appears  to  have  been  a  scholar  of  vast 
industry  and  merits  but  perfectly  conscious  of  the  rank  he 
held.  H^  had  a  younger  brother,  Michael  Fourmont^ 
who  was  an  ecclesiastic,  a  professor  of  the  Sjrriac  tongue 
in  the  royal  college,  and  a  member  also  of  the  academy  of 
inscriptions,  who  died  in  1746.  ^ 

FOURNIER  (Peter  Simon),  a  French  engraver  anA 
letter- founder,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1712,  and  excelled  )h 
his  profession.  His  letters  not  only«embellisfaed  the  ty<- 
pographical  art,  but  his  genius  illustrated  and  enlarged  it. 
He  published  in  1737  a  table  of  proportions  to  be  observed 
lietweeu  letters,  in  order  to  determine  their  height  and 
relations  to  each  other.  This  ingenious  artist  ascended  to 
the  very  origin  of  printing,  for  the  sake  of  knowing  it 
thoroughly.  He  produced  at  different  times  several  his- 
torical and  critical  dissertations  upon  the  rise  atrd  progress 
of  the  typographical  art,  which  have  since  been  collecteti 
and  published  in  1  vol.  8vo,  divided  into  three  parts ;  the 
last  including  a  curious  history  of  the  engravers  in  wood. 
Bat  the  most  impoitant  work  of  Fournier,  is  his  '^  Manuel 
Typographique,  utile  aux  gens  de  Lettres,  et  a  ceux  qui 
cxercent  les  differents  parties  de  TArt  de  Tlmprimerie,** 
in  2  vols.  8vo.  The  author  meant  to  have  added  two 
more,  but  was  prevented  by  his  death,  which  happened 
in  176S.  In  this  *^  ManueU'  are  specimens  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent characters  he  invented.  He  was  of  the  most  pleasing 
manners,  and  a  man  of  virtue  and  piety.  ^ 

FOWLER  (Christopher),  a  clergyman  originally  of 
the  church  of  England,  was  the  son  of  John  Fowler  of 
Mariborough,  in  Wiltshire,  where*  he  was  born  in  1610  dt^ 
1611,  In  1627  he  was  admitted  a  servitor  at  Magdalen-* 
ecrflege,  Oxford,  and  continued  there  until  he  took  hi^ 
bachelor^s  degree;  and  then  went  to  Edm\ind-hall,  and 
look  that  of  master.  Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he 
preached,  some  time  in  and  near  Oxford ;  and  afterwards 
at  West-Woodhay,  hear  Donnington  castle,  in  Berkshire.' 
In  1641  he  took 'the  covenant,  and  joined  the 'presbyte^ 
mas ;  being  then,  as  Wood  imagines,  miaister  of  Mar- 

1  Morari,  from  hit  Life  pttbTflAied  in  1747. 
*  Diet.  Hist.*-Pibdin'8  BibliMBuun. 
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K«ret*%  Lolfat>uiyy  but  bis  name  does  ik>t  occur  in  the 
registers  until  1652.  In  1641  he  became  vicar  of  St. 
Mar^Sy  Readings  and  an  assistant  to  the  comniissiouert 
of  Beriohire^  for  the  ejection  of  such  as  were  then  styled 
^^  scandalous-,  ignorant,  and  insnfficient  ministers  and 
tchoolmasters.^  He  was  at  length,  a  fellow  o{  Eton  tel« 
legoy  though  he  had  refused  the  engagement,  as  it  was 
caUed.  After  the  restoration,  he  lost  his  fellowship  of 
Eton,  and,  being  deprived  of  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary^i 
for  non-conforiaity,  be  retired  to  London,  and  afterwards 
(e  Kennifigton,  in  Surrey,  where  he  continued  to  preach, 
although  privately.  .For  some  time  before  his  d^ath,  he 
was  much  disordered  in  his  understanding,  and  died  in 
Soiitbwark,  Jan.  15,  1676,  and  was  buried  within  thepre* 
eincts  of  St  John  Baptist's  churoh,  near  Dowgate.  He  is 
said  by  Wood  to  have  used  odd  gestures  and  antic  be^ 
baviour  in  the  pul^t,  unbecoming  the  serious  gravity  of 
the  plaee,  but  which  made  him  popular  in  those  times; 
His  character  by  Mr.  Cooper,  who  preached  his  funeral 
lermon,  is  more  favourable,  being  celebrated  ^'  as  an  able; 
holy,  faithful,  indefatigable  servant  of  Christ.  He  was 
quick  in  apprehension,  solid  in  his  notions,  clear  in  his 
conceptions,  sound  in  the  faith,  strong  and  demonstrative 
ki  arguing,  mighty  in  convincing,  and  zealous  for  the 
truth  against  all  errors."  We  are  told,  likewise,  that  '^  h# 
Imd  a  singular  gift  in  ehronology,  not  for  curious  specula-* 
ttoR  or  ostentation,  but  as  a  key  and  measure  to  know  th4i 
signs  of  the  times^'*  &c. 

His  works  are,  1.  ^^  Daemonium  meridtanum,  or  Satan  a£ 
noon ;  being  a  sincere  and  impartial  relation  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  eommissioners  of  the  county*  of  Berks,  au«» 
Aorized  by  the  ordinance  for  ejection,  against  John  Por^ 
d^ge,  late  minister  of  Bradfield,  in  the  same  county,^*- 
Lond.  1615,  4rto.  This  Pordage  appeared  to  these  com^' 
missioners  to  be  unsound  in  the  doctrine  of  the  IVinity.* 
2.  '*  DflBmonium  meridianum,  the  second  part,  disco-*^ 
f^eriug  the  slandersiaud  calumnies  cast  upon  some  corpo- 
mtions^  with  forged  and  false  articles  upon  the  author,  in . 
II  •pamphlet  entitlied  '  The  case  of  Reading  rightly  stated,* 
by  the  adberents^  and  abettors  of  t^e  said  J.  Pordage,^*" 
Lotidi  1*56). 4tOi  To  this  b  subjoined  "  A  Word  to  In- 
&nt  Baptism,*'  &c.  Fowler  likewise  published  a  few  oc^ 
casional  Sermon^;  and  *^  A  sober  answer  to  an  angry 
^istle  directed  to  all  public  teachers  iii  this  nation,'"  pve^ 
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fixed  to  a  book-  called  ^^  Christ's  iniiQc^ncy  pteadad  against 
the  cry  of  the  Chief  Priests,"  by  Thomas  Speed,  quakeVf 
f&c.  Lond.  16^6.  In  this  he  was  asjsisted  by  Simon  Ford» 
wicar  of  St.  Laurence,  Reading,  and  it»  wa^  animadverted 
on  by  George  Fox,;in  one  of  hi$  publications.V 

FOWLER  (EowAdp),  a  learned  English,  prelate,  was 
born  in  1632,  at  Westerleigb,  in  Gloucestershire ;  of 
ivblch  place  his  father  was  minister,  but  ejected  for  non- 
conformity after  the  restoration*  He  wais  sent  to  ih^ 
College-school  in  Gloucester,  where  be  was  educated 
under  William  Russel,  who  had  marriecl  bis  sister.  In  tbe 
beginning  of  1650  he  becante  clerk  of  Corpus  Cbristi,  col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  being  looked  upon,  says  Wood,  *f  as 
a  young  man  well  endowed  with  the  spirit,  .and  gifted  with 
extemporary  prayer,  be  was  admitted  one  of  the  chaplains 
thereof  in  1653,  and  the  same  year  took  a  bacbelor  of  arts 
degree,'*  Afterwards  removing  to  Cambridge,  be  tpok 
his  master^s  degree  as  a  member  of  Trinity  college,  and 
returning  to  Oxford,  was  incorporated  in  the  same  degree 
July  5,  1656.  About  the  same  time  he  became  chaplain 
to  Arabella,  countess  dowager  of  Kent,  who  presented  him 
to  the  rectory  of  Northill,  in  Bedfordshire.  Having  beea 
educated  a  presbyterian,  he  scrupled  about  conformity  at 
the  restoration,  but  conformed  afterwards,  and  became.a 
great  ornament  to  the  church.  His  excellent  moral  writings 
tendered  him  so  considerable,  that  archbishop  Sheldon,; 
in. order  to  introduce  him  into  the  metropolis,  collated  him 
in  August  1673,  .to  the  rectory  of  All-hallows,  Bread't 
street.  In  February  1675«6,  he  was  made  prebendary  of 
Gloucester;  and  in  March  1681,  vicar  of  St. Giles's,  Crip*!* 
plegate,  on  which  he  resigned  the  living  ■  of  AUhallows* 
The  same  year,  he  accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor 
and  doctor  of  divinit\^  During  the  struggle  between  pro* 
testantism  and  popery  in  this  kingdom,  he  appeared  to 

Sreat  advantage  in  defence  of  the  former ;  but  this  ren- 
ered  him  obnoxious  to  the  court,  and  in  all  probability 
^as  the  secret  cause  of  a  prosecution  against  hicn,  in  1685, 
by  some  of  his  parishioners,  who  alledged  that  be  was 
guilty  of  Whiggism,  that  he  admitted  to  the  communion 
excommunicated  persons  before  they  were  absolved,  &c. 
We  are  told  this  matter  was  carried  so  far,  that,  after-  a 
1/ial  at  Doctors'-commons,  he  v\as  suspended,  und^  tha 
•        .  •  .  •        '      .      '     ' 

.1  Ath.  Ox.  ToK  Il.-r-Cftlamy.— Coate«'s  UisL  of  Readlnf. 


ike  oahoos  xi£lbe>c(bi)lr€b '  This^affrotHiJDomioeCy  ilidrtotdb- 

diiiitlale  hiiiiifrQa)doiDg!wbatifeethott|^tJm%lu^^^  for  be  was 

the  s^omd^fwlfoiM  16A8V.^igt)^<L  tb^iresoluiipn  of  tbeJLoif - 

don  .cfergy,yiM3it  ID  .ifeadikiagt.Jame^^^niew  declaratiod  for 

liberty  ()f  cooloidBc^i  v  He  wtis  reyfiitiibd  for  this  and  oibtt 

:9(ervic^  at  .4^1  jr<(v^Uoo  ^  for  in  IB^hi  bte  ,waa  preferxed 

•^Q  theaeie  oflGlouceH^r^  :  and  coniiauedMsh^re)  till  bis 

<^d«atb^lwbioh  .bai^pened  at  Chelsea, .  Alig.  ^^f  17  ]  4,  in  his 

^igbtyrti<»j;andiy^r.  '  Hi$r,wido\V  s]|fviyc^d.bini,sotfiejyears^ 

dyitig?A|»ii^^i  .1732.     She  ^M  his  second;  wife)  :tbe  Iwidow 

'<»f,tb^iTeYrPr..£sekiel  :Burton,  aod.daujgtoer  lofi^Ralph 

Trrtoiv^  oi  London, .  nitelrcJjAot*     His  fir^  -wifo^  by  whom 

he.htkdiai^rge  faoajlyi;  wis  daughter  of  Arth^mBarnardi^- 

^f>$  on^o£; Ae-  no^ter^i^ix  chapce^'y/    She  died  Dec.  19, 

1^^$,'  ;ind';Wa9  bi^riedi  raa  w^lL.  a$  the  bishop,  in  Hefndon 

cl^^b-y^i^'  Middl^se^i  ii>.the^<cbao£el  of  whioh  cburoh  is 

'^momms^i^tQ  his  menmy':ii     •  *    *  r 

-f  iHe^washtberiaiithQr  of  nDiany,e;Kq|Jl0ntworkSi  as,  1.  "iXhe 

^PHf|<*ip|€^:{4ild«  Practices  .4;>fi>  ckk'jta'in  moder^ate.  dmnes  ctf 

the  (f)haribb.  ^  j£ugland,.  a^n^ve^y  called.  Latitudinafians, 

greatly  .Bwupctersrtoad,  truly  .represented  ^ai^d  defended,!' 

r^70^,.8vo.,'jrThi&  4s.wri^t<ef^:,in' the  way  of  ;dialog\i%l  2. 

cf^'The  D^^sigHfof  iCbriitiani^y^ftor,  a;  pl^n;  deiBon^atioli 

.aad  iinpi^V)ctP^t,6f  thisprQp^it^on,  ,yi^;;^|^,the'^nc:^ing 

men  jw|%h,ij|i^9rf^4<ceal  rigbtfMs(iesd.a,pd  tiruerholiness,^  ^ms 

tbevH^lia^teiend  of^Our  Siavi^ur's  cqniing  >into  the'Wiorl^^ 

ai>d fis.th^fg^at' iQt^ndmfent.of  his  blessed  Gospel,-'   167i, 

•8vo.  >  J(]^ii^Btuiyan,  the:a^thQr  of  the  Pilgrioi'is  P/ogress, 

>bayii)gjjMtt%clt«td;  this  l^oak,  the  author  vindicated  it  in> 

j>affQ||hJ#'|:f]H^ilh.  a  yeiy  cparse  title  ;  3.  '^  Dirt  wiped  oUt<; 

fl^^-  ^  f f Qna^ifi$§^  di^oovejry  of  the  gross  ignorance,  erro- 

giepa^fess;'  ar^,  mo^.t  unchristian  and  wicked  spirit  of  one 

John  Bjti^y^n,  Lay-preacher  in  Bedford^  &q,'' .  1 672,  4to.  4. 

/'  JLiil]|^ta&  EvfM^igeltca;  or,.a  Discourse  of  Christian  Libertjf. 

3eing  ]i^  farther  pursuaucQ  of  The  Design  of  Christianity^ 

JL680)  8vp«    .^^  Some  pieces  againstjpopery ;  as,  '^  The  Re*- 

•^Ifit^^i^.^^^is  cfMse  of  coipscience,  whether  the  Church  of 

^UnglaocTs  8jfinbo)izii)g,  so  f^r  ^  it  doth  with  the  Church 

qi  Ropie^  makes'  it  lawful  to  hold  communion  with  the 

Church  of  Rome  ?''   1683,  4to,    "  A  Defence  of  the  Re.. 

solution,    &c."    1684,    4to.      ^'  Examination  of  Cardinal  « 

Bellarmine*s  fourth  note  of  the  Church,  viz,.  Amplitude, 

or  Multitude  and  Vafleiy  of  Believers,"      "  The  texta 

Vol.  XV.  C . 
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i^bich;  Pspbts^teroiit  of  the  iBlbte,  >  for  tte^  ph^of  >•£  "Aiir 
d6etriiie:C0iMreiiii«i^  the  obsctiKty>^^ 

*F^dserviLtire  >ii^iQ«t  I^e»y/V  Iblto^.  ^  Hie 'pubjbtaedy  aiMy 
i6j  /PifM  pieces 'OH  idi€>doctii|ye'olf  the^Tiiifuy,  ^Censaka 
Ffdpoticidh^  by  indiieb  thedactittie  of'«be  iiolyTntiity  is 
i«>  eitplafiiied/:'ducQdrding  to  th<»  antAebt'fetter^^  «s«i»  ftpiaiL 
it  not  csdmridicvory  to  nktu^ral  p^ttiom  Together  ^ith  4a 
^^tai^^  oF  tbteq^;  &c;?  16§4',  4lo.  '<  A  Second <D#feMe 
*0£tb.6  i^t^opcuitionn^  &e."  1695^  4to.  ^  7.  EigfatteO' Octfs* 
si<iiiafl 'Se^roionw ;  ooeof  whtoh  inras  on  ^^ThegreM^witsheS* 
itiet^iaWd  '4Sii«cfeWto4is  effects  of  Sktid^rifig,  preadbed  tn 
itheparisbk^btfrch  of  8t.  GitesV  Nov.  15,  1«B5,  oaP^nJni 
•cL  i^^  wltlf  in  large  preface  of  %tie  a^tborj  «0d  coddii^^ieii 
in  bis  aWn  ^iidioatioO)''  1686/  4to.  •^  <^  An  >Atfl^i^Qr  tt> 
the  Papar  ddivered  by  Mt.  Ashtoti  dtfaM  exMutiotn'M^M, 
^ta  ^>  <<  A  Discoiiyse^if  >the  grc^it  dimgenMiy'.alid  Mr- 
reasonableness  of  repining  at ^feting  ProvideeFC^ts  iiitd 
'df  the  ihfiiience  whicb^tb^y  cyM^bt  to  bavetrpdn  ^^^^  pub- 
3ished'«kpoit  ocoa^oti  df  th^>  di^th  of  queen'-Mai*]^  ^  Witb Ja 
epreftioe  o^iitnining  ftoni^  c^t^ei^ations  tottcMng  faer  «xee(- 
lent^^^niifffts^iid 'exemplary  hfe,"  16t5^''8vo. 

In^vhe 'roisters  of  Bt.  Gile^'^,  Cripplegate^-^hiob  Mr. 
Ma]<^Mtn  lipp«>ai%  t0  have  >ekiOliviMHl  with  ienre,  tre  find  do 
3ife<mi(Jti'iliAd^  of  afiy  litigiOMS  proceediagti  of  Ai^  pari^b- 
iOAers'&ga^t  I>r.  f^Owlel*  ^  but 'on  the  i^on«r»ry,^lihere«itB 
'^fblldWitig  entries,  \tbidi  '»bow  bovi^  mu^h'be  wtts'r^ 
^pected  by  them  after  the- ^r^wtetion  :  **  Feb.  7,  1700. 
^Ordered,  that  in  consnd^rtttidn  the  bishop  of 'Gloucester 
liAis  aldng  time,  at  Ms  0\Vrv  eheErge;  provided  lif>l^tCif^r  4ft 
%bis  pdr%h,  and  been  otherwise  kmh  dfidibodittiAil^  'Afe 
-^atne,  thlat  the  chancel  of  this  p^tish  ^bu^db  be  Ibr&wkb 
J)ut  in  good  repair  at  the  charge  of  'the  iparteb.'^  ^fr-ITOt^ 
lie  represented  to  the  vesfty  that  he  tiras 'gio.#tt<^-sO  eat* 
^remely  itafirm  and  oW,  he  coaW  no  longer  pread»'^  a 
iBbrnitig ;  and  havings  large  femily,  with  but  small |i¥efit8 
ffwai  the'T^icairage,  ibogetber  with  having  "provided^  d  Ifte^ 
\nt6r  for  twenty-five  yeatrs  past  at  his  own  ebarge/^he'tiO^ 
4efi%reated'them  to  ^etect  o«ie  thetnselves,  wbitsfa'  itf^S^f 
^Uhn»ny  acknowledgments  for  fan  loi4sbip-#'fatberiy'€^ 
duct  towards  tbem.V  '       .  >  ..  .     ^ 

',.  >  Biog..  Biit.— <Jkfalco]m'<  XJonyliiMKa  It^lvivum,  'voV  NI.-^f|(fm«t's  0«fii 
*rime«.^BiTdi*j  Life  fiTTitlotsou.— Atb.  Ox,  toI.  Xt— Pent  Ma^.  to)^  If/  IwSI, 
Ih^S'CUFi^  anecdote  ^o«rWs1io^,  lAo  itsc  ft  Miei%r  Hi  ^Ml«, 
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FOWLRK  (Jom9)i  A  oeMf«t«4  EngUrik  printer,  w«9 

)Mim  At  Briff^oL  04iii^ajied  m  WiiH)tiefM4?r  9ohoQ)»  W  ndr 

minted  i^Uovv'ot  Nqw  coUegf ,  in  O^^forfli  in  lisiljt,  »ft«r 

.  $w0  ytAm  Qf  probaiiQD,  wbort  alio  be  took  bU  m«3t^> 

id#gieef    S^  vefiuing  to  eomply  wiib  iib»  terws  of  pror 

"i^tmt  cMformMy  in  qnMD  £liii»beth^i  r^gni  be  resigned 

:1m  jfeUawid>ipi  fifter  fapl4ing.  it  »bou^  four  yeiir«>  »nd» 

iM^ing  £ngl»t)d#  took  «pa9  bim  ifhe  lf»de  of  printiogt 

"wbick^e  ever^taed  partly  At  AntweiPf^  and  partly  at  Lour 

•Mio  ^  and'  tbii¥  did  signal  vervi^e  tp  tbe  papists,  in  printing 

tbeir  ko^  against  the  prateatant  writeri.    Wood   iay» 

.tbat  be  was  wSi  skiUad  in  GtMk  and  Latin,  a  tolerable 

^at  aa4  oratoiP,  a  tbeologiyt  not  to  be  ^Qnlemned  -,  and  ae 

versed  alio  jm  omicism  and  otber  poUte  Uteratnre^  that  be 

wiji^t  h99r0  pa9aed  for  aaotbejr  Rohevt  or  Henry  Stephens. 

.Be  reduced  i»i0  a  coinpendiuin  the  ^^  ftuoinia  TheqlogtiB^* 

of  TboMis  Aquinas,  under  the  tii^le  of ''  Loea  Comn^unia 

JTheiaiogioa,'*  and  wrote  '^  Additiones  in  Chronica  Geae'- 

)>iucU('V  a  A'  Psalter  fjqt  Catholics/*  which  was  ansivered 

i>y  Sampson  Dean,  of  €hrist*)Qbarohi  Oxford^  l&lti  also 

mfifft^tmt  and  oUier  Yevses.    He  also  translated  from  Latin 

into  Dngliab,  *^  The  Epistle  of  Osorim,"  and  ''  The  Orav. 

tion  49f  jPet,  Frariny  of  Antwerp^  against  the  unlawful  in«- 

anrrfttiM'  ef  tbe  protestaots,  nu^er  pretence  to  reform 

nriigi0n/'  Aatwerp»  1 56$.     This  was  answered  by  Wil^ 

]mm  Felke»  ditinity-prcfeasor  in  Cambridge.    Fowler  died 

atVewvcmfkt  inGeroanyi  Feb.  13,  1599.* 

FOWL£R  {T^^UAS)y  an  En^ish  physician,  was  born 
»t  York, 'Jan.  22,  17^6,  and^  after  barring  gone  through  a 
pourae  ^t  eiassical  and  medical  edncatioo,  aet  up  as  an 
npotkeearyin  bis.natiiFe  eity,  in  1760.  In  1774,  howeirer, 
fe  isUnqniriied  this  br»nnh  of  practice,  in  order  to  apply 
Mmaelf  more  eteaeiy  to  .the  study  of  medical  science ;  and 
^  this  f»f|iesehe  weotiio  Edinhnflgh,  where  he  graduated 
In  rl7M«  ilA  AttR  settled  ^  8^€brd,  and  was  soon  after 
9lect^  pbynioian  to  the  infirmary  at  that  place^  i^ece  he 
pmctiaed  ^th  ceoaiderable  repntatioo  and  success  until 
lif  Mf  when  he  cetpmeld  to  York.  Here  he  met  with  the 
iMSt:  flatleiing  enoonrngement ;  but  hb  ardent  attention 
te'kis{>refessmial.distieS'aiid  studies  was  considerably  in> 
tflimpted  in  Juiy  I7^a,  by  an  attack  of  a  painfnl  aaocpm- 
leia  disease  of  iidaa  eh^,  whinh  he  described  ^  ^'  fits  of 
spasmodic  asthma,   attended  with  mo&l  of  the  painful 

>  Ath.  Ox.  fol.  I.— Fulj^^  Worthi«3^^9^UI'8  Church  Hiit.  toh  I. 
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iBymptoms  of  the  angina  pectoris."  After  consultiDg  miny 
eminent  physicians,  and  trying  a  Tariety  of  me&ckiesl 
'with  partial  and  transient  relief,  for  two  years^  be  was 
agreeably  surprised  by  a  spontaneous  and  gradual  declifte 
of  the  symptoms/  and  was  at  length  totally  free  from  them; 
Notwithstanding  the  check  to  his  exertions  which  he  re* 
ceived  from  this  complaint,  bis  professions^)  emolumetvlB 
and  reputation  continued  to  increase ;  and  in  1796  be  was 
appointed,  without  solicitation,  and  even  without  his 
knowledge,  physician  to  the  lunatic  asylum,  near  Yotk, 
called  the  "  Retreat,"  established  by  the  society  of  qua- 
kers,  for  the  relief  of  the  insane  members  of  their  coai«» 
munity.  He  was  a  member  of  the  medical  societies  of 
Edinburgh,  of  the  medical  society  of  London,  and  of  the 
Bristol  medical  society.  Dr.  Fowler  continued  his  useful 
career,  active  in  every  duty  that  benevolence  could  dic- 
tate, or  friendship  demand,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession,  an  example  of  generosity,  unwearied  diligence 
and  humanity^  until  1801,  when  he  died,  on  July  22d^ 
while  upon  a  visit  to  some  friends  in  London. 

In  the  course  of  his  studies  and  practice,  he  exemplified 
the  method  recommended  by  lord  Bacon  for  the  improve* 
ment  of  medicine,  perhaps  moi^  than  any  of  his  predeces* 
sors  or  contemporaries;  and  some  idea  of  his  indefatigable 
labours  may  be  conceived,  when  we  mention -that  he  left 
in  manuscript  the  history  of  more  than  six  thousand  cases, 
which  fell  under  his  6wn  inspection  and  treatment  From 
tbis'store  of  experimental  knowledge  he  published  several 
works.  The  first  of  these  was  entitled  ^^  Medical  Reports 
on  the  effects  of  Tobacco,"  which  was  publislifed  in  1765; 
and  in  the  year  following  his  second  treatise  .appeared, 
under  .the  title  of  <<  Medical  Repohs  on  the' Effects  of 
Arsenic."  Both  works  tended  in  a  consideraLble  degree  16 
instruct  the  profession  in  the  meansof  rendering  these  me- 
dicines safe  and  manageable,  and  accordingly  they  ard 
now,  especially  the  latter,  in  daily  and  familiar  use^  aiid 
rank  among  the  valuable  articles  of  the  materia  medioa^ 
In  1795  be  dedicated  to  the  medical  professors  of  Edih- 
faurgh  a  Volunoe  of  ^^  Medical. Reports  on  the  acute  and 
chronic  Rheumatism,"  and  was  the  autfavr  of  i  ^ev^ral 
papers^^rinted  in  different  voinmes  of 'the  Medical  Qotti* 
isientaries,  and  Annals  6fiMedTciiie,  edited  by  Dvs.  Dm^^ 
lean  of.  EdvahMLvghu  I   •  '.       ^       i         •*    -i 
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'  FOX  (EDWARD),  an'  emineDt  statesman,  almoner  to 
fi^nry  VIIL.and  bi^op  of  Hereford,  was  born  at  Dursley^ 
in  Gtoucestershire ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  what  year* 
After  passing  through  Eton  school  he. was  admitted  of 
lying's  college  in  Cambridge,  1512,  where  he  was  elected 
provost  in  152Sy  and  continued  in  that  office  till  his  death. 
Being  reoommended  to  cardinal  Wolsey  as  a  man  of  an 
acute  spirit  and  political  turn,  he  was  taken  into  his'ser- 
Tice;.  and|  according  to  Lloyd,  was  the  person  who  encou- 
js^ed  the  cardinal  to  aspire  to  the  papacy.  In  1528  he 
was  sent  ambassador  to  Kome,  jointly  with  Stephen  Gar- 
diner, afterwards  bishop  of  Winobester,  in  order  to  obtain^ 
bulls  from  Clement  VIL  for  Henry's  divorce  from  Cathe- 
rine of.Arragon.  He  was  then  almoner  to  th^  king; 
and  reputed,  as  Burnet  says,  one  pf  the  best  divines  ia 
England*  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  embassies  bpth 
in  France  and  Germany ;  during  which,  as  he  was  one  day 
discoursing  upon  terms  of  peace,  he  said,  ^^  honourable 
ones  last,  long,  but  the  dishonourable,  no  longer  than  till 
Ungs  have  power  to  break  them :  the  surest  way,  therefore, 
to  peace,  is  a  constant  preparedness  for  war.'' — Two  things, 
be  would  say,  must  support  a  government,  V  gold  and  iron : 
gold,  to  reward  its  friends ;  ai)d  iron,  to  keep  under  its 
enemies."  It  was  to  him  that  Cranmer  owed  his  first.in- 
troduction  to  court,  with  all  its  important  results. 

In  1530  he  was  employed  with  Stephen  Gardiner  at 
Cambridge,  to  obtain  the  university's  determination  in  the 
matter  of  Henry  VIII.'s  divorce.  In  1531  he  was  pronrioted 
to  the  .archdeax;onry  of  Leicester,  and,  in  15,33  to.  that  of 
Dorset,  It  was  he  that  apprized  th^  clergy  of  their  having 
fallen  into  a  priBmunirt^  and  advised  them  to  make  their 
submission  to  the  king,  by  acknowledging  him  supreme 
head  of  the  cburph,  and  making  him  a  present  of  100,000/. 
In  15S5  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford. 
He  was  the*  principal  pillar  of  the  reformation,  as  to  the 
politic  and  prudential,  par^  of  it;  being  of  more  activity, 
and  no  less  abilHy^  thaa^Cranm^r  hin^self:  but  he  acted 
more  isiecretly  than  Cranmer,  and  therefore  did  not  bring 
himself  into  danger  of  suffering  on  that  account.  A  few 
months  after  his  consecration  he>  was  sent  ambassador  to 
the- protestant  princes  in  Germany,  then  assembled  at 
Smalcald;  whom  he  exhorted  to  unite,  in  point  of  doc- 
trine, with  the  church  of  England.  He  spent  the  winter 
at  Wirtembergi  and  held  several  conferences  with  some  of 
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tfe^tjr^f^an  dititlddj  etideitvdiirtng  to.  e^itdl^d^'  sb  it^lf 
with  Ihetn  iOLpoM  many  ^i^ictes  of  religion  t  but  il6tMrf^'«Mi 
efitetted.  Bdrn^t  Htis  giyeti  a  particular  aboottm  of  Ibl^ 
AtgbdAtion  in  hfs  **  History  of  the  Reformkttoti;''  Hififtte- 
«yft»^d  td  England  ih  1536,  and  dt«d  at  Lyondons  May  t^ 
lt53S.  ife  was  a  very  leai^nt^d  dian^  as  we  are  a^dufirafd  by 
6dd«riH>  who  ealU  him  <<  vir  egtegii  doetus/'  Woo^  ilIb^ 
styled  hiin  an  eminent  scholar  6f  his  time  |  and  Lloyd  Wi^ 
pms^nts  hitn  as  a  fine  preacher,  but  addd,  that  <^  bi6  hi^' 
dinatiori  tt>  politico  bl^ke  though  all  the  ignolde  t^lttaintff 
of  pedantique  studicis,  to  an  eminency,  move  by  obsetva^ 
tlon  and  tiraTel^  thafi  by  reading  and  study,  :that  madd  him 
tim  wander  of  the  university,  and  the  darling  of  the  court. 
^  ^  When  he  Was  call^,^'  dfcys  he,  "  to  the  putpit  orthmir^ 
he  came  off  not  111,  so^prudetitial  were  his  parM  indi^i^iityi 
Wh^ii  advahced  to  any  office  of  trust  in  the  titiiverstty,  he 
6^m6  dff  very  weU^  so  incomparable  were  h\t  p«r^  i&t 
goTertirtient.*^  -  ... 

A(itive  ais  was  his  life,  he  found  ^dii^  tiiAe  t&  ^t^.> 
He  published  a  book,  '^^  D6  v^i^  diff^rthtia  R«gi«6  t\)ie^«» 
t&tis  et  Ecclesiastics,  et  qutiid  sit  ipsa  veritiA  et  i^irtut»  «rlri^ 
lisque,"  1534^  and  1538.  It  Was  translated  iytib  SfiglisHf 
by  Henry  Idrd  Stafford.  He  also  wi-ot^  annotations  v^pbtk 
Mantiian,  the  poet.  There  is  likewise  an  Nation  (jf  hiar 
extant,  in  the  ^tory  of  Thomas  lord  CromweH;  iti  the  se^^' 
€iJnd  volume  bf  Fox*s  "History  of  •  the  Acts*  atrd  M6nu- 
isteXiXs  of  the  Chnn^b  ;'*  and  a  lettel^  fit)m  hind  and  Gttt^' 
<liner  about  tlieir  proceedings  at  Cambridge,  When  they 
were  sent  ii\  1 J30  to  obtain  that  univetsity's  detevniinatioft^ 
'  doneeming  the  king's  Inarriage  and  divoree^  in  the  cdHec^ 
tit>n  of  records  at  the  end  of  Bmrtlet's  first  ttAvOUt  of  tbif 
^  History  of  the  Rcforittatiott,"  *     ' 

FOX  (FftAKcts),  ah  Engli^  clergyitian>  of  whose  eMtf^ 
history  we  have  no  a^toiint,  W&s  edueikted  at  Edmund  Halt| 
Oxford,  whefe  he  t6ok  his  master's  degtee,  July  5,  1 7041 
He  afterwards  bt^came  vicar  of  Potterti,  in  Wiltkhit-^  pre^ 
behdary  of  that  prebend  in  the  cfcufdh  trf  Salisbory,  MA 
chaplain  to  lofd  Cidofean.  In  1722  be  published  *«  Tb« 
New  testattiiShtfetplaiiied,"  2  v^ls.  8vd.  This  wofk  has%h« 
^V^ral  fefy^nehces  plated  under  the  tekt  in  wt>id^  *t  letigtfry 
Sb  that  the  parallel  passages  miiy  be  i^een  kt  dne  View ;  td 

■   .       «     •.  -* 

^  >  Biof .  Biit.-^Lloyd's  SUte  Worthies.— 9tiype'6  Cianner^  Pi  4|  ^,  37|  51$ 

'*  SQ^  10.— Dodd's  Church  Hist.  toI.  I. 
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iS^rQfH:«$(l^ai».  in  HnyiQiber  aUUion  thfiii:  puUidicid,  ofotlie; 
fio^^ifii  Mfiife  TefliuMnlu  [  £b  likewise  Avsote  ,^fTbd  dutyi 
of:  Pvb^iQoV(Vlpvsbif)L!prQYed^  ,tOj  whicli  aite  noiiaked.diseetioBw 
ff^r  ;a.4«i!)%at(  bftbaVi&iiJv.jttber^iiH  idk»wi>.flbie0<j:,fvofni  tfao^ 
li«4y  Jf^iiptiice^  nod  the  litncgj^  <Mf  the  0iiercbiof"£nglfthdj|: 
amd-aiife  aof^mit  sd  -ihrn  8ietb<^  of  due  CoounoBi  Prayer^,  ibgr 
W9'y,Qit.qfj^e9t»n  aDd-MMWBr%''  Tbe  fourth  edkioa  of.  tkm 
HF^A  pidivle<i.m  I7d7i  and  it  k  aow.  m.tb^  list^. of  books  did« 
tfibulefi  bjr  jtibo;sooioly  for  proinatkig  Cbrisfiiaii  koowMgeJ 
Xq.17^6.  bfi  .«a9Jjpireae«ted  ta  tba  vicarage  of  iSt^Mary'sy 
Blading*  Hairing  prea»bed  a  seroion  on  moral  obligfttiaQS^' 
&cila  .MattxxtiL  83,  at  tbe  Reading  loBture^  be.afterwarda 
pieaebed  ^  ^  an  afti^c*  aerpoon,  ^  Abingdon^  Jolyie^ 
).727..  It  v^aA  tben  printed,  and  dedicated  to  tfae  jpbanceU 
l&r.  Some  expceasioDa  in  tbe^  discourse  beings  Uable  to  a,vt 
Uofavoitrable  interpretation,  it  gave  cfieii^  to  ^eveval 
i»emkfiri  of.the  leetare^  and  produced  a  coatroTersy 
bl^ireen  the  aiithglr  and  Mr.  Joseph  Slad^^wbd, bad:  been 
eitfiutelof  Sl  Mary's,  vras  then  lecturer  of  Sl.  Lawcenvie'si 
tod  afterwards  vicar  of  South  Molton. '  Mr«  Slade  fijula^ 
Uidied.  the  letters  which  bad  passed  betiv^en  bimaelfAiid 
the  author ;  and  pceaebed  .»  lecture  aeriooh  on  T;uesday^ 
Oct«  31,  1727,  coniaining  aeveral  seviure  atriqturbs  on  Mri 
£ax's  sermoQ,  and  ,8oaae  ^rBomLLrefl^dtiona^  yi^hsch  ha 
^bliabed.  To  this  a  reply  was  made  byi  Laneelofe'GaiPleip^ 
%oi^  rector  of  Pftdiveftb,;  m  ^^A^Letter  to  the  reii  Joseph 
Sladfi,.  &c«^'  prmted  at  Reafling. ,.  Mr*,  fox  pmbl^sbedialso 
A- lew  other  oecai^ional:  seroaons^  He  died. at  Reading. ia 
|Z3a^  aad  was  buried  in  6t^ .  Mary'a  churob. '  . .  .  '  ' r 
.  FOX  <iGfioaG£)»  founder  of  the  soeiety  6f  quakers,  «raa 
Vom?  at. Drayton,:  in  Leicestershire,  in  16S4«.  His&theif' 
Wm.A.  weaver,  iHio  aeema  to  have  taken  gseati  pains. iq 
flduoa^tog  bis  .sou  in  tfae  prinoipLoa.  of  faefey-ahd^  virtues 
V^mwr  air  a  proper  age, '  apprenticed  it6. a  daider  in«  wool^ 
aod  grasifir,  and  being  ako  employed  in  keeping  eheep^ 
he  bad  .ntaay  .opportunities  for  contemplation  and. reflect 
tim^  :When  he  was  about  nineteen,  yeara of ^afpe  be  0X4? 
peiienped  mudi  tionbie  and  anxiefy'on  obserang  thi^ 
hsteaq^eniBQe of.some  pevsoasi  professing  totbe  ueligiovH^ 
mtix  w^kQM  he  had  gone  to  an  inn  for  refireshflOieaits  and  est 

,  .  .     ,  1  jCoate^'s  Hist  pf  R^^iog.   ,  ..,    , 
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t)l)^fotlowii^^mgbtte  wa[»  pertuiidted;  thai;  «  IcBvid^  iidtti^^ 
xDiiaicatioo:^vas  madi&to  him,  urging  him  to  fotMike^aHi  akid* 
devote  ^bis-UfeiiO.  the  dutiesof  Tdigion;-    H« 'tnb^iiliUfced^ 
his.  relations,  xli^essed  bimselCan  a*  idatfaem  ddubldl, '  aniGt^ 
wandered  aWti^  frota  plax^e  to'  pjaee^    jB^tbgi  ditfcoveiped  \k9 
tjitt*  inetr4>pplis,i:hisifrie«id0.  peraoadied  him.  to-'|i6MiM,^'aiid- 
^fettleiin  some 'Tegular  emfjioyment^i-  But  he  di4  not  rd*»' 
q^in :  with  them-  many  months  ;  determining  to  esobrace  Wr 
xtioerant  mode  of  ii  fe.     He  fasted  'm«€li  and  oiften,;  waik^d^ 
al^soadin  r^iped  fiiaoes,  with  no  other 'CompaiMOfi'bu^  the' 
bible,.  «nd  soiuetimes  sat  in  the  hollow  of  :a  tPe^for  adajr- 
together,.: and  walked  in  the  fields  by  iiigb[t,  as  if  in^a  seat^ 
Qf.deep  mielancboly.     He  occasionally  a);tendedluppn  pi^ 
Mb  teachers,  but  did^hot  derive  that  beoefitifrom  them  l^hat- 
be.  looked  for:  and  hearing,  as  he  supposed^  aivbiceex*. 
claiming,   ^' There  is   one,  evdn    Christ  •  J^dtts,  that*  ea» 
speak   to  thy.  condition,'^   he. forsook  tbe<  u»ual  ootwald^ 
means x)f  religion ^'Contenduig,  that  as. God  did  ndt^ dwell 
jp.  temples  made  with  hancEs,  so  the  people  shraldTeeei'v^* 
the  inward  divide  teaching  ^  the  Lord, 'and  take  ^tbat for 
(heir  rule  of  life.  -^About  164B  hef^t  biniself  cidled'^dpon' 
Uy.  propagate  the  .opinions  which  he  had  embraccid^  and 
commenced  public  teacher -in  Manchester,  atul  aomeef 
(beneighbouring  towns  and  villages,  insisting  ;oii  the  ^Cer- 
tainty and  efficacy  of  experiencii^g  the  coming  o£  Christ  ii^ 
the  heart,  as  a  light  to  discover  erf  or,  and  tfa^Jcnowledge 
of  ond'sduty.   *  He  now  made  more  extensive  journeys^  aM 
travelled  through  the  counties  of  Derby,  -Lcioeatasr,  luod 
Northampton,  addressing  J^he  people  in  the  qiarket^plaoea, 
and  inveighing  strongly  against  injustice,  drunkenhessi  a«i4 
the  other  prevalent  vices  of  the  age.     About 'tbistime^  he 
apprehended  that,  the  Lord  bad  forbidden  him  fo  takeioff 
.  fais  hat  to  any  one;,  and  required  him  to  speak -to- the 
people  ^n  the  language  of  >Mou  4nd  thee;,th9iX  he.  mruafe 
not  bend  his  knee  to  earthly,  authorities ;.  and  that  he  muat 
pn*  no  aocdurit  .take  an  oath.     His.  peculiar;itie8>  e^cpoaed 
]iim  to  much' ukijiistifiable  .treatment,  although^  it  must  be 
allowed  that  Jie  sometimes  provoked  harsh  usage  by  bfa 
iatempeijate  I  zeal.     At  Derby  the  followers  of  Fox  vRere 
first  denominated  >^^  quakers,''  as  a>term  of  reproach,  eittear 
pa  account  6f  the ;  trembling  accent  used  iu  ^the  ideliviery  ef 
their  sp^ches,    or, .  because,   when  brought.  fadkuRe  i the 
higher  powers,  they  exhorted  the  magistrates  and  other 
persons  present  <^to  tremble  atthe  ns^me  Qf  the  Lord*'* 
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Jn:l6Si  fox  #as  sent  prtsoKier  t6  Cromw6ll,  wlib  coli* 
tented  himself  with  obtaining  a  written  promise  that  ii^ 
would  not  take  up  arms  against  him  or  the  existing  govern* 
ttient ;  and  having  discussed  various  topics  with  mildtfess' 
and  candour,  be  ordered  him  to  be  set  at  liberty.  For 
probably  now  felt  himself  bold  in  the  cause,  re-commenced 
his  mirtvstertal  labours  at  London,  and  spent  sometime  in 
indicating  fats  principles  by  means  of  the  press,  and  m 
stnswemig  the  books  circulated  against  the  society  whicii 
he  had  founded,  and  which  began  to  attract  public  notice 
in  ffltoy  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Notwithstanding  the  mo^ 
deration  of  Cromwell  towards  Fox,  he  was  perpetually 
subject  to  abuse  and  insult,  and  was  frequently  imprisoned 
and  hardly  used  by  magiistrates  in  the  country  whither  ho 
felt  himself  bound  to  travel ;  and  nmre  than  once  he  was 
obliged  to  solicit  the  interference  of  the  Protector,  to  fre© 
llim  firom  the  persecutions  of  subordinate  officers.  Onc0 
he  wrote  to  Cromwell,  solicitifig  his  attentiom  to  the  suf-»' 
ferings  of  bis  friends ;  and  on  hearing  a  rumour  that  be 
was  about  to  assume  the  title  of  king,'  Fox  solicited*  an 
audience,  and  remonstrated  with  him  very  freely  upon  thii 
measure,  as  what  must  bring  shame  and' ruin  on  himself  and 
bis  posterity.  He  also  addressed  a  paper  tothe  heads  and 
governors  of  the  nation,  on  occasion  of  a  fast  appointefd  on 
account  of  the  persecutions  of  the  protestants  abroad,  in 
which,  he  embraced  the  opportunity  that  such  appointment 
offered,  of  holding  up,  in  proper  colours,  the  impropriety 
and  iniquity  of  persecution'  at  home.  The  history  oi 
Fox,  for  several  years  previously  to  1666,  consists  of 
'details  of  his  missions,  and  accounts  of  his  repeated  im-^ 
prisonments*  In  this  last-mentioned  year  he  was  liberated 
l»y  order  of  the  king,  and  he  immediately  set  about  form* 
ing  the  people  who  had  embraced  his  doctrines  into  a  com^ 
pact  and  united  body :  monthly  meetingswere established, 
and  other  me^ns  adopted  to  provide  for  the  various  exi^ 
gen<iesta  which  they  might  be  liable.  - 

*.  About  1669  he  married  Margaret,  the  widow  of  jtidge 
Fell,,  at  whose  house  he  bad  been  entertained  in 'his  pm- 
gress  through  Lamsashire.  'The  ceremony,  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  according  to  that  simple  form  which  is  practised 
to  this,  day  among  the  people  of : his  persuasion.  He  only 
aoquainted  their  common  friends  of- their  intention;  and 
having  received  their  approbation,  they  took  each  other  in 
marriage*^  by  mutual  public  declarations  to  that  intent^  at 
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a  meetfUg  Appointed  for  the  purpose  atBrisloIv  After  tliil 
jtr.  Fox  sailed  for  America^  where  he  ^pent  two  ydart  m 
inakifig  proselytes^  and  in  codBrming  the  faith  and  prae«r 
lice  of  those  wlio  bad  alres^ly  joined  in  hi^oause.  .Soorn 
itUit  bis  return  to  Eoglaiid  be  was  taiseD  into  cuatody,  ^nd 
fbrawn  into  Worcester  gaol  under  the  charge, of  baring; 
^f-  hekl  a'  meeting  from  all  parts  of  the  iiati6Q,  for  terri« 
fying  the  kii>g's  subjects/'  After  being  aequil^^  lie 
n^U  to  Holland^  and  on  his  return  a  suit  v^  ioatitiited 
^;ainst  bind  for  refusing  to  pay  tithes ;  bis  oppQnetttt  werd 
sucoessful^  and  be  was  obliged  to  aubmil  to-the  oenae*^ 
^oencesw  In  1 6^4  Fox  again  visited  the  coniineAt, :  9bA 
upon  bia  return  be  found  bia  health  and  spirits  too  much 
impaired  by  incessant  fatigues^  and  almost  perpetual  per^ 
aecutions^  to  contend  'any  more  witb  his  enemies :  be  ac4 
eordiogly  lived  more  retired  ;  and  in  1690  bid  died,  ia  tho 
aixty^seventb  year  of  bis  age ;  having,  however,  performed 
Ibedmlies  ef  a  preacher  till  within  a  few  dayaoC  biad»^ 
eease*  His  writings,  exclustve(  of  a  few  aepsdrate  pieceaj 
wbitb  were  aol  pritited  a  second  time,  were  collected  iit 
S  vols,  folio;  the  first  contains  bis  ''^ Journal  ;^'  ihe  second 
%  QoUection  of  bis  ^^  Epistles  ;*'  the  third,  his  ^'  Doctrinal 
Pieces.**  Fox  was  a  man  of  good  natural .  talents,  and 
thotougbly  conversant  in  the  scriptures.  The  incessant 
ptnl*  vdbteh  be  exhibited  through  life,  afibrds  abundai»t 
fvidenoe  of  bis  piety^  sincerity,  and  purity  6f  intenfcioD } 
aod  bis  -sufferings  bear  testimony  to  bis  fortitude,  patience^ 
and  resigaalion  to  tbe  Divine  wilK  William  Pehn,  apebk^ 
ing  of  bim^  says  that  "  be  bad  an  extraordinary  gift  in 
opening  tbe  scriptures^  but  that,  above  all,  be  eitoelled  in 
]H!a]rer«.  Tbe  reverence  and  solemnity  of  his  address  and 
^haviour,  and  the  ferventness  and  fullness  of  bis  Werds^ 
ofte»  struck  strangers  witb  admiratipn.'V  He  also  meit*<^ 
tionSy  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  his  meekness,  h«i^ 
milky^  aad  moderation ;  and  he  adds,  that  be  was,  civil 
beyond  all  forms  of  breeding;  in  bis  behaviour  veryteaa^ 
pehite,  eating  litde,  and  sleeping  less,  thougfa  a  balky 
person.^ 

FOX  (ioffiN),  an  eminent  English  diviae  and  ebHrcb<|> 
iMstoriani  was  born  at  Boston  in  Liooolnsbiroy  ef, honest 
and  reputable  parents  in  1517,  the  very  year  that  Lu&er 
Vegan  to  oppose  the  errocs  of  the  dumb  of  Rdbso.    Hia 

^  Sevtl'f  Hist  of  QiuaBen.-«esl't  Fiuit|inf«.-Befis's  Cjdopedit. 
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fciber  dyhig  When  ^  w^  young,  and  bis  motMf  mistryihg 
agaiir,  be  Ml  voder  the  tutelage  of  a  faiher-iti-law^  wit^ 
^rfiom  heremahi^  till  the  age  of  sixteen:  He  was  th«ni 
talfered.of  Brasseti  Nose  eoUege  in  Oxford,  wbere  he  hkd 
for  his  chamber-^frilow^  the  celebraled  dean  Nd»veU,  and 
pecbaps  the  same  tuter,  Mr.  John  Hawarden  or  Harding^ 
who  was  aCterwaitls  principal  of  the  college,  and  tb  whbiti 
Fox  dedicated  his  work  on  the  Eueharist.  In  May  I53f; 
In  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  He  was  soon  dhN 
idttgiiished  fop  his  iinc^itimon  abilities  and  leartiing;  wa# 
abosen  frilow  of  Magdalen  college,  and  became  master  of 
arts  in  1  S4$.  He  discovered  in  his  younger  years  a  genitit 
fm  poetry^  and  wrote  in  an  elegant  style  several  Latins 
aoasedtesy  the  subjects  of  whi^h  were  tak^n  fVom' thci 
scriptures^  We  have  a  comedy  of  lus>  entitled^  <<De» 
Christo  Triutophdnte/'  printed  in  15SI,:and  at  Basil  in 
I  $56^  Svo;  which  was  translated  into  Eiigiish  by  Richard 
Day,  son  of  John  Day>  the  famous  printer  in  the  reign  of 
queefl.  Elisabeth,  'and  published'  with  this  title,  <<  Chrisl 
Jesds  TMumpliaiit,  wherOin  is  described  the  gforioustrt^ 
uQlpfa  and  conquest  of  Christ  over  ^in^  death,  and  the  la#,** 
&c.  15.79;  and  in  1607>  in  8vo^  It  was  again  published 
in  the  original  in  1672^  atid  dedicated  to  all  schoolmastenrj 
in  order  that  it  might  be  admitted  into  their  respectlVi? 
schools,  for  the  peculkir  ^egance  of  its  style,  by  T.  Ci 
M.  A;  of  SidneyoeoHege,  in  Cambridge*  The  date  of  tiid 
'first  edition  {1551),=  shows  that  Anthony  Wood  was  mis^ 
laken^  in  asserting  that  Fox  wrote  it  at  Basil,  to  which  plad^ 
he, did  not  go  until  after  the  acdession  of  queen  Mary  iU 

Mr/F4X,  <br  some  time  after' his  going  to  the  university;' 
waiattached  to  the  popish  religion,  in  which  he  had  beerii 
brought  tip,  but  afterwards  applied  himself  to  divinit^> 
with  sememiat  more  fervency  than  circumspection;  and 
discovered  himself  in  favour  6f  the  reformation  tb^n  going 
otH  before  he  was  kndwn  to  those  Who  maintained  tbd 
eatisfSy  or  thoM  who  wer6  bf  ability  to  t>rotect  the  main* 
tainers  of  it.  ^  In  order  t6  judge  of  the  controversies  whicH 
thto  (Hvided  Um  chnrt^b,  bis  first  c^re  was  to  search  dtU^ 
gently  into  the  ancient  and  modern  history  of  it ;  to  leartf 
its  Iteginning,  by  what  arts  it  flourished,  and  by  whaf 
errors  it  began  to  d^ctine ;  to  consider  the  clauses  of  thosci^ 
eontroversies  and  dissensions  which  had  arisen  iTi  the 
churchy  and  to  weigh  attentively  of  wba%  moment  and  eoh« 
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aequenc^  they  were  to  religion.  To  this  end  he  appH^ 
^im$elf  with  such  zeal  and  industiy,  that  before. iie  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  bad  read  over  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers,  the  schoolmen,  the  councils,  &c. ;.  and  bad 
ilso  acquired  a  competent  skill  in  the  Hebrew  language* 
But  from  this  strict  application  by  day  and  by  night  while 
s^  Oxford,  from  forsaking  his  friends  for  the  most^solitaty 
retirement,  which  >he  enjoyed  in  Magdalen  grore,  from 
tj^e  great  and  Tisiblevdistractions  of  bis  mind,  and  above 
9^11,  from  absenting  himself  from  the  public  worship,  arose 
suspicions  of  his  alienation  from  the  church  ;  in  which  his 
fnemies  being  soon  confirmed,  he.  was  accused  and  con« 
demned  of  l^resy,  expelled  bis  college,  and  thought  to 
bswe  -been  favourably  dealt  with,  that  he  escaped  with  .his 
life.  • '  This  was  in  1 545.  -  Wood  represents  this  affair  some- 
what differeuitly  ;  he  says  in  one  pl&ce,  that  Fox  resigned 
bis  feUowhbip  to  avoid  expulsion,  and  in  another  th^t  he 
waif  ^^  in  a  n^anner  obliged  to  resign  his  fellowship/' .  Tbe 
stigma, 'however^  appears  to  have  been  the  same,  for  bis 
i:e)ations  were  gr^eatly  displeased  at  bin),  and  afraid  tA 
countenance  or  protect  one  condemned  for  a  ciqpi^ 
offence;  and  his  father-^in-law  basely  took  advantage.  t)f  it 
to  withhold  bis  paternal  estate  from  him,  thinking  proba^ 
biy  that  he^  who  stood  in  danger  of  the  law  himself,  would 
with  difficulty  find  relief  from  it.  Being  thus  forsaken  by 
bis  friends,  be  was  reduced  to  great  distress ;  when  be  was 
taken  into  the  house  of  sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Warwickshire, 
to  be  tutor  to  his  cbvldreii.  Here  be  married  a  citizen's 
daughter  of  Coventry,  and  eontinued.in  sir  Thomas's 
family,  till  his  children  were  grown  up;  after  which, he 
spent  some  time  with  his  wife's  father  at  Coventry.  He 
I'emoved  to  London  a  few  years  before  king  Henry's  death ; 
where  having  neither  employment  nor  preferment,  he  was 
ligain  driven  to  great  necessities  and  distress,  but  was ,  re^- 
lieved,  according  to  his  son's  account,  in  a  very  remark^ 
able  manner.  He  was  sitting  one  day,  he  says,  in  S^. 
Paul's  church,  almost  spent  with  long  fasting,  his  counte- 
pance  wan  and  pale,  and  his  eyes  hollow,  when .  there 
came  to  him  a  person,  whom  he  never  remembered  to  have 

Jeen  before,  who,  sitting  down  by  him,  accosted  him  very 
amiliarly,  and  put  into  bis  hands  an  untold  sum  of  money  ; 
.  ))idding  him  to  be  of  good  cheer,  to  be  careful  of  himself^ 
find  to  use  all  means  to  prolong  his  life,  for  that  in. a  few 
ddy9  n^w  hopes  were  at  hand,  and  new  means  of  subsist 
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eiice.-  Fox  tried  all  'methods  to  find  out  the  person.  b3^ 
whom  he  was  so  seasooably  relieved^  but  in  vain  >;'  tlid  preu 
diction,  howeirer^  was* fulfilled,  for  within  three  days  4mI 
was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  duchess  of  Richmond^  t^ 
be  tutor  to  the  children  of  her  nephew^  the  .celebrated 
earl  of  Surrey.*  Upon  the  ^commitment  of  this  amiabM 
nobleman  and  his  father  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  Tower) 
jthese  children  were. sent  to  be  educated  under  the >carev 
and  inspection  of  their  unnatural  aunt  ;the  duchess  of 
Richmond.  \  ..  -     -,  .\  ^    - 

In^  this -family  be  lived,  at  Ryegate  in  Surrey^  during  the 
latter  part  of  Henry's  reign^  the  five  years  reign^  of  Edward^ 
and  part  of  Mary^s;  being  at  this  time  protected .  by>  tfa^ 
duke/of.Noiiolk,  and  Wood  says  he  was  restored  to 'his 
fellowship,  of  Magdalen  college,  under  Edward  VL^  ■  Gar* 
diner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was,  however,  now.  deter^ 
snined  to  hkve  him  seized,  and  laid  many  snares  and  stra- 
tagems for  that  purpose.  The  bishop  was  very  intimate 
with  the^dttke  of  NoKfolk,,  often  visited  him,  andfrequeritly 
desiped  to  see  this  tutor.  The  duke  evaded,  the  request^ 
one  while  alleging  his  absence,  another  that  he  was.  in* 
disposed,!  stiir pretending  reasons  to  pat.  him  off.  ..M 
length  it  happened^  that  Fox,  not  knowing  the  bishop  te 
be  within  the  house,  entered  the  room,  where  .the  duk4 
and  he  were  in^ discourse;- and  seeing  the  bishop,  with^a 
fifaev  of  bashfulness,  withdrew  himself.  The  bishop> asking 
who  he  was,  the  duke  answered,  his  physioian,  who.wai 
somewhat 'unoourtly,  being  newly  .come  from  tbe.  univer* 
^ity.  ■  ^  I  like  his  countenance  and  aspect  very  well,!*  ve^ 
f^lied  the  bishop,  ^Vand  upon  oecadion  will  make  use  i  of 
Jbtmt«V  The  duke,  perceiving  from  hence  that  danger<  was 
at  hand,  thought  it  time  for  Fok  to  retire,  and  acccMrdingly 
furnuhed  him  with  the  means  to  go  abroad.  He  ieund^ 
before  he  could  put  to  sea,  that  Gardiner  had  issued  out. a 
warrant  for  apprehending  him,:  and  was  causing  the  most 
diligent  search  to  be  made  for  him^  nevertheless,  ho'at 

*  F«x'«  biographers  have  all  coo-  liberatity  fn  so  bigotled  a  catholic  aji 

eurred  im  ftaying  that  he  was  protected  the  dttke  of  Norfolk.'                      <     .' 

by  '*''oiie.of.tii»  pvpiif  tbeo'daka  of  f  11  does  notieem  itery  cUmi*  Swm 

IsrprfolkJ'.mfy^ns  Thomas  tbirdduka  this   story   whether  the,  bishop  )fAm 

^f^oifbik;  but  as  this  noblieman  did  Fox's  person,  or  whether,  knowing  it, 

■W  did  uHlil   1554,   whda   Fox   imi  .  he  a^^etedtofoedecefvedby  theduke*i 

abroad,  it  appears  more  probable  that  exouse,  that  he  might   lay .  bis  •  pUiSi 

1^  was  he  who  demoastrated  his  friend*  against  Fox's  life  with  les«  hazard  gl 

ibip  t»  Fok  in  the  atanner  described  ia  having  them  eoittnterplattet!. 
tte  text    Tl»  wonder  ii  to  find  this 
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Icfigftk ' eicap^di  with  lis  wife  tbmi  big  with.  oBiM.;  got 
over  la  Newport  Haveo,  trftVelled  to  Antwerp  Mid :  Ftahc^ 
lort,  «rtiere  he  waft  involveiji  in  the. troublfis  exchbtiihy  Dr« 
42o^  and  bis  partgr ;  and  tbfi  first  setkiers  beiag  ^tivdn  ffom 
iiwt  place^  b«  cemoved  fooui  tbeace  to  Basil,  where  iium^ 
hsiB  of  English  snbjects  resorted  in  those  times  of  perseoo^ 
^on*  lu  this  city  be  maintained  himself  and  familjr,  1^ 
^mttvectiDg  the  press  for  Oporinus^  a  celebrated  prister; 
tuidii  was  ber^  that  be  laid  the  plan  of  bis  famous  Iworir^ 
^*  The  History  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Ckmrch.'* 
ile  bad  pul^lished  at  Strasbnrgfa,  in  i6Si4,  in  8f6,  ^  G0m«> 
meatarii  Rerom  in  Ecdesia  gestarimi)  maximarumque  pei: 
loftam  Eurbpam  persecutionuni  a  Wielavi  temporibns  ad 
iumc .usque  astatem  descripfearum/*  in  one  hook:  to>wbidh 
Im  added  fire  more  books,  aU  printed  together  at  Basi^ 
iM^^  in  felio.  ^  ' 

.  After  qneen  Mary's  death,  which  bishop  Aylmer  says 
fax  foretold  at  Basil  the  day  before  it  happened^,  and  Eli^ 
^sbetb  «nas  settled  on  the  throne,  and  the  psbtestant  rdi^ 
gioD  established.  Fox  returned  to  bis  native  couirtry,.  where 
lie  found  a  veiy  faithful  friend  in  his  former  pupil,  now 
iiaurtb  duke  of  Nprfiilk ;  who  maintained  bioiat  bk  house, 
end  settled  ^a  pension  on  him,  wiAck-  was  afterwards  con^* 
firmed  by  his  son.  In  1572,  wlieor  this  unhappy  diike  of 
Kotfolk^was  beheaded  for  his  treasouaUe  odnuec^on  with. 
Mary  queen  of  Scothmd,  Mr.  Fox  and  dean  Nowett  ati* 
tended  him  opou  the  scafibld.  Oecil  also  obtained  ibr  Fox, 
in.  I  ft68,  of  the  queen  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  fiidis# 
bury,  though  Fox  himself  would  have  declined  actepting 
it;  and  though  he  had  many  ppwerfvl friends,  ds  Waning*' 
iiam,  sir  Francis  Drake,  sir  Thomas  Grediam,  the  bishops 
ISriomlal,  Pilkington,  Aytmer,  &c.  who  would  ha\^  raised 
Inm  to  considerable  preferments,  be  declined  tbeoi :  bein^ 
always  unwilling  to  subscribe  the  canons,  and  distikiug 
state  ceremonies  of  the  church.  When  srdiiiisbop  f^arker 
snmmoned  the  London  clergy  to  Lambecb,  and  tsquiD^  of 
them  whether  they  would  yield  conformity  to  the  ecclesi- 
asticarhabics,  and  testify  the  same  by  |heir  subscriptions^ 
the  old  man  produced  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  ^'  To 
this  (says  be)  will  I  subscribe."  And  when  a  subscription 
to  the  canons  was  required  .of  him,  he  refused  it,  sayings 
**  I  have  nothing  in  the  church  save  a  prebend  at  S«|lisbury  ^ 
sti\^  much  .g9P4  may  it  do  you,  if  you  will  tajte  it  ^Mvajr 
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4Bf^  ine^/'  .Sudi  vespect,  liow)Bver»  did  the  bitbofHy 
4iuxst/of  tbem  fbraierly  his f eUaw  exiles^  bear  to.lus  age^ 
|Muls,  i  aiid  labboiVy  that  iie  continued  ia  itio  bla^dntlu 
But  tfaottgh  Fcvx  was  a  aoD-^conforiDtst,  be  mta»  a  tiefyrtto*- 
dwate  iuie,  and  -  highly  disappi^oved  of  the  in  temperance 
of , the  riigid.pirrUdflrs*  He  exjmMes  himself  to  tha  fplWa^ 
11^  jeffectin  a  Latin  letter,  written  on  the  exfiiilsioa  «f  bk 
^soa  by  lihe  paritans  from  Magdalen^oU/ege,  on  tfaetgcoimd* 
less  inipultatioD  .of  bis  having  turned. papist  ;<i^  wbiohaae 
the  follpwiag  passages.  **  I  confess,  it  has  always  been  injf 
great  care,  if  I  could  not  be  serticeaUe  to  many^  person^ 
^et  not  knowingly  to  injure,  any  one,  and  least  of  all  thoae 
of  Magdalen  college.  I  cannot  therefore  but  the  more 
wonder  at  the  turbulent  genius,  which  .iospii^a  those  faoi- 
IliouB  puritans,  so  that  violating  the  law*  of  *gratf  tude^  ide^ 
«pt8ing  my  letters  and. prayers,  disregarding  the  interoes^ 
atob  of  the  president  binvself  (Br.  ^Huniphreys}^  without  any 
previous  admonition,  or  assigning  any  eause^  they;  iiawe 
exorcised  so  great  tymnny  against  me  and  my  son ;  wiaref 
otte,  :wfao  lilce  them  would  be  violently  i^rageoos  againflt 
bishops  and  archbishops,  or  join  myself  with  them,  tbat  is^ 
would  become  mad,  as  they  are,  I  had  4iet  inet  with  dbia 
severe  treatment  Now  because^  qeiie  diflbtfeiafromtbefa^ 
i  have  chosen  the  side  of  modea^  and  pablic  tvanqui.Uii^^ 
heace  the  hatred,  they  hi^ve  a4Mg  time  eonceiv^d  agatast 
ase,  is  «t  Jast  grown  to  this  degree  b£  bitterness.  Aa  thU 
is  the  case^  .1  dp  not  so  much  ask  you  whcu:  you  w»ill  'do>oef 
my^acooufit,  as  what  is  to  be  tbdogbt  of  !for  y<^r  saki^c 
yoa  who  are  prelates  of  the  church  ^am  and  agadn  eoa^ 
Oder.  As  to  myself,  though  the  taking  awiay  the  fcMowti' 
ship  from  my  son  is  a  great  aflietipn  to  me,  yet  becaeae^ 
^is  «s  only  a  private  concern,'  I  bear  it^with  mei«e  aiede»a» 
tioci;  I  ai|i  «Mtch.  more  conc^ltied  upon  account  ^^tkm 
church,  which  ispublio:  1  peirceive  a  certajiri  race  ef  met 
risiiag  tip^  whO|  if  ^bey'sbouki  increase  and  gadier  strength 
in  tfaaskiagdom^  lem  sorry  te say  whatdiatufbancel  fortae^ 
must  foll<i>w  from  it.  Your  prudeiice  is  not  igo0rant  hoW 
Bioch  the  Ohfistian  reti^iou' formerly  sqfFered  by  the  di^ 
i^ulatfon  and  hypocrisy  o^  tiie  ^inoaka.  At  {^resent  iA 
tbeienien  I  know  not  'what  soit'of^nen^  iiienks  seema  te 
revive ;  so  iituch  more  perdicidus  than  the  foraaei^  as  with 

•  •  *  *      *  •  .     ^ 

♦x  Kooe  of  Fox*8  biographetfi  seem  Hurbam,  bt|t  qyiUed  U  Uie  tame  yem^ 
t0^^ka90*bwa  aware  that  in  1 572  lie  was  probably  an  accowit  of  bis  aovdoiifor* 
«ohatMta»^ef<ebe&i4a-ais-fib«iMbaf    nitf,       


.w>re  subtle  artifices  of. deceiving^  under  pretence  of:|na(r 
.fectioo,  like  suge^players  Who  only  actapact,  they.coia- 
.ceaL  a  more  dangerous  poison;  who  while. they  reqnicp 
-e^ry  thing,  to  be.  formed  according  to  theirs  own  ^  stnct 
i.discipline'  and  conscience,;  will  not  desist  .until  they  '  hdsfeu 
-hcougbt  alk things  into  Jewdoh  bondage.!'  *  Conformably. tqu 
: these  sentiments,  he  expmsses  himself  on. many  other  90- 
casions^  in  which  he  bad  no  private  interest^  and  the  twp. 
.succeeding,  reigns  provedithat  he  had  not> judged  rashly  of 
the  (Violent  tempers  and  designs  of.  some  of  the  puritans^  ^ 
.Those^  however^  who  detest  their  proceedings  against  tbe. 
son  of  a  man  who  had  done  so  .much  for  the  reiFormatioD| . 
^wilt  be  pleased  to.  hear  that,  he  was  restored  to  his  fellow-. 
^ip  a  second  time,  by  the  queen's  .mandate. 

.Ii>  1564  he  sent.  a.Laxin  panegyric  tx>.tbe  queen,-  upo^^^ 
Jb^  indulgence  to  some  divines,  who  had  scruples: respects*' 
*inga  strict  conformity,  and. yet  were  sufFeredao  hold  digr 
uities  in  the  church.     In  July  151  p  he  wrote  a.  Latin  lettcf, 
to  the  queen,  te  dissuade,  her  majesty  from  putting  to, 
jdeath  two  anabaptists^  who  bad  .been  condemned  to  be,' 
biirnt.    Fuller,  who  transcribed  this  letter  from  the  brigi-; 
naif  has.  published  St  in  his  .V  Church  mstory,'\and  Cpt- 
Jier,^  who  has  toa frequently  jroined.  the  popish  cry  against, 
JFox^yet  allows  that  it  is  wfritten.in  avvery  handaome.CUristiaa 
strain.  .  In  this  let^r,.  Fox  dedburi^s,  /^  tbat  wi^h  r^ard.t9 
ihose  fanatical  sects,,  he  does  not  think  they  ought,  to  be^'i^ 
^oontenancedin  a  state,,' but  chastised  in  a.  prop^:  manner;;, 
fatijt  that  to  punish  with  flames  the  bodies  of  tbofiie,  .who  err. 
xitther  from  blindness  than  obstitiacy  of  wilt,  is  cruel,  W^ 
inor^e  suiuble  to  the  examplje  pf  the  Romish  church,,  than' 
4h^  mildness^  ,of  the  gospel  ;•  and  in  short  such  a.dr<6adCur 
4»istoiiiv  as  coujd  i)ei^erha>ve  l^eeft  introduced  into  the  medk 
«ild  gentle  church  of  .Chrk^i'.e^Q^pt  -by  fi»  popes^  wpii 
pattioularly  by  Innocent  Ill.^fwbo  6rst  took  tb^t,  method  .pf. 
jcestraining  heresy.     He,cA^trve«;  that  be  dQes  not,  write. 
<bMS  oiu  of  an  indulgence  tc^eirror,  hnjt>  as  hejis^  man>, 
ant  of  regard  tO;  the  lives.  :o£  mer^  that  they  mAy  have* an 
opportunity  of  repenting,  of ,  their  errors*     He.  declares  a, 
tenderness  for  the  livea^  not  only  of  men*  but  even  of  brute 
animals  themselves;  and  .affirms;  that*  he  could  never  pass 
by  a  sla\ighterTbousey  without  the  strongest  sense  gf  pain 
and  regret.     He  entreats  her  majesty,  therefore,  to  spare 
<he  lives  of  these  wretches,"^  &c.  '  But  Fuller  tells  us,  that 
though  the  queen  consta^^tly  caM^d  Mr*  F,qx  ^^her  Father^'* 
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fm.  ^i  ga^iTl^l  dat' denial  ^  to  the  saving  of  tfae!^fiy^£ 
vorlesi  tb^  ri^atited  thcfir  errors^  #bich  they  refused,  an^ 
Wcff^  eiC0t^vit#d^      ' 

fiahi  WM  ^  iftaiV  6f  gteftt!  btfmailfty  and  nncomiiic^'  Iibc<; 
MliCf.  lie^  was  at  li^ost  labbfious  student,  andrefoia^kdbly 
allsteini6ii0 ;  a-  most  jearned,  pious,  and  judi^tous  dfviiie; 
Md  eicrr  ot>p6tfkd  to  A\  tiietbods  6f  severity  iti  matters  of 
ref^fon.  Tbfltt'  be'  w^  nbt  promoted  Ara^  entii*ely  owihgr 
60  bh  t^^ning  sonle' opitiions  adverse  to*t!ie*  bHibits  and 
ceremonies  of  the  cburcb,  wbicb  be  bad  imbibed  abro^d^. 
*^  Alrboug*!^'  rfayjl  Fuller,  **  fhe  tidiest  nritre  in'  England 
wotiild  betVd  eoumed  itself  preferred  by  bein^  placed 'lipoi 
bis  bead,' ke  iDdficettt^'d  bims^lf  witK'a  pfebend  of  l^alis- 
bury.  Bo#  feamedljrhe wrote,  Bo#t:6rii5tatitly  he  preached^ 
bovi^  pibbriy  b«  lived,  sfnd  hd\f  cbeerfiiliy  be  diecf,  may  be 
teen  at  larger  iiy  ;t[i!e  life  pri^fixed  to  bis  book,**  '  Wood  and 
Stryp6'  are  ilftifedf  in'  their  praises  of  his  talents  and  pers6nal 
eliaif aetel' ;  tbe  foriiiei'  orily,  Kkehi^  sucbessor  Coffier^  caA- 
1*13*  fotgiw  bi«il  ft^  bdng  "  a-^evftnfe'  Calvinist,  atid  a  bUte* 
e^tdy  to  popefy.**  Of  his  liberality  many  anecdoUs  tfiajf 
b^  fotMidf  iir  otf I*  aulfaorMes.  .      ^ 

Thfesf  €f»c**leAt' Aton- died  in  t587,  in  the  70tti  year  6f 
bl*  afge,  *rd  wk»  btfri«d  in  the*  cfeanc^l  of  St.  Giles,  Cri^Vi 
pt^gatcr;  of  wblcb;'  ie  is  said;  be  vras  sometime  ric^ar ;  butf^ 
aifWdod  thfak^,  if  be  ha*  It  at  all,  bekeptitblit  a  liftl^ 
while,  ill  i*te^b€^nin^  of 'EH2abeth''s  reign.  -  He  left  twti 
M)n«,  ^Sllmu«t  tffld'Thom^^.  Sa^urel  bbcat^e  demy,  atVd 
afteWtaHdb  m^4f  of  Magdaletr^coli^g^;  irf  O^fbrd.  U 
Uld,  M  wtwe  hiij  ftttherV  life,  pfefij^ed  to  his  «  Afcti 
and  Mdnoemitfi  of  Ae-  Churdh:*'  Thoftia^  wa:s  felio'vf  of 
King's  college,  in' Caaftbridge,  and 'became  aftervVafd'iS  iA 
emin^ne  pbyiiitiM  at  Lohdon. 

Besides  what  has  beeti  iheritiohed,  Fox  wrote,  1.  "  D4 
Cemoitti  6eW^Exc64KyiAi!infcatione  EccI6siastica,  Interpella:* 
€ii>:  ad  AreUti^ptsMptHil  Csntuariensem,  T551,''  8to:  2. 
•♦Tabtetfof  Otamrttfr,  l*5i^*'  Wood  tefls  us,  tbaf  tlies^ 
<*TaMeS  w^i-el  subWribe*  in  p¥int  by  eight  lords  of  th^ 
pti^i^  countiU;<  but  were  quickly  lard  aside;  a^'  being  fa* 
m^i^e'top'Sberi,  tWin  king  Henry  the  VIIIth*s  GVammaif 
wfti^  too  ibng.V  y.  ^  ArticuK  siv^  Aphoirismi  aliquot  Joan* 
nia  Wideft  spai^im  aut  ex  vafiis  illius  opusculis  excerpt! 
per  tfiHie!rsarios  PapitSoIas^  ae  Concilia  Constantiensi  e%)^ 
bibitiOV  4.  •••C<>llfecffBnea  quflftdam  ex  Reginafldi*  Pecocld 
EpistsdpLCibei^riensid  opusculis  e^rostis'  c5oil$'ervata/  et  et 
Vol.  XV.  D 
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%iliiqae.  psegmate  transcripts.**      5.  <^  Opktographiii  mi 
Ozonienses."    The  three  last  are  printed  with  bis  **  Com*- 
mentarii  rerum  in  Ecclesia  gestarum/'  at  Strasburgy  \554ti 
in  8vo,  mentioned  above.    6.  *' Concerning  Man's  Elec-* 
tion  to  .Salvation,    1581/'  8to.    7.  ^  Certain  Notes  ol 
Election,    added  to  B^a's  Tr^se   of  Predestination^ 
11581/'  8vo..    8.  ''  The  Four  Evangelists  in  the  old  Saxoa 
Tongue,  with  the  English  thereunto  adjoined,  1571,"  4t0) 
^nd  many  other,  pieces,  which  were  levelled  against  the 
iPapists.    .....  « 

None  of  these,  however,  are  likdy  to  add  nwcb  to  bis 
{ame,  which  is  now  exclosively  founded  on  bis  ^*  Acts  aii4 
^Monumedts,*'  piore  familiarly  known  as  *' Fox's  Book  of 
Martyrs.*'     Of  this  vast  undertaking,  some  brief  account 
ci^nnot  be  iminteresting.    We  h^ve  befons  noticed  diat  be 
conceived  the  plan^  and  accented  fome  patt  of  it  when 
be  was  at  Basil,  hut  reserved  the  greateat  part,  of  it  until 
bis  return, home,  when  he  fl|ight  avail  himself  of  living 
authorities.     It  appears  by  hb  notes  that  the  oompletiaft 
of  it  occupied  him  for  eleven  years,  during  wlucb  bis  la« 
hour  must  have  been  incessant.     His  assistaotSf  however,- 
were  numerous.    Among  those  who  pointed  ont  sources  of 
information,  or  contrihuted  materials,  was  Grtodal^  after*' 
wards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  when  an  eicile  for 
bis  religion,  cstabtisbed  a  correspondence  in  England  for 
dbiis  purpose,  and  received  accounts  of  most  of  the  acts  and 
sufferings  of,tbe  martyrs  in  queen  Mary's  reign.    It  is  saidf 
also  to  have  been  owing  to  GrindaTs  strict  regard  tO'ttath^* 
that  the  publication  of  the  work  was  so  long  delajred,  as 
be  rejected  .  all  common  -reports'  that  were  brought  over) 
unless  con fiirmed  by  the  most  satisfactory  evidence*     tt 
was-  this  scrupulous  fidelity  which  induced  him  to  adviso 
Fox  at  first  only  to  print  separately,  such  memoirs  of  cer^ 
tain  individuals,  as  could  be  authenticated,  which  accord^ 
ipgly  was  done,  although  these  separate  publications  atw 
how  seldom  to  be  met  wi^.    At  length-  after  a  residence 
of  some  years  in  England,  employed  in  collecting  written 
and.  oral  in  formation,,  the  first  edition  was  pufajisbed  at 
Londpo  in   1563,  in  one  thick  vol.  'folio,  mth  the-title 
V  Acts  and  Monuments  of  these  latter  and  |^erillous  days 
tp.ucbiug  matters  of  the  Churche,  wherein  are  compve* 
•bended  and  described  the  great  persecutions  and  bofribte 
troubtefi,  that  have  b^n  wrought  and  practised  by  the 
Honiisb  prelates,  speciallye  in  this  realme  cf .  Engiand  aird 


y  {W>m  the  yea:r  of  oar  Lorde  a  thcMrand  unto  tlie 
tine  now  ^ve^enl,  &C4 .  Gatbeaed  and  eollected  according 
t^ihe  true  bopnes  and  wcyliQget  certificatorie,  as  well  of 
tbe  parties  themselves,  that  suffered,  as  out  of  the  bishops 
iegi8Sers>  tirtiicb  were  the  doers  thereof.*'  *  Mr.  .Fon  pefr' 
panted  a  ci^y  of  this  edition  to  Magdalen^coUegc),  Oxford*, 
and-  at  the  same  time  wrote  a  Latin -letter  to  Dr.  Lawrence 
liomphreys,  priofeed.  by  Heame  in  his  Appendix,  No.  V. 
lozhis  preisce.  tbv  *^  Adhnori  de  Domersham  Hist,  de  rebus 
glestis  Glastooensibos,"  Ozon.  1727.  This  volume,  which 
idates  prineipaUy  to  the  instory.of  martyrdom  in  England^ 
was-afibelwardiEi  enlarged^  first  to  two,  and  at  length  to  three* 
tolames,  iblic^  embmetng  a  history  of  the  Christian  church 
from  the. ^earliest  times,  aod.ki  .every  .part  of  the  world. 
Tfae.nitith  edition  appeared  in  ]684^  with  copper-plates, 
riiose  n  the  former  editkms  being  in  wood,  which  last, 
kosreyer,  ace  prefisned  by  collectors^  some  of  them  con* 
Imiiigreal  portsaitiSb  .  The  publishers  of  the  last  edition 
badekHMt  (Stained  a  promise  from  Charles  IL  to  revive  the 
osdexmade  ie  queen  Eiizabeth^s  time  for  placing  the  work 
ijni(tbeeommoD  halls -of  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  coi<^ 
legesi  ohurchea*  But^  if  we  look  at  the  date,  1684,  and 
i«eoMect.  the  .hopes  .then  entertained,  of  re-establishing 
popery,r  wcLshaU  .not  be  much  surprized  that  this  order 
was  Botb^reaewed,  tnor-iperfaaps,  from  the  improved  atate  of 
pi^ess^} and  >of  education j.  was  it  necessary.  Since  that 
,.  J^owever,  ^tbera  has 'been  ik>  xepublication  of  the 
Oiiiiipjele.wetsk,*altboiigh.tbe  English  part  continues  to  this 
day  aretaodaed  hoefc  among  the  pofolishors  of  works  in  the 
liaiiEedical  way,,  who  4iave  also: furnished  their  readers  with 
ialnuflsexable  abisdgoieots  in  every  form*  Yet  as  tbe^ri* 
gihal  has*  long  been  rising  in  price,  we  may  hope  that  the 
liiiersd  spirit  of  enterprise  wbieh  has  lately  produced  new 
fttitioAspf  the .  English  Chronicles,  will  soon  add^to  that 
mefuL.eoUeotioa  a  i^rint  of.  Fox,  with  notes,  corrections^ 
and.AC0Uatioat}f  the  state'papers  and  records. 
.'  The  efiSeot  of  JSo:i^s  work,  inf«promotiiig,  or  rather  con- 
feniipg  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  to  which  we  owe 
all.that  distinguishes  us  as.a.ns^tion,  is  acknowledged  with 
universal  .conviction.'  It  is  proved  even  by  the  antipathy 
ofJitr^eneBiies,  .who  would  not  have  taken  such  pains  to' 
e^osetliia'errors,>aod  inveigh  against  the  wtork  at  large,' 
i£iibQ()Qhad  ixot:Jelt  that  it  created  in  the  public  mind  aa 
abhornsnjpe  of  i)ie  persecuting  spirit  of  popery^  which  has 
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suffered  little  ditiJntitiQa,  eiren  to  the  ftemoM  day*  AIL 
Ae  eodeaArours  of  the  popish  wcilers^  however,  from.  Harps^*: 
ield  to  Milner^  ^  have  not  pBonred,  and  it  oevieff  nrtli  be 
proved,  that  John « Fox  is  not  one  of  the  BMSt  failfaful  and; 
atiUbetitiG  of  alt  historians/'  And  in  the  wotfds^  of  thei 
.writer  fi'om  whom  we  borrow  tbk  assertion,,  we  add^  aU; 
though  with  some  reluctance  from  vespeat  to  tliegentle-» 
man'S'hanie^  *^  We  htiow  toomach  of  the  strong^  of  Fox'ii 
book,  and  of  the  weakness  of  those  of  his  adirers«ries,  to  b«t> 
farther  moved  by  Dr.  John  Mih»er*s  ceosntes,  than  to  ehai^ 
them  with  falsehood*  Ail  the  many  researcfaesi  and. dis^- 
Goveries  of  later  times,  inregand  to  hiatorical  doeument»^ 
have  only  contributed  to  place  the  geneml  fideliiy  and  tnithr 
of  B'ox's'  melancholy  narrative  on  a^  rook  whidfa  eaoinob  ber 

shaken."* 

FOX  (RicuARD),  an  eminent  prelate^  and  the  mnmfi-f 
cent  founder  of  Corpns  Cbrtsti  college,  Oxfonl,  .was  thai 
son  of  Thomas  FoXy  and  born"*  at  Ropesl^,  near- Grants*' 
ham,  in  Lincolnshire,  about  thB  latter  end  ol  ttuvreign  of. 
Henry  VI.  His  parents  are  said  to  have  been,  in  mean* 
circumstances,  but  they  must  at  least  have:  been  able  to  i 
afford  him  school  education,  since  the  only  diapute  on: 
this  subject  between  his  biogrtphers,  is^  whether  he  was* 
educated  in  grammar  learning  at  Boston,  or  at  Winches- 
ter. They  ail  agree  that  at  a  proper  age.  he  was  sent  txh' 
Magdalen-college,  Oxford,  where  he  was*  acqniring*  dis-*' 
tinetion  for  bis  extraordinary  proficient^,  when  the  plague,- 
wbi^b  happened  ti>  break  out  about  that  time,  obliged  iiim> 
to  go  to  Cambridge^  and  continue  his  studies  at  Pembvokv-^- 
ball..  After  remaining  some  time/ at  Cambridge,  he  re*' 
paired  to  the  university  at  Paris,  and  studied,  divinity  and 

*  Acoerding  to  Wood,  who  arailed  of  Fox,  Mr^  Williiflp  FqUnao,  a  scliQ- 

hiinseif  of  some  MS  accounts,  of  Fox  lar  of  Corpus,  aiul  an  able  antiquary^ 

preserved  in  this   college,  written  by  made  many  additions;  with  a  view  tv 

IVesiileAt  U  reenwa y ,  "  thit  Founder  vtes  pubMcBtldn,  m^acki  ft*  did  n^t '  4ive>  im 

born  in  efi  ancient  boufo  knoi^   to  compl«te.     His  MSS.  ire  parity  in  the 

some  by  the  name  of  Pullocfc's  Manor.**  library  of  Iht^  coll^e»  and  partly  in 

"This  hoMse»*»  he  adds,  ♦'  was  well  the  Asbmolean  Miweutn.     Mr.  Gotigh 

knt»wo  for  many  years  to  the  leilow«  of  dfeit  ap  *  very  aocttrate- sketch- of 

4.;orpus,  ^ho  rcvereytly  visited  it  when  Fox*s  Life,   for    ibie   Vetusta   Monu* 

thc3'  went  to  keep  courtx  at  their  ma*  mentA. 
nors.**    To  what  was  before  Mcordtfd 

'  LWe  prefixed  to  .bii  Act^and  Mottameiltt,  written  6yhts  SMI.^-Slrype'f  Afi^ 
naU,  and    Live^;  of  the  Archbishops,  passim.— Fuller's  Wortbit*s.-^4th.   Ox..' 

vol.  (. —  Tux's  xMS  C< 4 {tactions,  amon^  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  Brit.  lVI«ks.— Bir>g^ 
Brit .— Ftil ler 'p  A  fn-l  Kerl^vrvus.— Cburlim^  Life  of  Vfowctl^-^ordsaNMtb's  SH^ 
JBwftjayhy,  pfefaee,  lie. 
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tteeaaon  law^  and  hfere,  pvobably,  he  received  iria'doo* 
|pr'«  degree. .  Tim  visit  g««e  a  new  and  itoportaBt  tum^io 
his  U£e>  ftnd  imrodiiced  htm  to  that  eminence  wbioh  he 
preserved  f[)r  many  years  as  a  statesman.     In  Paris  he  be^ 
fnune  acquainted  with  Dr.  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  wtbonoE 
Hiphard-  III.  had  compelled  to  quit  his  native  conntiy^* 
and  by  this  prelate  be  was  recommended  to  the  earl  of 
Hiciiniondy  afterwards  Heciry  VI I.  wiio  was  then  procviding 
for  a  descent  upon  England.     Richmond^  to  whom  he  de* 
yoted  btubselfy  conceived  suck  an  opinien  of  his  talents 
and  fidelity^  that  he  entrusted  <to  Ims  care  «  negotiatiear 
wkh  Fnance  for  aopplies  of  men  and  money,  the  isstie  of 
which  he  was  not  able  himself  to  await;  and  Fox  sttc-' 
eeeded  to  the  utnsost  of  bts  wishes.    After  the  defeat  of 
tbe  usurper  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  in  1485,  and  the 
estabiishoient  of  Henry  on  the  throne,  tbe  latter  imme<» 
diately  appointed  Fox  to  be  one  of  bts  privy^cuuncil,  and 
about  the  same  time  bestowed  on  him  the  |>rebends  of 
BishopstOB  and  South  Grantham,  in  the  church  of  Sahs-f 
bury.    In  1487,  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Exeter^ 
and  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  with  a  pension  of^ 
twenty  shillings  a  day.     He  was  also  made  principal  se^> 
Cfetary  of  «tate,  and. master  of  St.  Cross,. near  Winchester;^ 
His  empl^ments  in  aflkirs  of  state  both  at  home  and « 
abroady  were  very  frequent,  as  he  shared  the  king's  cob« 
fidenoe  with  his  eurly  firiend  Dr.  Morton,  who  was  now' 
advanced  to  the  arcbbiBbopric  of  Canterbury,    In   1487, 
Fpx  was  seat  amba^tador,  with  sir  Richard  Edgecombe^ - 
cooqptroUer  of  the  houseliold,  to  James  IIL  of  Scotland^ 
where  he  negociated  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  between 
England,  and  Scotland,  whieh  was  to  expire  July  3,   1488, 
to  Sept.  1,   1489.     About  the  beginning  of  1491,  he  was 
employed  iu  an  enbbassy  to  tbe  king  of  France,  end  re* 
turned  to  England  in  Novenyber  following.     In  1494  he 
wient  a'gain.as  ambassador  tor  James  IV*  of  Scotland,  to 
include  some  differences  respecting  the  (inbery  of  tbe 
river  Eak,  in  which  he  was  not  successful.     Having  been 
translated  in  1492  frmn  tbe  see  of  Exeter  to  that  of  Bath  - 
and  Wells,  he  was  in  1494  removed  to  that  of  Durham. 
In  1497,  the  castle  of  Norbam  being  threatened  by  th^ 
king  of:  Scotland,  the  bishop  caused  it  to  be  fortified  and 
supplied  with' troops,  and  bravely  defended  it  in  person, 
nutiLlt  was  rejieuect  %  Thorny  nowar J,  eail  of  Surrey,  / 
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who  edmpelied  the  Scots  to  retiire.  Fox  was  tben,  a^^tbifljl 
time,  ftppoioted  to  oegociate  with  Scotland,  aud  sigoed^m 
seven  years  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms,  Sept.  SO, 
1497.  tie  soon  after  negociated  a  marriage  betw^ien 
Jli^mes  IV.  and  Margaret,  king  Henry ^s  eldest  daugbwr, 
which  was,  after  many  delays,  fully  concluded  Jan.  84, 

In  1500,  the  university  of  Cambridge  elected  him  their 
chancellor,  which  he  retained  till  1502;  and  in  the  sanfe 
year  (1600)  he  was  promoted  to  the.  see  of  Winchesti^r. 
In  1507  he  was  chosen  master  of  Pembroke-ball,  rm 
liridge,  which -he  retained  until  4519.     In  1507  and  1508 
he  was  employed  at  Calais,  with  other  commissioners,  in 
negociating  Sr  treaty  of  marriage  between  Mary,  the  king's 
third  daughter,  and  Charles,  archduke  of  Austria  after- 
wards the  celebrated  Charles  V.     In  1509*10,  he  was  sent 
to  France  with  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  Ruthal,  lMshof>,5of 
Durham,  and  concluded  a  ,new  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Lewis  XII.     In  1512  be  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  ibe 
foundation  charter  of  the  hospital  in  the  Savo}^     In  J>5i3 
he  attended  the  king  (Henry  VIII.)  in  his  expeditidn  to 
France,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Teroiiane,  andin 
Oetober  following,  jointly  with  Tliomas  Grey,  marquia  of 
Dorset,  he  concluded  a  ueaty  with  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian against  France.     In  1514,  he  was  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  the  renunciation  of  the  marriage  wkh  piiace 
Charles  of  Spain  by  the  princess  Mary ;.  one  of  the  ocan- 
missioners  for  the  treaty  of  peace 'between  Henry  Vj  II. 
and  Lewis  XII.  of  France ;  and  for  the  marriage  between 
the  said  king  of  France  and  the  princess  Mary,  the  same 
year.    He  was  aUo  one  of  the  witnesses'  to  tibe  marriage 
treaty,  and  to  the  confirmation  of  both  treaties ;  to  the 
treaty  of  friendsliip  with  Francis  L  and  to  its  confirmation 
in  the  following  year. 

This  appears  to  be  the  last  of  his  public  acts*  During 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  he  enjoyed  the  unlimited  favour 
and  confidence  of  bis  sovereign,-  and  bore  a  conspicuous 
share,  not  only  in  the  political  measures,  but  even  in  the 
court  amusements  and  ceremonies  of  thai;  reign*  Henry 
likewise  appointed. him  one  of  his  executors,  and  recom- 

•  •  f         • 

*  T^  suecetsion  of  tbe  House  of .  tbis  altUiiice,  and  to  the  |»rodeiice  of 
Stuart,  as  well  as  that  of  Brunswick  to  bishop  Pox  id  the  negoeiation  of  it^ 
the  Briiisb  throne;  is  to  be  referreil  to'    SeeLortf  Baooiil  Hist  of  HedtyVII.* 


mtided  btm  fttrongly  to  his  son  atld  successor*/  But  dv 
'tiioQgh  he  retained  his  seat  in  the  pmy^council,  and  eon* 
tinued'  to  tiold  die  ptivy*seal,  bis' influence  in  the  new 
reigti  gradnatly  abated.  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey  and  tdrd^ 
ipeasurer,  had  been  bis  rival  in  HeniTy  the  Seventh's  tios^^ 
and  learned  now  to  aceominodate  himself  to  the  extrava^ 
gant  passions  of  his  new  masteri  with  whom  he  Was  for  jBi 
'considerable  time  a  confidential  favourite ;  and  the  cele- 
brated Wolsey,  who  had  been  introduced  to  the  king  by 

•  Fox,  in  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Sufrey,  sopn 
-becaoie  more  poWerftil  than  either.    After  remaining  sonie 

time:  in^  office,  under  inany  tfiortiftcations,  our  prelat<^, 
together  with  archbishop  Warham,  retired  from  court  in 
1515.  Such  was  the  political  life  bf  bishop  Fox,  tlisitin- 
guished  by  high  influence  and  talent,  but  embittered;:  at 
length,  by  the  comtnon  intrigues  and  vicissitudes  to  wfaioh 
siatesmeii  aresubjectf  .  .    ^    <* 

His.  retirement  at  Winchester -was  devoted  to  acts;2)f 
chariijr  and  tnuiiificence,  although  he  did  not  now  for  the 

'  first  time  appear  as  a  public  benefactor.  He  had  be** 
stowed  large  sums  on  the  repairs  of  the  episcopal  palabe 
at  Durham,  while  bishop  bf  that  see,  and  on  every  oc(fa- 

:-sion  of  this  kind  discoirered  a  considerable  taste  ibr  arcbi- 

'  tectnre.     In  1522  he  founded  a  free^scbool  at  Taunton, 
and.  another  at  Grantham,  and  extended  his  beireficence  . 
to  many  other  foundations  within  the  diocese  of -Winches-^ 

-  ser. .  But  the  triumphs  of  his  munificence  .atid  .tasle  >ire 

•  principally  to  be  contemplated  in  the  additions  -whicbrhe 
:   built  bo«^h  within  and  without  the  cathedral  of  Wiitches- 

aer;    Of  these  we  shall  borrow  a  character  from  oo«t  whose 

fineenthosiasm  cannot  be  easi  (y  surpassed.^^^^  Itis  i  mpossible 

to  survey  the  works  of  this  prefaite,  either^  on  thja  outside 

..   of  the  church,  or  in  the  inside,  without  being'struck*  with 

their  beauty  and  magnificence.    In  both*  of  them  we>ee 

,.  the  most  exquisifte  art  employed  to  ekecute  the.  most  noble 

:    and  elegant  designs.    We  cannot  fail  in  particuUn  0f  ad- 

miriing  the  vast  but  well*proportioned  aivd  ornamented 

arclied  windows  which  surround  this  (the  eastern)  paft, 

and  give  light  to  the  sanctuary ;  the  bold  and-,  aii^y  flying 

•i .  ..       -  "      •       .        ...        •••■•■'. 

♦  The  Historian  of  Winchetier  re-  prince^  who  was  afterwards  Heory  VI  It; 

marks,    that  vo  .higher  |»roor  of  tbe  Dr.  MUaer  alto  Qon^sU  Mx«  GoogU'f 

coosideratioii  in  which  the  king  held  opinion  Uiait  be  was  not'tppnsor^  hut 

•  -him  raa  headdueed,  Uian  that  be  was  baptised  tht^  jroung  pripct. 

chosen  10  be  sponsor  to  the  jwog,  •                       -      '     •'     ■''■■■'* 
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batti;ffS9es  th^  sjtfetching  pvfr.lbe  mA  9i\m^  f^pfMtikm 
upper  walls ;  thie  rich,  opeii  rbatjJ^meRt  wbicbr  Mirni^^iHits 
t^^^  ^ssil^  }  ai?4  >be  elegant  sjire^p  ti^at  cootraf  U  ^h^eAi.'  to 
^1^  sf^jB  pf  t^e  gif^^t  faj^^ira  wiiidQw:  die  twof^rgeotsA 
cs^uopies  which  crown  the  e?^treoi9  tAii7et#>'and  the  t^fxifitr 
sjon  pf  ,el|ig^pt  carve4  ^wprk  ti^t  oovecs  Jtbe  rwhioie  eaai 
f/oAU,  iapering  ppip  apoJ0t,  wher/^  weyiaur  tbeWietthiitg 
^t^tup  pf  the  pious  fpuiijd^r  resting  upofi  bis  cbo^^en  amr 
hUcdt  the  Pelican.  In  a  wordt.  i|figlec;)t0d  ih»i4  mulibiied 
^  this  work  has  been  d^ri^  ^  eoiirae  of  ftearljr  tbree 
cispturiesy  it  still  warranty  i|^  to  wsi^Ttf  tba^  if  tb«  wMm 
c^tbedjr^l  ha4  been  fin}$h§4  in  itbe, style  of  phii  por^iov  af 
i^t,  the  whole  island,  ^n4  pi^rjiaps  all  E\jrQp09  e<m\d  noM 
have  e^hfbited  a  gothic  structure  eqpal  Iq  itl^.^' 

His  ,Wt  appeaiance  in  ps^rliaiB^nt  lyasi  in  14123  ;  be  had 
then  \^ec\\  nparly  five  ye^r^  deprived  of  bis  sight,  whi(^  be 
never  recovered.  Wolsey  endeavoured  to  persiftade  biia 
to  resign  bi^  hishopriq  (o  hiii^,  ^nd  aiccept  of  a  peomon, 
\)ut  this  be  rejeptpd,  ^ssertii^g,  ^c/sprding  to  Parker,  tha% 
V  Tho'  by  ri^ason  of  his  bliodiie^s  he  wi»s  not-  able  to  dis« 
ti^guish  white*  frori)  blapk*  yet  be  P0«iid  discern  betweea 
(ru^  4nd  fals^  Hght  and  wrong.;  and  plainly  enough  saw, 
without  eye.^,  ^h^  ipalice  of  .tb^t  uugjrat^fal  man,  whieb 
be  did  npt  se^  before.  TU?^^  it  behoved  the  cardutalto 
iajlfp  care  npt  to  \>e  so  hlir>4^d  with  ajubition  as  not  to 
fprgsee  bis  own  end^  ))e  needed  npt  trouble  hiwself  with 
thg  bishop I'ic  of  Winchester,  bUt  tatl^^r  ^oidd  .miiid  tbs 
king'§  affairs."  •      . 

.  Hi^  last  days  were  spen(  \j\  prayer  and  meditation,  wiiieh, 
%i  length  bfcf^me  ^IcRost  gniuteiTupted  both  day  and  night: 
li^died  ^ept:  14,  .U2S,  and  vr^3  buried  in  the  fine  cbantrjr 
ifhiob.he.hutlt  for  that  purpose  in  Winchester  oatbedrai^ 
Ifffiped^^tely.  behind  <^he  high  altar,  oh  the  south  side* 
Pijf  JAg  h^  residence* hfife,  h^  was  indefAtigtd)ie  in  |H*eaoh« 
ipgi  Ai^d  exciting  the  clergy  tp  their  duty.  He  was  alao 
ijn|>punded  u>  his  charjtic^  tP  the  poor,  whom  he  assisted 
Ifith  food,  clp^bies,  atid  mpney  >  at  the  sane  time  eiiect 

» 

*  Milner'j  ffistory  of  yirinch^ter,  fer^nt  parts  of  tbp  church,  irith  theif 

l^l/l|.' p.  J9;  2d.  "<t)B' tfie  top  of  the  names '  Inscribed  06  the  face  of  tKd 

wall  which  be  built  round  the  presby-  cbest,  and  a  crown  on  each.     Bat  the 

tery,  be  placed,  in  leaden  cheats,  three  h«vock  of  fanaticism  in  thf  late  civil 

i|  sidep  the  bon#s  of  aeversil  of  the  m$r  deranged  the  bones,  which  wer« 

some  collected  again  as  well  as  oircumstancee 


on  i|  siaep  toe  oon^s  ot  several  Qi 
>|^^st  Saxon  kiqgs  ami  bishops,  a^j  1 
later  jprinces,  who  had  been  ocifltji 


I>rmce8,  who  had  been  original  iy     permitted,  166  K    Goiigb,  Vetutta  Mor* 
buried  hcfhind  the  high  altar,  or  in  dif-     ^tyRentfi,  tqI.  {K.  pli|te  I4, 
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cilllig iNKpitaliltf ,  mm!  piromolang  tbe  trade  of  the  city,  bj 
a^i^  estabifebmrent  whkh  he  kept -up  at  Wolvesejr,  of 
tyfo  bcmdred  «i»d  twenty  s^rvaipts. 

7l*'fi«'  ebftcscter/'  sayi  Mr.  Gough,  ^^  wiay  be  briefly 
smtttned  up  4n  theser  twor  particulars  :  great  talents  and 
aMMes  for  business,  which  recommended  him  to  one  of 
th^'Wise^  priiic6«  of  the  age;  and  not  less  charity  and 
munificence,  of  which  be  has  left  lasting  monaments."  Of 
his  writings,  we  have  only  an  English  translation  of  the 
^* -Rtde  of  St.  Benedi^t/^  for  the  use  of  his  diocese, 
pi^Med  by  Pinson,  1519,  and  a  Letter  to  cardinal  WoU 
se^,  the -subject  of  which  is  the  cardinaPs  intended  visi* 
tefk>fi  and  rc^ormatipi)  of  the  clergy.  Fox  expresses  hi$ 
great  satisfaction  a|r.^'any  measures  which  might  produce 
io-desirabte  an  eff0t.  The  general  and  respectful  style 
oflhis  letter  either  affords  a  proof  of  Fox's  meek  and  conr 
ciliSLtory  teinper,|ibr  suggests  a  doubt  whether  our  histo- 
rian have  not  too  it^plicitly  followed  each  other  in  assert-v 
ingssbat  Wolsey's  Ingratitude  was^  the  principal  cause  of  his 
retiring  from  courts  That  Wolsey  was  ungrateful  may  be 
inferred'  from  the  preceding  quotation  from  archbishop 
Padrev,  but  Fox's^'discovery  of  it,  there  im{)lied,  was  long 
subsequent  to  his  leaving  the  court ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
in  ihe  letter  now  mentioned,  and  in  another  written  iti 
15Mf  he  addresses  the  cardinal  in  terms  of  the  utmost  re-* 
spcfM'and  affection.  Of  these  circumstances  Fiddes  and 
Gra«se,  the  biographers  of  Wblsey,  have  not  neglected  to 
avail  themselves,  but  they  have  suppressed  all  notice  of 
bis4#eri:o  Foxrespeeting  the  resignation  of  the  bishopric.  ' 
.  rPbe  foundation  of  Corpus  Christi  college  was  preceded 
by  tjie  purchase  of  ceitain  pieces  of  land  in  Oxford,  be^' 
longing  to  Merton  cbllege;  the  nunnery  of  Godstow,  and 
the  fMriory  of  6t.  Frideswyde,  which  he  completed  in  1513; 
But-bis  design  at  this  time  went  ho  farther  than  to  found  a 
college  for  a  warden  and  a  certain  number  of  monks  and 
secmr  scholars  belonging  to  the  priory  of  St.  Swithin,  in 
Wintbester,  in  the  manner  of  Canterbury  and  Durham 
colleges,  which  were  similar  nurseries  in  Oxford  for  the 
prickles  of  Canterbury  and  Durham.  The  buildings  for 
this^puFposa  were  advancing  under  the  care  of  William 
Vei^tie,  mason,  and  Humphrey  Codk,  carpenter  and  mastet 
of  the  works,  when  the  judicious  advice  of  Hugh  Oldham^ 
Usbep  of  Exeter,  induced  him  to  enlarge  his  plan  to  one 
•f  moFO  usefulness  and  durability.     This  prelate,  an  ejni- 
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Heot  (Mlron  of  literature,  and  a  man  of  acute  dtscemmei^t, 
is  said  to  have  addressed  bim  tbus:  **  What !  my  k»id|i 
shall  we  build  houses,  and  provide  livelihoods  for  a  com*, 
pany  of  monks,  whose  end  and  fall  we  ourselves  may  lo^ 
to  see?  No,  no,  it  is  more  meet  a  great  deal, -tbac^^e 
should  have  care  to'  provide  for  the  increase  of  learhif^» 
and  for  sucli  as  whoby  tbeir  learning  shall  do  good  tO't'be 
church  and  commonwealth."  These  arguments,  strength^ 
ened  probably  by  others  of  a  similar  tendency,  induced' Fox 
to  imitate  those  founders  ivho  had  s^ready  contributed iso 
largely  to  the  fame  of  the*  university  of  Oxford.  Aco^nA^ 
i'^g'yj  by  licence  of  Henry  VIIl.  dated  Nov.  26,  15 16,' he 
obtained  leave  to  found  a  college  for  the  sciences  .of  divi- 
Tiity,  philosophy,  and  aru,  for  a  president  and  thirty 
■acbolars,  graduate  and  not  graduate,  more  or  less  ac- 
cording to  the  revenues  of  the  society,  on  a  certain  gromof^d 
between  Merton  college  oti  the  east,  a  lane  near  Cantwr* 
bury  college  (afterwards  part  of  Christ*church),  and:  a 
garden  of  the  priory  of  St.  Frideswyde  on  the  west,  a  street 
or  lane  of  Oriel  college  oathe  north,  and  the  town  ^all 
on  the  south,  and  this  new  college  to  be  endowed  vSth 
350/.  yearly.  The  charter  dated  Gal,  Mar.  15)6,  recipes 
that  the  founder,  to  the  praise  and  honour  of  God  Almighty, 
the  most  holy  body  of  Christy  and  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
as  also  of  the  aposTtles  Peter,  Paul,  and  Andrew,  and^of 
St.  Cuthbert  and  St.  Swithin,  and  St.  Birin,  pati»tta:|of 
the  churches  of  Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells,  Durham,  akid 
Winchester,  (the  ibur  sees  which  he  succes^vely  fiUed) 
doth  found  and  appoint  this  college  always  to  be  caUed 
Corpus  Ghristi  College.  The  statutes  are  dated  fwh. 
13,  1527,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  translation  to  Winehres- 
teVf,  and  according  to  them,  the  society  was  to. consist  of 
a  president,  twenty  feilows,  twenty  scholars,  two  chap- 
lains, two  clerks,  and  two  choristers.  ■  ^  .  . 
But  what  conferred  an  almost  immediate  superiority  of 
reputation  on  this  society,  was  the  appointment  of  twoilec* 
tures  for  Greek  and  Latin,  which  obtained  the  praise'and 
admiration  of  Erasmus  and  the  H>tber  learned  men  trbo 
were  now  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  knowledge  of  > the 
classics  as  an  essential  branch  of  acaddmic  study.  With 
this  enlightened  design,  the  founder  invited  to.bisinew 
college  Ludovicus  Vives,  Nicholas  Crucber  the  mathe* 
matician,  Clement  Edwards  and  Nicholas  Utten,  prpfes-t 
sorsof  Gteeki  Thomas  Lupset^  Richard.  P^Oi  and.othef 
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jnen  of  esUblitbed  repvution.     This^  Mr.'^Warteo  eb- 
aeiret^  was  a  new  and  noble  departure  from  the  narrow 
plan  of  academical  edocation*    Tbe  course  of  the  Laiin 
lecturer  was  not  confined  to  the  college,  but  open  to  ibe 
students  of  Oxford  in  general.     He  was  expressly  directed 
to  drive  barbarism  from  tbe  new  college,  barbgrieme  nostra 
aloeario  pro  virUi  si  quando  puUuU^extirpet  et  ^iciMt.    Tbe 
'  Greek  lecturer  was  ordered  to  explain  the  best  Greidc 
classics,  and  those  which  fox  speeiBed  on  this  occasioHf 
are  thepavest  in  Ibe  opunon  of  modem  times.     But  sueh 
waa  the  temper  of  the  age,  that  Fox  was  obliged  to  iatrp* 
duce  his  Greek  lectureship,  by  pleading  that  the  sacnsd 
canoois  had  commanded,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
tongue  should  not  be  wanting   in  '  pubUc  seminaries  of 
education.     By  the  sacred  canons  he  meant  a  decree  of 
the  council  of  Vieone,  in  Daiipbiny,  promulged  so  early 
as  1311,    which  enjoined  that  professorships  of  Greek, 
.  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  should  be  instituted  in  tbe  univer- 
sities, of  Oxford,  Paris,  Bononia,  Salamanca,  and  i^e  co^rt 
of  Rome.     This,  however,  was  not  entirely  satisfactory* 
The  prejudices  against  the  Greek  were  still  so  inveterate, 
that  the  university  was  for  some  time  seriously  disturbed 
by  the  advocates  of  the  schooUlearning.     The  persuasion 
and  example  of  Erasm^,  who  resided  about  this  tim^ia 
Sl  Mary's  college,  had  a.  considerable  effect  in  restortng 
peace,  and  more  attention  was  gradually  bestowed  on  ^ihe 
iearncKl  languages,  and  this  study^  so  curiously  introduced 
under  the  sanction  of  pope  Clement's  decree  of  Vier^e, 
proved  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  a  powerful  instrument 
in  e0ecttng  the  reformation.    Those  who  would  deprive 
Clement  of  the  liberality  of  bis-  edict,  state  bis  chief  mo^ 
tive  to  have  been  a  superstitious  regard  for  tbe  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  because  the  superscription  on  the 
cross  was  written  in  these  languages, ' 

FOX  (HfiNftY),  Lord  H6cl^nd,  the  first  nobleman  of 
that  titles  was  the  second  aud  youngest  son  of -the.  second 
marriage,  of  sir  Stephen  Fox,  and  biqibef  of  Stephen 
firsit  earl  of  Ilchcster.  He  was  born  in  1705<,  and: was 
chosen  one  of  Uie  members  for  HendoOf .  in  Wiitshirey  on 
a  vacancy,  in  March  1735,  to  that  parliament  which  met 
Jan.  23,  1734;  and  being 'constituted  surveyor-general  of 

•  »  '  .   •      ■ 

<  Cbalmen*!  K'»t.  of  Oxford.— life  in  Biog,  Brit,  and  especially  that  by 
Mr.  Oough,  in  the  Vetusta  Monamenta.— Wood's  Colleges  and  Halls,— Atb* 
Os.vol*I«-«'-JorUo'tJbsmtif,  Akc  ' 
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hU  mjcit3|^B  lK>lr4  of  worki,  a  writ  ivris  ordered  Jume'lT; 
1797«;aD<i  kt  Vim  re-elected.    :Ia  tke.'  Bext  pmWmaea^^ 
munonooed  Ik>  meet  Jui^  25,  1741,  he  termed  ioriWHid^ 
•or^  and  in  1743^  being  eonstitttted.otte  of  tfaO' oommis^ 
^i<]fler9  of  the  treasury >  in  the  ^mtaistnition  formed  bjt 
^e  Pelbame^  a  writ  was  issued  I>ec.  2 1st  of  that  year^  4w 
e  eew  eieciiofl,  and  be  was  r^-*choaen.     In  1746,  onthtf 
restoration  of  tlie  old  cabinet,  after  the  abort  administration^ 
pf  ead  Granville^  he  wa^  appointed  secretary  at  war^  aird 
ft  worn  Qiie  his  .m^esty^s  most  honourable  privy  ^iHnmtfiK 
Oa  ibis  occaiiioni  .and  until  be  was  advanced  to  the  f0Bf^ 
age,  be  continued  to  represent  Wtodsot  in  pariiagoeiit^i 
]a  i754,.  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham  produced  ^a  iacaacy4«» 
the  treasury^  which  WBe.filled  up  by  his  beotber  the  duke 
of  Newcastle,  who,  iboegli  a  nobleiaafi  of  high  hfliieii)n% 
unblemished  integrity,  and  considerable  abilities,  yet  wui 
pf  too  jealous  aad  unstable  a  temper  to  manage  the  house 
of  commons  with  equal  address  aod  aeti^ty,  and  to  goid^* 
the  reins  of  goFeniment  without  a. coadjutor  at  so  ardoeud 
?k  conjuncture.    The  seals  of  cbanceUor  of  the  exohequet 
9nd  secretary  of  state,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.'  Pel*- 
b8M»,  and  by  the  promotion  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  -bei^ 
eeme  tberetore  the  oligecu  of  contention.     The  persons 
who  now  aspired  to  the  oianagsemefit  of  the.bouse  of  coao* 
mons,  wcKe  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt  (afterwards  earl  of  Ch«t^ 
bam)  whose  parliamentary  abilities  had  for   some  time^ 
divided  the  suifraees  of  the  nation ;  who  had  so  long  fes<»  ^ 
^ered   reciprocal  jeaJqusy^  and'  who  now  became  paUie  * 
rivals  for  power.     Both  these  rival  statesown  were  younger 
brotberB,  nearly  of  the  same  age.;  both  iwere  educated  at 
l^ton,  both  distutguisbed  for  classical  knowledge,   boUi 
commeaced  their  parliamentary  career  at  the  same  periodj 
sod  both  raised  themselves  to  eminence  by  their-  superier'* 
talents,  yet  no  two  oharacters  were  ever  more  coatrasiedv  * 
>lr.  Fox  ibhemted  a  strong  and  vigoraus  constitution,  was- 
profuse  aod  dissipated  in  bis  youtli^  aod  after  squandering 
his  private  patrimony,  went  ubeoad  to  extricate  bimaelf 
from  bis  embarrasainentS).     On  hi&  r^twrnL  he  obtained  a  - 
seat  in  parliament,  and  wannl^  attached  himself  to  sir  . 
lUJ^ert  Walpole,  whom  he  idobxed.;  and  to  whose  pa*  • 
tronage  he  was  iujdebted  for  she  place  ^rf  surveyorT^enecal  : 
ofuhe  board  of  works.     His  marriage  in  1744  with  lady  > 
Caroline  Lennox^   danghter  of  the  duke  of  RicfamonJ^  * 
th^gh  at  first   displeasing  to   tbe^  fansily^   yet^  fipidly  ^'^ 
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stre«glbeoed li&r  |>irfittcll  fi^imeelion^  He  was^qually  a 
imuA^fpkrasweftSidbuBiheis^lbcoiiedior  sodal  and  coovivial 
i«ler€Qiime;  of  mi  imrnflled  letnper^  and  frank  dUppsHioiK 
N«  slate9«iaii.  aicqaiied .  more  mdhsivenks^  not  merely  frbm 
palitjjBdl  moliwii .  but;  8w«9^  by  bis  agr«e«bl(3  flciiLnn»^> 
ami  attaobed  to  btoi  by:  peiMma^  frieadstupy  wUeb  h»  futty 
vic^liedbjrbui.  zeal  in.  pit>iiiotifig  tbeir  intereHib  His  ii 
JAMlljr  «bar»ct«eri^e4  e?en  by  Lord  Cbealecfidd^  ^<  aif  having 
no  fixed  priuciplts  oS  religion  oc  nroraUty^  and  a*  too  un<* 
warjfitiiiridifittling  and  exposing;  tbem/'.  An  a  parliaotten'* 
taq^omtoiV .  be  was  oecasioaally  hesitatiag  and  perplexed) 
hmif  when  warmed  witb  bbeufajeet,.  be  spoke  with  an  am« 
mauoo  andraptditly  wbick  appeared,  more  striking  froni 
bis.fonaer  bentation.  His  speeches  wane  not  crfswded 
Hwtbiflonv^rs  ot  rlietoric^  or  distiftgiitshed.by  hriUiaarcy  of 
dietioo ;  biutwene  repleke  with  sterlii^  .seoee  and  sound 
arigMmenti  » He  was  quick  in  reply,  .boenjintrapaake^  aiid 
sklAfid  in  dieoerain^tfaei.tenpeir  bf  ^he.house..  He  wmto 
wii9haii&  effalrt;or  afiaatfttiGm;  bis  public  dispatebea  wem 
mwlf  and;  itefffpiotHMis-,  and  his  primle  letters  easy  and  . 
WH0»Jie^  Tbbugh  e£  ast  amhitaous.spirkv  be  regasdedf 
money  as  arpriilcipaL  Qk»^eel^<  and  power  only  as  a  aeoon^ 
dary.  oaatetxi.  He  .wa&  aii^  exoeUent  husband,  a  Hsastl  in^ 
dulgc^t/fatber,  «.kiild  mastAr^.  afcettrteoos^ndigbbour,  audi 
oufit  ^0se  charities  .deoiDnstrated  that  he  possessed  iiiti 
abundance  the<n^ilk.of  bn«aO':kifidaess.-f^Snch'  is  said  to 
baiwlbeen  the  character  of  ierd  Holland,  .wiiicb  is  here  ifik> 
tr^u«ed  as  la  prelude  to  some  account  of  Jus  more  illut-< 
triofi»SQQ.  li'.Biay  thereforensuifice  to-  add,  -tbaib  ia  1766> 
ben  resigned  the  office  of  aecretavy  at  war  to  Mr.  Pi«r,  and 
inljhe  f<dlowifi^yearwas  appaioced  paymaster  of  tbeforoes^^* 
wUcb  he  retained  u»tii!lbecoiiimttncement:of  the  presentt 
res^u  iihis  oooditct:  ib  this  office  was  attibnd0d;mtb  somd 
d^ee  of  obloqiay ;.  iw  ens  in&tance^  air  Ic^astv*  grossly! 
6«eGehargedi  ^^r  having: aedumujated  a> considerable  for-^ 
tu^etby  tbcperqiiiAiieffcl  office,  aud  the  tnriei>est  of  moneys 
ii^hand,  he^oaias.  styled  ire  one  o£tlie  addreeues  of  the  cityt 
o£iL,ood0ii> .  ^^'  thm  defaulter  of  ui«u3countied  mtUions/'  Oas 
May  6,  \W2if  bis  lady  was  created  baroness^  Holland  9  aadr 
ont^ril  16,  176S9  he  bioiseif  v«as  created  a  peer  by  tbei 
title. of  lord  Holland,  baron  Holland^  of  Foxkj^'in  tbef  , 
coiiAty  of  Wilts.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  amuisedr ' 
hiniself  by.  building,  at  a  vast  expence,  a  fantastic  villa  at' 
Kingsgaioi  oearAftargaie*.     His  lordship  was-alsiS  at^M 
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of  tlmprif^y^  council,  waA  dwrk  (if  the  PeBsj  ittttBhadi 
gfamted  bim  fpr  bis  own  iife  and  that  of'  his  two  son^v 
Lofd  UoUand  died  at  Holland*house,  near  Keomngtony 
July  1,  i7?49  hi  the  sixty^nintb  yeqor  of  Us  age,  leaving 
tbfee  sons,  Stephen^  his  suceesscHr ; .  Chaiiss  James,  the' 
sttbgect  of  the  tiiext  aiticie ;  and  Henry  Edward,:  a  genei^ 
in.  the  army.  Stephen,  second  lord  Holland,  suririTed  hb^ 
fadier  hot  a  few  months,  dying  Deo.  ^,  1T74,  and  wto. 
sttoceeded  by  Henry  Richard,  the  present  peer/  .  '  ' 
'FOX  (Charles  James),  one  of  the  inost  iUtfatrioni^ 
stittesmeo  of  modem  times,  the.  second  son  of  the  pre^' 
cedinglord  Holland,  was  born  Jan.  13,  O. S.  1749.  We 
baTe  already  noticed  that  lord  Holland  was  an  indolgent 
father,  and  it  has  been  said  that  his  partiality  to  tfatts  sen 
was  carried  to  an  unwarrantable  length.  That  his  ihiber 
might  have  been  incited  by  parental  auction,  'a  ;feelitig'. 
oCivbtch  few  men  can  judge  but  for  tfaemselved,  by  the 
eerlgr  discovery  he  made  of  his  son's  tal^its,  to  iftdulge  htm' 
in  ;tlie  caprices  of  .youth,  is  not  improbable ; '  but  that  this* 
indttligence  was  not  excessive,  may  with  equal'  pnababiUty 
W  inferred  from  the  future  conduet  of  Mit.  Foit,  vi^htol^ 
letained  no  tracea  of  the  ^'  foiled  child,'*  i|nd  none  of^ 
the  haughty  insolence  of  one  to  whom  in  feriora  and  servants' 
haste  been  ordered  to  pay  obseGpjtoos  obedienee.  Ner  was' 
Us  education  neglected.  At  Eton,  wheve  he  had  Dtr." 
Baroard  for  his  master,  he  distinguished  himself  by  some* 
elegant  exercises,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the '^  Mnsae 
Etonenses,"  and  at  Hertford  college,  Oxfpid,  where  he^ 
studied  under  the  tutorage  of  Dr.,  Newcome,  afterwards* 
pcsmate  of  Ireland,  his  proficiency  in  classieal  and  poliee- 
literature  must  have  been  equal  to  that  of  any  of  his  con^^ 
tampbiaries.  The  fund  indeed  of  classical  learning  which. 
lie:accumulated  both  at  Eton  and  Oxford  was  such  asto> 
lynnain  inexhausted  during  the  wholes  of  hie  busy  and? 
c^veotful. political  career;  and  while  itpnoved'to  the  last'a. 
socirce  of  elegant  amusement  in  his  leisore  hours,^  it  enabled^ 
bim  to. sank  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  6f  his:, 
time.  This  we  may  affirm  on  the  authoritj^of  Dr.  Warton,* 
with  whomhei^equently  and  keenly  contested  at  the  lite- 
rary club^  and  on  that<of  a  recent  publication  of  his  letters  r 
ta  Gilbert  Wakefield,  with  whom  be  corresponded  on  sub-^* 
jects  of  ^classical  taste,  and  criticism* 


'FifiWi :  Oxford^  where,  as  was  tbe  ciistttin  with  jenng- 
mao  inteoded  for  public  life,   he  did  not  remain   kxig* 
eMiigh  to.  accamalate  degrees,  he  repaired  to  the-  contt^ ' 
i^ai:..    In  his  travels  it  is  sud  that  he  acquired  more  o(  th6f 
puish  of  fordign  intercourse  than  those  who  kMw  him  < 
QUgDStt  bis  latter  days  could  have  believed,  and  returned  a 
fashionable  young  man,  noted  for  a  foppish  gaiety  of  dress  - 
aad.  manner,  from  which  he  soon  passed  into  the  opposite  - 
extreme^     As  his  father  iAteftded  btni  to  rise  in  the  poli- 
tioai  world,  he  procured  him  a  seat  for  the  borough  of 
Midhurst,  in  1768,  before  he  had  attained  the  legal  age; 
a^bkcumstance  which,  if  kaowh,  appears  to  have  been  then 
overlooked.  Two  years  afterwards,  his  father's  interest  pro*-, 
cuied  him  the  office  of  one  of  the  lords  commissionevs  of 
the  admifmlty ;  but  in  May  i772,  he  resigned  that  sitoation, 
a^d  in  Jatiiiaty  1773,  was  nominated  a  commissioner  of- 
the.  treasairy.     At  this  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his« 
pefttical  opinions  were  in  *  unison  with  those  of  his  ftuher, ' 
who  was-  accounted  a  tory,  and  were  adverse  to  the  turbu* 
ledt.  proceedings  of  the  city  of  London,  which  at  this*  time 
was  deluded  by  the  specious  pretences  to  patriotism  di»* 
pbyed   by  the  celebrated  Wilkes.     It  was  in  particular: 
Mn.  Fox's  opinion,  in  allusion  to  the  public  meetings  fael4 
by  rtbe  supporters  of  >*  Wilkes  and  liberty,*'  that  <' the- 
voide  of  the  people  was  only  to  be  heard  in  the  house  of  > 
eommons.'*     l*hat  he  held,  however,  some  of  the  opinions^ 
bysfwhiclr  his  future  life  was  guidedy  appears  from,  his* 
speech*  in'  faiH>ur  of  religious  liberty,  when  sir  William' 
Mtarredith  introduced  a  bill  to  give  relief  from  subscriptioor 
toithe  thirty-nine  articles;  and  perhaps  other  instances 
mayibe  found  in  which  his. natural  ingenuousness  of  mad, 
au^.  openness  of  character,  burst  tbrougb  the  tranmela  o& 
party ;.  and  although  it  must  be  allowiqd  that  the  cause  her 
nbiv.  supported  was  not  that  which  he  afterwards  espoused^ 
itimay  be  doubted  whether  he  was.  not  even  at  this,  time,^ 
vtifen^a  mere  subaltern  in  the  rmnistecial  ranks^  more  xxik* 
restrained  in  his  sentiments  than  at  some  memorable  pe«: 
riods  of  his  subsequent  Jife»  .      -  .   t  ' 

-:After  having  displayed  bis  talents  to  the  greatest  advan«^' 
tage  in.  favour  of  the  minister  for  about  six  years,  the. latter: 
(Ibiid  Norths  procured  his  dismissal' from  office  ju  a  man^^* 
oer  not  the  most  gracious,  and  .which,,  if  it  j  did  not  leave*; 
in  'Mr.  Fox's  mind  some  portion  of  xesentmenf ,  he  most 
have^i>^^  greatly  superiodr  to  the  idfirmttiei^  of  our  nature^ 
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ofi  Feb^.l9»  1774,  nMe  he  .W8^  aetoalirjr  «iilgag«d'  in  cmi*^ 
veraattDii  with  tbe  minister  on  odiei^  mbjettta  in  ite  ImifMr* 
of  comnMnff,  he  received  th^  fotlowitig  iaeonic'iioteby.  the* 
bands  ^f  6ne<of  the  mfesseng^evs  ef  the  hi^use ;         -  ■ 

^'  His  Majesty  bas  tbongl^  prbper  to  ordtff  a  atsW  coifci^ 
nission  o£  Treasury  to  be  mad^^  out>  in  v^hicb  (  do  net'- 
see  y<wr  naJne.    North." 

Tbis'^event  was.  not  oecaaioned  hy  any  opposition' onr  the* 
pl»rt  of  Mr.  Fox  to  lord  Norih^s)  itieasoftes,  tat.  to  ^  dif- 
ference of  opinion  ns  to  the  b^st  mode  of  darryiftg  thisitt 
iato' effect!^  and  that  in  aiv  iii6iran«e  of  comparattfeiy^Mitall: 
iflsportanee.  This  was  aquestion  vespectingf  the  cMMalinal^ 
ctfMr.  H.  S.  Woodfoil,  tlie  printer  of  the  Public  A  Afet^> 
tiaer^  who  bad  been  bn>i»gbt  to'  the  bar  06  the  httotle  for^ 
i'oaertiiigi  a  letter  .supposed  to  b^re  be^n  wvititeii  by  Aw 
levi  J.  Horne,  afterwards  J.  Home  Tooke^  in  wMobtaioift 
unjitstiiiaUe  liberties  had  been  taken^  with-  the  obariieter '  aC 
the  speaker,  sit  Fletcher  Norton,,  witb  a  cwarse  vimleoce 
oi  language,  peculiar  to  Tooke.  Mr«  Wood<ali>  baviogl 
given' up  the  author,  and  thrown' himself  onabe  niercy  ol 
the  boiise^  iti  was*  moved  by  Mr.-  H^rbisi^t  that  he  should  be 
Gommiited  to  the  custody  of  the  seijieant  at  arms.  Mr. 
Fox,  at  that' period  a  zealous  adrocaae  for  the  privilegesi 
6f  the  bouse,  declared  that  tbe  punishment  was  not  suffi*^ 
oiently  severe^  and'  moved  ^'  that  he  be  committed  to  New- 
gate, as  the  only  proper  place  to  whfoh^  offenders  sitouidf 
be  sent;  tliougb  hints,**  heaaid,  '<  had  been  throwti  out- 
that  the  sherift  would  not  admit  htifo."  To  this  lord  North 
seplted,  that  he  was  very  sorry  that  hints  had  been  thrown 
out  of  what  tbe  sheriffs  would  or  wotrld  not  db;  he  hoped 
dbere  were  no  persons  who  would  dispute  tbe  power  of 
that  house;  be  therefore  moved  that  the  printer  be  com^ 
mitted  to  tbe  Gate-bosse,  as  be  thought  it  imprudent  to 
force  themselves  into  a  contest  with-  the  city ;  but  Mr; 
Herbert  carried  his  motion  in  opposition  both  to  lord  North 
and  Mr.  Fox,  by  a  majority  of  1 52  to  f  8,  to  the  great 
displeasure  of  lord  North,  who  asserted  that  it  was  i^ntirely 
owing  to  the  interference  of  Mr.  Fox,  tbat  he  was  left  in  a 
minority. 

To  this  trifling  dispute,  we  are  left  to  refer  tbe  whole 
of  Mr.  Fox's  subsequent  conduct,  and  as  he  appears,  to 
bave  immediately  commenced  hostiihtes  with  the  minister 
and  bis  friends,  it  has  been  recorded^  a^  pecqliariy^fortii^ 
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lurte  (ox  bmi^  that  be  had  no  occaiion  to  degrade  his  con- 
sisteqcy  by  opposing  any  of  the  measures  he  bad  formerly 
supported,  in  detail  at  least ;  and  that  a  new  sera  of  po- 
litical hostility  bad  just  commenced  on  which  be  could 
enter  with,  all  the  apparent  earnestness  of  honest  convic« 
tioq.     This,  we  need  scarcely  add,  origirtated  in  the  dis- 
pute between  Gres^t  Britain  and  her  American  colonies. 
..During  the  who^e  of  this  period,  and  of  the  war  which  fol** 
Jawed,  Mr.  Fox  spoke  and  yoteid  in  direct  oppositidn  to 
the  ministerial  systegi,  which  ended  at  last  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  colonies  4rom  the  mother  state.     It  was  now 
that  Mr.  Fox's  talents  appeared  in  their  fullest  lustre,  and 
that  be  took  the  foremost  rank  among  the  speakers  of  the 
bouse,  although  it  could  at  that  time,  and  in  bi^  pwn 
party,  boast  of  a  Burke, .  a  BarrS,  and  a  Dunning. 
'    At  the  general  election  in  1780,  Air.  Fox  became  can- 
>didate  for  the.  city  of  Westminstef^  in  which,  after  a  vio- 
lent contest,  he  succeeded,  tliough  opposed,  as  we  are 
.told»  by  the  formidable  interest  of  the  ^Newcastle  family^ 
and. by  the  whole  influence  of  the  crown.     Being  now  the 
representative  of  i  great  city,  it  is  added,  ^^  he  appeared 
in  parliament  in  a  more  digni6ed  capacity,  and  acquired  ji 
considerable  increase  of.  consequence  to  iiis  political,  cha* 
xacter.    .In  himself  he  was  still  the  same  :  he  now.  neqe^  - 
sarily  lived  and  acted  in  the  bojsom  of  his  constituents;  bia . 
easiness  of  acces^  his  pleasant  social  spirit,  his  friendly  - 
idispoflitio(\.aiid  conciliating  manners,  which  appeared  ia  ; 
all  he  said,  and  the  good  temper  which  predooodnated  ia  ' 
aU  be  didy  were,  qualities  that .  rendered  him  the  friend  ' 
ai[i|d  acquaintanqe,  as  well  as  the  representative,  oif  those  ' 
who  sent  .him  into  parliament;  his  superior  talents,  and 
•  their  powerful,  and  frequent  application  to  popular  pur^  . 
posesy  made  him  best  known  among  political  men,  and  ' 
gave  him  a  Just  claim  to  the  title  so  long  applied  to  him, 
of  *  The  man  of  the  people."*     Notwithstanding  all  this,  ' 
it  might  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  Mr.  Fox  was  uponi^ 
the  whole  no  great  gainer  by  representing  a  city  in  which 
the,  arts,  of  popularity,  even  when  most  honestly  practiaed^^ 
^e  BO  security. for  its  continuance;  and  indeed  the  time 
was  aQt  far  distant  when  be  bad  to  experience  the  fatal 
eff^G^  of  preferring  a  seat, .  which  the  purest  virtues  only 
can  neither  obtain  nor  preserve,  and  in  contesting  which, 
corruption  on  one  side  must  bq  ppposed  by  corruption  ob 
th%p.tber*.        ,  - 
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The.  subjects  of  debate  in  the  new  parliametit  iifkredlttg 
the  oppodtion  opportunities  for  the  display  of  their  etcr-« 
quence,  they  now  became  formidable  by  an  increase  at 
numbers.  Ministers  were  assailed  in  the  house  by  argtr- 
inents  which  they  could  neither  repel  nor  contradict,  and 
fl'om  without  they  were  overwhelmed  b^  the  clamours  df 
that  same  people  to  whom  the  war  was  at  first  so  accept- 
able ;  till  at  length  lord  North  and  his  adherents  were 
obliged  to  resign,  and  it  was  thought,  as  such  vengeance 
had  been  repeatedly  threatened  both  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mf. 
Burke,  that  they  would  have  been  ^made  responsible  for 
all  the  mischiefs  and  bloodshed  that  had  occurred  during 
their  calamitous  administration.  The  Rockingham  party, 
however,  who  came  into  power  in  the  spring  1782,  and 
whose  resentments  the  attainment  of  that  object  seems  t» 
iiave  softened,  contented  themselves  with,  the  defeat  6f 
their  opponents.  Mr.  Fox  obtained  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  the  marquis  of  Rockingj^ 
•ham  was  nominated  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Still  the 
expectation  of  the  nation  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  ; 
with  this  party,  they  hoped  to  see  an  end  to  national  ca- 
lamity, and  the  interests  of  the  country  supported  and 
maintained  in  alt  quarters  of  the  globe.  Much  indeed 
Was  performed  by  them  considering  the  shortness  of  their 
administration.  Though  they  had  succeeded  to  an  empty 
exchequer,  and  a  general  and  most  calamitous  war,  yet 
they  resolved  to  free  the  people  from  some  of  their  nume^ 
xous  grievances.  Contractors  were  excluded  by  act  of 
parliament  from  the  house  of  commons ;  custom  and  ex* 
eise  officers  were  disqualified  from  voting  at  elections ;  ail 
the  proceedings  with  respect  to  the  Middlesex  election 
were  rescinded ;  while  a  reform  bill  abolished  a  number  ^f^ 
useless  offices.  A  more  generous  policy  was  adopted  itt 
regard  to  Ireland ;  a  general  peace  was  meditated,  and 
America,  which  could  not  be  restored,  was  at  least  to 
be  conciliated.  In  the  midst  of  these  promising  appear^ 
ances,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  was  the  support 
ef  the  new  administration,  suddenly  died,  an  event  wbidi 
distracted  and  divided  his  party.  •  The  council  board  waa 
instantly  torn  in  pieces  by  political  schisms,  originating  ill 
ft  dispute  respecting  the  person  who  should  succeed  as  nrst 
lord'pf  the  treasury.  The  candidates  were,  lord  Shel« 
burne,  afterwards  marquis  of  Lansdowne^  and  the  late 
duke  of  Portland ;  ibe  former^  supposed  to  have  die  ear  ^rf* 
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^e  timg^y  tad  «  majority  in  the  cabinets  was  immediately 
•htrust^d  with  the  reins  of  government^  and  Mr.  Fox  re- 
tired in  disgust,  declaring  that  '^  be  had  determined  never 
to  connive  at  plans  in  private,  which  be  could  not  publicly 
m?pw.*'  What  these  plans  were,  we  know  not,  but  he  now 
resuBied  bis  station  in  opposition,  and  joined  the  very  man 
whose  conduct  he  bad  for  a  series  of  years  deprecated  as 
the  most  destructive  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  and 
most  baneful  to  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  while  bis  for« 
mer  colleague,  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  was  busied  in  con- 
deluding  a  peace  with  France,- Spain,  Holland,  >nd  th« 
United  Statgp  of  A merica.  But  as  this  nobleman,  though 
by  no  meanflieficient  in  politicid  wisdom,  had  omitted  to 
take  those  steps  which  preceding  ministers  had  ever  adopted 
to  secure  safety,  a  confederacy  was  formed  against  biui  by 
Ihe  union  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  North,  known 
by  the  name  of  *^  The  Coalition,"  which  proved  in  the 
event  as  impolitic,  as  it  was  odious  to  the  great  mass  of 
"the  people.  Never  indeed  in  this  reign  has  any  measure; 
caused  a  more  general  expression  of  popular  disgust;  and 
although  it  answered  the  temporary  purpose  of  those  who 
adopted  it,  by  enabling  them  to  supplant  their  rivals,  and 
$0. seize  upoti  their  places,  their  success  was  ephemeral; 
they  bad,  it  is  truci  a  majority  in  the  house  of  commons^ 
l^ut  the  people  at  large  were  decidedly  hostile  to  an  union 
which  appeared  to  them  to  be  bottomed  on  ambition  only^ 
and  destitute  of  aov  common  public  principle.  It  was  as* 
aerted,  with  too  much  appearance  of  truth,  that  they 
agreed  in  no  one  great  measure  calculated  for  the  benefit 
.0?  the  country,  and  the  nation  seemed  to  unite  against 
.them. as  one  man.  Their  conduct  in  the  cabinet  led  the 
aovereign  to  use  a  watchful  and  even  jealous  eye  upon 
their  acts ;  and  the  famous  Ind>a  bill  proved  the  rock  on. 
wbich  tbey  finally  split,  and  on  account  of  which  they  for- 
feited Ui^r  places.  Mr.  Fox  had  now  to  contend  for  the 
government  of  the  empire  with  William  Pitt,  a  stripling 
fcarcely  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  but  who  neverthe- 
iess  succeeded  to  the  post  of  premier,  and  maintained  that 
aiMiation  with  a  career  as  briUiani  as  that  of  his  opponent, 
Ibrmore  than  twenty  years.  v 

>.  The  tide  of  popularity  had  set  in  ao  strongly  against  Mr. 
Soi^  that. at  the  general  election  about  seventy  of  his  most 
scuve  friends  and  partisans  lost  their  seats  in  the  house  of 
Heommons,.  and. he  himself  was  (breed  injto  a  long  and  tur« 
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bulent  congest  for  the  city  of  Westminster.  He  had^  ai 
we  have  seen,  been  originally  returned  for  that  place  by 
the  voice  of  the  inhabitants,  in  opposition  to  the  influence 
of  the. crown;  but  his  junction  with  lord  North  had  now 
lost  him  the  affections  of  a  considerable  number  of  bis 
voters,  and  although  he  ultimately  succeeded,  it  was  ^t 
an  expence  to  his  friends  which  some  of  them  felt  for 
inany  years  afterwards.  He  lost  also,  what,  we  are  per-** 
auaded,  must  have  affected  him  more  than  all,  the  support 
of  that  class  without  doors  of  independent  men,  and  abte 
writers  on  constitutional  questions,  who  had  revered  him 
during  the  American  war  as  the  patron  of  liberty.  Still, 
although  in  the  new  parliament  which  met  ill  1784,  Mn 
Pitt  had  a  decided  majority,  Mr.  Tox  made  his  appearance 
at  the  head  of  a  very  formidable  opposition,  and  question* 
of  general  political  interest  were  for  ^ome  years  contested 
with  such  a  display  of  brilliant  talents,  las  bad  never  been 
known  in  the  house  of  commons. 

In  1788,  Mr.  Fox  repaired  to  the  continent,  in  com- 
pany, with  the  lady  who  was  afterwards  acknowledged  as 
his  wife,  and  after  spending  a  few -days  with  Gibbon,  the 
historian,  at  Lausanne,  departed  for  Italy,  but  was  sud- 
denly recalled  home,  in  consequence  of  the  king^s  illness, 
and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  regency.  On  this 
memorable  occasion^  Mr.  Fox,  and  his  great  rival,  Mr. 
Pitt,  appeared  to  have  exchanged  systems;  Mr.  Pitt  con- 
tending for  the  constitutional  measure  of  a  bill  of  limita- 
tiotis,  while  Mr.  Fox  was  equally  strenuous  for  pkcitig  the 
regency  in  the  hands  of  the  heir  apparent,  without  any 
restrictions ;  and  powerful  as  he  and  his  party  were  at  this 
time,  and  perhaps  they  never  shone  more  in  debate,  Mr. 
Pitt  was  triumphant  in  every  stage  of  the  bill,  and  was 
supported  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation. 
¥et  the  ministers  must  have  retired,  as  it  was  well  ktiown 
that  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  stood  high  in  favour  with  tb^ 
future  Regent,  and  Mn  l^itt  had  actually  meditated  on  the 
oeconomy  of  a  private  station,  when  the  intemperance  of 
Mr.  Burke,  who  was  never  less  loyal  than  at  this  crisis, 
delayed  the  passing  of  the  bill,  on  one  pretence  or  ano- 
ther, until  by  his  majesty's  recovery,  it  became  happily 
useless.  On  this  great  question  Mr.  Fox  had  again  the 
misfortune  to  forfeit  the  regard  of  those  who  have  been 
cpilsidered  as  the  depositories  of  constitutional  principles^ 
Ed4  consequently  appeared  to  have  traversed  the  syi^t^m  of 
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which  he  bad  been  con9idered  as  the  most  eonsisteot  and 
intrepid  advocate.  In  1790  and  1791  he  recovered  some 
of  the  ground  be  had  lost,  by  opposing  with  effect  a  war 
with  Spain,  and  another  with  Russia,  for  objects  which  he 
thought  too  dearly  purchased  by  such  an  experiment ;  and 
in  1790  he  appeared  again  the  friend  of  constitutional  li- 
berty, by  his  libel  bill  respecting  the  rights  of  juries  in 
criminal  cases.  This,  although  strongly  opposed,  tenni« 
pated  at  last  in  a  decision  that  juries  are  judges  of  both 
the  law  and  the  fact.  But  the  time  was  now  arrived  when 
he  was,  by  a  peculiarity  in  .bis  way  of  thinking,  to  be  for 
ever  separated  from  the  political  friends  who  had  longest 
adhered  to  him,  and  many  of  whom  he  loved  with  all  the 
^doiir  of  affection. 

When  the  revolution  took  place  in  France,  Mr.  Fox 
perhaps  was  not  singular  in  conceiving  that  it  would  be 
attended  with  great  benefit  to  that  nation  ;  in  some  of  his 
speeches  he  went  farther ;  and  continued  an  admirer  of 
what  was  passing  in  France  long  after  others  had  begun  to 
foresee  the  most  disastrous  consequences.     While  Mr.  Fox 

Serceived  nothing  but  what  was  good,  Mr.  Burke  pre-^ 
icted .  almost  all,  indeed,  that  has  since  happened,  and 
an  accidental  altercation  in  the  house  of  commons,  (See 
Burke,)  separated  these  two  friends  for  ever.  '*  This,** 
says  one  of  his  biograpliers,  *^  was  a  circumstance  that  af<« 
fected  Mr.  Fox  more  than  any  other  through  life ;  he  had 
^e^n  bis  plans  for  the  public  good  disappointed ;  •  he  had 
been  deserted  by  a  crowd  of  poUtical  adherents ;  a  thousand 
times  his  heart  and  his  motives  had  been  slandered,  still 
be  hud  abundant  resources  in  himself  to  bear  up  against 
the  tide  setting  in  against  him.  No  opposition,  no  inju* 
ries  could  excite  in  him  the  spirit  of  revenge,  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  acrimony ;  even  when  his  friend,  on  whom  he 
hung  with  almost  idolatrous  regard,  broke  from  him  in  the 
pgroxysm^  of  political  madness,  and  with  furious  cruelty 
explored,  in  his  attack  on  him,  every  avenue  to  pain,  far 
from  repelling  enmity  with  enmity,  he  discovered  his  sen* 
sibilities  of  wrong  only  with  tears,  and  he  subsequently 
wept,  with  a  pertinacity  of  affection  almost  without  ex- 
ample, over  the  sepulchre  of  that  very  man,  who  had  un- 
relentingly spurned  all  his  offers  of  reconciliation,  and  who,, 
with  reference  to  him,  had  expired  in  the  bitterness  of  re<* 
s^ntment/'  We  have  little  scruple  in  adopting  these  sen- 
timents; for  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  j^ox's  opi« 
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tiionsy  tkere  are  few,  we  hope,  who^e  hearts  wovild  hzm. 
pejnDitted  them  to  act  the  part  of  Mr.  Burke  in '  thb  in* 
teresting  scene. 

The  policy  of  the  war  which  followed,  belongs  to  his- 
tory. On  ltd  concluision  in  1801,  after  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  when  Mr.  Addington,  (since  lord  Sidmouth,) 
concluded  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends 
gave  him  his  support.  When  hostilities  were  again  me- 
ditated, Mr.  Fox  at  first  expressed  his  doubts  of  their  ne- 
cessity; but  when,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1806,  he 
came  again  into  power,  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  fo^ 
reign  department,  in  conjunction  with  the  Grenvi lie  party, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  support  the  war  by  the  same 
means  and  in  the  same  spirit  as  his  predecessor.  Some 
measures  of  a  more  private  nature,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  adopt  in  order  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  new  coalition' 
he  had  formed,  served  rather  to  diminish  than  increase 
his  popularity ;  but  his  health  was  now  decaying;  symp- 
toms  of  dropsy  appeared,  and  within  a  few  months  he  wa$ 
laid  in  the  grave  close  by  his  illustrious  rival.  He  died 
Sept.  13,  1806,  without  pain  and  almost  without  ist  struggle^ 
in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 

The  present  lord  Holland  has  ^id,  in  the  preface  to^ 
Mr.  Fox's  historical  work,  that  although  ^^  those  who  adw 
mired  Mr.  Fox  in  public,  and  those  who  loved  him  in  pn->' 
vate,  must  naturally  feel  desirous  that -some  memorial 
should  be  preserved  of  the  great  and  good  qualities  of  hia^ 
head  and  heart;*'  yet,  *' the  objections  to  such  an  un-^ 
dertaking  at  present  are  obviods,  and  after  milch  reflec- 
tion, they  h^ve  appeared  to  those  connected  with  him  in-' 
'  superable.**  Such  a  declaration,  it  is  hoped,  may  apolo- 
gize for  what  w^  have  admitted,  and  for  what  we  have 
rejected,  in  this  sketch  of  Mr.  Fox^s  lif<^.  We  have  touched 
only  on  a  few  memorable  periods,  convinced  that  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  the  times  is  unfavourable  to  a  more  minute, 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  his  long  parliamentary  life.  Yet 
this  consideration  has  not  had  much  weight  with  those  who 
profess  to  be  his  admirers,  and  soon  after  his  death  a 
number  of  ''  Characters"  of  him  appeared  sufficient  to  fill 
two  volumes  8vo,  edited  by  Dr.  Parr.  Of  one  ^circum- 
stance there  can  be  no  dispute.  Friends  and  foes  are  equally- 
agreed  in  the  amiable,  even,  and  benign  features  of  his 
private  character.  '^  He  was  a  man,"  said  Burke,  **  madji^ 
to  be  loved,"  and  he  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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.»  Mn  Fox  must  now  be  considered  at  an  author..  While 
jat  Eton,  his  compositions  were  highly  distinguished,  some 
of  which  are  in  print;  as  one  compo3ed  in  or  about  1761, 
beginning,  <'  Vocat  ultimus,  labor  ;*'  another,  '^  I,  fugias, 
celeri  volitans  per  nubila  cursu/'  written  in  1764;  and  his 
''  Quid  miri  faciat  Natura,"  which  was  followed  by  a  Greek 
4ialogue  in  1765.  See  '^  Musas  Etonenses,"  &c«  He  was 
also  author  of  the  14th,  16th,  and  perhaps,  says  the  present 
lord  Holland,  his  nephew,  a  few  o^her  numbers  of  a  pe^ 
nodical  publication  in  1779,  called  the  '*  Englishman*'* 
In  1793  he  published  ^  A  Letter  to  the  Electors  of  West* 
minater,'*  which  passed  through  thirteen  editions  within  a 
few  months.  This  pamphlet  contains  a  full  and  ampld 
justification  of  hia  political  conduct,  with  respect  to  the 
discussions  in  which  he  had  engaged  on  the  French  re* 
volution. 

It  does  not  appear  that  ttie  parliamentary  speeches, 
printed  separately  as  his,  of  .which  there  are  many,  were 
ever  revised  by  him,  but  were  taken  from  the  public  pa-* 
pers.  But  ^'  A  Sketch  of  the  Character  of  the  late  most, 
noble  Francis  duke  of  Bedford,  as  delivered  in  bis  intro^ 
ductory  speech  to  a  motion  for  a  new  writ  for  Tavistock^- 
Oil  the  16th  of  March,  1802,*'  was  printed  by  bis  authority^ 
and  from  his  own  manuscript  copy ;  and  it  is  said,  that  ha 
observed  on  that  ocoasioii,  **  that  he  had  never  before  atr 
tempted  to  make  a  copy  of  any  speech  which  he  had  de*^ 
liyered  in  public/'  After  that  he  wrote  an  epitaph  on.  the 
late  bishop  of  Downe^  which  is  engraved  on  his  tomb  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  James,  in  the  Hampstead  road.  *^  There 
are,^'  says  lord  Holland,  **  several  specimens  of  his,  com- 
position in  verse,  in  different  languages;  but.  the  lines  oo.* 
.  Mrs.  Crewe,  and  those  on  Mrs.  Fox,  on  his  birth*day,  are,, 
as  far  as  I  recollect,  all  that  h^ve  been  printed."  An  ode 
to  Poverty,  and  an  episram  upon  Gibbon,  though  very 
generally  attributed  to  him,  are  certainly  not  bis  com^. 
positions. 

To  lord  Holland,  however,  the  world  is  indebted  for  au 
important  posthumous  publication  of  this  great  statesman, 
entitled  ^'  A  History  of  the  early  part  of  the  Reign  of  Jamea 
the  Second,  with  an  introductory  chapter/*  &C€  It  it  not 
koowD  when  Mr.  Fox  first  formed  the  design, of  writing  a., 
history;  but  in  1797  he  publicly  announced  in  parliament 
fai|^  intention  of  devoting  a  greater  portion  of  bis  time  to  hh 
4)rivate  pursuits^  and  when  be  bad  d^u^rmiAed  to  conse^- 
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crate  a  part  in  Tmting  history,  he  was  nafturaUy  led,  ftfom 
liis  intiinait«  biowledge  of  the  English  oonfttHutioo>  to  pre» 
fer  the  history  of  his  own  country,  and  to  select  a  period 
fftVQorable  to  the  general  illustration  of  *the  great  principles 
cf  freedom  on  which  it  is  founded.  With  this  view  be 
fixed  on  the  revolution  of  168d,  but  had  made  a  small 
progress  ia  this  work  when  he  was  called  to  take  a  princi* 
pal  part  in  the  government  of  the  country.  The  volume 
comprehends  only  tlxe  history  of  the  transactions  of  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  with  an  introductory 
chaptei*  on  the  character  and  leading  events  of  the  times 
immediately  preceding.  Whatever  ofmiion  may  be  enter-x 
tained  of  the  views  Mr.  Fox  takes  of  those  times,  or  of 
some  novel  opinions  advanced,  there  is  enough  in  thit 
work  ta  prove  that  he  migbthav^  proved  an  elegant  and 
sound  historian,  and  to  make  it  a  subject  of  regret  that  he 
did  not  employ  his  talents  on  literary  oomposition  when 
they  were  in  their  full  vigour-  * 

FOX  MORZILLO  (Sebastian),  or  Sbbastianus  Eoxiua 
MoRZiLLUS,  a  learned  Spaniard,  originally  of  the  family  of 
Foix,  in  Aquitaine,  was  born  at  Seville  in  1528,  and  passed 
the  whole  of  his  short  life  in  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
the  belles  lettres,  acquiring  such  reputation  from  his  worke 
as  made  his  untimely  death  a  subject  of  unfeigned  regrefe 
with  his  countrymen;  After  being  educated  in  granunai^ 
}earning  at  Seville,  he  studied  at  Louvaine  and  other  uni-^ 
▼ersities,  and  acquired  the  esteem  of  some  of  the  moat 
eminent  professors  of  his  time*  Before  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age  be  had  published  his  ^^  Pa;rapbrasis  in  Ciee<^ 
ronis  topca,"  and  in  his  twenty-fourth  y^ar  his  Commenrt 
tary  on  the  Timaeus  of  Plato.  About  this  time  the  repa-' 
tation  he  had  acquired  induced  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  to 
invite  him  home,  and  place  his  son  the  infant  Carlos  under 
his  care ;  hut  returning  by  sea,  he  unhappily  perished  by. 
shipwreck  in  the  flower  of  iiU  age,  leaving  the  foUowiiig 
.  works  as  a  proof  that  his  short  space  of  life  had  been  em- 
ployed in  arduous  and  useful  study  :  I.  ^^  De  Studii  philo- 
sophiei  rationed'  of  which  there  is  an  edition  joined  to 
Nunnesius's  ^*  De  recte  conSciendo  curriculo  Philoso-^ 
phico,*'  Leyden,  1621,  8vo.    2.  ^' De  usu  et  ^ercitatioae 

Diaiectica,''  and  *' De  Demonstifatione,^*  Basil,  1556,  8vo* 

...  ' .  ' 

)  Prom  various  periodical  journals. — Sir  K.  Brydges's  edition  of  Collins'v- 
I^feeragp.— .Rees's  Cyclopaedia. — Character  of  C.  J.  Fox,  selected  and  in  part 
yff^em  b^'P|)iiep«|jris  VatviQenl|i»,  v  ^.  Dr.  Farr,  1809,  8v^. 
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%'^^  In  Topica  Ciceronis  paraphrasis  et  scholia,^'  Antwerp^ 
1550,  Svo.  4.  '^  De  naturae  philosophise  seu  de  Platonit 
et  Aristotelis  consensione,  libri  quinque^"  Louvaine,  1554» 
Svo,  oftei>  reprinted.  5.  ^*  De  Juventute  atque  <de  Ho- 
Bore,*'  Basil.  6.  /^  Compendium  Ethices,  &c.'*  Basils 
1554,  8vo.  7.  '^  In  Platonis  Timaeum  seu  de  nniverso 
commentarius,"  ihid.  1554,  fol.  8.  ^^  In  Pfaedonem,  et 
in  ejnsdem  decem  hbros  de  republica  commentarii/'  BasiL 
9.  "  De  Imitatione/'  Antwerp,  1554,  8vo.  10.  **  De  con* 
acribenda  historia,"  Antwerp  and  Paris,  1557,  8vo,  and 
Antwerp  again,  1564.  Miraeus,  Gerard  Vossius,  Gabriel 
Naudens,  jand  others,  speak  of  this  author  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time.  ^ 

FRACASTORIO,  or  FRAC ASTORO,  (Jerom,)  an emi- 
nent  Italian  poet  and  physician,  was  born  at  Verona  iit^ 
1489.  Two  singularities  are  related  of  him  in  his  infancy; 
<^ne,  that  his  lips  adhered  so  closely  to  each  other  wbeii 
Ite  came  into  the  world,  that  a  surgeon  was  obliged  to 
divide  them  with  his  knife;  the  other,  that  his  mother, 
Camilla  Mascarellia,  was  killed  by  lightning,  while  he, 
though  in  her  arms  at  the  very  moment,  escaped  unhurt 
Fraeastorio  was  of  parts  so  exquisite,  and  made  so  wonder- 
ful a  progress  in  every  thing  he  undertook,  that  he  became 
enrinantly  skilled,  not  only  in  the  belles  lettres^  but  in  alt 
arts  and  sciences.  He  was  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  a  phy- 
sician, an  astronomer,  and  a  mathematician.  He  was  s 
maii  also  of  great  political  consequence,  as  appears  from 
pope  Paul  III.'s  making  use  of  his  authority  to  remove  the 
council  of  Trent  to  Bologna,  under  the  pretext  of  a  con- 
tagious distemper,  which,  as  Fraeastorio  deposed,  made  it  . 
Ao  longer  safe  for  him  to  continue  at  Trent.  He  was  in- 
timately acquainted  with  cardinal  Bembo,  Julius  Scaliger, 
and  all  the  great  men  of  his  time.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy, 
|tt  Casi  near  Verona,  in  1553;  and  in  1559  the  town  of 
Verona  erected  a  statue  in  honour  of  him. 

He  was  the  author  of  many  productions,  both  as  a  poet 
Iknd  as  a  physician  ;  yet  n^ver  man  was  more  disinterested 
iti  both  these  capacities,  evidently  so  as  a  physician,  for 
be  practised  without  fees;  and  as  a  poet,  whose  usual 
few^rd  is  glory,  no  man  could  be  more  indifferent.  It  is 
owing  to  this  indiflerence  that  we  have  so  little  of  his  poetry, 
in  comparison  of  what  he  wrote;  and  that  among  other 
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, compositions  his  odes  and  epigrams,  which  were  read  iii 
manuscript  with  infinite  admiration,  and  would  have  been 
most   thankfully  received  by   the  public,  yet  not  being 
printed,  were  lost.     He   wrote  in  Latin,  and  with  great 
^leganc^.     His  poems  now  extant  are  the  three  books  of 
**  8iphilis,  or  De  Morbo  Gallico,*'  a  book  of  misceliaQeout 
poems,  and  two  books  of  his  poems,  entitled  ^^  Joseph,*^ 
which  he  began  at  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  but  did  not 
live  to  finish.     And  these  works,  it  is  said,  would  have 
perished  with  the  rest,  if  his  friends  had  not  taken  care  to 
preserve  and  communicate  them  :  for  Fracastorius^  writing 
merely  for  amusement,  never  took  any  care  respecting  his 
work«,  when  they  were  out  of  his  hands. 
.   His  astronomical,  critical,  and  philosophical  treatises 
are  enlivened  with  occasional  poems.     Several  of  them  ar6 
composed  in  the  form  of  conversations  :  a  species  of  writ- 
ing sanctioned  by  some  of  the  finest  models  of  antiquity, 
and  much  used  in  those  early  periods  of  the  revival  of 
letters.     Their  titles  are  borrowed  from  the  names  of  the 
speakers,     The  '^  De  Anima  Dialogus"'  is  denominated 
Fracastorius ;  the  treatise  **  De  Poetica'*  is  entitled  Nau* 
gerius ;  and  the  books  <^  De  Intellectione"  have  the  titlo 
of  Turrius.     A  young  man,  in  the  character  of  a  minstrel, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  more  especially  subject  to  the  au^ 
thority.  of  Naugerius,  sings  to  his  lyre  the  verses  that  am 
occasionally  introduced.     The  pretence  is  merely  reiaza^ 
tion  from  severer  thought ;  and  the  poems  are  often  un« 
connected  with  the  mstin  subject. 

Perhaps  the  productions  of  no  modern  poet  have  been 
more  commended  by-  the  learned,  than  those  of  Fracas-* 
torio.     His  poems  are,. in  general,  written  with  a  spirit 
which  never  degenerates  into  insipidity.     But  on  his  *^  Si-*  ^ 
philis'*  the  high  poetical  reputation  of  Fracastorio  is  prin^^ 
cipally  founded,     Sannazarius,  on  reading  this  poem,  de- 
clared he  thought  it  superior  to  any  thing  produced  by  ■ 
himself,  or  his  learned  contemporaries,  and  Julius  Scaii- 
ger  was  not  content  to  pronounce  him  the  best  poet  in  the 
world  next  to  Virgil,  but  alBSrmed  him  to  be  the  best  iu 
every  thing  else;  and,  in  short,  though  he  was  not  gen9«  l 
rally  lavish  pf  his  praise,  with  respect  to  Fracastorio  b^ 
scarcely  retained  himself  within  the  bounds  of  adoration^ 
Fracastorio's  medical  pieces  are,  *^  De  sympathia  et  anti- 
pathia,—- De  contagione  et  contagiosis  morbis, — De  causis 
eriticomm  dierum^-^De  vini  temperatura,!  <fec."  His  workt 
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liave  been  printed  separately  and  collectively.  The  best 
•dhion'of  them  is  that  of  Padua,   1735,  in  2  vols.  4to.  ^ 

.FRACHETTA  (JerOm),  an  e^ninent  political  writer, 
was  9,  native  of  Rovigno  in  Italy,  and  spent  several  years 
at  Rome,  where  he  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Sessa,  am- 
bassador of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain.  He  was  employed  in 
civil  as  well  as  military  a6airs,and  acquitted  himself  always 
with  great  applause;  yet  be  bad  like  to  have  been  ruined; 
and  to  have  even  lost  his  Ufe,  by  his  enemies.  This 
obliged  him  to  withdraw  to  Naples;  and  still  having  friends 
lo  protect  his  innocence,  he  proved  it  at  length  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  who  ordered  count  de  Benevento,  viceroy 
of  Naples,  to  employ  him,  and  Frachetta  lived  in  a  very 
honourable  manner  at  Naples,  where  a  handsomie  pension 
was  allowed  him.  He  gained  great  reputation  by  his  po-^ 
litical  wori^s,  the  most  considerable  of  wliich  is  that  entitled 
*^  II  Seminario  de  Govern!  di  State,  et  di  Guerra.''  In 
this  work  he  has  collected,  under  an  hutidred  and  ten 
chapters,  about  eight  thousand  military  and  state  maxims, 
extracted  from  the  best  authors ;  and  has  added  to  each 
chapter  a  discourse,  which  serves  as  aconimentary  to  it. 
This  work  was  printed  twice,  at  least,  by  the  author,  re« 
printed  at  Venice  in  1647,  and  at  Genoa  in  1648,  4to ; 
and  there  was  added  to  it,  **  II  Principe,''  by  the  same 
writer,  which  was  published  in  1597.  The  dedication 
informs  us,  that  Frachetta  was  prompted  to  write  this  book 
from  a  cfonversation  be  had  with  the  duke  of  Sessa;  in 
which  the  latter  observed,  among  other  particulars,  that 
be  thought  it  as  important  as  it  was  a  difficult  task,,  to  iti- 
ferm  princes  truly  of  such  transactions  as  happen  in  their 
dominions.  His  other  compositions  are,  ^  Disoorso  delta 
Ragione  di  Stato:  Discorso  della.  Ragione  di  Guerra; 
Esposizione  di  tutta  TOpera  di  Lucrezio/'  He  died  at 
Naples  in  the  beginnirig  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
at  what  age  is  unknown.  * 

FRAGUIER  (Claude  Francis),  a  French  writer,  was 
Uorn  of  a  noble  family  at  Paris  in  1666,  His  first  studies 
were  under  the  Jesuits;  and  father  La  Baune  liad  the 
forming  of  his  taste  to  polite  literature.  He  was  also  a 
disciple  of  the  fathers  Rapin,  Jouvenci,  L^  Rue,  and 
Commirfe ;  and  the  affection  he  had  for  them  induced  him 

'  Tiraboicbi.'— Moreri.— Niceron,  toI.  XVII. — Grtswell't  Politian.-— Tb6  b«A 
recount,  we  think,  is  id  Roscoe's  Leo  X.— Saxii  Onoioasu 
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^IQ  Mo&it  himself  of  their  order  in  1683.  After  bis  no^ 
victate,  and  when  he  had  finished  bis  course  of  philosophy 
al  Paris,  he  was  sent  to  Caen  to  teach  the  belles  lettres, 
where  be  contracted  a  friendship  with  Huefc  and  Segrais, 
and  much  improved  himself  tinder  their  instructions.  The 
foriper  advised  him  to  spend  one  part  of  the  day  upon  the 
Greek  authors,  and  another  upon  the  Latin  :  by  pursuing 
*which  method,  he  became  an  adept  in  both  languages, 
four  years  being  passed  here,  he  was  recalled  to  Paris, 
Vfhere  he  spent  other  four  years  in  the  study  of  divinity. 
At  the  end  of  this  course,  he  was  shortly  to  take  upon 
him  the  occupation  of  either  preaching,  or  teaching ;  but 
finding  in  himself  no  inclination  for  either,  he  quitted  his 
prder  in  1694,  though  he  still  retained  his  usual  attach- 
ment to  it.  Being  now  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  own 
fishes,  he  devoted  himself  solely  to  improve  and  polish 
hi^  understanding.  He  soon-  after  assisted  the  abb^  Big* 
Qon,  under  whose  direction  the  ^'  Journal  des  S^vans'* 
W98  conducted.;  and  he  had  all  the  qualifications  necessary 
iov  such  1^  work,  a  profound  knowledge  of  antiquity,  a 
i^kill  not  only  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  also  [talian, 
Spanish,  and  English  tongues,  a  sound  judgment,  anex* 
^ct  taste,  and  a  very  impartial  and  candid  temper.  Ha 
afterwards  formed  a  plan  of  translating  the  works  of  Plato  ^ 
thinking,  very  justly,  that  the  versions  of  Ficinus  and  Ser- 
i^nus  had  left  room  enough  for  correction  and  amendments. 
He  had  begun  this  work,  but  was  obliged  to  discontintte  it 
1|^y  a  misfortune  which  befel  him  in  1709.  He  had  bor- 
rowed, as  we  are  told,  of  his  friend  father  Hardouin,  a 
manuscript  commentary  of  his  upon  the  New  Testament^ 
in  order  to  make  some  extracts  from  it ;  and  was  busy  at 
work  upon  it  one  summer  evening,  with  the  window  half 
open,  and  himself  inconsiderately  almost  undressed.  The 
Qold  air  had  so  unhappy  an  effect  in  relaxing  the  muscles 
of  his  neck,  that  be  could  never  afterwards  hold  his  head 
in  its  natural  situation.  The  winter  increased  his  malady ; 
imd  he  was  troubled  with  involuntary  convulsive  motions 
pf  the  head,  and  with  pains  which  often  hindered  him  from 
sleeping ;  yet  be  lived  nineteen  years  after ;  and  though 
he  could  not  undertake  any  literary  work,  constantly  re- 
qeived  visits  from  tb^  learned,  and  conversed  with  them 
not  without  pleasure.  He  died  suddenly  of  an  apoplexy, 
1728,  in  bis  sixty-second  year.  He  nad  been  made  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  in  1705,  and  of  the 
French  academy  in  1708. 
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Hig  wotks  consist  of  Latin  poemsy  and  a  great  namber 
of  very  excellent  dissertations  in  the  Memoirs  of  thli 
French  academy  *,  His  poems  were  published  ^t  Paris  iA 
4729y  in  ISmOy  with  the  poems  of  Huet^  under  the  care 
of  the  abb^  d^Oltvet,  who  prefixed  an  eulogy  of  Fraguier  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  them  are  three  Latin  dissertations  con* 
cerning  Socrates,  which  is  ail  that  remains  of  the  Prole- 

fomena  he  had  prepared  for  his  intended  translation  of 
iato.  These  dissertations,  with  many  others  upon  cu- 
rious and  interesting  subjects,  are  printed  in  the  Menioim 
above-mentioned.  * 

FRANGESC A  (Pietro  Della),  commonly  called  Fra!^ 
CEsco  Dal  Borgo  a  San  Sepolcro,  a  painter  of  consi*- 
derable  renown,  was  bom  at  Borgo  in  Umbria^  ii)  1372. 
In  his  youth  he  studied  the  mathematics ;  but  at  fifteefl 
yeAr^  of  age  determined  on  being  a  painter,  when  he  was 
padronised  by  Gindobaldo  Fettro,  duke  of  Urbino.  He 
did  not,  however,  so  completely  devote  his  time  to  paint- 
ing as  to  neglect  his  former  studies,  but  wrote  several 
essays  on  ge<Mnetry  and  perspective,  which  were  long  pr^^ 
served  in  the  duke's  library  at  Urbino.  He  afterwards 
painted  in  Pesara,  Ancana,  and  Ferrara ;  but  few  of  hik 
works  remain  at  either  of  these  places.  Having  obtained 
much  reputation,  he  was  sent  for  to  Rome  by  pope  Nicho*- 
las  V.  to  paint  two  historical  subjects  in  the  chambers  of 
the  Vatican,  in  concurrence  with  Bramante  di  Miiano, 
called  Bramantino ;  but  Julius  IL  destroyed  these  to  mak^ 
room  for  Raphael's  Miracle  of  Bolsena,  and  St.  Peter  ift 
Prison.  Notwithstanding  this  degradation  of  his  labours^ 
before  the  superior  powers  of  Raphael,  he  was  very  de«- 
serving  of  esteem,  if  the  account  which  Vasari  gives  of  hitil 
be  true,  and  we  consider  the  imperfeot  state  of  the  art  nt 
the  time  in  which  he  lived.     He  exhibited  much  knoU*^ 

*  <' This  learned  academician  was  into  the  form  of  a  meoioir,  and  pro- 
unable  to  persuade  himself  that  anti-  sented  it  to  the  academy  of  jnscrip> 
^Qity,  so  enlightened,  and  so  ingenious  tions  and  beltes  lettres,  in  1716.  M. 
in  the  cultivatioo  of  the  fine  arts,  could  Burette  acquaints  us  that  this  ablii 
hare  been  ignorant  of  the  union  of  learned  to  play  on  the  harpsichord  at 
different  parts,  in  their  con*certs  of  an  advanced  age,  and  concluding  that 
voices  and  instruments,  which  he  calls  the  ancients,  to  whom  he  generonslif 
'  the  most  perfect  and  sublime  part  of  gave  all  good  things,  could  tiot  do 
music ;'  and  thrnking  that  he  had  hap-  without  counterpoint,  made  them  a 
pily  discovered,  in  a  passage -of  Plato,  present  of  that  harmony,  with  which 
an  indubitable  and  decisive  proof  of  bis  aged  ears  were  so  p1ea8cd.''->By 
the  ancients  having  possessed  the  art  Dr.  Burney,  in  Rees's  Cyclopardia. 
of  aonnterpoint^  he  drew  up  bis  opinion 
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ledge  of  anatomy,  feeling  of  expression,  and  of  distribn^* 
tion  of  light  and  shade.  The  principal  work  of  Francescik 
was  a  night  scene,  in  which  he  represented  an  a»gel  car- 
rying  a  cross,  and  appearing  in  vision  to  the  emperor  Con- 
stantino sleeping  in  his  tent  with  his  chamberlain  near 
iiim,  and  some  of  his  soldiers.  The  light  which  issued 
from  the  cross  and  the  angel  illuminated  the  scene,  and 
was  spread  over  it  with  the  utmost  discretion.  Everj 
thing  appeared  to  have  beien  studied  from  nature,  and  wa« 
executed  with  great  propriety  and  truth.  He  also  painted 
a  battle,  which  was  highly  commended  for  the  spirit  an^ 
.fire  with  which  it  was  Conducted;  the  strength  of  the  ex- 
pression, and  the  imitation  of  nature  ;  particularly  a  groupe 
.of  horsemen,  which,  ^  Vasari  says,  '^  considering  the  pe» 
xiod,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.*' 

Having  exercised  the  various  talents  nature  had  be^ 
•towed  upon  him  till  he  was  eighty-six  years  old,  he  died 
in  1458.* 

FRANCESCHINI  (Marc  Antonio),  an  historical 
painter^  bom  at  Bologna  in  1648,  was  at  Brst  a  disciple  of 
^  G.  Battista  Galli,  and  from  him  entered  the  school  of  Car- 
lo Cignani,  who  soon  discovered  the  talents  of  his  pupil^ 
iand  not  only  formed  his  style,  but  made  him  his  relatioQ 
by  marrying  him  to  his  niece,  and  he  soon  became  bii 
principal  assistant.  He  was  employed  in  embellishing 
itnapy  churches  and  convents  in  bis  native  city,  and  ip 
'other  parts  of  Italy;  and  particularly  at  Modena,  lie 
jpainted  the  grand  hall  of  the  duke's  palace  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  that  prince,  that  he  wished  to  retain  him  at 
Ills  court  by  an  offer  of  a  large  pension,  and  such  honours 
lis  were  due  to  his  merit.  But  Franceschini  preferred  hi$ 
freedom  and  ease  to  the  greatest  acquisitions  of  weakh, 
$nd  with  polite  respect  refused  the  offer.  At  Genoa  he 
iminted,  in  the  great  council  chamber,  a  design  that  at 
Once  manifested  the  fertility  of  his  invention,  and  the| 
grandeur  of  his  ideas  ;  for  most  of  the  memorable  actions 
df  the  republic  were  there  represented  with  a  multitude  of 
figures  nobly  designed,  judiciously  grouped  and  disposed^ 
and  correctly  drawn.  And  in  the  Palazzo  Monti  at  Bo**^ 
fogna  is  a  small  gallery  painted  by  bim,  of  which  the  co- 
louring is  exceedingly  lovely,  though  the  figures  appear 
(o  want  roundness.     Franceschini,  though  of  the  school  pf 
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CIgnaniy  is  original  in  the  suavity  of  his  colour,  and  the 
facility  of  his  execution.  He  is  fresh  without  being  cold, 
and  full  without  being  crowded.  As  he  was  a  machinist, 
ahd  in  Upper  Italy  what  Cortona  was  in  the  Lower,  symp- 
toms of  the  mannerist  appear  in  his  works.  He  had  the 
*liabit  of  painting  his  cartoons  in  chiaro-scuro,  and,  by  fix:- 
ing  them  to  the  spot  where  the  fresco  was  to  be  executed, 
became  a  judge  of  their  effect.  He  preservefd  the  powers 
*^f  his  mind  and  pencil  unaltered  at  a  very  advanced  age  ; 
and  when  he  was  even  seventy-eight  years  old,  he  designed 
and  coloured  his  pictures  with  all  that  fire  and  spirit  for 
which  he  had  been  distinguished  in  bis  best  time.  He  died 
in  1729,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  * 

FRANCHINUS.     See  GAFFURIUS. 

FRANCIA  (Francesco),  an  historical  painter,  whose  real 
liame  was  Raibolini,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1450,  and  was 
bred  to  the  profession  of  a  goldsmith,  which  he  exercised 
for  some  time  with  very  considerable  celebrity,  having  the 
coinage  of  the  city  of  Bologna  under  his  care.  His  desire 
of  reputation,  and  his  acquaintance  with  Andrea  Mantegna 
and  other  painters,  led  him  to  the  study  of  painting,  but 
from  whom  he  received  the  first  elements  of  instruction  is 
not  known.  In  1490  he  produced  a  picture  of  thd  Virgift 
aieated,  and  surrounded  by  several  figures ;  among  whom 
is  the  portrait  of  M.  Bart.  Felisini,  for  whom  the  picture 
>ras  painted.  In  this  he  still  calls  himself  '^  Franciscus 
Francia,  aurifex,'^  and  it,  with  another  picture  of  a  similar 
subject,  painted  for  the  chapel  Bentivoglio  a  St.  Jacopa, 
gained  him  great  reputation.  He  painted  many  pictures 
for  churches,  &c.  in  Bologna,  Modena,  Parma,  and  othe^ 
cities ;  but  they  were  in  the  early,  Gothic,  dry  manner, 
tailed  "  stila  antico  moderno,"  which  be  greatly  improve^ 
tipon  in  his  latter  productiohs.  On  Pietro  Perugrno  h^ 
formed  his  characters  of  heads,  snd  his  choice  of  tone  ancl 
colour;  on  Gian.  Bellino,  fullness  of  outline  and  breadth 
bf  drapery;  and  if  the  best  evidence  of  his  merit,  th^ 
authority  of  Raphael,  be  of  weight,  in  process  of  time  he 
excelled  them  both.  In  a  letter  dated  1508,  edited  by 
Malvaisia,  Raphael  declares  that  tlie  Madonnas  of  Francia 
were  inferior,  in  his  opinion,  to  none  for  beauty,  devout- 
neiSy  and  form.  His  idea  of  Francia's  talents  exhibited 
(tsetf^  still  sti^onger  in  his  entrusting  his  picture  of  SC 
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.Ceciliay  destined  for  the  cburcb  of  St  Gio  da  Mor^ei!t 
Solpgua^  to  his  care,  by  letter  soliciting  bim  as  a  friend  t» 
seer  it  put  in  its  place,  and  tf  he  found  any  defect  in  it>  tba^ 
be  would  kindly  correct  it.  Vasari  says  that  Francia  died 
with  grief  in  1518,.  upon  seeing  by  this  picture  that  he 
was  ^»  nothing  in  the  art,  compared  with  the  superior  genim  - 
of  Bapha'fel ;  but  Malvasia  proves  that  he  lived  some  yearf^ 
afterwards,  and  in  an  improved  style  produced  his  cele-^^ 
brated  St.  Sebastian,  which  Caracci  describes  as  the  gene^ 
ral  model  of  proportion  and  form  for  the  students  at  Bo;;**' 
logna.  A  copy  of  this  figure  still  exists  in  the  ehurch  ^ 
deUa  Misericordia.^  < 

FRANCIABIGIO  (Marco  Antonio),  or  Fiiancja  Bn^ 
GIO,  Was  an  historical  painter,  born  in  1483.     He  studied* 
for^a  ^ort  time  under  Albertioelli,  but  is  chiefly  known  als 
the  competitor,  and  in  some  works  the  partner  of  Andtea^ 
deJ  Sarto.     Similar  in  principle,  but  inferior  to  him  in  ' 
power,  .be  strove  to  supply  by  diligeuce  .the  defects  of 
nature;  with  what  success,  will  appear  on  comparison  of 
Iii$  work  in  the  cloister  of  the  Nunziajbaat  Florenc^e,*  witb 
those  of  Andrea  at  the  same  place*     On  its  being  unco^ 
¥eced  by.  the  monks,  the  painter  in.  a  fit  of  shame  or  cage 
gave  it  some  blows  with  a  hammer,  nor  ever  after  could  be 
induced  to  finish  it.     He  appears  to  have  succeeded  better 
in  two  histories  which  he  inserted  among  the  frescos  of  i 
Andrea  at  the  Scalzo,  nor  is  be  there  much  inferior.    ,Iie 
likewise  emulated  bim  at  Poggio  a  Ca^atio,  where-  he  m>- 
psesented  the  return  of  M.  Tulliut  from  exile,  a  worky 
which  though  it  remained  unfinished,  shews  him  to  great 
advantage.     This  artist  died  in  1524,  in  the  prime  of  life*'!  . 

FRANCIS  of  Assisi,  «  celebrated  saint  of  the  Romish  t 
church,  and  founder  of  one  of  the  four  orders  of  meadi^.  - 
cant  friars,  called  Franciscans,  was  born  at  Assisi  inUmr.. 
bria,  in  1182.    He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and. was  -- 
chriKtened  John,  but  had  the  name  of  Francis  added,"^  fipoca  • 
his  facility  of  talkilig  French,  which  he  learned-  to  qualify  ' 
bim  for  hm  father's  profession.     He  was  at  first  a  youngs- 
man  of  dissolute  manners,  but  in  consequence  of  an  illnete 
about  1206,  he  became' so  strongly  ;^ected  with  religioiw 
zeal,  that  he  took  a  resolution  of  retiring  from»the  ifvxirld.  . 
He  now  devoted  himself  so  much  to  solitude,  mortified    / 
himself  to  such  a  degree,  and  contracted  so  ghastly  &  eoun* 
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teiiance^  that  the  inhabitjanU  x>f  Assisi  tfaoiight  bimdi^* 
tracted.  Hi^  father^  tbiuking  to  make  bimresuioe  bis  pro* 
fession^  employed  a  very  .severe  metbod  for  that  purpose^ 
ky  tbrpwiag  hioi  into  prisoo ;  but  findiQg-  tbis  made  juo 
impression  on  bim,  he  took  bim  before  the  bishop  of  ikssisi^ 
in  order  to  make  bim  resign  all  claim  to  bis.paternal  estate^ 
whicb  be.  not  only  agreed  to,  but  stripped  off  all  bis  clothes, 
even  to  hia  shirt.  He  ,then  prevailed  with  great  numbers^ 
to  ctevote  themselves,  af  be  bad  dooe^  to  tlie  poverty  which 
11^ jconsidered  as  enjoiiied  l;{y.the  gospel;  and . drew, up^^Q 
institute  or  rule,  for  their  use,  which  was  approved  by  pope 
inqocent  Illkin  1210.    The  y^ar  after,  l\e  obtained  of  the 

gened)ptineS{tl)e -church  of  Portiuncula,  near  Assisi,  and 
is  ordpr  increased  so  fast,  that  when  be  held  a  chapcer  in 
1219,  hear  5000  friars  of  the  order  of  MingiPS  (so  thej; 
mere  called)  jvere  prese-nt  Spon  after  be  obtained  also  a 
bull  in  favour  of  bis  order  from  pope  Honorius  III*  AboiU 
this  time  he  went  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  endeavourt^d 
in  v^xi  to  convert  the  suHaft  IV^eledin.  It  is  said,  that  he 
offered  to  throw  himself  into  the  flames  to  prove  liis  faith 
in  what  be  taught. .  He  returned  spon  after  to  bis  native 
coiuntry,  aad  died  at  Assisi  in  1226,  being  then  only  forty- 
fire.  He  was  canonized  by  pope  Gregory.  IX.  the  6th  of 
jVIay,  1230-;  and. Oct.  the  4th,  on  which  bis  death  bap« 
pened,  was  appointed  as  bis  festival. 

His  order  soon  rose  to  gre^it  splendor^  and  has  done 
great  ^rvic^s  to  the  tloman  pontiffs.  Some  popes,  several 
^ardinalsi  andvA  great  number  of  prelates,  and  celebrated 
autborat  hav«  been  of  it  It  is  divided  into  several  bodies^ 
pome  of  which  are  more  rigid  than  others ;  and  all  strongly 
inherit  the  ancient  enouiation,  which  soon  broke  out 
between  the  children  of  St  Francis  and  those  of  St  Do^ 
minic.  Before  tfae  reformation,  the, Franciscans  bad  in 
England  about  eighty  convents,  besides  some  nunneries. 
Those  w.bo  are  desirous  tp  know  more  of  St.  Francis  and 
his  order,'  besides  our  authorities  at  the  bottom  of  the  page^ 
ma^  be  referred  to  bis  life  written  by  Bonaventure.  But 
perhaps,  the  most  ample  and  circumstantial  accounts  are 
given  by  Luke  Wacying,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  ^*  An-> 
Bales  Ordinis  Minorum^^'.  which  contains  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  Franciscan  order,  confirihed  by  a  great  number 
of  authentic  records.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  that 
published  at  Rome  in  1731,  and  following  years,  in  11$ 
vols.  fol.  by  Joseph  Maria  Fonseca  ab  Ebora.     It  is  to  the 
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0^iiie  WtddiDg  Aat  we  ave  mdcibted  for  the  ^OpwtctHitk 
&  Fmnctaci/*  and  the  *^  BibtiodiMa  '<Mrdinw  Miooranit** 
tbe  foritter  of  whidi  ftppe«red  in  4to>  nt  Antwerf^  1629^ 
^fid  ilie  lalter  at  Rome  ia  1650.  The  history  of  theie 
ardefs  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  of  less  coiMequence  hereafter^ 
when  a  more  enlightened  state  of  sotiety  has  shown  their 
iesafficteficv  in  tbe  advancement  of  real  religionr,  but  it 
can  nerer  be  uninteresting  to  know  the  early  ifse  ef  tliosA 
formidable  bodies  of  ecelesiailJcs  which  once  held  th4 
world  in  awe.  The  life  of  Bt 'f  ranclft,  like  that  of  most  df 
the  Romish  saints,  is  rendeved  incredible  and  ridiccdoot 
by  the  addition  of  miracles  and  prodigies,  the  fiellotis  ot 
after-titnes,  but  eonld  they  be  separated  frotn  what  ik 
genuine^  he  might  probably  appear  an  enthusiast,  yet  sisN^ 
oere  in  what  he  believed  and  practised.  ^ 

FRANCIS  (of  Pauix>),  another  Bomfah  saint,  who  to 
exceed  his  predecessor  in  hnmilit^,  founded  tbe  order  ef 
Mintsis  (leMt),  as  he  had  that  of  Minors  (Inferidis).  Ht 
was  born  in  1416,  at  Pa^lo  in  Calsbria.  He  bi^ti  bia 
career  of  mortificatioii  by  retiring  to  a  cell  en  «  desert  part 
ef  die  coast,  where  his  sanctity  soon  obtained  followers, 
and  they  ere  long  constructed  a  mfmastery  rotmd  hkcdk 
Thus  was  bis  order  commenced.  He  fenned  a  rule  for  it^ 
which  was  approved  by  pope  Alexander  VI;  ttnA  confirmed 
by  Jfulius  11.  His  rule  was  extremety  rigorous,  enjeiniii)| 
perpetual  abstinence  from  wine,  firib,  and  riieat.  Ifitdis- 
eiples  were  always  to  go  bare-.footed,  liever  \x>  sleep  upM 
|k  bed,  and  to  use  many  other  naortiftcations.  He  dibd  iw 
France,  to  which  country  be  went  at  tiie'eamest  seHste** 
tion  of  Louis  XL  who  hoped  to  be  cured  of  n  daftgenou^ 
inalady  by  his  presence.  This  event  took  place  at  nes^iK 
du«-Pai!c^  in  150t(,  when  be  was  at  the  age  of  ninety-oii«. 
He  was  canonized  in  i  5 1 9,  by  Lee  X.  By  the  confiseiioo 
of  his  admirers  he  was  perfectly  illitemteb  * 

FRANCIS  DE  Salss^  (St.),  was  bom  at  tbe  cftstle^  of 
Sales,  in  the  diocese  at  Geneva,  AngnstSI,  1567.  H^ 
descended  from  one  of  tbe  most  ancient  and  nobie  faOAHM 
of  Savoy.  Having  taken  a  doctor  of  law's  degriee  at  Padu% 
he  was  first  advocate  at  Cfaambe)ry,<.ihen  prorost  of^htt 
church  of  Geneva  at  Annecy.  Claudius  de  Granier, :  bit 
bishop,   sent  him  as  missionary  Into  the  valleys  of  hair 
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he  is  said  to  have  performed  in  greiat  fluihte#t|  m4  kh 
jsermons  were  atteiidisd  with  tmndenul^^^eess^  Tte'bkhop 
itf  OeYHsva  nb^$it  Mm  8ft«i^w^rd#  ft>rhi«  e^a^jotoi-^  Mt  Wm 
iiblig«tl  tK>  we?  audK^fity  fe^fbre  iie  c^aM  fepe  jsetisiiiaded  t# 
ttecept  «he  ^ce»  R«(l«k)^«  A(iifit««  c AIM  4ilm  dTtienMrdi 
fncb  #*rafVi>e^,  4i4ydiid  he  Was  uftrvei^ali^  ^teeified ;  Md  MV«^ 
i^i»&l  du  Pbf^dii'^d^  <^TMre.V^ere  no  ber<etits  wbMi  llii 
^te^)ldf'^ot^o#vklbe>  4)iR  M«  iteK^eti^a  must  \^  mifi^f^ 

h/bma^n  tfa^iUv^^i  il43i>ity  fvrbei^g  itifernied^f  bte  merii^ 

ttiatie'ibilh'  ddn«icii^le 'oIliM^/  !il  hOpM  of4^^iififig  hM 
in  -JPinA^  ^  but  4ie  dmse  ^litt^r  ^d  itM<ttf ^  16  SftVoy^  wb^i^ 
lie  «irf0&d  i«  lieM,  Md  -fdWnd  »bi%b^  6#ftti4«l;ikA4  dtedn 

<^3diy9  bdbif^*    81.  fmti^id  thM  uHdtfttsMflc  the  refold 

^atio%  of  bin  didib^^e^  "iifk^te  pi^ty  a#d  ¥i«td^Woli  fl««^ 
tfsfaiid  tbft^h  bin  zHli  b&  f^m,of0d  i^guiaHiy  in  %he 
^6naMel4e!i^  litul  iiifetillA(^d  the  ofd^  «f  tfbe  ^i«itallmlH 

ilt^o,  iMbf^'Wa^^emJIrvMdbyPft^lV.  i«i8)Mdi#%«hiij(| 

^  b&tdfl^sfli  de  ObUM^,  wMKltt  HedohfttH^d  bf  biiflt^ft^li^ 
hyf  At  Di^>  "^U^  At^  foiinditDi.  li«  iil#^  ^Ikbtt^ed  i 
ifjtlDff^g^'ttotl  of  heikiAHs  ih  Cttabhi^)  tt^dt^d  «<st)««i^^ 
%tail  di^ciptifieli^  itif  aiMi^lIt  VigOiirr^  tlild  dM^en#i  MM^ 
|*6>u^ile>t^lr  te  tbe  ftilh.  Alik^  HtV&t^i¥i  t^A*m  «i. 
fetafVdi  mis  oMigfed  t^  ^  A^iH  to  Fflrid^  ^h^thi  daVdilkH 
|d%'  Sail^^  to  <^A«}04e  a  martfUge  b(l^«:i#^l^  «ile^l4^(i^W 
jPNbdttiMt  ttird  6h¥istintt  0r  frti\Mie^  ¥6Mni  ^u^t^^^ 
(HmtyiW*  n%ti^flirMS«8^  be^self,  bbbs^>defiil%9'f^ 
"efci^f  4idibe^<er<$  6t^M  4v««td  ^ticfep^^^  ptac^  6tl}y  or  f#b 
t«lllllil^«  ViA^^  tbil  H  "shield  jrtdt^^t^cliide  Ms  i^Mdifi| 
4tt'4tfedida&tike»  tti«<0«htfl^  thitwhe^te^rhfedid^tidt^Med^ 
ffii'  ^ce;  %«  %hdfrtd  t)l»l  H&eel^  the  ^rbfi^  «f  it  ^TfcMb 
«M^\)(|ii'««ftiA >tl^  fM^lf6dM  >^  lo  ^hiiehi^'A&ft 

llUffi^iMltly^  las  if  by  wtiy  <^  inventing  hltb^VHthW^^dflfed^ 
bve^etited  hiin  v^j^%te^y  VaItAbleifittteffd>i^yftig',  ^OH 
^ifdlrim  %}M  -ym  Witt  k^^  h  foflr  «ty  vtkfer  ^  imck 
'Mlii^Mii  ^1  pTbrnUe  lb  do  8^,  thafihitti,  ti1i!^»s  •Che^^oor 
UttKhd  4n  ik^  br«;/^  lUftWtringto  l^ttH^y$  he  <^llfraett 
Wi4iU  ttie  ulckyt^^liMfte^ibdNle  in  ^kiity  Iniiftrii^tthe  t>^(«, 
1lMidiMi«r^  ult'thedMiesof  tt  ptoosbiiltiop,  tiH  i^iHt; 
irti^  hfe  «ted  of  an  ajibplety  ^fc  Lyofts,  December  ^8^ 
ll^d'fifty'^si^,  iMVitig  sevef&l  I'^Rgtot)^  x9otks,  ctilletted  ih 
^yxAs.  M.  The  most  kti6#h  tre,  «The  Introdlittion  to  k 
devout  Life;^'  and  *<  Philo,^'  or  a  trea^use  on  the  love  of 
God.     MarsoUier  has  written  his  life>  2  vols.  ISfno^  which 

F   2  . 
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vat  tranalaied  into  English  by  Mr.  Crathorne«     He  wai 
canoDtzed  in  1665.* 

FRANCIS  XAVIER.     SeeXAVIER. 

. '  FRANCIS  L  king  of  Francev  surnamed  <*  the  Great,  and 

^)ie  restorer  of  learning/*    succeeded  his  father-in*law 

Louis  XII.  wlio  died  without  a  son  in  1 5 1 5.     Francis  I.  was 

th^  only;  son  of  Charles  duke  of  Orleans^  constable  of 

^Angoidlme,  and  .born  at  Cognac^  September   12^  1494. 

.Jjaoiediately  after  bis  coronation  he  took  the  .title  of 

.duke  of  MiUo^  aiid  put  hiipself  at  the  head  of  a  powerfbi 

vmy  to  assert  his  right  to  that  duchy.    Th^  Swiss,  who 

'defend^,  it^  opposed,  his.enterpriz^,  a04 ■  ^^tacked^  bi^ 

ipear  Marigoan^;  but  they  were  cut. to  pieces  in  asap- 

guinary  contest^  ^nd  about  15,0Q0  left  dead  on  the  fiel^. 

.The  famous  Trivulcei  who. had  been. engaged  in  eighteeu 

battlifSy  called  this  .<<  The.  battle  of  >he,  Giaots/V  and  th% 

^others  *^  ChiidrenV  play/'     It  was  on  this  occasion  that  (he 

iking  desire4  to  ba  knighted  by  the  famous  Bayard*    That 

jrank  was  .originally  the  highest  that  could  be  aspired  tp: 

.pijinees  of -the  blood  were  not  call.ed  .monseigneur^  ^or 

their  wiyefi  madame*  till  they  had  been  ,kpigb ted ;  por 

jBighfr  .any  one  cl^m  that  honour,  unless  he  could  trace 

his  mobility  at  least  three ,  generations  back,  both  on  his 

§^tl^f%  and;  mother's  side^  and.alsp.borean  unb^misbed 

,  chMac^^r,  especially  for  fnilit^^ry  courage  and  valour.    T^e 

iureatipn.of  a  knight,  was  Attended  with « few  ceren^pnies^ 

^e:|ceept  at  mo^e  fe^ralsi  in  whiph  case  a  great  number 

iwere  obserred*.  ,  This  institutioo^  wt^ich  may  be  traced  up 

40  the  firpt  race,  contributed. not  a  ^ittle  ,tq  polish  the  inindji 

^  the  French,  by  restraiix^ng.^heip  within  the  bounds  of  a 

benevolent  morality. .  They  swor^  to.  spare  neither  lifq  or 

ifortimp  in  defence  of  religion,  ^p  :Qgh(ing  against  the.ia^ 

fidelSf.and.in  protecting  the,  widow»  tbe^Qrphan,,an<!i  all 

5#hO'  were  d^fes^f  elei^»    By  )his ,  victory  at   Marignana, 

FxauM^is  I.  becaiqe  n^ter  of  the  Milanese,  which  was  ceded 

to  him  by  Maxin^^ian  Sfor9ia,.whp  tbe^  retired  into  Frajtce. 

JPope  Leo  X..  aj^ified  by  th^e  ponquests,,  hpld  a  obn- 

fj^reoQe  with  the.  kipg  at  Bol^na,  .obtained  from  him  the 

abolition  of  the  Pri^gm^ticSsmictipp,  and  settled  the  O^o^ 

cordate,  which  was  confirmed  tb^  ^fi^,  following  in.thfs 

Lfteran  counciL    From  that  time  the  \^ns^s  of  .France  ap<- 

.pointed  to  all  consistorial  beufB^ce^,  and  the  pope  repeived 

»  Moreri.— DM.  Hist.«A.Botlfer.  ' 
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one  ye^t'f  inconie  upon  every  change.  .  The  treaty  of 
Noyoii  was  concluded  the  same  year  betweefl'  Oharles  V. 
and  Francis  I.  one  principal  article  of  which  was  the  •ve-' 
storation  of  Natarre.  Charles  V.  on  the  death  of  Maxi- 
milian L  being  elected  emperor,  1519,  in' opposition  to 
Francis,  the  jealousy  which  subsisted  between  those  tftfo' 
princes  broke  out  immediately,  and  kindled  a  long  wsn*, 
which  proved  fatal  to  aH  Europe.  The  French,  com* 
manded  by  Andrew  de  Foix,  conquered  Navari^  in  15ft>, 
and  lost  it  again  almost  directly ;  they  drove  the  Engtish 
and  infiperiaiists  frotn  Picardy;  took  Hesdin,  Fontarabia, 
and  several  other  places ;  but  lost  Milan  and  ToDrnay  ini 
152 1.  The  following  year,  Odet  de  Foix,  visconnt  of 
Lautrec^  was  defeated  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Bicoque, 
which  was  followed  by  the-loss  of  Cremona,  Genoa,  and  a 

freat  part  of  Italy.     Nor  did  their  misfortones  end  here. 
*he  constable  of  Bourbon,  persecuted  by  tbe  duchess  of 
Angouleme,  joined   the  emperor   1523,  and,    being  ap« 
pointed  commander  of  his  forces  in  1524,  defeated  admifal 
.  jSonevet^s  rear  at  the  retreat  of  Rebec,  and  retook  all  the 
Milanese.     He  afterwards  entered  Provence  with  a  power-' 
ful  army,  but  was  obliged  to  rai^ethe  siege  of  Marseilles, 
..  and  retired  with  loss.     Francis  I.  however,  went  into  Italy; 
retook  Milan,  and  was  going  to  besiege'Pavia ;  but,  having 
imprudently  detached  piart  of  his  troops  to  send  theifi^to 
.  ^aplesy  he  was  defeated  by  the*  constable  de  BourlMi^'^ia 
^^a.bloody  battle  before  Pavia;    February  1^4,  10i2'^^flfter 
''Jiriving  two  horses  killed  under  bim,  and- dis^ying  ptt><* 
.   dijgious  visilourl    ^His  greatness'  of 'mrind  never  ^appeared 
more  conspicuously  than   after  this  nnfortunate  engage* 
..'iiient«     In  a  letter  to  his  mother  he  says,  *^  Every  *thiiig  is 
.lost  but  honour.*'     Re  was  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to 
«,.^l|if.adrid,  and  returned  the  following  year,  after  ^e  treaty 
'  Vpich  was  concluded  in  that  city,  January  14^  t6M*    This 


.£q 


^jireaty,  extqrted  by  force,  was  not  fulfilled ;  the  emperor 

/  Iiad.t  ^<^^^^^®^  on  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  bein^  cficted  to 

\  llinv;  but,  when  Lannoi  went  to  demand  it  in  bis  master's 

.  nam^,  be  was  introduced  to  an  audience  given  to  the  de* 

..pnties  of  Burgundy,  who  declared  to  the  king,  that- ho 

\fiad  iio  power  to  give  up  any  province  of  lii^  kingdom. 

.  IJFpon  this  the  war  re-commenced  immMiately.     Francis 

]•  seni^  forces  into  Italy,  undfer  the  command  of  Lantrec, 

who  r^escoed' Clement  VI I.  and  at  first  gained  great  ad- 

vantagei>  but  peri$bed  afterwards,  with  his  arm Vi  by  sick- 


oess.  The  ktng»  wbo'  bad  boen  aon^  jmM  mw^wi^ 
concluded  the  treaty  of  Cambray  in  1529^  by  whkh  h€ 
engaged  to  marry  Eleanor  of  Aiwlrii^  the  emperor^s  MHier; 
aad  bis  ivro  soii»,  who  had  beea  given -a9  bi^stagev^*^  ««M 
Mtnsomed  at  tbe  Idtig^s  return  for  two  millions  in:  gcftdw 
The  ambition  of  po^sesittng  Milan^  caused  peaee  again  M 
1^  broken.  Francis  took  Savoy  in  )53  j,  drove  the  em-*^ 
perorfrom^  Provei|ce  in  i&3r6,  entered  itito  an  alUamce  witl| 
dolyroan  II.  empefor  of  tb^  Tur)E$ ;  took  Heeding  and  se^ 
vera!  odier  places^  in  15S7|  and  made  a  troce  of  ten  yeara 
with  Charles  V.  at  Niee,'  ^^38,  wbieb  did  not^  boweiN^f. 
Iftst  long.  1^  empei^5  going  1^  punish  the  people  ot 
Ghent,  wb^  bad  rebeUed,  obtained  a  paflisage  tbnKieil 
France^  ^  prcmming  Francis  the  inveinitnre  of  tbe  diuony 
ef  Milto  for  which  of  hts.children  be  pleased  f  but}  aftev 
being  received  fnf^ranoe  with  the  highest  bonou rain  1>3^ 
he  was  no  sooner  arrived  in  Flandcirs  tte^  he  refuaad  %tf 
keep  bis  prcHsi^e-  This  brolte  th^  tmee;  tbe  ^r  4fae 
Renewed/ and  csjirri^on  with  va^itFu$  stHsoett  Ottbbth  i4des«. 
The  king's  troops  enlet^d  |ta1yy  Roussilteii,.  af|d>  LttMeiU'^ 
burgi  Francis  of  ]|^urb6h|  coaHe  d^'Engmieni  won  tim 
battle  of  CetizoXfi^  iti  f  544»>  afid  took  Meetfermt.  Francis 
I.  gained  over  to  bis  side  Barhar^s^a/  atf d  Gustayos  Vas% 
king  of  Sweden  ;  wbjfle,  en  the  olbeff  band,  Henfy  VII L 
ef  Englcind  espbased  the  interests  of  Ghaples  V»  and  took| 
Boiogna,'  1544.  '  A  peaee  was  «t  last  eoi|cliide4  withthiSK 
#fnperdr  at  Cvessyy  Sefitetobei' fi|4544|  and  witb  Henry 
Vlil.  June  7y  !-54« ;  biit  Firaiicig  did  ncrl  loagenjey  «h« 
tranquiliity  which  tbis  ptiM  prdcuredhhid  ^  be  died  i^  thw 
Castle '  of  Rambeuillet  the  last  day  ef  Man^  J54T>  «^acL 
fifty<(three.  This  prince  possessed  the  -meM  shining  quart 
lities'3  he  was  witty,- mild,  niagnaimmeus,  ^generooSi  and 
benevolent.  The  levival  of  polite  4ileratore  in  Euyop# 
was  chiefly  owing' lo'bia  care;  he  patit>ai2ed  the  leamedy 
loiinded  the  r6ya^  college  aa  Paria^  fuvnisbed  a  library  kti 
Ff^ahtakibleau  -^t  a  gre^t*  expence,  and  built  seveyal  palaces^' 
wbieb  be  eirhUniented  with  piesnres»  slatoes>  and  costly 
ftirniture,  Wben  dyi0g»  be  pavtlcalai^ly  requested  his  soii 
to  diohritt^h  tj^e  taxes  which  he  had  been  ^liged  to  levjp 
for  decaying  the  expences  of  the  war  )f ^  imd  pal  it  in  hia 
power  to  doso^  foi^  be  }efk  400wOOO  erowtiB  ef»  gold  in  Mil 
coflers,  with  a  qttarter  of.  bis  rev^aii^a  vAiioh '  was  tbea* 
due.  It  was  this  sovere%it  who  ordei^  alb  pmblia  aets^tai 
be  written  ia  FreojQk    UpQQ  tbe  wMe  }va  «tj^fteiur«  tMi 
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hm%  bMu  011^  of  lHc(  gtwl^t  «ni«oieaU  of  the  French 
throae.  * 

fRANCIS  (PHix,lp)t  »»  EiiglUh  clergyman,  and  the 
ahie  tOMi^Utor  of  Horace  and  Demosthenes  was  of  Irish 
exir^tion,  if  uQt  born  in  that  kingdom^  where  his  father 
Wtas  9,  digoi&ed  clei^«uin»  and,  aoioog  other  preferments, 
hehl  tim  rectory  of  St.  Mary^  Dublin,  frop  which  be  was 
i;^*ted  by  the  court  on  account  of  his  Tory  principles. 
Bi«  soQy  our  author,  was  else  educated  for  the.  church,  and 
OihAainecl  a  doctor's  degree.  His  edition  of  ^^  Horace'^ 
made  bis  name  kaown  in  £ngland  about  {7^3^  and  raise4 
him. ft. reputation  as  a  classical  editor  and  translator,  which 
lo  subsequent  attempts  have  gveatly  dimini3bed.  Dr* 
,Jpbns^iV  many  years  after  other  rivak  had  started,  gave 
him  tt^ts.  praise :  *^  The  lyrical  part  of  Horace  never  can 
be  prc^rly  translated;  so  much  of  the  eifcelleo^e  is  in 
ibe  iiHio^bers  and  the  expression.  Francis  has  done  it  thie 
Wsl :  rU  mke  his,  five  out  of  six,  i^in&t  them  all/* 

S<wie  tim^  after  the  publication  of  Horace,  be  appear# 
t^have  come  ovier  to  Eoglaod*  wbeie,  in  17i3,  be  pub* 
Usbed  a  translatiop  of  part  of  the  *'  Orations  of  Demor 
stbeoes^*' ,  imending  to  comprise  the  whple  in  two  quarto 
xelumes* .  It  was  a  matter  of  soipe  importance  at  that  time 
to  nsk  a  large  work  oC.tbis.kind»  and  the  fuitbof  had  the 
p^eoaution  therefore  to  secure  a  copbus  list  of  subscribers^ 
Uiifonunateiy,.  bo»(ever,  it  bod  to  contend  with  the  ac« 
kiiowledged  meHt  oC  Leiand's  jtipfiuslatioO|  ,aqd,  allowing 
ibesr  respecttvf)  merits  to  bav^  been  Jiearjy  equal,  Leland's 
bod  at  least  the  priority  in  point  of  time,  and  upon  com^ 
pariso%  was  preferred  by  the  critics,  as  being  mpre  free 
aftd  ebqueo^  an4  Iq^  JiteraJI/ exact    This,  however,  did 
aot  ^rise.  firw^  auy  defect  in  oi^r  author's  skill,  but  was 
Merely  aa  error,  if  an  error  at  al^,  in  judgment;  foe  b^ 
^ceived^  that,  as  few,  liberties  as  possible  ought  to  be 
tekeu..  with  tbe  style  of  bis  author,  and  that  there  was  an 
esaebtttl  dii&rence  between  a  literal  translation,  which 
oaly.be  considered  as  faijtj»ful,  and  an  imitatioii!,  in  whiqb 
we  can  tever  be  certain  that  we  b^ve  the  avitbor's  words  or 
.priadse.  meanimg.  ,  In  17^5  he  completed  bi^  purpose  in  a 
second  volume^,  wbicb  ,wa$  appia^^ded  as  a  di^Scult  work 
wttlltexecuted«  and.  acqept;able.  ia  every  friend  of  genius 
and  liteffature;  but  its  sv^cce^a  was. by  i>o  means correspoodr 
eut  ito  the  wi^bea/O^tbe  author  or  of  his  friends. 

t  UiiU  of  rranq^.— Robertson'y  Hist,  of  Ckaiin  V.  Am^ 
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The  year  before  the  6rst  volume  of  his  ^^  Bemofthetiet^? 
appeared,  he  deteroiined  to  attempt  the  drama,  aiid  his  first 
essay  was  a  tragedy  entitled  '^  Ea^enia."  This  is  profes- 
sedly an  adaptation  of  the  French  **  Cenie*'  to  Cngiisli 
feelings  and  habits^  but  it  had  not  much  success  on  thi^ 
stage.  Lord  Chesterfield^  in  one  of  |iis  letters  to  his  Son, 
observes  that  bS  did  not  think  it  would  have  succeeded  so 
^ell,  considering  how  long  oqr  Priiish  audiences  bad  beeii 
accustomed  to  murder,  racks,  and  poisqn  in  every  tragedy^; 
yet  it  affected  the  heart  so  much,  that  it  tri umpired  over 
habit  and  prejudice.  In  a  subsequent  letter,  h^  says  tbai^ 
the  boxes  were  crowded  till  the  sixth  night,  when  the  pit 
«nd  gallery  were  totally  deserted,  and  it  was  dropped* 
X)istresl  without  death,  he  repeats,  ^as  not  sufficient  to 
affect  a  truQ  British  audience,  so  long  accustomed  to  ^dag- 
gers,  racks,  and  bowls  of  poispn ;  contrary  to  Horace's 
rule,*  they  desire  to  see  Medea  murder  her  childi^n  <3n  the 
Stage.  The  sentiments  were  too  delicate  to  move  them ; 
and  their  hearts  were  to  be  taken  by  storm^  not  by  parley. 
In  1754,  Mr.  Franci^  brought  out  another  tragedy  at  Oqt 
vent-is:arden  theatre,  entitled  f*  Constantine,  which  was 
equally  unsuccessful,  t|ut  appears  to  have  suffeted  princi- 
pally by  the  improper  distribution  of  the  parts  &mong  the 
actors.  This  be  alludes  to,  in  the  dedicatibn  to  lord  Cbes- 
tertield,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  acquainted, 
and  intimates  ai  the  same  time  thi|t  these  disappoiatments 
bad  induced  him  to  take  lef^ve  of  toe  stage.  '  :  : 

During  the  political  contests  at  the  beginning;  of  the 
present  reign,  he  employed  his  pen  in  defence  oi  goveni- 
inent^  and  acquired  the  p^rpnage  of  lord  Holland,;  wbo 
rewarded  his  services  by  the  rectory  of  Barrow^,  in  Suffolk,^ 
and  the  chaplainship  of  Chelsea  hospital.  What  were  his 
publications  oh  political  topics,  as  they  wereanot^ymous^  ^nd 
probal^ly  dispersed  among  the  periodical  joui^ials,  {tanoot 
pow  be  ascertained.  They  dretv  upon  him,  howevet*,jtiie 
wrath  qf  Churchill,  who  in  bis  "  Author'*  has  exhibited  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Francis,  probably  overcharged  by  spleen 
and*envy.  Churchill^  indeed)  was  so  profuse  of  his  ca- 
lumny, tbaf  he  seldom  gained  creditji'  and  long  before  lie 
dieci,^  his  assertions  had  begun  to  lose  their  Vialue,  Hefis 
said  to  have  intended  to  write  a  satirical  poem,  in  wbi^h 
Francis  was  to  makip  bis  appearance  as  the  Ordinary  of 
Newgate.  'I'he  severity  of  this  satire  was  better  undep- 
stood  at^^t  tiaie,  wjieq  the  ordinanes  of-  Newgate  wierti 
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)k^^  ill  rery  Tittle  esteem,  and  scHne  of  them  vrtr0  grossly 
igDoratit  alid  dissolute.  Mr.  Francis  died  at  Batb,  Mq.rca 
^,  1773',  leaving  a  son,  who  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 
<>ne  of  the  supreme  council  of  Bengal,  and  is  now  sir 
fHliHp  Francis,  K.  B. 

•-  ■  Of  all  the  classical  writers,  "  Hdrace**  is  by  generafl 
'49onftent  allowed  to  be  the  most  difficult  to  translate, '  y^ 
%ty  timversal  has  been  the '  ambition  to  perform  this  task, 
that  tcave^ly  aii  English  poet  can  be  named  in  whose  works 
^e  do  urot  find  some  pstrt  6f  Horace.     Thefee  efforts,  how'- 
^^frfiivi  have  not  so  frequently  been  directed  to  give  tbjh 
Hen^B  and  local  meaning  of  the  author,  as  tb  transfuse  h\H 
tKkVire,  and  adapt  it  to  modern  persons  and  times.     But  of 
«:rti6-ifew  who  haVe  exhibited  the  whole  of  this  interesting 
-poet*  in  an  English  dress,  Mr.  Francis  has  been  supposea 
'io  have  succeeded  best  in  thdt  which  is 'most  difficult,  tb^ 
lyric  part,  and  likewise  to  haVe  conveyed  tWe  spirit  and 
sense  of  the  original  inthe  epistles  and  satires,  with  least 
Tpj&ry  to  the  genids  of  the  author.     In  his  preface  he  ac* 
kiibwtedges  bis  obligations  to  Dr.  Dunkin,  a  poet  of  some 
celebrity,  and  an  excellent  classical  scholar.' 
•   FRANCiUS  (Peter),  a  Greek  and  Latin  poet,  of  much 
teputation  on  the  continent,  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  Aiig. 
1^,   1 64-5.  •  He  receii^ed  his  early  education  under  Adrian 
Junius,  rector  of  the  school  of  Amsterdam^  who  bad  the 
happy  acre  of  discovering  thef  predomrnant  talents  of  his 
scholars,  and  of*  directing  thfem  to  the  most  advantageous 
?»tfaeibo4  of  culrfvjtting*  them.'  To'young 'Francius  he  re- 
-pommeiiided  OHd  as  ^  model,  and  those  who  have  read  hb 
o^rks  ^re  of  Opinibn 'that  be  mttst  have  "  given  his  days 
.^nd  nights'*  to  the  study  of  that  celebrated  poet.     From 
"^(Amsteixlam  be  went  to  Ley  den,  where'  he  became  a  pupil 
^of  Gronoviiis  the  elder,  who  soon  distinguished  him  from 
J'the  rest  of  his  scholars,  and  treated  him  as  a  frierid,  which 
':>ilark  of  esteem  Was  at&o  extended  to  him  by  Grohovius  the 
^  fen;  'tAfter  this  course  of  Scholastic  studies, 'he  set  out 
iiOiii  bis  tr^dveis^"  visiting  England  and  France,^  in' which  lait, 
->at  Angers,  betook  his  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  and  can6n 
3law.     White*  at'Pdris  he  acqulfed   the  esteem'  of  many 
"^fleieWned  *men,  and  when  bd  proceeded  afterwards  to  Italy, 
'''itnprovedhiu  acquaintance  with  the  literary  men  of  that 
^ccHI«$tiyi-«hid' was 'Very  respectfully  received  by*  Cosmo  IlL 
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iprand  duke  of  Tuscany.    After  hU  return  to  AmfAeriwaif 
the  magistrates,;  iu  1674,  elected  bimjprofiessor  of  rhetoric 
and  history,  and  in  1686  professor  of  (^reek.    In  16id3.  the 
dtrectora  of  the  academy  of  Leyden  made  bim  ap  o^r  of 
one  of  their  professorships,  bat  the  magistrates  of  Amstee^ 
daiDt  fearing  to  lose  sa  great  aa  omameiit  to  their  city^ 
iocreased  bis  saiary,  that  he  ought  be  under  no  temptatioa 
on  that  account  to  leave  them,     (ie  acpordingly  remaineii 
here  until  bit  death,  Aug.  id,  1704,  when  he  wa^  exactly 
fifty-nine  years  old.    Fraucius  particularly  excelled  in  der 
elamatton,   in  which  bis  first  master,  Junius,  the  ahleat 
decbimer  of  his  time,  had  insiructed  hims  and  in  which 
he  took  some  lessons  afterwarda  from  a  famous  tragic  actor^ 
Adam  Caroliy  who,,  he  used  to  say,  was  to  bim  what 
Roscios  was  to  Cicera     Hts  publications  consist  of,  1. 
'^Poemata,''  Amsterdam,  1689»  12au);  ibid.  1697,  8vo« 
These  consist  of  veraes  in  Tarious  measures,  which  were 
highly  esteemed,  although  some  were  of  opinion  that  be 
aucoeeded  better  in  the  elegies  and  epigrams^  and  lighter 
pieces,  than  in  the  benric  aitumpu.    The  first  of  the  edi* 
tions  above-mentioned  bos  soaoe  traoslatmns  from. the 
^  Anthology''  omitted  in  the  second,  because  the  author 
had  au  intention  of  gtving  a  complete  tvauslaiioo  of  thai 
celebrated  collection,  which,  however,  he  never  executed. 
Iji  other  respects,  the  aeoond  edition  is  more  ample  and 
corroctc    2i  '^  OraUonea,''  Amsl.  .1692,  Svo,  of  which  an 
enhurged  edition  appeared  \u  1705,  8va.    His  emulation 
qi  the  style  of  Cicero, is  said  to  be  very  obvious^  in  theae 
orations.    Some  of  ik^tn  bad  been  published  sepasatelyi 
particularly  a  piece  of  bumoar  entitled  ^  Encomium  GalU 
GalUnaeci.**     3.  **  Specimen  ekKfuentisB  exterkirin  ad  orai* 
ttoiiciu  M.  T*.  Ciceronis  pro  A*  Licin.  Arcbia  accommo- 
datum,"  Amst,   1697,  12mo«     4.  ^*  Specimen  eloqueiitim 
exteripris  ad  orationem  Ciceronis  pro.  M.  Adarcelio  accom- 
modatum,"  ibid  1699,  12mo.    These  two  last  were  rch 
printed  in  1700,  8vo,  with  bis  *<  Qvatio  de  ratione  decla^ 
icandi.''     5.  «<  Epkitola  prima  ad  C«  Valerium  Acciuctumyi 
vearo  nomine  Jacobom  Periaonium^  profesaorem  Leydeur 
sem,''  &c.  Atn«t.  1696,  4to.    This  relatea  to  a  personal 
dispute  between  Francius  and  Penaonitts,  pf  very  little 
consequence  to  tbe  public,  and  was  answered  by  Periao-* 
nius.     6.  <^  Tbe  Homily  of  S»  Gregoire  of  Naziauaen,  on 
charity  to  our  neighbour,''  translated  from   Greek  into 
Geiman»  Anat*  1100^,  6w.    7,  *^  A  diseouxse  oo  tb«  Ja- 
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Va»df  J».  I  too;'  ia  GeniiAQ,  ibid.  1700^  4to.  ».  <^Po«tt 
IpuoMi,  quibiis  accedtrat  iUu^trium  eruditavnia  ^d  tim 
£pistol«%''  ibid.  1 706,  Sva ' 

FRANCK.  D£  Faamcke^^u,  (Georoe),  an  munentOer* 
mat  pbysiciao,  waaborn  ajt  Naumburg,  in  Upper  Saxony^ 
Slay  3 y  1643.  His  father}  although  living  aa  a  simpW 
fma^n^f  was  of  |i  noble  family.  After  going  through  hia 
tiehool  edncation,  George  went  to  Jena  at  the .  a^  of 
^gbiee«9  and  waa  crowned  a  ^  poet  by  count  palatto# 
Bjobter,  in  consequence  of  his  extraordinary  talent  for 
writingversesin  the  German^  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
Viagxiages.  But  be  exhibited  still  greater  talents  du^ng  hia 
<^a4ci|Riie  et  medical  studies,  and  the  canons  of  Naiimburg^ 
who  recognized  bis  merits,  afforded  him  liberal  means  of 
^nb^istence  while  he  applied  himself  to  ibis  acienee*  Be-* 
fore  be  took  his  doctor's  degree^  (in  1666),  he  was  deemed 
'digible  to  give  lectures  in  botany,  chemistry,  and  aM"? 
tomy,  and  aeqnired  great  reputatipo.  In  1672,  tbe  electoa 
palatine  appointed  him  to  the  vacant  professorship  of  iBe«« 
dieiae  at  Ueidelbei^,  and  a  few  years  aftenwards  nooH^ 
imted  bim  bis  own  pbysioian.  But  the  troubles  oceasioQed 
.  by  tfae  war  obl^ed  him  io  1688,  to  retire  to  Francfert  on  tho 
Main.  John  George  III,  elector  of  Saxony,  then  received 
bimintebisservice^  and  appointed  him  professor  of  medicine 
^  .  Wittemberg  i  an  cvflfice  which  be  filled  with  so  'much 
edati,  that  th^  principsd  professorship,^  and  the  title  of 
dean  of  the  faculty  at  Leipsic^  wcffesoon  oSeced  to  Um, 
'Efatsi  bow^reryUe  vefused,  by  the  instigatioh  of  his  friends^ 
who  aoagfat  to  ^retain  him  at  Wit4»niberg.  ^  The  two  8iic«« 
oeioding  electors  Hkeirise  loaded  this,  physician  with  so 
many  favours^  tiiatit  was  supposed  he  could  never  dreaot 
of  quitting  Heidelbeig*  Nevertheless,  be  was  induced  by 
the  offers  of  Christian  V.  king  of  Denmark,  torempve'td 
Copenhagen,  where  be  was  received  most  graciously  by 
the  royal  family^  and  was  honoured  with  ithe  title  of  Aulic 
coiinseliof^  which  was  oontinued  to  bioi  by  Frederick  IV* 
ibe  successor  of  Christian.  Death,  however,  termiaalBed 
hia  brilliant  oari^er  oi^  the  i6tb  of  Judcv  1704^  in  the  mx^ 
tie  thy  ea^  of  bis  age. 

^  JRranfik  was  a  a»coifaer  of  several  learned  societies,  and 
vrs)8«  ennobled  by  the  emperor  Leopoid^  in  1092,  and  in 
i^S*  waa  created  epupt  palatine,,  by  the  title  of  *<  Do 
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Fnmckenau.**  His  principal  works  are,  1.  **  InstitutioniHii 
Medicarum  Synopsis,"  Heidelberg,  1672.  2.  **  Lexicoii 
Vegetabilium  lisualium,"  Argentorati,  1672.  This  w^» 
re-published  several  times.  In  the  edition  of  Leipaic, 
1698,  the  title  of  *%*  Flora  Francica"  was  given  to  it  3* 
**  Bona  nova  Anatomica,"  Heidelberg,  1680.  4.  "  Parva 
Bibliotbeca  Zootomica,*^  ibid.  1680.  5.  '^  De  calatnniis 
in  Medicos  et  Medicinam,"  ii)id.  1686.  6.  "  De  Medicis 
Philologis,"  Witteberg«,  1691.  7.  "  De  palingenesia, 
siveresuscitatione  artiBciali  plantarum,  faomiDum^  etani^ 
nialiuny,  e  suis  cineribus,  liber  singularis,"  Halie,  1717, 
edited 'by  Nehring.  8.  "  Satyr®  Medicie  XX.''  Leip^ic, 
172^.  Tliese  pieces,  which  had  begnn  to  appear  in  1673, 
were  published  by  his  son,  George  Frederic  Franck,  who 
was*. also  a  teacher  of  medicine  at  Wittemberg,  and  wrote 
several  works  on  botany  and  physic' 

FftANCK,  or  FRANCISCUS  FRANCKEN,  but  xiiQre 
generally  called  Old  Fjulncks,  was  an  artist  of  the  ^ix^ 
teeittfa  century.  Very  few  circumstances  relative  to  hi(n 
are  handed  down,  although  his  works  are  as  generally 
known  in  these  kingdom^  as  they  are  in  the  Netherlands ; 
nor  are  the  dates  of  bis  birth,  death,  or  age,  thoroughly 
ascertained ;  for  Descamps  supposes  him  to  be  born  iti 
1544,  CO  be  admitted  into  the  society  of  painters  at  Aat-* 
werp  in  1561,  which  was  at  seventeen  years  of  age  \  and 
f]xe&  bis  death  in  1666,  by  whicb  computation  Francks 
must  have  been  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  old 
when  he  died,  which  appears  utterly  ifpprobable  ;  though 
others  &%  his  birth  in  1544,  and  bis  death  in  1616,  ag^d 
seventy-two,  which  seems  to  be  nearest  the  truth.  He 
painted  historical  subjects  taken  from  the  Old  or  New  Tes- 
tament, and  was  remarkable  for  introducing  a  great  num- 
ber of  figures  into  his  compositions,  which  be  had  the  skill 
to  express  very  distinctly.  He  had  a  fruitful  invention, 
and  composed  readily  ;  but  he  wanted  grace  and  elegance 
in  his  figures,  and  was  apt  to  crowd  too  many  histories  into 
one  scene.  His  touch  was  free,  and  the  colouring  of  his 
pictures  generally  transparent;  yet  a  predominant  brown 
or  yellowish  tinge  appeared  over  theco,  neither  natural 
])or  agreeable.  But,  in  several  of  his  best  performances, 
the  colouring  is  clear  and  lively,  the  design  good,  Ae 
figures  tolerably  correct,    and   the  whole  together  very 


>  Mflreri.— Rees's  Cyclopedia^  from  Etoy.-^Stiii  Oaonulicbii. 
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|lleasing«    At  Wilton  is  his  <*  Beldia^zac's  Feast/*  a  Very 
carious  compftsition.  f%     * 

Vandyck  pftea  commended  tbe  works  ^this  mester^ 
and  iesteemed  them  worthy  of  a^  piace  in  'any  c(41ection« 
Many  of  them  are  frequently  seen  at  public  sales^  which 
render  him  well  known,  though  several  are  also  to  be  met 
with  in  those  places,  which  are  unjustly  ascribed  to  Francbas, 
and  are  really  unworthy  of  bim.^  •         •  .« 

FRANCK,  commonly  called  Young  Faancks,  the  sob 
of  the  precedinj^y  and  of  both  hisnames^  was  born  in  1594, 
ahd  instructed  in  the  art  of-painting  by  his  father,  ^hose 
style 'and  manner  he  imitated  in  a  large  and  small  size; 
hut  when  he  found  himself  sufficiently  skili/ed  to  be  ci^ble 
of'  improvement  by  travel,  he  went  to-Venice,  and  there 
perfected  his  knowledge  of  ookraring,  by  studying  and 
copying  the  works  of  those  artists  whp  were  most  eminent. 
But  it  seems  extraordinary  that  a  painter  so  'capable  of 
great  things  in  his  profession,  should  devote  his  pencU  to 
the  representation  of  carnivals  and  other  subjects  of  thdt 
kind,  :preferabty  to  historical  subjects  of  a  much  high« 
rank,  which  might  have  procured  for  him  abundantly  moiie 
honour.  At. his  return,  however,  to  Flanders,  bis  worlds 
'were  greatly  admired  and  coveted,  being  superior  to  tbo$0 
of  his  fattier  in  many  respects ;  his  colouring  was  more 
plear,.  his  pencil  more  delicate,  his  designs  had  somewhat 
iiiore  of  elegance,  and  his  expression  was  much,  better. 
The  tasteof  composition  was  the  same  in  both,  and  tbejr 
.'seemed  to  have  the  same  ideas,  and  the  same  defectSt 
jtBoltipIying  too  many  historical  incidents  into  one  sobject, 
%nd  representing  a  series  of  actions,  rather  than  one  prin- 
cipal action  or  event.  The  subjects  of  both  painters  we^e 
usually  taken  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  .also 
'#om  the  Koman  history  (except  the  subjects,  of  young 
Francks  while  he  continued  in  Italy)}  and  it  might  have 
-been  wished  that  each  of  them  had  observed  more  order 
ai^d  propriety  in  the  disposition  of  their  subjects. 

He  had  a  great  particularity  in  touching  the  white  of 

the  eyes  of  his  figures,  which  appears  as  if  a  small  lump 

of  unbrciken  white  was  touched  on,  with  the  pointpf  a  fine 

'  |)encil;    and  it  gives  the  figures  a  great  de^l  of  spirit. 

Even  that  particularity,  well  attended  to,  may  be  a  means 

1  PilkiBgUw«-*I>tMaaipi.<— D'ArfeaYHIe,  tdI.  IU.— -Reyaolds'i  "A^orks.  toI* 
II.  p.  S86. 
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hf  dctenniiiiDg  the  bftUd  4»f  this  nMsfer.  It  ouglft  16  4t 
observed,  tfa^*frpm  the  similarity  of  IMiinel,  laslfi^  s^f4<d; 
and  cotoitriiig,  of  the  Otd  atid  YoUrt^  FVaneks,  tibeft  Uri^vka 
are  often  misiaken  iHid  miscalled,  bnd  the  ^oi4(  ^  iSBm  tiMft 
purchased  for  the  irdtk  ^(  the  other.  The  tnbst  ctfj^iilrf 
performante  of  this  {>«ililef,  is  li  sciipvfiKil  iK&bJ<e<5t  in  Hht^ 
ohureh  of  Notre  Dattie  al  AntWeWt> ;  ^nd  M  (sMettelit  pi<c«- 
tore,  in  the  small  size,  is  *<  66lof«idrn*s  Idelatfy/^  ifi  whidk 
that  king  is  represetited  as  kn^ling  htt^e  an  KHar,  on 
iwfaichis  placed  the  statue  of  Jtipiter/  Tbe^4l^Mb1^ 
expression  in  the  figare  of  Soloition,  and  the  dvs)[»«rf^^ 
the  figure  is  bmad  and  floifring;  ttie  hkd»  is  t^x^Osim^if 
enriched  ifitb  fine  btts^retief  in  the  ttMAft  style,  Itfldii 
^xqaisiteiy  finf^sbed ;  fbe  pencilling  i-s  A<ea^  the  coldtfrirrg 
-eleiar  atid  ti^nsparent,  and*  the  whole  pietore  appettrs  to 
teve  been  pointed  on  leaf  gold.    Young  FlralH^k#  ifilHl  ift^ 
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illANCKE  (AuotTStUS  HERivrA?^),  ft  ffea(*ned  'Md  pim^ 
German  divine,  and  a  great  benefaK^idi*  t6  btft  cdtltitfy; 
was  bom  at  Ltibetk,  Mareh  12,  O.  S.  166^.  Ilis^  fath<^, 
John  Franfehe,  ^ssthen  otie  of  the  magi^tmtes  trf  Ltib^k^ 
and  afterwtfvds  entered  into tbe  'Service  ^  Ettie^  the^Piou^i 
tidke  of  6a)te  G^ht^,  as  coansdlo^  of  the  otnift  ^itd  '«f 
^tice.  Hid  mother,  Arnie  'Glo^in^  mn  the  tlttdglfter  fdf 
4we  of  the  oldest  bnirgoriias^ft  of  Llibeek.  Y<»uhgl  riAtht 
liad  the  misfertttotg  to  tofe  his  fblhel'  ih  I6T0)  when  be  mm 
between  six  and  ie^ett  yeans  old,  and  at  tbtS'earty  ^^  fkeSk 
ahowh  such  a  pious  disposition,  thKt  he  vHi^  InteYi^  IbV' 
the  church,  and  with  this  view  his  <bi6tb^  yittoiibed  biM 
tinder  the  instructions  of  ft  ptivate  tWbt.  His  pM&den^ 
in  cla^ical  studies  wsks  sticb,  tb<it  at^tlie  «ge  <6f  foutteek- 
be  was  considered  as  well  qualified  to  gb  to* the  tinivetfvity. 
it  was  not,  however,  until  I6'7d,  that  he  Wenttotbirt  6f 
Effort,  and  frpm  ihence  to  Kiel,  where  he  studied  itm^ 
years  under  Kortbdit  and  MorbofF.  In  iMi,  he  rettl)*hed 
to  Gotha,  and  Tfsited  Hamburgh  in  his  way,  where  he  Ye** 
ifiaitted  two  moifdis  to  improte  bis  kftowledge  of  tb^He- 
brew  language,  ufider  Esdrss  Ed^atdL  In  tfre4  he^ 
went  to  Leipsic,  and  took  bis  degree  <>f  M.  A.  ifi  th^ 
•following  vear.  During  bis  stay  here,  be  feymed  a  so^ 
«iety  for  literary  conrersation  among  his  ff lehds,  whteb. 

^  Pilkiiittoii.^tyAiii^irHle,  vt>l.  in.trlMttSK  titokorrMtiieMtoeMaiKr 
ASlbroM  M<l  JcroBe,  but  of1•fmorlloU^ 
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ioRpg  subai^Mcl  Qtider  the  nftme  ef  <^  CoUeg(ltitti  Philobiblic 
i&imf*  their  faTOutite  topic  being  the  study  of  the  Holy 
^riqpttttw,  Sdflie  time  aftst  he  went  to  Wittemberg, 
where  he  wes  received  wkb  greet  renpect  by  the  literati 
4ol  diat  univerrii^y  and  thence  to  Lmieburg,  where  he 
lUftended  die  divinity  lectwrei  of  the  celebratd  S«cidfaagerr* 
Ffooi  Lenebonee  he  returned  to  Leipw»  end  gave  a  course  of 
leeturet  on  the  holy  scriptures,  piacticftl  as  well  as  criticd^ 
which  were  frequented  by  above  tl»ee  hundred  students. 
ThM  success,  with  a  moretbiHK^niniOti  earnestness  and 
MrioQsoess  in  his  method  and  address,  occasioned  some 
jealaesy,  and  created  him  enemies  likewise  at  Erfurt^ 
whither,  in  1690,  he  was  invited  to  become  pastor  of  St. 
Anstin.  The  objection  to  him  was  that  of  pietism^  and  it 
increased  with  bo  much  violence,  that  in  1  $9 1  he  was  de- 
prived of  liis  charge,  and  ordered  to  quit  the  city  wiliiili 
two  days.  How  little  be  deserved  this  treatment,  had  at« 
leady  apposred  in  some  ef  his  writings,  and  was  more  ma* 
liiflaat  afterwards  in  his  conduct  and  seivices. 

The  court  of  Ootha,  uninflueneed  by  these  clamoorsi 
ami  eonvieced  of  bis  innocence  and  worth,  lost  no  ttmt; 
Uk  eff^ring  a  suitable  employment  for  hb  talents.  He  waa 
ilbcmt  the  same  time  oflfered  a  professondiip  in  the  college 
bf  Gobouiig,  and  another  at  Weimar,  but  he  preferred  the 
eflers  tnade  ioUm,  by  the  elector  of  Brandenbourg,  (after'* 
tprafds  Fi«derlc  I.  of  Prussia)^  the  vety  day  that  he  was  or^ 
der^d  to  q;eit  Etfert.  The  university  of  Halle,  in  Sax;oiiy, 
had  been  jost  founded,  and  Mr.  Frascke  was  in  1691  kp* 
peiated  pr^essot  of  the  Greek  and  orienttil  languages,  and 
bast»r  of  Claueha,  a  suburb  of  Halle*  In  1698  be  resigned 
Bis  professorship  of  the  languages  for  that  of  divinity,  but 
aUhottgh  be  had  a  principal  hand .  in  establishing  the  new 
diversity,  which  soon  became  pre-eminent  among  the 
B^miiiaries  of  Germany,  he  acquired  greater  &me  as  the 
feuikler  of  the  celebrated  school,  hospital,  or  rather  ooU 
lege»  for  the  poor  at  Glaucha.  The  whele  history  df 
edacatien  does  )iofc  produce  an  initance  monr  neinarbible 
ifi  ita  origin  and  pregreM  than  this  singular  fonodation,  by 
the  laboar,  industry,  and  perseverance,  of  profiessot 
Eraneke. 

There  was  a  very  ancient  custom  in  the  ci^and  neighbour- 
hood of  Halle,  for  such  persons  as  give  relief  to  the  poor, 
t(^ appoint  k  i^rticular  day  on  which  they  were  to  come  to 
their  doors  to  receive  it.    When  professar  Frascke  came  to 
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be  settled  at  Glaucba,  he  readily  adopted  tU^  practkQ 
and  fixec)  on  Thursday  as  his  day.  But,  as, his  profes* 
sion  led  him,  be  endeavoured  to  coiifer  with  th^  poor 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  in,  which  be  foupd  tb^ni  mi* 
.serabiy  deficient,  and  incapable  of  giving  thieir  children 
any  religious  instruction  whatever.  His  nrst  contrivaoie^ 
to  supply  their  temporal  waists  was  .by  supplicating  the 
charity  of  well-disposed  students;  but  finding . that  moda 
inconvenient,  be  contented  himself  with  fixipg  up  ?•  box 
in  his  parlour,  with  one  or  tvyo  suital^Je  texts  o£^  scrip-* 
ture  over  it.  In  1695,  when  this  box  bad  befiu  s^  up 
about  a  quarter  of  a  year,  he  found  in  it  the  donation  of  si 
single  person  amounting  to  1 8^.  6d  English,  which  he  imOQjidT 
diately  determined  should  be  the  foundation  of , a  charity^ 
school.  Unpromising  as  such  a  scheme  might  ap|itear,  be 
began  the  same  day  by  purchasing  eight-shiUings-^v^ortb  of 
school-books,  and  then  engaged  a  student  to  teach  the' poof 
c)iildren  two  hours  each  day«  He  met  at  first  with  tba 
common  fate  of  such  benevolent  atteiopts;  most  of  tibe 
children  making  away  with  the  books  entrusted  to .  tbem, 
and  deserting  the  school ;  for  thiS|  however,  the.  remedy 
was  easy,  in  obliging  the  children  to  leave  them, behind 
them ;  but  still  bis  pious  endeavours  were  in  a  grqat  oc^ea* 
sure  frustrated  by  the  impre.ssions  made  on  their  .minds  ia 
school  being  effaced  by  their  connections  abroad.  Ta 
remedy  this  greater  evil,  he  resolved  to  single  out  some  of 
the  children,  and  to  undertake  their  maintenance,,  as  well 
as/ instruction.  Such  of  the  childreu,  accordingly,  S4 
seemed  most  promising,  he  put  out  to  persons  of  known  in* 
•tegrity  and  piety  to-be^ducated  by  tbem,  as  he  had  as  yet 
no  house  to  receive  tbem.  \The  report  of  so  excellent  4 
design,  induced  a  person  of  quality  to  contribute  the  sum 
of  1000  crowns,  and  another  400,  which  served  to  purr 
chase  a  bouse  into  which  twelve  orphans,  the  whole  nuai-* 
ber  he  had  selected,  were  removed,  and  a  student  of  di« 
vinity  appointed  master  and  teacher.  This  took  place  ia 
1696.  The  number  of  children,  however,  which  demanded 
bis  equal  sympathy,  increasing,  he  conceived  the  project 
of  building  an  hospital,  such  ai^  inight  contain  about  two 
hundred  people,  and  this  at  a  time,  he  informs  us,  whei| 
he  had  not  so  much  in  hand  as  would  answer  the  cost  of  a 
small  cottage,  and  when  his  project  w^  consequently 
looked  upon  as  visionary  and  absurd.  His  reliance -on 
Providence,  however,  was  so  firm,  that  having  procured  a 
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piece  <!rf  grorind,  he  laid  the  foundation  stone  on  July  5, 
1698,  and  within  the  space  of  a  year  the  workmen  were 
ready  to  cover  it  with  the  roof.  During  this  time  as  well 
as  the  time  it  subsequently  required  to  complete  it,  the 
ex^nces  were  defrayed  from  casual  donations.  He  never 
ap|>eaT8  to  have  had  any  kind  of  annual  subscription,  or 
other  help  on  which  the  least  dependence  could  be  placed ; 
he  sometimes  knew  the  names  of  his  benefactors,  but 
mdre  generally  they  were  totally  unknown  to  him,  and 
yetione  succeeded  another  at  short  intervals,  and  often 
when  he  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress.  By  such  un- 
foreseen and  unexpected  supplies,  an  establishment  was 
formed,  in  which,  in  1727,  2196  children  were  provided 
for,'  under  130  teachers.  The  whole  progress  of  this  great  ' 
work,  as' related  by  professor  Francke,' is  beyond  measure 
astonishing  and  unprecedented ;  for  he  had  applied  none 
of'  the  methods  which  have  since  been  found  useful  in  the 
foiihdation  of  similar  establishments,  and  appears  to  have 
hatd  nothing  to  support  his  zeal,  but  the  strongest  confi- 
dence in  the  goodness  of  Providence;  and  although  the 
assistance  he  received  was  great  in  the  aggregate,  it  not 
unfrequently  happened  that  his  mornings  were  passed  in 
anxious  fears  lest  the  subjects  of  his  care  might  want  bread 
in  the  day.  These  supplies  consisted  principally  in  money, 
but  many  to  whom^  that  mode  of  contribution  wa^  incon* 
vehieDt,  sent  in  provisions,  clothing,  and  utensils  of  va- 
rious sorts,  and  a' very  considerable  number  sold  trinkets 
of  all  kinds,  lace,  jewels,  plate,  &c.  for  the  benefit  of  an 
hospital,  the  good  effects  of  which  were  now  strikingly 
visible,  as  its  progress  advanced.  Some  very  considerable 
contributions  came  even  from  England^  in  consequence  of 
a  shdrt  account  of  the  hospital  having  been  sent  over  and 
pubti^ed  there  in  1705.  Dr.  White  KenneU}  in  parti- 
culallr',  noticed  it  with  high  commendation,  from  the  pulpit, 
and  added  that  *^  nothing  in  the  world  seemed  to  him  more 
providential^  or  rather  more  miraculous.**  In  the  foUow- 
in^year,  1706,  it  had  grown  up,  not  only  into  an  hos- 
pital for  orphans,  and  a  refuge  for  many  other  distressed 
objects,  but  into  a  kind  of  university,  in  which  all  the 
languages  and  sciences  were  taught,  and  a  printing-house 
established  on  a  liberal  plan,  an  infirmary,  ^c. 
;  The  establishment  of  this  great  undertaking  fills  up 
matiy  years  of  professor  Ffancke's  history.  The  remaining 
VdL.  XV.  G 
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events  of  his  life  are  but  few.  He  associated  with  himself 
John  Anastasius  Freylinghausen,  in  bis  charge  as  pastor, 
and  had  him  and  other  men  of  character  and  talents  as  as- 
sistants in  his  school.  The  variety  of  his  employments^ 
however,  injured  his  health,  although  he  derived  occa-^ 
sional  benefit  from  travelling.  One  instance  of  his  pious 
zeal  is  thus  recorded  :  The  duke  Maurice,  of  Saxe^^Zeitz^ 
had  embraced  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  professor 
Francke,  at  the  request  of  the  duchess,  went  to  his  court 
in  1718,  and  in  several  conferences  so  completely  sattsfled 
bis  mind,  as  to  induce  him  to  make  a  public  profession  of 
his  return  to  the  Protestant  church.  Francke^s  death  was 
occasioned  by  profuse  sweats,  which  were  checked  by  de- 
grees, but  followed  by  a  retention  of  urine,  and  a  para^- 
lytic  attack,  which  proved  fatal  June  8,  1727.  Amidst 
much  weakness  and  pain,  he  lectured  as  late  as  the  15tb 
of  May  preceding.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  man 
more  generally  regretted.  Halle,  Elbing,  Jena,  Deux- 
Fonts,  Augsbourgh,  Tubingen,  even  Erfurt,  where  he 
Was  so  shamefully  persecuted,  Leipsic,  Dresden,  Wittem- 
berg,  &c.  all  united  in  oppressing  their  sense  of  his  worthy 
by  eulogiums  written  by  the  most  eminent  professors  of 
these  schools.  By  his  wife,  Anne  Magdalene,  the  daughter 
of  Otho  Henry  de  Worm,  a  person  of  distinction),  he  left 
Goicthelf  Augustus  Francke,  professor  of  divinity  and- 
pastor  of  the  church  of  Notre- Dame,  and  adaughterwho  was 
married  to  M.  Freylinghausen.  In  his  learning,  talents^ 
eloquence,  and  piety,  all  his  contemporaries  seem  agreed. 
As  a  public  benefactor  he  has  had  few  equals^ 

The  history  of  his  celebrated  Orphan  house  has  been 
long  known  in  this4x>iintry,  in  a  translation  *by  Dr.  Josiab 
Woodward,  under  the  title  of  *^  Pietas  Hallensis,"  Lond. 
1707,  12mo,  often  reprinted^  with  sonK^  of  his  devotional 
tracts.  These  last  were  generally  published  by  professor 
Francke  in  German.  His  Latin  works  are>  1.  *^  Menu- 
ductio  ad  lectionem  Scripturse  Sacres,'*  Halle^  169S.  Of 
this  an  improved  translation  by  William  Jaques,  was  pub- 
lished in  1813,  8vo.  2.  <*  Observationes  Bibiicoe  men- 
strua in  Versionem  Germanicam  Bibliorum  Lutheri,** 
Halle,  1695,  12mo.  3.  <<  De  Empbasibus  Sac.  Script:'^ 
ibid.  1698,  4t6.  4.  "  Idea  stud ii  Theologi«,'*  ibid.  1712, 
12mo.  5.  "  Prflclectiones  Hermeneuticee,'*  ibid.  1712,. 
8vo.  6.  "  Monita  Pastoralia  Theologica,"  ibid.  1717, 
12 mo.     7.  <<  Methodus  studii  Theologici/*    ibid*    1723y 
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8vo.  8.  ^*  Introductio  ad  lectionem  Propbetanitn/^  ibid. 
1724,  dvo.  *  9.  *^  Commentatio  de  scopo  (ibrorum  veterii 
et  novi  Testamenti,'*  ibid.  8vo.* 

FRANCKLIN  (Thomas),  D.  D.  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
his  majesty,  born  1721,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Francklia> 
well  known  as  the  printer  of  an  anti-ministerial  paper  called 
"  The  Craftsman,'*  in  the  conduct  of  which  he  received 
great  assistance  from  lord  Bolingbroke,  Mr.  Pulteney^  and 
other  excellent  writers,  who  then  opposed  sir  Robert  WaU 
pole's  measures.  By  the  advice  of  the  second  of  these 
gentlemen,  young  Francklin  was  devoted  to  the  church, 
with  a  promise  of  being  provided  for  by  Mr.  Pulteney, 
who  afterwards  forgot  his  undertaking.  Yet  his  father  had 
a  claim,  from  his  sufFerings  at  least,  to  all  that  these 
patriots  could  do  for  Ikim.  While  engaged  in  their  ser^ 
vice,  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  crown  several  times,  and 
had  been  confined  several  years  in  the  King's-bench  prisoa 
for  a  letter  written  from  the  Hague,  and  printed  by  him  at 
their  desire.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  several  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  subscribed  a  sum  of  50/.  each  to  Francklin, 
as  a  compensation  for  his  losses,  but  it  is  as  true  that  t\6 
more  than  three  of  them  paid  their  money,  of  whom  Mr. 
Pulteney  was  one. 

Young  Frantklin,  however,  was  educated  at  Westmin* 
ster  school,  where  he  was  admitted  a  scholar  in  1735,  and 
whence  in  1739  he  was  elected  to  Trinity*college,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  became  a  fellow.  He  was  afterwards 
for  some  tiDne  an  usher  at  Westminster-school,  apd  first 
appeared  as  an  author,  in  a  translation  of  *^  Phalaris's 
Epistles,'*  1749,  8vo,  and  of  **  Cicero  on  the  Nature  of 
the  Grods."  'About  the  same  time  he  is  said  to  have  pub*- 
lished  ''  An  Inquiry  into  the  Astronomy  and  Anatomy  of 
the  Ancients,"  which  was  reprinted  in  1775,  8vo.  la 
June  1750,  he  was  chosen  Greek  professor  of  Cambridge, 
in  opposition  of  Mr.  Barford,  of  King's-college,  and  i% 
the  same  year  became  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the 
university  on  the  following  occasion.  On  the  17th  of  No- 
vember, he  with  a  number  of  gentlemen  educated  at 
Westminster  school,  having  met  at  a  tavern,  according  to 
custom,  to  celebrate  queen  Elizabeth's  anniversary,  they 

1  Bibl.  Qermanique^  to).  XVIII. — Niceron,  vol.  XIV. -«  Moreri.«^ietKs 
Ballensis. 
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^ete  interrupted  by  the  senior  proctor,  who  came  into  th^ 
ppmpany  after  1 1  o^clock  at  night,  and  ordered  tbecn  to 
depart,  it  being  an  irregular  liour.  For  disobeying  this 
order,  some  of  them  were  reprimanded  by  the  vice-chan- 
cellor, and  others  fined.  Francklin,  who  was  one  of  the 
party,  had  his  share  in  the  business,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  written  a  pamphlet  entitled  "An  Authentic  Narrative 
of  the  late  extraordinary  proceedings  at  Cambridge,  against 
the  Westminster  Club,"  Lond.  175 1,  8vo,  denying  the  charge 
of  irregularity,  and  laying  the  blame  on  the  proctor. 
This  dispute  engaged  the  attentioh  of  the  university  for 
$ome  time^  as  those  who  plead  for  the  relaxatiou  of  dis- 
cipline will  never  be  without  abettors. 

In  1753,  he  published  a  poem  called  "  Translation,"  in 
which  he  announced  his  intention  of  giving  a  translation  of 
"Sophocles."  In  January  1757,  on  the  periodical  paper 
called  "  The  World"  being  finished^  he  engaged  to  pub- 
lish a  similar  one,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Centinel,*'  buk 
after  extending  it  to  twenty-seven  numbers,  he  was  obliged 
to  drop  it  for  want  of  encouragement.  The  next  year  be 
published  "  A  Fast  Sermon"  preached  at  Queen-^street 
.chapel,  of  which  he  was  minister,  and  at  St.  Panrs  Co« 
vent-garden,  of  which  he  was  lecturer ;  ,and  he  afterwards 
published  a  few  sermons  on  occa<^ional  topics,  or  for  cha- 
rities. In  1759  appeared  his  translation  of  "  Sophocles," 
2  vols.  4to,  which  was  allowed  to  be  a  bold  and  happy  trans- 
fusion into  the  English  language  of  the  terrible  simplicity 
of  the  Greek  tragedian.  *This  was  followed  by  a  "  Dis- 
sertation on  ancient  Tragedy,"  in  which  he  mentioned 
Arthur  Murphy  by  name,  and  in  terms  not  the  roost  courtly. 
Murphy,  a  man  equally,  or  perhaps  more  irritable,  replied 
in  a  poetical  "  Epistle  addressed  to  Dr.  Johnson,"  who 
calmly  permitted  the  combatants  to  settle  their  disputes  in 
their  own  way,  which,  we  are  told,  amounted  to  a  cessa* 
tion  of  hostilities,  if  not  to  an  honourable  peace.  At  this 
time  Francklin  is  said  to  have  been  a  writer  in  the  Critical 
Keview,  which  indeed  is  acknowledged  in  an  article  in  that 
review,  and  might  perhaps  be  deduced  from  internal  evi- 
dence', as,  besides  his  intimacy  with  SmoUet,  his  works 
are  uniformly  mentioned  with  very  high  praise.  In  1757 
he  had  been  preferred  by  Trinity-college  to  the  livings  of 
Ware  and  Thuodrich,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  alxbough  his 
mind  was  more  intent  on  the  stage  than  the  pulpit^  he 
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published  in  1765  a  volume  of  "  Sermons  on  the  relative 
duties/'  which  was  well  received  by  the  publick.  Next* 
year  he  produced  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  the  tragedy  of 
•*  The  Earl  of  Warwick,"  taken,  without  any  acknowledge- 
ment, from  the  French  of  La  Harpe.  In  Novl  1767,  he 
was  enrolled  in  the  list  of  his  majesty's  chaplains.  In 
1768  he  published  a  piece  of  humour,  without  his  name, 
entitled  "  A  Letter  to  a  Bishop  concerning  Lectureships,'* 
exposing  the  paltry  shifts  of  the  candidates  for  this  office 
at  their  elections ;  and  next  year  he  wrote  "  An  Ode  on 
the  Institution  of  the  Royal  Academy."  In  March  of  the 
same  j^ear,  he  translated  Voltaire's  "  Orestes"  for  the 
stage.  "  In  July  1770  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  but  still' 
debased  his  character  by  producing  dramatic  pieces  of  no 
great  fame,  and  chiefly  translations  ;^**  Electra,"  *' Ma- 
tilda,'* and  "  The  Contract,"  a  farce.  About  l776*  be 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  Brasted,  in  Surrey,  which 
he  held  until  bis  death.  He  had  for  some  years  employed 
himself  ot)  his  excellent  translation  of  the  works  of  "  Lu- 
cian,''  which  he  published  in  1780,  in  2  vols.  4to.  He 
was  also  concerned  with  SmoUet,  in  a  translation  of  VoU' 
taire's  works,  but,  it  is  said,  contributed  little  more  than' 
his  name  to  the  title-pages.  There  is  a  tragedy  of  his  still 
in  MS.  entitled  **  Mary  Queen  of  Scots."  Dr.  Francklin 
died  at  his  house  in  Great  Queen-street,  March  15,  1784. 
He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  learning  and  abilities, 
but  from  peculiarities  of  temper,  and  literary  jealousy, 
seems  not  to  have  been  much  esteemed  by  his  contempo- 
raries. After  his  death  3  volumes  of  his  "  Sermons'*  were 
published  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  family.  Mrs. 
Francklin  died  in  May  1796.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Venables,  a  wine-mercbant.* 

FRANCO,  or  FRANCHI  (Nicolas),  an  ItaUan  poet  of 
ihe  infamous  classwhich  disgraced  the  sixteenth  <;entury,' 
was  born  at  Beneventb,  in  1510,  and  under  his  father, 
who  was  a  schoolmaster,  acquired'  a  knowledge  of  the 
learned  languages.  In  his  youth  he  became  acquainted 
with  Peter  Aretino,  and  from  being  his  assistant  in  his  va* 
rious  works,  became  his  rival,  and  whilst  he  at  least  equalled 
him  in  virulence  and  licentiousness,  greatly  surpassed  him 
ia  learning  and  abilities.     His  first  attempt  at  rivalship 

1  Biog.  Dram,  originally  written  by  Mr.  Igaac  Becd^  for  the  European  Ma* 
gazue.-- DaYies*8  I^j^  «f  <Garrick;  .  > 
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was  his  "  Pistole  Vulgari,**  in  1539.  A  fierce  war  was 
commenced  between  them,  and  sustained  on  each  side 
with  the  greatest  rancour  and  malignity.  Franco  left 
Venice,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Montserrat,  where  he 
published  a  dialogue,  entitled  ^^  Delle  Belleze  ;'*  and  a 
collection  of  sonnets  against  Aretino  with  a  ''  Priapeia  Ita* 
liana,"  which  contained  the  grossest  obscenity,  the  most 
unqualified  abuse,  and  the  boldest*  satire  against  princes, 
popes,  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  other  emi- 
nent persons.  Yet  all  this  did  not  injure  bis  literary  repu- 
tation ;  he  was  a  principal  member  of  the  aca4emy  of  Ar- 
gonauti  at  Montserrat,  and  in  this  capacity  wrote  bis 
''  Rime  Maritime,'^  printed  at  Mantua  in  1549.  At  Mantua 
he  followed  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster ;  thence  he 
removed  to  Rome,  where  he  published  commentaries  on 
the  **  Priapeia,"  attributed  to  Virgil,  the  copies  of  which 
were  suppressed  and  burned  by  order  of  pope  Paul  IV. 
Under  Pius  IV.  he  continued  to  indulge  his  virulence,  and 
found  a  protector  in  cardinal  Morone.  His  imprudence, 
however,  in  writing  a  Latin  epigram  against  Pius  V.  with 
other  defamatory  libels,  brought  upon  him  the  punishment 
which  he  amply  deserved.  He  was  taken  from  his  study 
in.  his  furred  robe,  and  hanged  on  the  common  gallows- 
without  trial  or  ceremony.  He  was  author  of  several  other 
works  besides  those  already  enumerated,  and  he  left  be- 
hind him  in  MS.  a  translation  of  Homer^s  Iliad.' 

FRANCOIS  (Laurence),  a  French  abbe  and  very  use- 
ful writer,  was  born  at  Arintbod,  in  Francbe-comt^,  Nov. 
2,  1698,  and  for  some  time  belonged  to  the  chevaliers  of 
St.  Lazarus,  but  quitting  that  society,  came  to  Paris  and 
engaged  in  teaching.  He  afterwards  wrote  several  works, 
in  a  style  perhaps  not  very  elegant,  but  which  were  ad- 
jpired  either  fbr  their  intrinsic  usefulness,  or  as  antidotes 
to  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  French  philosophers  and 
deists,  who,  conscious  of  his  superiority  in  argument,  af* 
fected  to  regard  him  as  a  man  of  weak  understanding,  and 
a  bigot ;  reproaches  that  are  generally  thrown  upon  the 
advocates  of  revealed  religion  in  other  countries  as  well  as 
in  France.  The  abb£  Francois,  however,  appears  from  his 
works  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning,  and  an  able  dis- 
putant. He  died  at  Paris,  far  advanced  in  years,  Feb. 
24|  1782,  escaping  the  miseries  which  those  against  whom 

I  Tlraboschi.-v-IloMOf^  Leo.->-Mw«itt 
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fae  wrote,  were  about  to  bring  on  their  country.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  I.  '^  Geographie,**  12mo,  an  excellent 
manual  on  that  subject,  often  reprinted,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  "  Crozat,"  the  lady  to  whom  he  dedicated  it, 
and  for  whose  use  he  first  composed  it.  2.  ^'  Preuves  de 
la  religion  de  Jesus  Christ,"  4  vols.  12mo.  ^  3.  "  Defense 
de  la  Religion,"  4  vols.  12mo.  4.^  "  Examen  du  Cate- 
chisme  de  ThonnSte  homme,"  12mo.  5.  ^^  Examen  des 
faits  qui  servent  de  fondement  a  la  religion  Chretienne," 
1767,  3  vols.  12mo.  6.  "Observation  sur  la  philosophic 
de  rhistoire,"  8vo.  He  left  also  some  manuscripts,  in  re- 
futation of  the  "  Philosopliical  Dictionary,"  the  "  System 
of  Nature,"  and  other  works  which  emanated  from  the 
philosophists  of  France.* 

f  RANCOWITZ.  See  ILLYRICUS. 
.  FRANC UCCI  (Innocekt),  an  historical  painter,  born 
at  Imola,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Innocenzio  da  Imola, 
became  a  disciple  of  Francesco  Francia,  in  1506  ;  then 
passed  some  time  with  Albertinelli  at  Florence ;  and  froni 
the  evidence  of  his  works,  and  the  testimony  of  Vasari, 
studied  much  after  Fra.  Bartolomeo  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  :. 
for  though  the  main  disposition  of  his  a]tar-pieces  be  still 
gothic,  he  no  longer  used  the.ancient  gilding ;  he  placed 
the  Virgin  on  high  in  the  centre,  and  surrounded  her  with 
saints  and  angels,  architecture,  and  back  grounds  skilfully 
grouped  and  arranged  with  novelty  and  taste.  Such  is  his 
style  in  the  surprizing  picture  of  the  Duomo  at  Faqnza, 
and  in  another  at  P^aro.  The  aerial  perspective  and  back 
ground  Remind  us  of  Leonardo  da  Viiici.  He  sometimes 
placed  smaller  pictures  under  his  altar-pieces,  like  that  ^t 
St.  Giacomo  of  Bologna,  which  breathes  the  very  spirit  pf 
Raphael ;  that  spirit  he  seems  indeed  to  have  aimed  at  in 
the  greater  part  of  his  works,  and  to  have  approached  it 
nearer  than  most  of  Raphael's  own  scholars.  He  excelled 
Francia  and  his  fellow-scholar  Bagnacavallo  in  erudition, 
majesty,  and  correctness.  Subjects  of  novel  coqxbination 
and  fiery  fancy  be  has  not  produced;  nor  seem  they  to 
have  been  congenial  with  thatmildness  and  tranquillity  of 
character  which  history  ascribes  to  him.  He  was  fifty-six 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  that  is  not  known.* 

FRANKLAND  (Thomas),  an  English  physician  and 
historian  of  singular  character,  was  born  in  Lancashirei  ia 
1633,  and  was  entered   a  student  in   Brasenose-coUege, 

^♦.     •  ..    .    .•         .  *    . 
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Oxford,  in  1649.     He  took  a  degree  in  arts,  and  obtained 
a  fellowship   in   1654.     Afterwards  studying  divinity,  he 
became  a  preacher  according  to  the  form  of  ordination 
during  the  usurpation.     In  1662  he  served  the  office  of 
proctor,  and  the  year  after,  having  taken  orders  regularly, 
he  was,  but  with  much  difficulty,  admitted  tQ  the  reading 
of  the  sentences.    He  afterwards  studied  physic,  and  settled 
in  London,  where  he  imposed  upon  the  public  for  some 
time,  by  pretending  to  have  taken  his  doctor's  degree  in 
that  faculty,  and  at  length  offering  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians,   he  produced  a 
forged  diploma,  was  admitted  fellow,  and  afterwards  was 
censor.     His  ungracious  manners,  however,  procuring  him 
enemies,  an  inquiry  was  made  at  Oxford  in  1677,  which 
discovered  the  fraud,  and  although  by  the  connivance  of 
some  of  the  college  of  physicians,   he  remained  among 
them,  yet  his  credit  and  practice  fell  off,  and  being  re* 
duced  in  circumstances,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet, 
where  he  died  in   1690,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Vedast^s 
church,  Foster-lane.     He  wrote,  "  The  Annals  of  King 
James  and  King  Charles  h  containing  a  faithful  history 
and  impartial  account  of  the  great  affairs  of  state,  and 
transactions  of  parliament  mu  England,  from  the  tenth  of 
king  James,  1612,  to  the  eighteenth  of  king  Charles,  1642. 
Wherein  several  passages  relating  to  the  late  civil  wars 
(omitted   in  former  histories)  are   made  known,''  Lond. 
1681,  fol.     He  was  supposed  also  to  be  the  author  of  a 
folio  pamphlet,  Lond.   1679,   entitled  <^  The  honours  of 
th^  Lords  Spiritual  asserted,  and  their  privileges  to  vote 
in  capital  cases  in  parliament  maintained  by  reason  ^and 
precedents;"  but  Wood  does  not  give  this  as  certain.     Dr. 
Frankland  was  esteemed  a  good  scholar  while*,  at  Oxford, 
but  in  the  subsequent  part  of  his  character  appears  de- 
serving of  little  esteem.* 

FRANKLIN  (Benjamin),  the  celebrated  American 
philosopher^  was  sprung,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  from  a 
family  settled  for  a  long  course  of  years  in  the  village  of 
Ecton,  in  Northamptonshire,  where  they  had  augmented 
their  income,  arising  from  a  small  patrimony  of  thirty  acres, 
by  adding  to  it  the  profits  of  a  blacksmith's  busihess.  His 
father,  Josias,  having  been  converted  by  some  noncon* 
forihist  ministers,  left  England  for  America^  in  i6$2,  an<] 

*  Atb.  Os.  ToL  II. 
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sditled  at  Bofltotiy  as  a  soap-boiler  and  tallow-chandler. 
At  this  place,  in  1706,  Benjamin,   the  youngest  of  his 
sons,  was  born.     It  appeared  at  first  to  be  his  destiny  to 
become  a  tallow-chandler,  like  his  father  ;  but,  as  he  ma- 
nifested a  particular  dislike  to  that  occupation,  different 
plans   were  thought  of,  which  ended  in  his  becoming  a 
printer,  in  1718,  under  one  of  his  brothers,  who  was  settled 
at  Boston,  and  in  1721  began  to  print  a  newspaper.    This 
was  a  business  muoh  more  to  his  taste,  and  he  soon  shewed 
a  talent  for  reading,  and  occasionally  wrote  verses  which 
were  printed  in  his  brother's  newspaper,  altliough  unknown 
to  the  latter.     He  wrote  also  in  the  same  some  prose  es- 
says, and  had  the  sagacity  to  cultivate  his  style  after  the 
model  of  the  Spectator.     With  his  brother  he  continued 
as  an  apprentice,  until  their  frequent  disagreements,  and 
the  harsh  treatment  he  experienced,  induced  him  to  leave 
Boston  privately,  and  take  a  conveyance  by  sea  to  New 
York.     This  happened  in  1723.     From  New  York  he  im- 
mediately proceeded,  in  quest  of  employment,  to  Phila- 
delphia, not  without  some  distressing  adventures.      His 
own  description  of  his  first  entrance  into  that  city,  where 
he  was  afterwards  in  so  high  a  situation,  is  too  curious  to 
be  omitted. 

"  On  my  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  I  was  in  my  working 
dress,  my  best  clothes  being  to  come  by  sea.     I  was  co- 
vered with  dirt;  my  pockets  were  filled  with  shirts  and 
stockings;  I  was  unacquainted  with  a  single  soul  in  the 
place,  and  knew  not  where  to  seek  for  a  lodging.     Fa- 
tigued iHth  walking,  rowihg,  and  having  passed  the  night 
without  sleep,  I  was  extreniely  hungry,  and  all  my  money 
consisted  of  a  Dutch  dollar,  and  about  a  shilling's-woxth 
of  coppers,  which  I  gave  to  the  boatmen  for  my  passage. 
As  I  had  assisted  them  in  rowing,  they  refused  it  at  first, 
but  I  insisted  on  their  taking  it.  '  A  man  is  sometimes  more 
generous  when   he  has  little,   than  when  he  has  much 
money ;  probably  because  in  the  first  case  he  is  desirous  of 
concealing  his  poverty. 

**  I  walked  towards  the  top  of  the  street,  looking  eagerly 
on  both  sides,  till  I  came  to  Market-street,  where  Imet  a 
child  wflh  a  loaf  of  bread.  Often  had  I  made  my  dinner 
on  dry  bread.  I  enquired  where  he  bought  it,  and  went 
straight  to  the  baker's  shop  which  he  pointed  out  to  me.  I 
asked  for  some  biscuits,  expecting  to  find  such  as  we  had 
at  Boston ;  but  they  made^  it  seems,  none  of  that  sort  at 
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Philadelphia.  I  then  asked  for  a  three-penny  loaf.  They 
made  no  loaves  of  that  price.  Finding  myself  igiiorant  of 
th&  prices  as  well  as  of  the  different  kinds  of  bread,  I  de- 
aired  him  to  let  me  have  three-pennyworth  of  bread  of 
some  kind  or  other.  He  gave  me  three  large  rolls.  I  was 
surprised  at  receiving  so  much :  I  took  them,  however,  and 
having  no  room  in  my  pockets,  I  walked  on  with  a  roll 
lender  each  arm,  eating  the  third.  In  this  manner  I  went 
through  Market-street  to  Fourth-street,  and  passed  the 
bouse  of  Mr.  Read,  the  father  of  my  future  wife.  She 
was  standing  at  the  door,  observed  me,  and  thought,  with 
reason,  that  I  made  a  very  singular  and  grotesque  ap- 
pearance.*' 

Notwithstanding    this    unpromising    commencement, 
Franklin    soon    met   with   employment  in    his  business, 
working  under   one  Keimer,    a  very  indifferent  printer, 
though  at  that  time  almost  the  only  one  in  Philadelphia. 
Iji  1724,  encouraged  by  the  specious  promises  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Keith,  governor  of  the  province,  Franklin  sailed  for 
England,  with  a  view  of  purchasing  materials  for  setting 
up  a  press ;  though  his  father,  to  whom  he  had  applied, 
prudently  declineii  encouraging  the  plan,  on  account  of 
his  extreme  youth,  as  he  was  then  only  eighteen.     On  his 
arrival  in  England,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the 
governor,  who  had  pretended  to  give  him  letters  of  re- 
commendation, and  of  credit  for  the  sum  required  for  his 
purchases,  had  only  deceived  him  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
^ork  at  his  trade  in  London  for  a  maintenance.     The  most 
exemplary  industry,  frugality^  and  temperance,  with  great 
quickness  and  skill  in  his  business,  both  as  a  pressman 
and  as  a  compositor,  made  this  rather  a  lucrative  situa- 
tion.    He  reformed  the  workmen  in  the  Jiouses  where  he 
was  employed,  which  were,  first  Mr.  Palmer's,  and  after- 
wards   Mr.  Watts's,  in  Wild-street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields, 
by  whom  he  was  treated  with  a  kindness  which  he  always 
remembered.     Desirous,  however,  of  returning  to  Phila- 
delphia, he  engaged  himself  as  book-keeper  to  a  mer- 
chant, at  fifty  pounds  a  year ;  "  which,**  says  he,  "  was 
less  than  I  earned  as  a  compositor."     He  left  England 
July  23,  1726,  and  reached  Philadelphia  early  in  October. 
In   17?7,  Mr.  Denbam  the  merchant  died,  and  Franklin 
returned  to  his  occupation  as  a  printer,  under  Keimerj 
his  first  master,  with  a  handsome  salary.     But  it  was  not 
long  before  he  set  up  for  himself  in  the  same  bu^^ifiess,  in 
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concert  with  one  Meredith,  a  young  man  whose  father  wa« 
opulent,  and  supplied  the  money  required. 

A  little  before  this,  he  had  gradually  associated  a  num« 
her  of  persons,  like  himself,  of  an  eager  and  inquisitive 
turn  of  mind,  and  formed  them  into  a  club,  or  society,  to 
bold  meetings  for  their  mutual  improvement  in  all  kinds 
of  useful  knowledge,  which  was  in  high  repute  for  many 
years  after.  Among  many  other  useful  regulations,  they 
agreed  to  bring  such  books  as  they  had  into  one  place,  to 
form  a  common  library  ;  but  this  furnishing  only  a  scanty 
supply,  they  resolved  to  contribute  a  small  sum  monthly 
towards  the  purchase  of  books  for  their  use  from  London. 
In  this  way  their  stock  began  to  increase  rapidly ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  being  desirous  of  profiting  by 
their  library,  proposed  that  the  books  should  be  lent  out 
on  paying  a  small  sum  for  this  indulgence.  Thus  in  a  few 
years  the  society  became  rich,  and  possessed  more  books 
than  were  perhaps  to  be  found  in  all  the  other  colonies ; 
and  the  example  began  to  be  followed  in  other  places. 

About  1728  or  1729,  Franklin  set  up  a  newspaper,  th^ 
second  in  Philadelphia,  which  proved  very  profitable,  and 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  making  himself  known  as  a 
political  writer,  by  his  inserting  several  attempts  of  that 
kind  in  it.  He  also  set  up  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  books  and 
articles  of  stationary,  and  in  1730  he  married  a  lady,  now 
awidow,  whom  he  had  courted  before  he  went  to  £ng* 
land,  when  ^he  was  a  virgin.  He  afterwards  began  to 
have  some  leisure,  both '  for  reading  books,  and  writing 
them,  of  which  he  gave  ni^ny  specimens  from  time  to 
time.  In  17S2,  he  began  to  publish  ''  Poor  Richard's  Al- 
manack,^' which  was  continued  for  many  years.  It  was 
always  remarkable  for  the  numerous  and  valuable  concise 
maxims  which  it  contained,  for  the  oeconomy  of  human 
life  ;  all  tending  to  industry  and  frugality  ;  and  which  were 
comprized  in  a  well-known  address,  entitled  "  The  Way  to 
Wealth.'*  This  has  been  translated  into  various  languages, 
and  inserted  in  almost  every  magazine  and  newspaper  in 
Great  Britain  or  America.  It  has  also  been  printed  on  a 
large  sheet,  proper  to  be  framed,  and  hung  up  in  con-r 
spicuous  places  in  all  bouses,  as  it  very,  well  deserves  to 
be.  Mr.  Franklin  became  gradually  more  known  for  his 
political  talents.  In  1736,  be  was  appointed  clerk  to 
the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania;  and  was  re-elected 
by  succeeding  assemblies  for  several  years,  till  he  was 
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chosen  a  representative  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  and 
in  1737  he  was  appointed  post-master  of  that  city.  In 
1738,  he  formed  the  first  fire-company  there,  to  extin- 
guish and  prevent  fires  and  the  burning  of  houses  ;  an  ex* 
ample  which  was  soon  followed  by  other  persons,  and  other 
places.  And  soon  after,  be  suggested  the  plan  of  an  asso- 
ciation for  insuring  houses  «and  ships  from  losses  by  fire, 
which  was  adopted  ;  and  the  association  continues  to  this 
day.  In  1744,  during  a,  war  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  some  French  and  Indians  made  inroads  upon  the 
frontier  inhabitants  of  the  province,  who  were  unprovided 
for  such  an  attack ;  the  situation  of  the  province  was  at 
this  time  truly  alarming,  beinor  destitute  of  every  means 
of  defence.  At  this  crisis  Franklin  stepped  forth,  and  pro- 
posed to  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  a  plan 
of  a  voluntary  association  for  the  defence  of  the  province. 
This  was  approved  of,  and  signed  by  1200  persons  imrae-. 
diately.  Copies  of  it  were  circulated  through  the  province; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  number  of  signatures  amounted  to 
10,000.  Franklin  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  Philadelphia 
regiment ;  but  he  did  not  think  proper  to  accept  of  the 
ho^iour. 

Pursuits  of  a  different  nature  now  occupied  the  greatest 
part  of  his  attention  for  some  years.  Being  always  much 
addicted  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  and  the  dis« 
covery  of  the  Leyden  experiment  in  electricity  having 
rendered  that  science  an  object  of  general  curiosity,  Mr. 
Franklin  applied  himself  to  it,  and  soon  began  to  distin- 
guish himself  eminently  in  that  way.  He  engaged  in  a 
course  of  electrical  experiments  with  all  the  ardour  and 
thirst  for  discovery  which  characterized  the  philosophers  " 
of  that  day.  By  these  he  was  enabled  to  make  a  number 
of  important  discoveries,  and  to  propose  theories  to  ac- 
count for  various  phenomena ;  which  have  been  generally 
adopted,  and  which  will  probably  endure  for  ages.  His 
observations  he  communicated  in  a  series  of  letters  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Peter  Collinson ;  the  first  of  which  is  dated 
March  28,  1747.  In  these  he  makes  known  the  power  of 
points  in  drawing  and  throwing  off  the  electric  matter, 
which  had  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  electricians.  He 
also  made  the  discovery  of  a  plus  and  minus,  or  of  a  po- 
sitive and  negative  state  of  electricity ;  from  whence,  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  he  explained  the  phenomena  of  the 
Leyden  phial,    first    observed  by  Cuneus  or  Musohen- 
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bro'eck,  which  had  much  perplexed  philosophers*  He 
shewed  that  the  bottle,  when  charged,  contained  no  more 
electricity  than  before,  but  that  as  much  was  taken  from 
one  side  as  was  thrown  on  the  other  ;  and  that,  to  discharge 
it,  ic  was  only  necessary  to  make  a  communication  between 
the  two  sides,  by  which  the  equilibriam  might  be  restored, 
and  that  then  no  signs  of  electricity  would  remain.  He 
afterwards  demonstrated  by  experiments,  that  the  elec* 
tricity  did  not  reside  in  thie  coating,  as  had  been  supposed, 
but  in  the  pores  of  the  glass  itself.  After  a  phial  was 
charged,  he  removed  the  coating,  and  found  that  upon 
applying  a  new  coating  the  shock  might  still  be  received* 
In  1749,  be  first  suggested  his  idea  of  explaining  ihe  phe- 
nomena of  thunder-gusts,  and  of  the  aurora  boreaiis,  upon 
electrical  principles.  He  points  out  many  particulars  in 
which  lightning  and  electricity  agree;  and  he  adduces 
many  facts,  and  reasoning  from  facts,  in  support  of  his 
positions.  In  the  same  year  he  conceived  the  bold  and 
grand  idea  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  by 
actually  drawing  down  the  forked  lightning,  by  means  of 
sharp-pointed  iron  rods  raised  into  the  region  of  the  clouds; 
from  whence  he  derived  his  method  of  securing  buildings 
and  ships  from  being  damaged  by  lightning.  It  was  not 
until  the  summer  of  1752  that  he  was  enabled  to  complete 
his  grand  discovery,  the  experiment  of  the  electrical  kite, 
which  b^ing  raised  up  into  the  clouds,  brought  thence  the 
electricity  or  lightning  down  to  the  earth  ;  and  M.  D'Ali- 
bard.oaade  the  experiment  about  the  same  time  in  France, 
by  following  the  track  which  Franklin  had  before  pointed 
out.  The  letters  which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Collinson,  it  is 
said,  were  refused  a  place  among  the  papers  of  the  royal 
society  of  London  ;  and  Mr.  Collinson  published  them  in 
a  separate  volume,  under  the  title  of  ^^  New  Experiments 
and  Observations  on  Electricity,  made  at  Philadelphia,  in 
America,"  which  were  read  with  avidity,  and  soon  trans- 
lated into  different  languages.  His  theories  were  at  6rst 
opposed  by  several  philosophers,  and  by  the  members  of 
the  royal  society  of  London;  but  in  1755,  when  he  re- 
turned to  that  city,  they  voted  him  the  gold  medal  which, 
is  annually  given  to  the  person  who  presents  the  best  paper 
on  some  interesting  subject.  He  was  also  admitted  a 
member  of  the  society,  and  had  the  degree'of  LL.  D.  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  different  universities ;  but  at  this  time, 
by  reason  of  the  vyar  which  broke  out  between  Britain  and 
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France,  he  returned  to  America,  and  interested  himself  in 
the  public  affairs  of  that  country.  Indeed,  he  had  done 
this  long  before  ;  for  although  philosophy  was  a  principal 
object  of  Franklin's  pursuit  for  several  years,  he  did  not 
confine  himself  to  it  alone.  In  1747  he  became  a  member 
of  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  burgess  for 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Being  a  friend  to  the  rights  of 
man  from  his  infancy,  he  soon  distinguished  hioiself  as 
a  steady  opponent  of  the  unjust  schemes  of  the  pro^ 
prietaries.  He  was  soon  looked  up  to  as  the  head  of  the 
opposition ;  and  to  him  have  been  attributed  many  of 
the  spirited  replies  of  the  assembly  to  the  messages  of 
the  governors,  •  His  influence  in  the  body  was  very  great, 
not  from  any  superior  powers  of  eloquence ;  he  spoke 
but  seldon),  and  he  never  was  known  to  make  any 
thing  like  an  elaborate  harangue;  but  his  speeches  gene-* 
rally  consisting  of  a  ^ngle  sentence,  or  of  a  well-told 
story,  the  moral  was  always  obviously  to  the  point.  He 
never  attempted  the  flowery  6elds  of  oratory.  His  manner 
was  plain  and  mild.  His  style  in  speaking  was,  like  that 
of  his  writings,  simple,  unadorned,  and  remarkably  con- 
cise. With  this  plain  manner,  and  his  penetrating* and 
solid  judgment,  he  was  able  to  confound  the  most  eloquent 
and  subtle  of  his  adversaries,  to  confirm  the  opinions  of 
his  friends,  and  to  make  converts  of  the  unprejudiced  who 
had  opposed  him.  With  a  single  observation  he  has  ren- 
dered of  no  avail  a  long  and  elegant  discourse,  and  deter- 
Qiined  the  fate  of  a  question  of  importance. 

In  1749  he  proposed  a  plan  of  an  academy  to  be  erected 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  foundation  for  posterity 
to  erect  a  seminary  of  learning,  more  extensive  and  suit- 
able to  future  circumstances;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1750,  three  of  the  schools  were  opened,  namely,  the 
Latin  and  Greek  school,  the  mathematical,  and  the  Eng« 
lish  schools.  This  foundation  soon  after  gave  rise  to  ano- 
ther more  extensive  college,  incorporated  by  charter  May 
27,  1755,  which  still  subsists,  and  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition.  In  1752  he  was  instrumental  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital,  for  the  cure  and  relief 
of  indigent  invalids,  which  has  proved  of  the  greatest  use 
to  that  class  of  persons.  Having  conducted  himself  so  well 
as  post-master  of  Philadelphia,  he  was  in  1753  appointed 
deputy  post-master  general  for  the  whole  British  colonies. 
The  colonies  being  much  exposed  to  depredations  in 
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•their  froAtietr  bjthe  Indians  and  the  French;  at  a  meeting 
of  GOQimissioners  from  several  of  the  provineetf,  Mr.  Frank* 
lin  proposed  a  plan  for  the  general  defence,  to  establish  in 
the  col^Hiies  a  general  government^  to  be  administered  by 
a  president-general,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  by  a 
grand  council,  consisting  of  members  chosen  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  different  colonies ;  a  plan  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  commissioners  present.  The 
plan,  however,  had  a  singular  fate  :  it  was  disapproved  of 
by  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain,  because  it  gave  too  much 
power  to  the  representatives  of  the  people;  and  it  was 
rejeoted  by  every  assembly,  as  giving  to  the  president 
general,  who  was  to  be  the  representative  of  the  crown, 
an  influence  greater  than  appeared  to  them  proper,  in  a 
plan  of  government  intended  for  freemen.  Perhaps  this 
rejection  on  both  sides  is  the  strongest  proof  that  could 
be  adduced  of  the  excellence  of  it,  as  suited  to  the  situa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  America  at  that  time.  It  appears 
to  have  steered  exactly  in  the  middle,  between  the  oppo^ 
site  interests  of  both.  Whether  the  adoption  of  this  plan 
would  have  prevented  the  separation  of  America  from 
Great  Britain,  is  a  question  which  might  afford  much  room 
for  speculation. 

In  1755,  general  Braddock,  with  some  regiments  of 
regular  troops  and  provincial  levies,  was  sent  to  dispossess 
the  French  of  the  posts  upon  which  they  had  seized  in  the 
back  settlements.  After  the  men  were  all  ready,  a  diffi^ 
culty  occurred,  which  had  nearly  prevented  the  expedi- 
tion :  this  was  the  want  of  waggons.  Franklin  now  step- 
ped forward,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  son,  in  a  little 
time  procured  150.  After  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  Frank- 
lin introduced  into  the  assembly  a  bill  for  organizing  a 
militia,  and  had  the  dexterity  to  get  it  passed.  In  conse*- 
quence  of  this  act,  a  very  respectable  militia  was  formed  ; 
and  Franklin  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  Phi* 
ladelphia,  which  consisted  of  1 200  men ;  in  which  capa- 
city be  acquitted  himself  with  much  propriety,  and  was  of 
singular  service,  though  this  militia  was  soon  after  dis- 
banded by  order  of  the  English  ministry. 

In  1757  he  was  sent  to  England,  with  a  petition  to  the 
king  and  council,  against  the  proprietariesj  who  refused 
to  bear  any  share  in  the  public  expences  and  assessinent^; 
which  he  got  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  state.  After 
the  completion  of  this  business,  Franklin  remained  at  the 
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court  of ^Oreat  Brkain  for  some  time,  as  agent  for  the  pro»^ 
vince  of  Pennsylvania;  and  also  for  those  of  Massachusetts, 
Maryland)  and  Georgia.  Soon  after  this,  be  published 
his  Canada  pamphlet,  in  which  be  pointed  out,^  in  a  very 
forcibly  manner,  the  advantages  that  would  result -from 
the  conquest  of  this  province  from  the  French*  An  expe^ 
dition  was  accordingly  planned,  and  the  eommand  given 
to  general  Wojfe;  the  success  of  which  is  well  known. 
He  now  divided  his- time  indeed  between  pUbsophy  and  ' 
politics,  rendering -many  services  to  both.  Whilst  here, 
he  invented  the  elegant  musical  instrumetit  called  the  Ar«* 
monica,  formed  of  glasses  played  on  by  the  lingers.  Ifli 
the  summ^i;  of  1-762  iie  returned  to  America;  on  the  pas- 
sage to  which  he  observed  the  singular  effect  produced  hf  ' 
the  agitation  of  a  vesseV  containing  oil,  floating  on* water; 
the  upper  surfiace  of  the  oil  remained  smooth  and  Undi^ 
turbed,  whilst  the  water  was  agitated  with  the  utmost 
commotion.  On  his  return  he  received  the  thanks  of^;he 
assemblyfC^  Pennsylvania;  which  having  annually  elected 
him  a  member  in  his  absence,  he  again  took  his  ieat  in 
this  body,  and  continued  a  steady  defender  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people*  -        *  .  i   , 

In  ITS^^  by  the  intrigues  of  the  proprietaries,  Franklin 
lost 'his  seat' in  the  assembly,  which  be  had  possessed  for- 
fourteen  years ;  but  was  immediately  appointed  provincial 
agent  to  England,  for  which  country  he  presently  set  out. ' 
In  1766  he  was  examined  before  the  parliament,  relative  to 
the  stamp-^act ;  which  was  soon  after  repealed.    The  samd 
year  he  made  a  journey  into  Holland  and  Germany;  and  . 
aaothter.into  France ;  being  everywhere  received  with  ihti  *" 
greatest  respect  by  the  literati  of  all  nations.     In  1773  hse 
attracted  t^e  poblic  attention  by  a  letter  on  the  duel  W^ 
tween  Mn  Whateley  and  Mr.  Temple,  concerning  the* 
publication  of  goTemor  Hutchinson's  letters,    declaring 
that  he  was  the  person  who  had  discovered  those  letters.  On  - 
the  29th  of  January  next  year,  he  was  escamined  before 
the  privy*  council,  on  a  petition  he  had  presented  long  be- 
fore as  agent  for   Massachusetts  Bay'  against  Mr.  Hul^ 
chinson:  but  this  petition  being  disagreeable  tomioiBtryy 
it  was: precipitately  rejected,  and  Dr.  Franklin  was  soon 
after. removed  from  his  office  of  postmaster^general  foi* 
America.   .Finding  now  all  efforts  to  restore  harmony. be- 
tween Gr^t  Britain  and  her  Colonies  useless,  he  returned 
to  America  in  177^^  just  after  the  commencement  of  hos« 
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tilities;  Being  named  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Conii- 
Dental  congress,  be  had  a  principal  share  in  bringing  s^botti. 
the  revolution  and  deelaration  of  independency  on  the  pavf» 
A>f  the  Coloniefl.  In  1776  he  was  deputed  by  congress  to 
Canada,  t^  negociate  with  the  people  of  that  country,  and 
to  persuade  them  to  throw  off  the  Btitish  yoke ;  but  the 
Canadians  had  been  to  much  disgusted  with  the  hot-beaded 
seal  of  the  New  Englanders^  who  had  burnt  some  of  their 
cbapels,  that  they  refused  to  listen  to  the  proposals,  thoush 
enforced  by  all  the  arguments  Dr,  Franklin  could  mase 
use  of.  On  the  arrival  of  lord  Howe  in  America^  in  1776, 
he  entered  upon  a  correspondence  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  reconciliation.  He  wits  afterwards  appointed^  with 
two  others^  to  wait  upon  the  English  commissioners^  and 
learn  the  extent  of  tht^tc  powers ;  but  as  these  only  went  to 
the  granting  pardon  upon  submission,  he  joined  hb  coU 
leagues  in  considering  them  aa  ingufikient.  Dr.  Franklin 
was  decidedly  in  fayour  of  a  declaration  of  independence* 
and  waa  appointed  president  of  the  convention  assembled 
for  the  purpose, of  establishing  a  new  governmeht  for  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania;  When  it  was  determined  by  con- 
gress to  open  a  public  negdciation  with  Franc^i'  Dr.  Frank- 
lin was  fixed  upon  to  go  to  that  country ;  and  besought 
about  the  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive^  vt^bich 
produced  an  immediate  war  between  England  and  Fmnoe. 
Dr.  Franklin  was  one  of  the  commissioo^rsj  whci,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  signed  the  provisional  articles  of 
peace  in  1782^  and  the  definitive  treaty  in  the  following 
year.  Before  he  left  E^nrope,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Sweden  and  Prussia.  Having  seen  the  accomplishment. of 
hia  wtflhes  in  the  .independiL*ttce  Of  his  country^  he  re* 
quested  to  be  recalled,  and  after  repeated  soiicitations 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed  in  hia  stead.  Oil  the  arrival 
of  his  sudcessor^  be  repaired  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and 
crossing  the  English  clianne),  landed  at  Newport,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wigfat^  from  whence^  after  «  &vonrable  passage^ 
he  arrived  safe  at  Philadelphia  in  S^pt  1785.  Here  he 
was  received  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  vast  and  almost 
innumerable,  nniltttude^  who  bad  flocked  firom  all  parts  to  see 
htm^  and  who  conducted  him  In  triumph  to  his  dwn  house, 
where  in  a  few  days  he  was  visited  by  the  menibers  of  con- 
gress,* and  the  principal  inhabitants,  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  afterwards  twice  chosen  president  of  the  assembly  of 
.Philadelphia;  but  in  173S  the  increasing  tnfirmiues  of  bis 
Vol,  XV.  H 
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4ge  obliged  him  to  ask  and  obtahi  permission  to  retire  atid 
«pend  tbe  remainder  of  liis  life  in  tranqnilUty-;  and  owi  tbe 
Iftb  of  April,  1790,  be  died  at  the  great  age  of  eigbtjri- 
f6ur  years  ai>d  three  months;  He  left  behind  htm  one  son^ 
a  zealous  Ipyalisl*,  and  a  dangkt>er  married  to  a  iperchant 
in  Pbiladelpbia.  Dr.  Franklin  was  author  of  many  tratta 
on  electricity,  and  other  bmnchea  of  natfiral  pbilosopfay^ 
as  well  as  on  political  and  miscellaneous  subjiacts.  Many, 
of  bis  papers  ♦re  inserted  in  tbe  Philosophical  Transacliotis 
t>f  Loildon ;  and  btf  essays  hare  been  frequently  rai^miaed 
in  tbi»  country  as  weli  as  in  America^  and  have,  in  ccwi- 
inon  with  kis  other  i^orks,  been  translated  into,  seeesmi 
modern  langtiages.  A.  complete  edition  of  all  these  wiui 
}>tintad  in  London  in  1806,  in  3  toIs.  8vo^  witb^^Me^ 
moirs  of  his  eai4y  life,  written  by' himself,"  to  wbicb  the 
preceding  article  is  in  a  considerable  degree  indei^ted. 
Some  of  his  political  writings  are- said  tobestiil  withheld 
on  pcditical  grounds,  but  it  is  difiicutt  to  suppose  that  they 
c^n  now  be*  of  much  importance,  as  they  relate  tea  oen«> 
test  whick  no  longer  agitates  the  minds  of  the  publii:.  : 
*  A^  a  philosopher  tike  distinguishing  chamcteriscrce.  of 
Frankhu's  mind,  as' they  have  been  appreciated  by  a  viny 
judicious  writer,  seem  to  have  been  a  cieartiess  of  appre*- 
bension,  and  a  steady  underiatinrg  common  sense.  We  <do 
not  find  him  taking  unrestrained  es^cursions  into  the  more 
difficult  kibyrinihs  of  philosophical  inquiry^  or  tndulgtn^ 
in  conjecture  and  hypothesis.  He  is  in  tbe  consto tit  habit 
of  referring  to  acknowledged  (kcts  and  observations^  end 
suggests  the  trials  by  which  his  speculative  opinions  ^smei^ 
be  put  to  the  test^  He  does  not  seek  for  extiaordinary 
occasions  of  trying  bis  philosophical  acumen^  nor  aiSB 
down  with  the  preconceived  intention  of  constriscting 
a  philosophical  system^  It  is  in  the  course  of  his  Aimiiiar 
correspondence  that  be  proposes  his  newexplanatioasiof 
phenomena,  and  brings  into  notice  bis  new  discoveries*'  A 
^question  put  by  a  friend,  or  an  acctdentai  occurrence  of 
the  day,  generally  form  the  ground-work  of  these  specu- 
lations. They  aire  taken  up  by  tbe  autbor  as  the  ordisaf^ 
topics  of  friendly  intercourse ;  they  appear  to  cost  him  no 
Jabour ;  and  are  discussed  wi^iout  any  parade^  If  an;  tn>> 
genious  solution  of  a  phenomenon  is  suggested^  it  is  in- 
troduced with  as  much  simplicity  as  if  it  were  the  tecaet 
natural  and  obvious  explanation  that  could  be  offered ; 
and  the  author  ^eems  to  value  himself  .so  little  upon  it, 
that  the  reader  is  iu  dangerof  estimating  it  below  its  teal 


hhp6rtxtee.    If  a  mett  bypotbesls  be  prbpbsed,  tht  zv^ 
tbor  hioiAelf  is  the  first  to  point  out  its  insefficiency,  and 
abtniioBS  it  with  more  facility  than  be  bad  constructed  it. 
Even  the  letters  on  electricity,  which  are  by  far  the  most 
•finisbed  of  Franklin's  performances,  are  distinctly  cbarac* 
tertzcsd  by  all  these  pecnlisrities.    They  are  at  first  sug- 
'gested  by  the  accidenul  present  of  an  eleetri<^al  tnbe  ftt)ih 
a  correspondent  in  London  ;  Franklin  and  bis  friends  are 
ibsensibly  engaged  in  a  course  of  electricai  experiments  ; 
the  results  are  from  time  to  time  comtoiunicated  to  tbd 
London  comlspondent ;  several  important  discoveries  are 
made ;  -  and  at  length  there  arises  a  finished  and  ingenious 
•theory  of  electricity.     On  this  account  the  writings  of 
•Franklin  possess  a  peculiar  charm.     Hiey  excite  a  fa« 
Vourable  disposition  and  a  friendly  interest  in  tbe  reader. 
The  author  never  betrays  any  exertion,  nor  displays  an 
unwarrantable  partiality  for  bis  own  speculations;  be  as- 
sume nOfSuperiority  over  his  readers,  nor  seeks  to  ele- 
vate the  importance  of  bis  conceptions,  by  tbe  adventitiaas 
aid  of  declamation,  or  rbetorical  flourishes.     He  exbibits 
no  false  zeal,   no  enthusiasm,  but  calmly  and  modestly 
aeeks  after  truth ;  and  if  be  fails  to  find  it,  has  no  desire 
to  impose  a  counterfeit  in  its  stead.     He  makes  a  fomtliar 
amusement  of  philosophical  speculation ;  and  while  tbe 
reader  thinks  be  has  before  him  an  ordinary  and  unstudied 
ietter  to  a  friend,  be  is  insensibly. engaged  in  tleep  disqui- 
sitions of  science,  and  made  acquainted  with  the  ingenious 
solutions  of  difficult  phenomena.     Of  Franklin's  more  pri^^ 
vate  and  personal  character,  we  have  few  particulars ;  but 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  bis  religious  principles  be  was 
^eiarly,  and  all  bis  lifci  one  of  tbe  class  of  free-thinkers.^ 
.    FRANKS.     See  FJRANCK. 

'  FRANTZIUS  (WoLFQANe),  a  Lutberan  divine,  was 
bora  in  1544  at  Plawen,  in  the  circle  of  Voigbtland,  an4 
was  educated  at  Francfort  on  tbe  Oder.  He  then  removed 
to  Wittember^,  wbere  in  ^59%^  he  was  appointed  professor 
«f 'history,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  divinity.  Three 
yeiffs  after^  be  was  invited  to  be  superintendant  at  Kerns- 
perg,  and  i>em«iined^ there  until  1^905^  when  be  %vas  chosen 
divinity  proiessor  at  Wittembeig«  He  died  suddenly  in 
1628,  of  a  second^  attack  of  apoplexy.  Among  his  nut 
teerous  works  are,  1.  ^^  Syntagma  controversiarum  theolo- 

1  Life  preSxwitoliifWorkt.—HattOD*!  Dictionary,  he, 
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FREDEGARIUS,  called  the  scholastic,  the  earliest 
French  historian  except  Gregory. of  Tours,  flourished  ia 
the  seventh  pentury,  and  was  living  in  658.  By  ord^r  of 
Childebrand,  brother  of  Charles  Martel,  he  wrote  a  chror 
nicle,  ivhicb  extends  as  far  i|is  the  yei^r  641.  His  style  is 
barbarous,  his  arrangement  defective,  and  his  w}io1b  nar^ 
rative  too  concise  and  rapid,  but  be  is  the  only  original 
historian  pf  a  part  of  that  period.  His  chroni<;ie  is  to.  h0 
found  in  the  collection  of  French  historians,  published  by 
Duchesne  and  Bouquet. '  .  '  ^ 

FREDERIC  II.  surnamed  the  Great,  the  third  king  of 
Prussia,  son  of  Frederic  William  I.  was  born  Jan.  3f,  17  ld» 
amd  educated  in  some  measure  in  adversity ;  for .  when  he 
began  to  grow  up,  and  discovered  talents  for  poetry^ 
innsic,  and  the  fine  arts  in  general,  his  father,  fearing  lest 
this  taste  should  seduce  him  from  studies  more  necessary 
to  him  as  a  king,  opposed  bis  inclinations,  and  treated 
him  with  considerable  harshness.  In  1730,  when  the 
prince  was  eighteen,  this  disagreement  broke  out;  he 
endeavoured  tp  escape,  was  discovered,  and  thrown  into 

Jjrison^  and  Kat,  a  young  officer  who  was  to  have  attended 
is  flight,  was  e:i^eci|ted  before  his  eyes.  His  marriage  in 
1733,.  with  the  princess  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel,  re-r 
atored  at  Ifeast  apparent  harmony  in  the  family.  But  ia 
})is  forced  retirement,  ypung  Frederic  had  eagerly  culti- 
vated hU  favQuri^e  sciences,  which  continued  to.  divert  his 
cares  in  the.  most  stormy  and  anxious  periods  of  his  life. 
JHe  ascended  the  throne  in  M^iy  1740,  and  almost  imme«, 
diately  displayed  his  ambitious  and  military  dispositions, 
by  demanding  Silesia  from  Maria  Theresa,  heiress  of  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.  in  his  Austrian  and  Hungarian  do*- 
minions,.  and  pursqing  his  claim  by  force  of  arms.  The 
€mpei:or  died  October  20,  1740,  and  Lower  Silesia  had 
submitted  ie  Frederic  in  November  1741.  Franee  stepr 
ped  forward  to  support  his  pretensions ;  but  in  June  1742, 
he  ha^  signed  a  treaty  at  Breslaw,  with  the  queen  of  Hun-r 
gary,  which  left  him  in  possession  of  Silesia  and  the  county 
of  Gflata.  In  .the  spring  of  1 744,  either  suspecting  that 
the  treaty  of  Breslaw  would  be  broken,  or  moved,  again 
by  eynt>ition,  he  took  i^rins  iinder  pretence  of  supporting 
the  flection  of  th^.em^etor  Charles  VII:  and  declared  war 
against  Maria  Theresa,  who  refused  to  acknowlddge  that 
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priAcQ.  .  The  wan  was  cotitinued  with  tariout  tocccas^  but  > 
on  the  whole  very  gloriously  for  Frederic,  till  the  Uttejr  .- 
eud  of  174d.  It  was  concluded  by  a  treaty  signed  at 
Dresden  on  Christmas  day,  by  which  the  court  of  Vienna  i 
left  him.  in  possession  of  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia  (except- 
ing some  districts,  and  the  whole  county  of  Glatz)  on  coa-4 
dition  that  he  should  acknowledge  Francis  I.  of  Lorraine. 
as  emperor. 

In  n55f  the  contest  between  England  and  France,  con- 
cerning their  American  possessions,  led  those  powers  toi 
seek  allies.  England  made,  alliance  with  Prussia,  an4 
France  with  Austria.  The  boldness  and  decision  of  Fre*t 
derick's  character  were  now  remarkably  displayed.  Sus-* 
pecting  a  design  against  him  among  the  continental  pow« 
er$p  and  having  eVen  gained  intelligence  of  a  secret  treaty^, 
in  which  the  king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony,  was  con*. 
x:exned,  he  published  a  strong  manifesto,  and  marched  at 
once  with  a  powerful  army  into  Saxony.  But  the  stated 
of  the  empire,  not  satisfied  with  the  reasons  be  alleged, 
declared  war  against  him,  as  a  distui-ber  of  the  publid 
pea^ce*  In  1757,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  contend  a|: 
once  with  Russia,  tlie  German  empire,  the  house  of 
Austria,  Saxony,  Sweden,  and  France.  The  numerous 
strmies  of  his  enemies  overran  his  whole  dominions ;  yet  hi^ 
activity  and  courage  were  ready  in  every  quarter  to  give , 
them  battle.  He .  was  defeated  by  the  Russians,  had 
gained  a  battle  against  the  Austrians,  and  had  lost  another 
in  Bohemia,  by  the  Idth  of  June,  1757.  But  on  the  5th 
of  November  the  same  year,  be  met  the  Austrians  and  the 
French  at  Rosbach,  on  the  frontiers  of  Saxony,  and  re* 
paired  his  former  losses  by  a  signal  victory.  His  genius 
had  invented  a  new  species  of  military  exercise,  and  his 
enemies  probably  owed  theii:  defeat  to  their  imperfect  atr 
tempts  to  imitate  what  his  soldiers  bad  completely  learned. 
Within  a  month  he  had  gained  another  victory  over  tha 
Auatfians  near  Breslaw^  in  consequence  of  which  he  took 
that  city,  with  1 5,000  prisoners,  and  recovered  all  Silesia. 
Througlu>ut  the  war,  with  an  ability  almost  incredible,  he 
gained  so  many  advantages,  and  recoirered  with  such 
prampti tilde  the  losses  he  sustained,  that  the  prodigious 
force  combined  against  him  was  rendered  ineflEectaal.  Peace 
was  at  length  concluded,  Feb.  15,  It 63,  when  the  pos^ 
4^es8ioii  of  Silesia  was  confirmed  to  him,  and  he,  on  his 
party  promised  bis  suflfagelo.  tbp  ekctioa  of  Joseph,  son 
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of  the  emperor,  as  king  of  the  Romans,    llii^  was  tbe 
most  splendid  military  period  of  his  life. 

The  year  1772  was  remarkable  for  giving  a  proof  of  the 
insecurity  of  a  small  country  situated  between  powerful 
neighbours,  in  the  seizure  of  considerable  territories  be* 
longing  to  Poland,  pf  which  the  king  of  Prussia  bad  bis 
share  with  Austria  and  Russia.  The  remainder  of  his 
reign,  with  very  little  exception,  was  devoted  to  the  arts  of 
peace  ;  and  bis  attention  was  diligently  employed  to  give 
his  subjects  \ every  advantage,  consistent  with  a  despotio 
government,  of  just  laws,  improving  commerce,  ana  tbe  , 
cultivation  of  the  arts.  Whatever  were  his  errors  in  opiniqa 
or  practice,  which  were  both  of  the  worst  kind,  or  jhis 
offences  against  other  powers,  he  sought  and  obtained  tlie 
attachment  of  his  subjects,  by  exemplary  beneficence,  aa4 
many  truly  royal  virtues,  mixed,  however,  with  acts  qf 
extraordinary  caprice  and  cruelty.  He  died  August  17, 
1786,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Frederic,  like  Csesar,  united  the  talents  of  a  writer  wi^h 
those  of  a  warrior.     He  wrote  in  French,  and  was  a.  to* 
lerable  poet;  but  bis  abilities  are  more  displayed  in  history*. 
His  poem  on  the  art  of  war  is,  however,  valuable,  both 
from  bis  deep  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the  traits  of 
genius  it  displays.     His  works  compose  altogether  nine- 
«teen  volumes,  8vo.     His  poetical  compositions,  which,  ex* 
cepting  his  poem  on  the  Art  of  War,  consist  chiefly  of' 
odes  and  epistles,  passed  through  many  editions  under  tbe, 
title,  of  *^  Oeuvres  melees  du  Philosophe  de  Sans  Souci.'*. 
But  all  the  works  published  in  his  life,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  we,re  collected  in  four  vols.  8 vo,  in  1790,  under  thou 
title  of  "  Oeuvres  primitives  de  Frederic  II.  Roi  de  Prusse, 
ou  collection  desouvragesqu'il  publia  pendant  son  regne*'' 
Of  this  publication,  the  first  volume  contains  his  ^^  Anti^ 
JVIachiavel;   military   instructions  for  tbe   general  of  bta 
army ;  and  his  correspondence  with  M.  de  la  Motte  Fou-. 
quet."    The  second,  his  *f  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Bran*, 
denburgb.'^     In  the  third  volume  are  his  poems;  and  in 
the,  fourth,  a  variety  of  pieces  in   prose,  philosophical, 

inora],  historical,  critical,  and  fiterarv ;  .particularly  .^<  Re^ 
flections  on  the.  military  talents  and  character  of  Charley 
XII.  king  of  Sweden;  a  discourse  on  war ;  letters  on  edu-r 
x:ation,  and  on  the  love  of  our  country;,  and  a.  discoursa  on 
German  literature.'*  His  posthumous  works  bad  h#en  pub-w 
lisbed  suU  earlier*    They  appeared  ati  Berlin  .in  I78|^  if 
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TS  vols.  ^o.  The  two  first  of  these  contain  the  *^  llistory 
of  his  own  Time,  to  the  year  1745.'*  The  third  and  fotirtli> 
bis  **  History  of  the  Seven  Years*  War."  The  fifth  con- 
tains **  Memoirs  from  the  Peace  of  Hubertsbourg  in  1769, 
to  the  Partition  of  J^oland  in  1775.'*  The  sixth  is  filled 
with  miscellaneous  matter,  particularly  ^<  Considerations 
on  the  present  state  of  the  political  powers  of  Europe^** 
and  '<  an  Essay  on  Forms  of  Government,  and  on  the 
I  duties  of  Sovereigns.**     The  seventh  and  eighth  volumes 

j  contain  poetical  pieces,  and  some  letters  to  Jordan  and 

I  Voltaire.    The  remaining  seven  volumes  continue  his  cor-> 

•  re^pondenoe,    including  letters  to  and  from  Fontenelle, 

Roflin,  Voltaire,  D*Argens,  D'Alembert,  Condorcet,  and 
-others.  Of  these  productions  many  are  valuable,  more 
especially  his  "  History  of  his  own  Times,**  wliere,  how- 
ever, he  is  more  impartial  in  his  accounts  of  his  campaigns, 
than  in  assigning  the  motives  for  his  wars,  or  estimating 
the  merits  of  his  antagonists* 

His  ^^  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg**  are  dis^ 
tingutshed  by  his  correctness  in  facts,  the  liveliness  of  his 
portraits,  the  justness  of  his  reflections^  and  the  vigour  of 
his  style.  The  ^^Frederician  Code**  displays  him  in  the 
light  of  an  able  legislator,  copying  the  Roman  law,  but 
adapting  it  with  skill  to  the  nature  tod  circumstances  of 
his  t>wn  dominions.  In  his  lighter  productions  he  was  an 
imitator  of  Voltaire,  whose  friendship  he  long  cultivated^ 
and  whose  irreligibus  opinions  unhappily  he  too  completely 
imbibed.  The  activity  of  his  mind  was  easily  discerned  ia 
the  vivacity  of  his  eyes  and  countenance  :  and  he  was  one 
of  those  extraordinary  men  who  by  an  adroit  and  regulair 
pahftTtion  of  their  time,  accompanied  with  strong  spirits  and 
perseverance,  can  pursue  a  variety  of  occupations  Whicb 
eofnmon  mortals  must  contemplate  with  astonishment 
Had  he  not  been  a  king,  he  would  in  any  situation  have- 
been  a  very  distinguished  man:  being  a  kinjg,  he  dis-^ 
played  those  talents  which  usually  require  the  retireiBient 
6f  pri^^ate  life  for  their  cultivation,  in  a  degree  of  excel* 
Itfnce  which  bia  situation  and  mode  of  life  rendered  not 
less  extraordinary  tiianthose  qualities  which  he  possessed 
in  the  highest  perfection. 

As  all  particulars  respecting  a  man  so  eminent  are  6b-* 
j^cts  of  attention,  we  shall  subjoin  the  account  of  his  ha-^ 
t^itual  mode  of  life,  as  it  is  given  by  the  best  authorities. 
His  dresd  was  plain  in  the  extreme^  and  always  Wllitarjrj 


a  feirminntes  earlylriithemornm^  serfed  bim  rt«  arfangor 
itp  imkI  it  was  never  altered  in  the  clay ;  boots  always  noade^ 
a  i^rt  0f  it.  Every  iDoaienjt»  from  6ve  o'clock  in  tbe  mom-* 
ingtoten  at  nighty  bad  its  r^ular  allotment.     His  iirat: 
employment  when  be  arose,  .waa  to  peruse  all  tbe  papers, 
tiifti  were  addressed  to  kim  from  all  parts  of  bis  domioions^. 
th^  lowest  of  hia  subjects  being  allowed  to  write  to  him^. 
and  oertain  of  an  answer.     Every  proposal  was  to  be  rnade^; 
and  every  favour  to.be  asked  in  writing ;  and  a  single  wocd» 
written  with  a.  pencil,  in  tbe  inatginy  informed  bis. secre*-.. 
taries  what  answer  to  return.    This  eiipeditioiis  method^ 
excluding  all  verbal  discussiooi  saved  abundance  of  tiEiie»: 
and  enabled  the  king  so  well  to  weigh  his  favours,  that  h0 
was  seldom  deceived  by  his  Eoinisters,  and  seldom  assented- 
or  denied  improperly,  .  About  eleven  o^clock  the  king  ap-** 
penred  in  bis  garden,  and  reviewed  his  regiment  of  guavds^  ' 
which  was  done  at  the  same,  hour  by  all  the  colonels  in  bia 
provinces.     At  twelve  precisely^  be  dined;  and  vsual^ 
invited  eight  Or  nine  officers*    At  table  he  discarded  all 
etiquette,  in  hopes  of  making  conversation  free  and  equal  ;t 
Wt,  though  bis  own  bons-mots  and  liveliness  offered  <ill  the 
eneouragement  in  his  powei*,  this  is  an  advantage  that  an 
absolute  monarch  cannot  easily  obtain*    Two  hours  aftee 
dinner  Frederic  retired  ta  his  study,  where  be  amused  bim^ 
self  in  composing  verse  or  prose,  or  in  tbe  cultivation  of 
some  branch  of  literature.    At  seven  commenced  a. privalit 
concert,  in  which  he  played  upon  the  flute  with  tbe  skill 
of  a  professor;  nxtd  frequently  had  pieces  rehearsed  which 
he  bad  composed  himself*     The. concert  was  followed  by  a 
supper^  to  which  few  were  admitted  except  literary  metk 
ami  .philosophers;  and  tbe  topics,  of  conversation  were 
suited  to  such  a  party.    As  he  sacrificed, many  of  his  own 
gvatificatioQSr  to  tbe  duties  of  royalty,  be  ^exacted  »  severe 
aecomnt  from  officcars,  and  all  who  held  any  places  undet 
kica.    But  in  many  things  he  was  indulgent,  and  particu«t 
larly  Mid  all  calun^y  in  so  much  contempt,  that  he  suft 
fered  soma  ^f  tbe  oo^.  scurrilous  writers  to  vent  theiv 
majice  with  impunity.     ^^  It  is  my  business^'*  said  be,.^'  le 
do  the  duties  of  my  8latim|i^  .and  to  let  malevolence  say 
what  it  will."  * 

rRE<?OSO>  or  FULGOSO  (Baptist),  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Fregoao,  was  the  son; of  Peter  Fregoso,  who  was, 

1  Towwrs's  Uk  oC  Prt4eric««i*TbisbaaH'9  AaccdQtei  of  Fr«dencthe  Grett.-^ 
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elceted  ^oge  6f  Genoa  in  1^50^  aiid  artived  faiinself'  at 
t^at  honour  lo  >Iov.  1479*  Hisarbitnnry  coaduct,  hom^ 
eyWf  assisted  the  ambitiQiit  deaigoa  of  k'n  uncle  Paul^ 
arcfabisbop  of  Genoa,  %^bo  proouted  him  to  be  deposed  ra 
1485^  atid  himself  to  be  elected  in  \m  stead.  Baptist  was 
t(m  banished  to  Tregui.  When  be  died  isnot  known* 
He  amused  himlelf  in  hi^  exile  by  writing  varioos  works, 
tmong  which  was  a  aoUection  of  ^^  Memorable  Actions 
add.  SayingS)'^  addressed  to  bis  son  Peter,  and  contain* 
ing-  some  particulars  of  his  own  life»  Vosnos  has  ioi*^ 
pi^periy  classed  htm  among  Lttin  historians,  on  account 
ofitbis  work,  wbicb  was  written  iii  Italian,  b^t  he  bad  pro^ 
bably  oeen  only  GhiliaiV  translation,  published  under  the 
titter  *<<  Batists^  Ful^^l  de  diotk  factisque  memorabiltbu^ 
cpHectanea  a  Caasillo  Ghilino  Latina  facta,  hbri  novem,'* 
Milan^  1 508,  fol.  and  often  reprinted  at  Paris,  Basil,  Ant^ 
werp,'  &c»'  in  8to.  The  beat  editions  are  those  of  Paris^ 
I4^T9,:  ami  15S5,  8vo,^. which  hard  additions  by  Gaillard, 
FjPegoso  lilso  wrote  ^^  La  vita  di  Martino  V.'*  pope,  but  it 
does-  n^t  appear  whether  it  was  published  ;  and  *'  Oe  F«i. 
fniiii$  qtHe  doctritia  excelluerunt,^'  which  appears  to  havd 
beea  t^ken  from  bis  '^  Diola,".  and  inserted  in  a  coUeccion 
respect'mjgr  learned  kdies  by  Raviskis  Textor,*  Pins,  1531^ 
fot«  'The 'ooily  remaining  publication  of  his  was  a  treatise 
against  ^ove,-  entitled  .^^Adtet^"  This  is  one  of  tb^ 
earliest  printed  books,  bearing  date  Milan,  1496,  accord^ 
log  to  Ctemeht,  but  Niceroh  says  I46d«  * 

fREHER  {MAft.QUAaD),  aGermaB,  was  descended  ivom 
a  learned  fsiaiily,  and  born>  at  Augrinirg,  July  26,  1S65; 
He  ^i^ent  into  France  Very  young,  to  study  tbe  civil  law 
under  Cujactus ;  yet  paid  so  nitieh  attentiea  to  history  and 
criticism,  that  he  became  eminent  in  both.  When  he  wat 
sdMTceiy  tfar^and  twenty,  he  was  chosen  among  tbe  coan- 
sellors  of  Casimtr,  prince  of  Palaiine^  and  the  year  aftdt 
made  professor  of  law  at  Heidelberg,  where  be  lived  in 
friendship  n^ith  Lemudavins,  8j!db«srginB,  Opsopceus,  iM 
ytmvfger  Douea,  and  other  learned  men  of  his  time.  Some 
little  time  after,  be  resigiied  bis  professor^a  cbair^  and  was 
taktn  ibto  ihe  moat  important  empbyments' by  tbe  eleeior 
Fiederic  IV.  Tlus  prince  made  him  Tice«presi«leot  of  hii 
conrtyjand.  sent  him  in  quality  of  ambasaaddr  to  aetetltl 
places.    In  the  midst  of  these  occupations  he  nover  iat^r* 

1  NiceroDi  r^.  IX  sad  JL^^^CttrntnH  ML  Ourttust. 
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saitted  bis  tisoal  method  of  itadyimg ;  -  and  v^rote  a  gtMt 
many  works  upon  crtticisin,  law,  and  history,  tlv^  bisioiy 
of  bis  own  country  in  partkuilar*  Wben  we  view  the  citta- 
logue.of  them  given  by  Meichior  Adam,  we  are  ready  to 
iaaagine  that  he  must  bave  live^  a  veiy  long  Kfe^  ^^- 
bavdly  have  done  any  thing  but  write  books  \  yet  be  ^dted 
hi  bis  forty •flimh  year,  May  13,  1614.  Douza  saysr  tbiit 
he  seems  to  have  been  bom  for  tbe  advaneeifiefit  of  f>ol4^ 
itterature:  and  Thuaous  acknowledges  that  it  wootd  be 
difficult  to  find  bis  equal  in  all  Germany.  Casatibon  calls 
Jiim  a  man  of  profound  and  universal  knowledge  $  ami 
JScioppius  says  that  he  joined  great  actiteness  to  an  incre- 
dible depth  of  learning.  Add  to  this,  tliat  bewasp^r-- 
leotly  skilled  in  coins,  medals,  statues,  antiques  of-aU 
aorts^  and  could  paint  very  welL  His  moral  qualities'  ar^ 
described  as  not  inferior  to  bis  intellectual ;  so  that  Met- 
cbior  Adam  seems  justly  to  have  lamented)  that  a  man  i^ho 
deserved  so  much  to  be  immortal,  sboald  bave  <tied  w^ 
soon.  His  principal  works  are, '!«  ''Origines  Palatil^^ 
fol.  9.  ^^  ]>B  Inquisitionis  piocessu,^'  16>9,  4to.  8.  ^  I>e 
fe  mooetaria  vetehim  Romanori^n^  &c.''  Leyden,  IWB, 
.  4to,  uiserted  by  Grorvtus  in  voL  11.  of  bis  Rciman' Ad<»- 
qqities.  4.  **  Kemm  Bohemicarum  scriptores,'*  Hana^i, 
1602,  fol.  5.  <<  Remm  Germanicarum  scriptores,*'  fol. 
3  vols.  1600 — 161 1,  reprinted  in  1717.  6.  <<  Corpus  his-* 
ioriso  FranciBB,^'  fol.  &c.  S 

Paul  Feeher,  author  of  tbe  very  usefal  ^^Tbeatrnm 
yiroriun  eruditione  singnlari .  clarorunt,^*  Norib.  liBS^  ^ 
vols.  fo).  was  of  this  family.  Of  him  we  bave  no  aoeouint, 
ei^cept  that  he  was  a  physician  of  Noriberg,  where  he  was 
born  in  161 1,  and  died  in  168*2;  Tbe  work  was  prepared 
for  tbe  press  by  a  nephew.^  '  --* 

FREIGIUS,  or  FREY  (John  Tbomas),  a  German,  Who 
iKHqiuired  g^reat  repnt^ticm  by  his  learned  labours,  was  btftn 
at  Frihurg  in  tbe  16tb  ceotury  ;  bis  father  being  a'boi- 
bandman,  who  lived  near  Basil.  He  stodied-tto  law&  in 
bis  .native  country  under  Zaaius,-.  and  bad  likewise  Henlry 
Glarean  and  Peter  Ramus  for  bis  mastenk*  He  wasstmhgty 
attached  to  the  principlea  and' method  of  Ramtis.  Be^fifst 
laugbt  at  Friburg,  and  afterwards  at  Basil;  but,  findifog 
himself  not  favoured  by  fortune,  be  washing  to  (Usen^age 

k 

1  Moreri    in  Marqaard. — Mekhior  Adam.— Freheri  'theatriiiii,-r-Nictron» 
vol.  XXi,— B«Q«t,  Jii»g«ni«»  def  S|tvaiBi,  - 
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•biiDself  Apm  the  rtpuWic  of  IdUMf  and  to  turn  peasant. 
^Wiule  he  wsi$  meditaUBg  upon  this  plao,  ihp  senate  uf  Nu- 
remberg, at  the  desire  of  Jierom  Wol&us,  offered  him  the 
«eclwship  of  the  new  college  at  Allorf ;  of  which  place  he 
.took  poBsessiqn  in  November  147^.    He  discharged  the 
fdiities  of  it  with  great  aeal,  explaining  the  historians,  poeU, 
<|astiuian's  institutes,  &c.     He  returned  to  Basil,  and  died 
4here  of  the  plague  in  158:^,  which  disorder  had  a  little 
before  deprived  bini  of  a  very  promising  son  and  two 
daughters.    One  o£  the  latter  was,  it  seems,  a  very  ex- 
•traordioary  young  lady  ;  for,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  dedica^- 
tion  t^  hki  elegies,  or  ^^Liber  Tristiuro,"  though  scarce 
.twelve  years  old,  she  had  yet  made' such  a  progress  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  grammars,  and  the  rudiments  of  other 
^Qiences,  that  she  could  trunslaie  out  of  her  mother  tongue 
ii|t»  Lati«i|  decline  and  conjugate  Greek,  repeat  the  Lord's 
Pcayer  in  Hebrew,  ajad  soao  verses  :  she  understood  addi- 
Aiaa  tad  subtraction  io  arithmetic,  could  sing  by  note, 
aod  play^oQ  the  lute.  And.lest  his  reader  should  conclude 
.liom  hence,  that,  she  had  npne  of  those  qualities  which 
iiwke  her  aex  useful  as  well  as  accomplished,  he  caHs  her 
ift  die  9iaaae  place,  ^*  Oeeonomiss  mess  fidelem  administram 
#t  dispensatrioem,''  that  is,  a  very  notable  housewife. 
.    Freigiua  published  a. great  number  of  books ;  among  the 
i^09t»  ^^  QusBstiones  Geometricee  et  Stereometricss  ;*'  a  sup- 
plement to  the  history  of  Paulus  £milius  and  Ferron,  as 
ifar  as  the  year  Jk59Q.     <<  Logica  Consultorum  :**  a  Latin 
traoalation  of  Frohislusr's  voyages,  and  of  the  African  wars, 
in  which  Don  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  lost  his  life. 
V  Cieeronis  Qmtioaes  perpetuis  notis  logicis,    arithTie- 
ticis,  ethicis,  politieis,  historicis,  illustratie/'  S  vols.  8vo, 
at  Basil,   1583.^ 

FREINO  (John),  a  learned  English  physician,  was  born 
ia  jQ7^»  at  Crotoo  in.  Northamptonshire^  of  which*  p^rbh 
his  father,  William  Freind,  a  man  of  great  learning,  piety, 
and  jjutegrity,  was  rector,  and  where  be  died  in  1663.  He 
was.  seat,  to  Westminster  school,  with  hb  elder  brother 
^Robert,  and .  put  under  rbe  care  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Basby.  He  was  thence  elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
in.  1690,  oyer,  which  Dr.  Aldrich  at  that  time  presided ^ 
4iMd  under  his  auspicies  undertook,  in  conjunction  with 
another  young  man,  ^|r.  Foulkes,  to  publish  ao  edition  of 

^  Qcn.  Diet.-— Morcri.— ^&3ui  OnoaiSst. 
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JEkchtifeti,  hnif  I>eBiQtttonesy  ^<  de  Corona;'^  Whksh  ^ 
well  received)  and  has  sitioe  been  repriiit^dd.     A4>d%«  the 
^aame  time  be  wat>  preyailed  upon  to  revise  the  DelpMn 
^ditiQii  of  Ovid*i(  Metafnorpbosed^  i^eprinted  iii  ^vo^   at 
'Oicfordi  in  1696,  wbieh  Dr.  fientley  ba»  severely  critldbed; 
>Mr.  Freind  was  director  of  Mr.  Boyle*s  studteif,  atid  wi^t6 
the  fixaoiinaiioil  of  Dn  Bentley's  iKssertatien  on  i£sopv 
t^hich  may  aeooont  for  that  great  orfticVspeakitig'tfidrfi 
^srespectfaily^f  bis  talents  tlMujtistieereqQired^    ' 
•     Hitb^rto  be  bad  been  employed  in*  reading  the  pd^s; 
^Mrators,  and  bt^orians  of  antiquity^  by  wbiebhe  bad  mad^ 
•himself  a  perfect  master  ill  tbe  Greek  lang«iage|  attd-bad 
'acquired  a  gr^at  facility  of  writing  elegant  Latin,  ii^  vei^se 
as  well  as  prose.     He  now  began  to  apply  bimself  to>pby» 
«ic  $  and  bis  first  care,  as  we  are  told,  was  td  digest 
-tborougbly  tbe  true  and  rational  principies  of  natural  phi'- 
losophy,  chemistry^  a^  anatomy,  to  wbidfa  be  added  a 
.sufficient  acquainunce  wtib  tbe  matbematiesi    Tbe  "first 
public  specimen  tliat  b^  gave  of  his  abilities  ia  tli^  way^df 
4is  profession  was  in  1699,  when  be  wrote  a  letter  to  BK 
(afterwards  sir)  HansSloane,  concerning  an  bydroeepbatus, 
or  watery  head;  and,  in  (701,  another  letter  in  Latin  to 
the  same  gentleman,  ^^  De  ISpasml  rarioris  Historia,*^  or 
Heoncerning'  som«  extraordinary  caies  of  persons  afflicted 
wi«b  convulsions  in  Oxfordshire,  which  at  tbst  time'  mad^ 
a  very  great  noise,  and  might  probably  have  been  magni^ 
lied  into  something  supernatural,  if  our  author  had  ^ot 
•taken  great  pains  to  set  them  in  a  true  light     It  seems  k 
•little  strange    that   these  letters   should  not   have  been 
tbo*]gbt  worthy  of  a  place  in  tbe  collection  of  bis  medical 
works;  they  may  be  found,  however,  in  the  *^  Phiiosoi- 
phical  Transactions,"  the  former  being  No.  256,  for  Sep* 
tember,  1699,  the  latter  No.  970,  for  March  and  April, 
170!.     Mr.  Freiud  proceeded  M.  A^  in  April  1701,  and 
B.  M.  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

Being  now  well  known  and  distinguished,  Freind  began 
to  meditate  larger  works.  He  observed  that  Sanctorius^ 
Borelli,  and  Baglivi^  in  Italy,  and  Pitcairne  aiid  Ketl  bei^ 
m  home,  had  introduced  a  new  and  more  certain  method 
of  investigating  medical  truths  than  had'  been  formerly 
known ;  and  he  resolved  to  apply  this  way  of  reasoningy 
in  order  to  set  a  certain  subject  of  great  import;ince,  of 
daily  use,  and  general  concern,  about  wb\ch  the  learned 
have  always  been  divided,  in  such  a  light  as  might  put  an 
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4mA  to  disptttei^  Tbis  be  did  kj:  piiblisliiiigfi  in  llOS^ 
**  fmmeuologia :  in.  qua  fluxQ&  muUebris  meiulrui  pb»<» 
nomena,  periodic  Titia^  cuiti  medevdi  metbodo^  ad  ratiooet 
mecbanioas  exiguniar/'  Svo.  Tbis  work,  wbich  ia  founded 
oji  the  principJes  of  tbe  mecbanic  sect  of  physicians,  wb^ 
tbea  flourisbed  under  tbe  aaspices  of  Baglivi  and  otbeff% 
though  at.  first  it  met  some  opposition,  and  was  then  and 
afterwards  animadverted  upon  by  several  writers,  has  aN 
ways  been  reckoned  an  excellent  performance ;  and  is,  as 
all  our  author's  writings  are,  admirable  for  lbs  beauty  of 
itji  style,  tbe  elegant  disposition  of  its  parts^  its « wonderful 
succinctness,  and  at  the  same  time  perspicuity,  and  for 
the  happy  concurrence  of  learning  and  penetration  visible 
ibrough  tbe  whole. 

.  In  1 704  he  was  chosen  professor  of  chemistry  at  Oxford  $ 
and,  the  year  after,  attended  the  eari  of  Peterborough  in 
bis  Spanish  expedition;,  as  physician  to  tbe  army  there,  in 
which  post  he  continued  near  two  years.  From  thence  be 
made  ^e  tour  of  Italy^  and  went  to  Rome,-  as  well  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  tbe  •  antiquities  of  that  city,  as  for  tbe 
pleasure  of  visiting  and  conversing  with  Baglivi  and  Lan* 
Gisi,  physicians  then  in  the  zenith  of  theif  reputation.  On 
bis  return  te  England  ia  1707,  be  found  the  character  of 
bis  patron  very  rudejy  treated  ;  and,  from  a  spirit  of  gra* 
titude, .  published  a  defence  of  bioii  entitled  <<  An  Account 
of  tbe  earl  of  Peterborough's  Conduct  in  Spain,  chiefly 
«uce  the  raising. the  siege  of  Barcelona,  170$;"  to  whictT 
is  added,.  ^^  The- Campaign  of  Valencia.  With"  original 
papers,.  1707,"  Svo.  This  piece,  relating  to  party -mat* 
Iters,  made  a  great  noise,  some  loudly  commending,  oti^ers 
as  loudly  condemning  it ;  so  that  a  third  edition  of  it  wa^ 
published  in  .1708.  .  < 

..  In  1707  be  was  created  doctor  of  physic. by  diplomat 
In  170S^  he  pubUshed  his  ^<  Prsslactiones  Chymicae:  in 
quihuA  omnes  fere  operatioues  chymicse  ad  vera  principi4 
et  ipsius  naturae  leges  rediguntur;  anno  1704,  Oxonii,  in 
MusiQBO  Asbmoleano  habitss.''  These  lectures  are  dedi-! 
cated  to  sir  I$aac  I^evvton,  and  are  nine  in  number,  besides 
three  tables.  They  were  attacked  by  the  German  philo- 
sophers, who  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  new  principles  ^ 
and  therefore  the  authors  of  <^  Acta  Eruditorum/^  in  1710, 
prefixed;  to  their  account  of  them  a  ceosure,  in  which  they 
treated  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  philotiophy  as  fig^' 
ment#/  and  the  metbod  of  arguing  made  use  of  in  these 
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lecluresB  as  absurd^  be^oae,  ia  their  opinion^  it  tttiitd 
to.  recall  occult  qualities  in  philosophy.  To  thb  grooodlei^ 
charge  .aaaoswer  was  given  by  Freind,  which  was  puhtished 
in  Latin,  in  the  '^  Philosophical  Transactions/'  andadded^ 
hy  way  of  appendix,  to  the  second  edition  of  the  **  fnt^- 
leetiones  ChymicsB.'*  Both  the  answer  and  the  book  hate 
been  translated,  and  printed  together  in  English.  ■     f 

'    In  171 1  Dr.  Freind  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal, 
aociety,  ai\d  the  same  year  attended  the  dukeof  Ormocvd 
into  Flanders,  as  his  physician.     He  r^ded  mositly  afier 
)iis  return,  at  London,  and  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the 
cares  of  his  profession  *.     In  17 16  he  was  chosen  a  feUosir 
of  the  cidiegeof  physicians,  and  the  same  year  published 
the  first  and^hird  books  of  ^^  Hippocrates  de  merbis  popu^ 
Paribus,''  to  which  he  added,  a  '^  Commentary  upon  £e- . 
vers,"  divided  into   nine  short  dissertations.     This  very  - 
learned :  work  was  indecently  attacked  by  Dr.  Woodward^ 
professor  of  physic  in  Gresham  coUeget-in  his  '^  State  ctf 
Physic  and  of  Diseases,  with  an  enquiry  into  the  causes  of 
the  late <  increase .  of  them,  but  more  particularly  of  il»- 
SmalUpox,  &c.  1713,'^  8vo:  and  here  was>laid  the  fouo^r 
dationof  a  dispute,  winch  was  carried  on  with  great  acri^ 
mony  and  violence  on  both  sides.    Parties  were  formed 
under  these  leaders,  and  several  pamphlets  weie  written.' 
Fceind  supported  his  opinion  **  concerning  the  advantage 
of  purging  in  the  second  fever  of  the  confluent  kind  o£ 
smalUpox'*  (for  it  was  On  this  aingle.  point  that  the  dkputtf 
chiefly  turneii)  in  a  Lsitin  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Mead 
in  1719,  and  since  printed  among  bis  worksu     He  was 
lik«iwise  supposed  to  be  the 'author  of  a  pamphlet^  entitled 
*^  A  Letter  to  the  learaed.Dr,  Woodward,  by  Dr.  Byfieldi^-^ 
in  1719,  in  which  Woodward  is  rallied  with  great  sphit 
and  address ;  for  Freind  made  no  berioos  aaswei*  to  Wood** 
ward's  book,  but  contented  himself  with  ridiculing  hi^  an^ 
tagonist  uud^r  the  name  of  a  celebrated  empyric«    in^  17  IT 

*  In  ni3  t)r.  Freiad  was  probably  I  am  told  is  yery  abk  in  his  (Orofessioo* 

in  Ireland,  where  the  dcike  of  Shr«ws-  I  am  quite  ignorant  where  he  cjeiligiis 

bary,«fts  then  lord  lieutvnaiitf  and  hmd»  to  reiide,  or  what  be  intends  Ho  ^i  «U 

it  would  appeaK,  applied  to  lord  Bo-  having  these  several  monihs  httd  i|py 

lingbroke  in  his  behalf.     His  lordship  conversation  with  him,  but  I  hear  ^e 

says  in  his  answer,  dated  Dea  S  of  is  gone  to  attend  your  grace.'    Wtren  1 

that  year,  «  As  to  Or.  Freind,  I  liare  bear«gaii»iliattit  i«  yourgraee^  ptfeS* 

Itoown  him  long,  and  cannot  be  with-  sure  1  should  do  80»   I   will  nut  f^il 

<;ut  some  partiality  fnr  him,  since  he  to  speak  (o  the  queen  in  the  manner 

was  of.Cfarist  Church.     He  has  MceU  .you  direct.    I  am,  Uc.  BoirtHMtMKs.^ 

le lit  parts/ id  a  thorough  scholar,  and  «-^Boliogbroka's  Letters,  by  PariCe,  .; 
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ntfridd  the  GtilStohian  lecture  in  ihec6\\6g4  of* physicians*; 
arid;  iW1720,  spoke  die  BTarVeiati  oration;  wKicK  was  af^- 
tefwat^l  published.  In  1722  he  was  elected  into  parlia- 
ment'for 'LauncSeston  iri  Cornwall ;  and  acting  in  his  sta- 
ti<Hi  ds  Sl  s^iiator  with  that  warmth  and  freedom  which  was 
1i2Ct4}iral  to  bim^  he  distinguished  himself  by  some'  able 
speeches  agirinst  measures  which  he  disapprovejdi  1)6  was 
stipposed  to  have  a  hand  in  Atterbury's^  plot,  as  it  was 
then  called^  fo^  the^restoration. of  the  Stuart' family;  rfnd 
having  been  also  one  of  the  speakers  in  favoW  of  A  tter- 
hvirfy  thii^  di^ew  upon  him  so  much  resentment,  that'  the 
fihbeas  Cofpu§  act  being  at  that  time  suspended,  he  was^ 
Mwrdi  15,  17^2-3,  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  cbn- 
tinued  a  ptisoAeY  ther^  till  June  21,  when  be  was  admitted 
(o  bail;  hiir  sureties  being  Dr.  Mead,  Dr.  Hulse,  Dr.  Levet, 
atid  Dr.  Hale ;  atid  afterwards,  in  Novembei*,  ^as  dis- 
charged (t'dtn  his  r'dcogni^nce.  Dr.  Mead's  princely  con- 
dfaetdO'this  occasion'  must  not  be  fo'rgottefn.  When  called 
to  attend  $ir  Robert  Walpdfe  in  sickness,  hd  refused  to 
JMre^ribd  until  Dr.  Freind  Was  set  at  liberty,  and  after- 
wards pr^fB^nted  Dr.  Freind  with  5000  guineas^  which  ha 
hadreceircfd  in  f^es  from  his  (Dr.  Freind's)  patients. 

'The  leisures  afforded  him  by  this  confinement  wa$  not  so 
^lich.distiirbed  by  ufieasy  tboughtd^'  and  apprehensions^ 
bn^rtbat  fie  eduld  emf^loy  biof^self^  iri  a  manh^  suitable  to  * 
bik  abiilHes  and  profession  ;  and  accordingly  h'e  wrote 
anothelr  letter  in  Lattti  to  Dr.  Mead,  ^concerning;  sbrne^ 
parmfidar' kind  of.Small-pox.'*  Here'also  he  laid  the  plan 
of.bis  llist  and  most  elaborate  work,  /*  The  History  of 
Physic*, 'from  the  time  of  Galen  to  the  beginning  of  the 
sij^eenth  cefttury,  chiefly  with  r^ard  to  practice :  in  a 
discourse  written  to  Dri  Mead.*'  The  first  part  was  pub-f 
lisbediOi  1725;. the  second,  the  year  following.  This  work, 
fbough  justly  deemed  a'  masterly  performi^nce,  both  for 
fkse  and  elegance,  did  not  escape  censure ;  but  was  ani- 
niadvierted  upon  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  at  hom6  by  sir 
Clfftdti"V?iV)rringhattt,  in  an  anonymous  tr.act, /^  Obser- 
vatii>ns,OD  Dr.  Freind*s  History  of  Physic,  &c.'*  1726,  and 
hy  Jdftti'L^  Clerfc'i'n  the'  "  Bibliotheque  Ancienne  et'Mo- 
deVft^i**  hiitiU  reputs^tion  suffered  very  little  by  either. 

Sbqnf  a^t^r  lie  obtained  his  liberty  he  was  made  physician . 
to  the  prlntp' of  WakiS ;  and,  on  that  prinbe's  accession  to 
the  throne  as  George  IL  became  physician  tp  the  queen, 
Who  -hofidu'red  hioi  With  a  share  of  b^r  cotn&deate  and 

Vol.  XV.  I 
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estt^eoD.  .♦  Very  early  . in  1727-8,  bishop-  Atterbuqr..  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  Freind  his  celebrated  '^  Letter  on  the  Cba^ 
tacter  of  Japis/'  of  whom  be  jastiy  considered  this  learned 
physician  to  be  the  modern  prototype.  But  whatever 
opinion  he  entertained  of  bis  professional  abilities^  it  ap^ 
pears,  from  "  Atterbury's  Correspondence"  that  he.  bad 
some  reason  to  regret,  if  not  resent,  Dr.  Freind's  becom* 
ing  a  favourite  at  court,  and  as  Mr.  Morice  informs  us, 
*'  an  absolute  courtier."  Dr.  Freind  did  not,  however, 
long  enjoy  t^his  favour,  but  died  of  a  fever,  July  26,.  17.28, 
in  his  fifty-second  year.  Their  majesties  expreii^ed  the 
utmost  concern  at  his  death,  and  settled  a  pension  upon 
his  widow,  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Morice,  esq. 
paymaster  of  the  forces  in  Portugal.  .  Dr.  Freind  n^arried 
this  lady  in  1709,  and  by  her  had  an  only  sop,  Juhn,  who 
was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  became  after* 
wards  a  student  at  Christ  Church  iu  Oxford.,  He  died  ui 
1752,  unmarried*  Dr.  Freind  was  buried  at  Hitcbam  m 
&uckinghamshire,  near  which  he  bad  a  seat ;  but  xbere  ia^ 
a  monument  erected  to  him  in  Westminster-abbey^  witb.a 
suitable  inscription.  He  had  himself  rendered  ,th^  like 
kind  office  to  more  than  one  of  his  friends,  being  peculiarly^ 
happy  in  this  sort  of  composition ;  for  the  inscriptioiv^on 
the  monument  of  Sprat,  bishop  of  Rochester,  waa  from 
bis  pen ;  but  that  on  Philips,  which  had  been  ascribed,  to 
blmv  is  since  ascertained,  to  be  by  Atterbury,.  Dr^;  Wigan 
fxttbliabed  his  Latii)  works  together  at.  London,  Ji) J739, 
in  .folio,,  adding  to  them  a  translation  of  his  '*  History  of 
Physic^'  into  the  same  language,  with  an  excellent  bistori- 
cal  preface;  and  to  the  whole  is  preBxed  an  elegant  de- 
dication to  his  royal  patroness  the  late  qu^en^.  by  t^is  brp- 
tber  Dr.  Robert  Freind.  His  works  were  reprinted  ^t 
Paris  in  1735,  4to.  ... 

Dr.  Freind,  in  his  last  wi)l,  dated  March  1.2,  1727,.  di*- 
rects  all  his  pictures  to  be  sold  (except  those  of  his  wife, 
bis  don,  the  bishop  of  Rochester  and  his  son,  and  bis  .own 
brother).  >He  gives  100/.  a  year  to  ht^  brotheri,^,Uliain» 
and  1 000/.  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  found  an  anato- 
mical lecture.  The  greater  part  of  bis  forjtune. he  be- 
queathed to  his  nephew  William,  son  to  his  brother. Ko- 
ybert.  His  widow  died  in  Sept.  1737.  The  manor  of 
Hitcbam  %vas  purchased  by  the  Freinds  in  1700,  and  con-., 
tinned  in  that  family  until  the  death  of  Robert  Freind,  esq.' 
Jfan.  2^,  1790^  soon  after  which  it  was  purchased  by  the 
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pvet£fot '  lord  GceiMrtUe^  ^ho'  has  a  house  inuhat  neighl 
bowhood.     .^ 

TJiere  is  little  oeoasion  to  quote  authorities  in  firatse  of 
DrtiFraud,  whose  workr  are  a  lasting  testimony  of -bis 
uiieoRiason  abilities  iti  his  profession.     He  was  uot  only 
Yeoetated  io  «this  country,  but  on  the  continent^  •  by  QoflM 
niai}>  Helvetius,  Hecqnet,  and  Bberbaave.  •  His  <€baracter 
is  perhaps  drawn  with  most  fidelity  apd  elegance  by  t)ti 
Edward  Wilmot  in  the  Harveian  oration  of  1 735;^' 
.   F&EIND  (Robert),  eldest  brother  of  the  preceding; 
lias  bom  in  1667,  aad  admitted  io  1680  at  Westminster 
school)'  wfaeoce  he  was  elected  to  Christ  Chtireb,  OxFolrd» 
ia-l6M.     While  a-  student  there  be  wrote  some  good 
vei^ses  on  the  inauguration  of  king  Wiltiam  and  queen 
Mary,  which,  were  printed  in  the  Oxford  cdUectiion.     la 
thfe^calebra^d  dispute  between  Bentiey  and  Boyle,  Mn 
FreilMl  was  a  warm  partisan  for  the  honour  of  his  college, 
buMvas^ereii^ualiy  more  lucky  with  Bentiey  than  hi«  bro* 
4her^  Dn^Johfli    A  neice  of  our  author's  was  married  to 
UMn  of  Dr.  Bentiey,  who,  after  that  event,  conceived  a 
b^ter  opinion  of  the  Christ  Church  men,  and  declared 
^^t  ^*  FreifKl  had  more  good  learning  in  him  than  ever  be 
had  imagined."   Mr.  Freind  proceeded  M.  A.  June  1 ,  t69S, 
beoame'setond  master  of  Westminster  schoolin  1699,  and 
^demftulated'the  d^rees  of  B.  and  D.  D.  Jnljr  7,  1 709.   Ilk 
171  i  he  |>ubHshed  a  sermon  preached  ^before  the  house  of. 
^eomnions^  Jan.  30,  17fO*l  1,  and  in  the  same  year  he  snt- 
ee^ded'Duke,  the  poet,  in  the  valoabte  living  of  Witney, 
in  Oxfordshire ;  became  head  masterof  Westminster  school, 
Md  is  f aid:  i^faer  to  have  drawn  upj  or  to  have  revised  the 
frreamble'  to  the  ^irl  of  Oxford's  ^patent  of  peerage.     In 
^IMBsrcb  172^,  the  day  after  .his  brother,  Dr.  John,  was  com<- 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  he  caused  much  speculation  in  West- 
'•ininsler  school  and  itsvicttiity,   by  giving  for  a  thieme, 
^  Frater^  ne  desere-  Fratrem.''     In  1724  he  published  Ci- 
eeno*s  ^^Orator,"  andin  l72S'Mr.Bowyer,tli<r  celebrated 
printer,  waa  indebted  to  him  for  theWestt^inster  verses 
0n^^6^\3oroaation  of  George  II.    In  April  1729,  Dr.  Freind 
'obtained  a  canotlry^ '  of  Windsor, ;  which  in  1 79 1   be  eir- 
;eiahged  f>r  a  prebend  of  Westminster,  and  in  1733  he 
-quitted  Westminster  school     In  1784  be  was  desirOoibf 
resigning  Witney  to  his  son  (afterwards  dean  of  Canter* 

<  ■  '  * 
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Hoadly,  which  be  had  little  reason  to  expect*  (^  BppW'^ 
toti^rir -^Q^evjief^  t^  thai  prd«te^  i^faiKui^h  queen  Citmlitie 
und  lady  Siilickniy  be  r($c«iv«d  tsbit  iaconic  unwmari  ^*  U 
i^r^Ffmfi4  o^n  ^^  it>:  I  €»j9^%rsim  it  J'  Dr«  Freimi^K  lecrerM 
t0  UdySu^dan  Are  still  existing,  a«i  prove  that  be  bad  ail 
^ttle  scruple' in  making,  a«  bii»bop  HoacUgi  bad.  in'  flatteH^ig. 
|t  la^j'i,  f5¥b9,  by  b«r  ioflpence  with  qoeen  Caiviine,  be- 
came for  9«.e9i»£ri(i^^k,Ue,  time  ^e  sok  ariiitima  (»f  ebtitrt^b^ 
pr(e|b«9i^i>t»4  I^  1744  Dr.  Freiiid  xeaigfitod  ^faia  (stsdl.  at 
W:e&t|#iigiaitfr  in  Woiir  of  bis  aou^;  and  died  Augusc^;^  17:m 
9y  JaQ^  bU  wif"^  Me  of  the  t^i^  dasgttters  of  Dk  Saitmet 
Pe)an§l%  ^  pri»b/Bu49ry  of  WeHanastm-y  Im  badt«Moaon«) 
|Cb^rie9y  wlii9  di^d  in  11^316,.  ami  Wiffiaoiv  faia^iuctt^M' iaf 
;vyitn<»jriL  ail.d  afli8rwa«'d9  desHi  of  €aiM;ei4]i^ 
.  Po  FjReint).  wroKe:  9,  ^nod  <iital  06  ^i^etirfi,  L«iiii  iHtd 
£ng)>4b9>lbe£[Mrfn.er ijboiigii^  prdSnaU(^j  His  uwm»n  fiiee^i 
are  ii^^erjiieid  i(|  Mr.  Kicibola?a  cdil^aiflaik  He-Jwas^n*  riitttt 
^f  MD^^^liQj^l^  leaiTning^  b<ife  bskl  in  Jens  ^aiiinatkm 
thikii  b^  br>^l)er  the  pby(»ieiaiy  on  tbe  scdve  ^ef  perMHlA 
jebanacl^r;  Hii^  ^^n,  Ik.  WiUtaoi  Fwtid^dMti nf  CImUh^ 
hjAfff^  «Qiiiep»^a)arai(^l  wbtHo  may  be  kmmA  in  om  m^ 
thorityi  died  in  \'^6^.^  .     • 

FKCIMS^jSMWg  i^omh  a  ieai»0d^  dmictti  edild»i 
was  bojro  in  (603,  *w  the  citji  o£  Uto  bi  Swttbla,  and  tfftev 
Titudying  l^w.  iip  i^e  unii^ersijtiea  of  Mai^i^  ajM  Gieftaef^ 
jo^oie  ^  Str^^argb^  where  wrm  {Xeetii^al  attempta  tn  tbtf 
Qerman  langiudg^  reeoonnended  biBi>ix>  MatdtiasiBernvg-fc 
j^^r,  wbo  made  him  his  Ubiwian.  Wilfa  this  advaniag^'y  M 
a^ie^i  t€i  tbosj^' ^Ufaic^i  pmmitB^tmwbichiwSkmefetmi 
ile  catpe  aftecw^rda  to  France^  wha«  be  was  adtitiit^ 
among  the  king>  ij^t«rpr«(ters^  bat  did 'not  .veaaifi  1i«i^ 
above  tbre^y^a^s^  r^^mng  m^JHS^V  in^teasbfwgby  ^  v^ltere 
he  p^arried  lbe  dai^ghjter  ol  bis  padK>n<  Bemag^eiu^^'^Ci^ 
i^niversi^y  Qf  Upsal  aiakbig  bjtfi  veiy  lifaeml.oifersi  tWf  Ii6« 
ceptied  jbbe  prjafe/Bson^iip  ot  ek>qiiteae^  and  illled  'llMBi 
oiBce  for  five  yrnJG^.  iA«ie^n:Cbni8tibaJtbciiitiivi<ed>iltll^'lo 
)»€9  ce^rti  appQiotedhim  her  Utrmaantaiididtiwf^^fttfHiW^ 
vich  90qQ  crofMnt  saiary^  aad  a^taUe^  bat  tharal«K  ^Ife^ 
country  npt^feisiog  mik  bim,  bftwaaoMiii^it^ioi^ciitit^ 
,priogtable.9itiiati4^  in  16^$|  and  r^umhoaie;  PMln^ffu 
jjliiis  ^a  a  m«i  of  e^tamver  Iflavning>;  fav^:ba^i^4|«itk^ 
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^mAi  xmk  Hebi^<¥y  lie  #ai  familiar  widi  gknbil  all  ttl# 
liriiig  languages  of  furopey  aod  hift  &me  MhroeA  th^ 
elMtor  FiSmiinBf  when  be  projected  «be'  re&toiratioli  of  tke 
wi^rHty  dl  Hei<!kslbepg,  to  appdinc  bim  hoiDi&iftxy  ptb*^  \ 
Umpt^  jrnd  dectoraJ  GOUnseUor.     He  acoco-diiigly  t«»t]ft((iv6d  • 
ilRthribts  famyyto  Heklelberg  in    165e^  and  died  «ber^  ^ 

JFreia^entius  rendered  ttiany'  servicevto  the  republic  of[ 
llil«r%  fiiwt  bjT  his  edition  o£  FWuey  wliotti  lie  corre«iS#d^i 
aott  expkiaed  ^ory  faappify.     Hit  £»ther-ln*la«M,  Birffeg^ 
gpfy  CDgagpod  bim  in  tbis  work ;  and  wsti  aftenwliMte  sa¥^  < 
prUMsd   at    Ibe  f  rtat  pe«euation  anid  jdvAgmenli  •  urbipb 
Ijnaia Aeiniue  bad  sbewn  in  diacwemn^  whut  ^asieiKkpe^f ' 
att  ibe  iMfs^d  befon  bim.    This  wad  ftm  pM  MMfd  #beb 
he  wa»  a  very  ytamg  mao,  im  l^3'2^  8vo^  aMl(  hfi^  4ft>t65  ^ 
bfiw^  b#eD.pintift6dfintire«i  the  besteiditione  «f  tliiB:flulmy. 
Sf^hart  bJaiftotea  apon  TacilAis ;  ^bittb^  tboeghabovt;  atsa 
¥«X3r  jiidicioQtt^  ^elMiog  to  siieh.  particUlarr^  Lipsinfe  atfd 
tto'^olbfir  critics  ebhisr  kneHi'  net  or  omMtfed;    Tbftf  ^va(^ 
jHlUisbed  ill  ia38  i»d«  I6S4^  with  an  'iddii«ab4#  il»d«x«    ' 
.  B«l^  ibe  weDks  by  which  be  has  b^et^  mdstdmiingtaidlMy 
9m  bk'  fiMOfiMi  anppiecnensks  toQ»iftt«B  CUftine  and  Livy.  • 
TbttTG  vas  a  auppledieB/lj  indeed,  to  Qusntas  Curtiisa<  be^ 
hfmi  l>ut  as  that  nvas  nobbing  meue  tbaor  a  i^isc^aMtf dotn- 
|s)9||iQ|t;fjt(Mn,j4i6iiii»  and  Avrian^  iwifiboet  either  jfidgiMm 
QT:  MA&r' Fretncbenius  ihsoeght it  e^Epedientte dmn^ tipa 
QCtvxiine.  .tfot.tbk  p«rpoae  be*  coanaiiiuwl  evisry  tiun^W^ 
Gr^ek  and  Latiii,  ancient  and  modem,  which  C6u)d  b^tr  ef 
ifab  lm«t  UfiTy  and  eiNzeeered  big  task  siymud^  tathe  apptfo- 
ballQiV  H^d  a^ia&dtidoin  ^  ef  the  paMiey  that  tsbej  tiitX^m 
(MmA  to  depk>iis  i^  lose  of  the  tieo  first  boefas  ol  dftM>  ea^^ 
I^Hlfdeiii^  bi«tsQiris»i*     His  editten  appeared  at  fivfasbiili^b^' 
i#M^  2  mkU, .  Some,  however,:  baite  stiU  more*  ad«irft6d< 
Wt^  L  f  implnment  to  Livy»  whiefa  is*  compeeed  «vMi  ^Ml 
jiirigi0fiB«  and  feaR)ing,.aiid  mast  ha^e  toead  HWecileii^ii* 
jafepur^    he  Clero  has  pri»Jted  this  supptemeat  wlcbf  liie 
ilMMiuiM^  edabien?a£  Ii<?y  at  Amstetdam,  I7io.>  <  Hie  de^ 
ffi^mn  Ibe,  whole  tobe.Tery  ingeoioiis  and  tearncfd,  biHf 
il^kfiF  that  there  is  most  parity  and  eleganee  iw  ttae  &M 
|M#  btt^fca  of  it ;  aome  speeches  i«  which  are  imecMnpiiMbltf; 
il'jhfriMSX  is^  tbat  i:bfise  lea  boobs  weiie  poblisbed  te^  dm» 
H^lbor's  life  time;  the  others  after  his  death.     Besides 
What  b^  b^u  meQtiooed  ^bov^^  Fveia$bi^i^is  wrvte  ^ot^fi 
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upon  PiininiSy  inserted  in  Hotstius^s  edit  Amst.  1664i^ 
apd  other  philological  performances. ' 

.  FjlE^RE  DE  AifDSLADA  (Hyacinthe),  an  elegant  Pcnrta-  • 
guese  writer  in  prose  and  verse,  was  born  in  1597,  at  Beja 
in  Portugal,  and  became  abb^  of  St.  Mary  de  Chans.     He 
appeared  at  first  with,  some  distinction  i  at  the  court  of 
Spain,  but  his  attachment  to  the  house  of  Braganza  iin^  ^ 
peded  his  advancement.     In    1640,  when  John  IV.  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Portugal,  he  went  to  his  court,  and 
vKas.well  received.    Yet  it  was  found  difficult  to  advance* 
him,  fdr  he  was  of  too  light  and  careless  a  character  to-be . 
employed  in  diplomatic  business ;  and  though  the  king^ 
would  have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  him  bishop  of  Visieu, 
tbiSi  dignity  he  bad  the  wisdom-  to  refuse,  well-knowing 
that  the  .pope  who  did  not  acknowledge  his  master  as  king, 
vrould  never  confirm  his  appointment  as  bishop.     He  did 
not  choose,  be  said,  merely  to  personate  a  bishop,  like  an 
alitor  on  a  stage.     He  died  at  Lisbon  in  1657.     Notwith- 
standing the  levity  of  his  character,  he  had  a  generd^uS' 
heart,  and  was  a  firm. and  active  frigid.     He  wrote  with. 
Ttfijkch  success;   his  .^^  Life  of  Don  Juan   de   Castro,^*  is 
e3teeKned  one  of  the  best  written  books  in  the  Portuguese 
language.     It  was  pubHsbed  in  folio,  and  was  transiated 
into  Latin  by  Rotto,  an  Italian  Jesuit.     He  wrote  also  a 
small  number  of  poems  in  the  same  language,  which  h^ve 
considerable  elegance,  and  are  to  be  found  In  a  collection 
published  at  Lisbon  in  17 IS,  under  the  title  of  **  FetAz 
Renacida,"' 

FREITAG  (John),  a  learned  physician,  was  born  at 
Nieder  Wesel,  in  tbe  duchy  of  Cleves,  Oct.  30,  1581 ;  few 
his  relations  being  compelled,  by  the  troubles  of  the  tiAieir;. 
to  retire  to  Osnaburg„  he  began  his  classical  studies  theta 
He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Cologne,  Wesel,  and  Helcnsfadt; 
bu.t  his.  disposition  being  early  turned  to  medicine,  as  a 
profession^  he  studied  at  Rostock,  afterwards  returni^(lt6. 
Helmstadtto  attend  the  lectures  of  Duncan  Liddell  and  of 
Francis  Parcavius;  be  likewise  derived  much  advantage 
from  the.  lectures  of  th&  celebrated  Meibomins,  in  whose 
house  he  lesided  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  bis  son,  and 
was  soon  thought  fit  ta  give  private  lectures  to  the  younger 
students  on  the  practice  of  physic.     He  afterwards  lectured 

'  Moreri. — B billet  Jf^gfiv^nt  des  Sarans. — Saxii  Ooemast 
^  •  Morerit^Dict;  HlstC^dee  more  bf  this  family  under;  Andradai  vbK  11.      / 
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in  public  as  profemor  extraordinary;  and  inl604y  at  Ihe^ 
^;e  of  twenty-three,  he  obtained  the  ordinary  professor* 
ship  in  the  university^  which  office  he  filled  during  fonr^ 
years.     He  then  took  bis  degree  of  doctor,  and  went  to 
the  court  of  Philip  Sigismund,  duke  of  Brunswick  Lunen*'^ 
burg,  and  bishop^  of  Osnaburg,  who  had  appointed  him 
his   principal   physician.     About    1622,  Ernest,    duke  of 
Holstein  and  earl  of  Schawenburg,  offered  him  the  same ' 
office,  with  the  addition  of  the  chief  medical  professorship  * 
in  the  university  which  he  bad  lately  founded  at  Rinteltr; 
but  his  patron  would  not  permit  him  to  accept  it.     This 
piince-bishop  dying  in  1623,  his  nephew,  duke  Frederic 
Ulric,  gave  Freitag  the  option  of  being  his  chief  physician, 
or  of  resuming  his  professorship  at  Helmstadt.     He  con- 
tinued at  Osnaburg^  where  the  new  bishop  retained  him 
as  his  physician,  and  also  appointed  him  one  of  his  cham-  * 
berlains.     He  also  served  his  successor  in  the  same  capa- 
city, but  was  dismissed  in  1631,  on  account  of  his  refusal 
to  become  a  catholic.     He  found  protection  and  patronage, 
however,  under   Ernest   Cassinrir,  count   of  Nassau,  and 
the  county  of  Bertheim,  who  procured  for  him  the  vacant* 
professorship  in  the  university  of  Groningen.     He  fulfilled 
this  new  appointment  with  great  reputation,  and  continued 
to  distinguish  himself  by  'the  success  of  his  practice  till  the  . 
decline  of  his  life,  which  was  accelerated  by  a  complica* 
tion  of  maladies.     Dropsy,  gout|  gravel,  atid  fever,  termi- 
nated his  life  Feb.  8,  1641. 

Freitag  was  a  follower  of  the  chemical  sect,  and  also  a 
par(i$an  of  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  to  which  in* 
deed  he  retained  his  attachment  with  so  much  bigotry,  that 
no  efforts  of  his  friends  could  ever  prevail  upon  him  to 
change  his  opinion.  He  published  several  works.   I .  ^^  Noctes 
M^dicse,  sive  de  Abusu  Medicinae  Tractatus,''  Francfort, 
1616.     12.  ^'Aurora  Medicorum  Galeno-chemicorum,*  seu 
cle  re'ctlL  purgandi  methodo  e  priscis  sapientiee  deferetis- 
postliminio  in  lucem  redacta,^*  ibid.  1630.     3.  <^  Disputa- 
tio  Medica  de  morbis  substantiae  et  cognatis  qusestionibus, 
contra  huj us  temporis  Novatores  et- Paradoxologos,*'  Gro- 
ningen, 1632.     4.  ^*  Disputatio  Medica  calidi  innati  esseu-*  ^ 
tiam  juxta  veteris  Medicinae  &  Philosophise  decreta  expH- 
cahs,  opposita  Neotericorum   et  Novatorum  Paradoxis,'*  • 
ibid.  1632.     5.  ^^  De  Ossis  natura  et  medicamentis  opiatis  ' 
Liber  singularisi  &c.^'  Groningen,  1632.     6.  "Disputatio 
Jdedico-pbilosophica.de.  Fonnarutn  origine,**  Groningen, 
1663.     7.  <^  Oratio  panegyrica  de.  persona  et  officio  Pfaar^ 
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t^^TSmW-  .fee.  ib\^.  1633.  8.  "  Reicjctip  iet  .^i^  Jlef  • 
futatio  n^va  Sect^  3en^eirto-P^racelsicaB/'  As^^v^u^,. 
1^3^,*  .      . 

.  jfi^EMINET  (Martin),  ^  celebrfit©^  French,  painter;, 
was  ]^Qrxi  at  Pfurls  in   15:67.     When  be  iraa  ^t\iclyii|\g.  at 
RoQdie,  the  ^uflfragc^s  of  that  place  were  dlvidcfd  betvv^eu 
Mjch?^l  An|;eIo  Garavaggiu,  and  Joseph  of  Arpino^  c^UqcI 
Giu^^prno ;  ^nd  he  spcc^c^d  in  imit^^ipg  ^he  ex/celteQ-* 
cies  of  both.     He  was  a  grei^t  master  of  design>,  f^A  of  the, 
SGiiences  connected  with  bis  art,  perspective  and  arcjaueo^: 
t^re;  but  tljiei'e  is  a  boldness  in  hi$,niann^%  ?^pp^oac^ng; 
tp  hardness,  which  is  not  filways  approved.     ^^PTS  }¥* 
how.ev(B»*9  ^pppintted  him  his  chief  painter,  and  L9!^is  XJU. 
hgn/Q^red  him  with  t^e  order  of  3t.  Michael.     H^e  ps^)i^f^ 
th^  <^eJixi^  in  th^  chapel  a^  Fontainbleaii,  an^  died^t  Paci^ 
Ju^  1^,1,6 19.  • 

FREWONT.    SeePEJlROT. 

Fj?.ENCH  (Joi^ii),  an  English  physician,  the  son  pf  Jol^ii  > 
Fri^nch,  of  Bronghton,  n^ar  ©^tibury  in  Oxfordshire^. w^s 
born  there  in  1616,  and  eiu^eried  ^)le>j?-In^-haU>  Oxford,  ipi 
1,633,  jvh#n  he  tpqk  his  dcflrree^  in  arts.     He  aftei;yviaf 4* . 
studied  jnec^icine,  and  acted  as  physician  po  the  par^^a- . 
mentary  arn?y,  by  the  patronage  q(  th/e  Eienae^^,  naiei?  of 
great  infin^tjce  ait  that  time ;  he  yra^  aj^  oQ,e  pf  the  twQ 
physicians  to  the  whole  army  ui>der  general  Ffirfav.     I^<^ 
1648,  w\im  ftl^  ^rl  of  Peml?ro}ie  visitej  the  ,iw;i^ver3i(ty  44 
Oxford,  he  was  created  M.  D.  a^id  w?4  ^^9^  ^^.  spmgi 
tifli^  phy^i^ian  to  the  Savoy,  ^pd  orje  of  ^he.c/jlJjBge.     ije 
w^nt  8ibrQ94  Skfterwards  as  phy^i^Ln  tq  il^e  Englist)  ^rm^  ^>, 
B^Hpigpe,  aijcj  died  there  in  Oct.  Qr  Nov.  1657.    ,Besij}ef  . 
ti;ap$)^tions  of  sottfte  m/3dj«al  yy.orks  fcpaj  P^*a^c>el#f\?.  jafi^ti 
QliiMAb^r,  he  pyblisl^ed  "  Th#  A^jl  of  Disjunction,,'*  ^-9^4?  3 
1651,  4W.;  apd  ^<  ThjB  Y.^rkshirje  :Sp^\y,  pF  a.  Treatise  9^.: 
Fp^jr  C^^POB  ^^^icinal  wells :  viz.  the  ^p^fv,  or  yitrioUng  ^ 
vrfstily  ;the  sui^kijQ^  0r  si^lphiur  we^l ;  the  dropping  o^^pefrU , 
fying  sfeil ;  aijd  8t.  JVl^gpiLis-vy.eH,  pear   Ki?arefbpf;9W  j^^ 
Yfi]^]l^h\f^.     'jPoge^ber  yviih  ti}^  c^-Uises,  yer^u^^^  ^r^  ns^i 
thereof,"   I^ond.    lj^53  and  16^f,   i20ip,  r.epuhlisbe4 .  9^  ^ 
Halifax,  J 760,  tQm^J  _        ^. 

FRENICLE  DE  ftES§y  (Berkarp),  ^celebr^ed  French ; 
]ti&thj^o)aMci|in  of  the  sjeventeent^  ceptury^  yfiis  the  cop.  ^ 
t^pmry  and  cgmp^pi/^i  Pf  D^s  .Carter,  Ferjnat,  {^|[)4  \if^\ 

»  Rees'i  Cyclopaedia.— •-Manget.-—Haller  Bibl.  Med.  PracU 
?  bici  Hist.— PilkiHgtou.— ."D^Argenvme,  ^i.  IT.  ' 
9  4M|.  Pf*  Jjrf.  W.-^«lgVf  Tppwpr^pjjy. 
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o^ier  JeafD^d  matbeimiticians  of  their  time*     He  was  ad^ 
niUted  geonieurician  of  the  French  acadeioy  in  1666  ;  and> 
died  i^  1675.     He  had  many  papers  inserted  in  the  undent . 
ntemoirs  of  the  academy,  of  1666,  particularly  in  vol.  V. 
of  tbsit  collection,  via.  1.  "A  method  of  resplviog  pro-, 
bleois  bjr  Exchisioiis.".     2,  "  IVeatise  of  right-angle^  7'"-' 
angles  Jn  Numbers."     3.  *^  Short  tract  on  Combinations,'* 
4.  **  Tables  of  Magic  Squares."     5.  **  General  method  of 
making  Tables  of  Magic  Squares." — His  brother  NicotAS 
Frenicle,  a  poet  of  the  seveuteentb  century,  born  16QQ^> 
at  Paris,  vvas  counsellor  to  the  court  of  the  mint,  and  died 
dean  of  the  sa^e  court,  after  the  year  1661,  leaving  seve-; 
ral  children.     Ifrenicle  wrote  many  theatrical  pieces;  aS; 
^*  Pfilemon,"  a  pastoral,  8vo;    "  Nipbe,"  8vo;     "  L'En-, 
tretien  des   Bergers,"  a  pastoral,  which  is  contained  ia 
^^  Les  Ulustres   Bergers,''  8va      Also  a   poem,  jentitled^ 
"  Jes4^  ^ructfiti  j"    a  "  Paraphrase  on  the  Psalmsj"    in 
verse,  &^.*    .  ,.   ^ 

FRERET  .<NicoLAS),  ^n  aiitlwr  of  profound  learningj 
and  considerable  abilities^  grossly  misapplied,  was  boru  9t- 
Pans  in  16S.3.  He  was  bred  nominally  to  the  law,  but  bisi 
inclinations  and  talents  not  being  suited  to  that  profession^* 
he  devoiad  himself,  from  an  early  period,  to  his  fnvouriite . 
studies  of  chronology  ^nd  history.  At  twenty-five  lie  w^^ 
adimtt^d  into  the  academy  of  inscriptions^  wheare  b^  prp-^^y 
duced  at  ti^  aame  time  '^  A  Discourse  op  the  "Origin  of; 
th^  Frep^h."  This  treatise^  at  once  b<^ld  apd  le/a^^fj^t 
a4ded  ^to  .s^mi^  indiscreet  conversations^  occai^iou^d  hi^. 
bfiing  qoafined  in  tli^e  Bastille.  Ii^  bis  confinement;^  h^^ 
cfmpld  objtain  t)o  book  but  the  dictionary  of  Bay le,  whi^h** 
be  consequently  read  so  earnestly  as  almost  to  leara  it  by  i 
be^.  D^  imbijbed,  a^  the  sptke  tirne^  the  scepticism  pf 
Bayle^  A^  even  went  beyoiid  him  in  the  grossuess  ^n4* 
iff^pa4»ivce  of  his  infidel  s^^timents,  as  clearly  appe^Mi^  ^y. 
sgtt^e  of  bj^  writings.  These  were,  1..^^  l^eU^rs  of  Thr^y*f. 
bi|las  ta  Levqippe,"  in  which  atheism  is  r^i^ed  to  ^  ^ys-** 
tefp.  ^,  f^  Examination  of  the  Apologijits  for  Cl^ristia^ity/^ : 
a.pQ^b^W)ns  work  (not  published  till  1767),  q^  less.  ^b-r. 
noxi^ns  than  th^  other.  Be^idps  (hese,^  he  was  the  «^thar 
€^  3.  Several  very  learned  memoirs  in  the  volijkwes  of  the.. 
ap94i^n>y,  tojwhtch  his  name  is  preQx^d;  and  £^  fe)y  \igk%> 
pty^li^a|Uo|)B  of  uo.  copseque{)ce«     ^e  died  in  174%  in  hi% 

>  MorerL^-Dict.  I|i4«-rJiutWn's  DJctionajy. 
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6 1  St  year.  His  works  were  revived  afterwards,  and  eagerly 
disseminated  by  Voltaire  and  his  associates  in  their  hostili- 
ties against  religion  and  morals. ' 

FRfcRON  (Elie  Catherine),  a  French  journalist,  ge- 
nerally known  for  having  been  the  constant  object  of  the 
satire  of  Voltaire,  was  born  at  Quimper,  in  1719.  His 
talents  were  considerable,  and  he  cultivated  thein  in  the 
society  of  the  Jesuits,  under  fathers  Brumoy  and  Bougeant. 
In  1739,  on  some  disgust,  he  quitted  the  Jesuits,  and  for 
a  tinrie  assisted  the  abb6  des  Fontaines  in  his  periodical 
publications.  He  then  published  several  critical  works  on 
hi.sown  account,  which  were  generally  admired,  but  some- 
times suppressed  by  authority.  His  "  Letters  on  certain 
writings  of  the  time"  began  to  be  published  in  1749,  and 
were  extended,  with  some  interruptions,  to  13  volumes. 
Iq  1754  he  began  his  "  Anft6e  Litieraire,"  and  published 
in  that  year  7  volumes  of  it ;  and  afterwards  8  volumes 
every  year  as  long  as  he  lived,  which  was  till  1776.  In 
thift  work,  Fr^ron,  who  was  a  zealous  enemy  of  the  modern 
philosophy,  attacked  Voltaire  with  spirit.  He  represented 
faim  as  a  skilful  plagiary;  as  a  poet,  brilliant  indeed,  but 
inferior  to  Corneille^  Racine,  and  Boileau  ;  as  an  elegant^ 
bat  inacburate  hist'orian ;  and  rather  the  tyrant  than  the 
king  6f  literature.  A  great  part  of  this  Voltaire  could  bear 
with  fortitude;  but  a  very  skilful  and  victorious  attack 
upon  a  bad  comedy,  ^^  La  Femme  qui  a  raison,'*  drove 
him  beyond  all  bounds  of  patience  ;  and  henceforward  his 
pen  was  constantly  in  motion  against  Fr6ron,  whose  very 
name  at  any  time  would  put  him  in  a  rage,  nor  was  Fr^ron 
more  a  favourite  with  the  encyclopedists,  whose  principles, 
he'exposed. 

Fr^ron,  though  very  skilful  in  his  criticisms,  and  of  un- 
common abilities  (as  Voltaire  himself  confessed  before  he 
was  irreconcileably  provoked)  suffered  by  the  perpetual 
hostilities  of  an  antagonist  so  high  in  reputation.  His 
*^  Ann^e  Litt^raire,"  being  constantly  accused  by  Voltaire 
of  partiality,  began  to  be  suspected,  and. the  sale  in  some 
measure  decreased.  In  foreisrn  countries  his  talents  were 
not  well  understood.  He  is  the  hero  of  Voltaire's  Dun* 
ciad,  and  nothing  more  is  known  about  him.  He  was,  'vx 
truth,  a  man  of  great  natural  genius  and  liveliness,  with 
a  correct  taste,  acute  powers  of  discrimination;  and  a  pe-^. 

>  Diet.  Hist. 
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cliHir  talent  cf  ent'ei^taining  his  reader,  while  he  pointed 
out  the  faults  of  a  work.  He  had  an  active  zeal  against 
false  philosophy,  innovation,  and  affectation,  and  was 
steftdily  attached  to  what  he  considered  as  sound  principles. 
In  private  life  he  was  easy  and'  entertaining.  Such  were. 
tfae'real  talents  of  this  formidable  journalist.  It  must  be 
owned,  also,  that  he  had  h\i  partialities;  that  he  was 
sometinies  too  precipitate  in  his  judgments,  and  too  severe 
in  his  ce<^sures.  Too  strong  a  resentment  of  injustice 
sometimes  reiidered  him  unjust.  His  language  also  was ' 
sometinl^is  over*refined,  though  always  perfectly  pure.  The 
academies  of  Angers,  Montauban,  Nancj^  Marseilles, 
Caen,  Arrai,  and  the  Arcadi  at  Rome,  were  eager  to  have 
htm  etiroUed  amoncr  their  members.  He  died  in  March 
1776,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

'  Besides  his  periodical  publications,  Fr6ron  left  several 
works*     1.  ^*  Misceihnies,*^  in  3  vols,  comprising  several 
poeins,  to  v^hich  it  has  only  been  objected  that  they  are 
riither  over- polished.   2.  "**  Les  Vf&xs  Plaiisirs,"  or  the  loves' 
of  Venus  and  Adonis ;  elegantly  translated  from  Marino.   3. ' 
Part  of  a  translation  of  Lucretius.     He  also  superintended ' 
and  retouched  Beaumelle's  critical    Commentary  on  the* 
Heoriade,  and  assisted  in -several  literary  works.-^His  son, 
Stanislaus  Freron,  was  one  of  the  most  active  accom- 
plices in  the  atrocities  which  disgraced  the  French  revo-' 
lotion,  arid  appears  to  have  had  no  higher  ambition*  than 
to  rival  Marat  and  Robespierre  in  cruelty.    He  died  at  St. 
Bomingo  in  1802.* 

*'FRESNAYE  (John  Vauquelin  he  la),  an  early  poet  of 
France,  fother  of  the  celebrated  Iveteaux,  and  the  first 
wh«  wrote  satires  iii  French,  and  an  Art  of  Poetry,  was 
bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Fresnaye,  near  Falaise,  in 
1534;  He  was  br6d  a  lawyer,  and  became  the  Icing's  ad- 
v^eiate  for  the  bailliage  of  Caen,  and  afterwards  lieutenant- 
g^^tieral  and  president  of  that  city,  where  he  died  at  tire 
age  of  seventy-two^  in  4-606.  He  wrote,  1.  "  Saltires," 
Which  though  esteemed  less  strong  than  those  of  Regnierj 
and  iess  witty  than  those  of  Boiieau,  have  truth  and  na- 
ture, and  contain  simple  narratives,  the  style  of  which  has 
something  pleasing.  2*.  "  The  Art  of  Poetry.'*  Copious 
specimens  of  this  performance  may  be  seen  in  the  notes . 
of  St.  Marc,  on  Boileau's  Art  of  Poetry.     It  has  consider-* 

'         -     .       >  Diet.  Hist.        '  •   ' 


al^l^  meFit,  l^til  ^  merit  whi^b  baft  been  ^p^r^ml^  by  UMr 
effpru.  3.  Two  book»  ^f  Idyllia,  aa4  I^Q^e  of  epigHiav 
epMpbs^  and  sof^nets.  4.  A  poem  oi>  fhe  inowrchy*  AIL 
tj^^e  Wi^re  cplieet^  by  faiiaself  io  an  aflitioo  of  po^OMi^ 
p^^blisboii  Ht  Caen  in  I60a.' 

FRES>J£  (CHAftLES  DU  Canoe  ih7},  comiiienly  etUi^: 
Dy  Canoe,  a  l^arn^d  Fcenobmaiif  w»s  desK^^nded  6;ofli  j»i 
g;4)od  £i^wly>  and  bom  at  AifiiffiMi  jio  161Q^  After  being 
t^^gbt  poliia  literature  i^  tbe  JeaiHts  eellege  tbevf^  he  Wttnti 
t9  study  tbe  law  at  Orleans^  and  wnf /iwpru  ^aecate  ^  tbe 
parliamant  of  Paria  in  1^31.  JHid- pi^act^ed  some  ti«ft«  ad- 
t^M^  bar^  but  without  i^Hendi^g  to  make  it  the  bimiMa^  oC 
bi«  life*  He  then  jret^Mf^n^  to  AimofiiSj  where  be  d.evel^ 
hioH^elf  tos^u^y,  M^d  ,t^n  ^rcHigb  aill  aeirti  of  teiiriNii^ 
languages  and  philosophy,  law^  physic,  divinity,  aed  his^i 
tory.  In  U6#y  b0  w.ent  w^  eeltled  aA  iF^^ris;  %nd  aoon 
af^r  a  praqpeiiflrl  m^a*  la^id  jbefone  Colbef  t«  to  €oHeA)t  aU  the)" 
aptb^kTs  who  Mt  ^ifi^itani  ititne^  b»d  iwritten  tbe  bifstary  iH- 
F;S9iic»,  iind  to  fovmal^dy^ut  of  them.  Thi^  iiHniftfer 
lili^ng  ibe  prppo^l,  ^i>d  •  belie^ins  !>««  Fre^M  the  \^H 
qyi^lj^ed  for  tbe  Mild#Hakiag,  fu«niisbed  biie  with  Q»e«i^f)l 
and  QUtn^sf^ripta  |ar>  thif  p/^pd^f^y  Jixt  Freaoe  wrodgbfe: 
ii|^  these  m^t^ials,  i^  df^w  up  a  large  pfefi^ce,  ee»* 
t^inii^  th^/9Mie»  of  the  auitbonif  their  obfiiraet^r  and  imh-* 
noTf  tiUe  ti^ie  i^  wfa^oh  they  ii^ed,  /awl  the  order  'l^  wjbioli 
tbey  ought  to  be  arraiiged.  Seing  inf<»rmed  from  :liMl 
Buniftter  that  bis  plan  w|ks  np^  approv^^,  imkI  thait  he  cnfiat 
adopt  another,  and  convinced  that  if  he  followed  the  ordM 
pr>eac|jji»ed>  the  whole  woijc  would  bet^peUed^  Jbe  frepkly 
t^id.hiaiaaiployefy  Ibatain^behad  inotheen  happy  QMllg)^ 
tp  please  tho9e  ie  ajmborityy  bis  «dvi^e  waa^  ^lat.thfDL' 
s|^uld  toc^  out  9^tBf^  of  tbe-  he^t  bands  in  the  kiegdeiKi;< 
aii(d  a^  tk^  ssM^  ime  he  re^irn^d  them  »11  ^r-  piemtab^ 

(^  ^(/Q|rET)>  l^^ng  thjia  disMgeged  ^om  %  leiAvHiar 
a«<i  labof^ioiM^  undartiMUngi  be  ;6ai¥be4  hift  -Glossary  ef  \9m. 
Lati^iy  '9^  ^'^  Glo^s^ivHon  IMediap  ^t  indium  Le^itatia,?V< 

'  Diet.  Hist.-«-Morert  in  Vaqquelin. 

*  The  folIowiDji^  anecdote  is  related  ready  to  treat  with  th«in.    With  plea- 

of  Mr.  Du  Cange :  He  seat  for  oertaiii  sore  ih«y  embrace<l  h>is  offer  |  bul  tfftc¥ 

|>^|^IUrs  of  Pari§,  aad  afWiff  p<>jiit-  t|iey-hatl  seaM^d  4br  tho  man<lMnpli(' 

U|9  to  aD  old  trank:  which  stood  in  s^  they  f^odonly  a  heap<>f»iDalt  bSto^of 

c6mer  of  bis  cabinet,    be  told'  tbem  paper  not  larger  than  the  breadth  <y^ 

thut   it    coQtaKiud    jnaterials    8uf&-  «  fiuf^er*  j^nd  vhica  dimmed  to  kimt 

oieQt  to  make   a   book,    and  if  the^  been  torn  to  pieces  as  of  no  naaDer  6f 

would  undertake  to  print  it,    hf  W9$  wp,    Du  Cange  laughed  at  their  Init* 
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lAteh  #tt#¥efbeked  with  generail  colntnendatiofir;  andPthongh 
Hftdrittii  Valeiiufli,  in  his  preflside  io  tb^  Vaiesiatia,  netted 
iteveraLikiifitfthes  in  it^  it  is  neyertheless  a  vtry  excetleni 
and  useful  work.  It  was  afti^rwards  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  more  vdluoies;  and  the  edition  of  P^fis,  by  Carpentier^ 
h  1733^,  Bifak69  no  less  than  six  ^i  folio;  to  wfaieh  €ar- 
^emier  afterwards  added  ftmr  of  supplement.  Both  bavef 
been  since  exeellently  abridged^  consolidated^  and  im« 
pfof«d>  in  6  vols.  8vo,  published  at  [falle,  177*2 — ^^1784. 
Ms  freittperformance  was  a  ^  Greek  Glossary  of  the  middle 
H^gBy^  consisting  of.  eurious  passages  afid  remarks,  tttoH 
6f  which  are  drawn  from  manuscripts  very  little  knowiw 
This  w«6rk  is  in  2  f ok.  folio.  He  wasr  the  aothor  and  edlto# 
litsfid  of  setleml  other  performances;  He  drew  a  genealo- 
gieai  map  of  the  kings  of  France.  He  Wrote  the  bidtory 
0^  Constantinopte  under  the  French  emperors,  ^Ich  wast 
jlrinted  at  the  Lourre,  and  dedicafted  to  the  kilig.  His 
j^blisbed  an  historical  tract  concetning  Jdhu  Baptist'^i 
head)  some  relics  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  at  Aitfiens: 
He  published,  lastly,  editions  of  Oinnamus,  Nicephbru^^ 
A'Mfa  Commena,  Zonams,  and  the  Aleirandrian  CbrOr 
irictin,  with  learned  dissertations  and  not\gs. 

Du  Cartge,  as  be  is  more  commonly^  called'/ died  ill 
1686^  aged  seventy-eight;  and  left  four  clnldren,  onwhoriH 
IkMiis  XIV.  settled  good  pensions,  in  consideriftion  of  theiir 
fhiher's  merit. 

Though  the  genemi  merits  and  abilities  of  this' profound 
md  accurate  etymologist  have  been  6ft\en  recorded,  Df. 
fittfney  pays  tribtite  t6  bis  memory  for  the  assistance 
which  he  has  fi^uefttly  afforded  musical  historians;  wheti 
iM 'Other  resources  fttiled.  -  In  the  slow  progress  of  the  art 
«f  MiDsic  fh>m  the  time  of  Guido,  whose  labours  werb 
mhtAly  derated  to  the  facilitating  the  study  of  canto  fermp 
%y'llie  monks  and  dibristers ;  in  the  glossary  ^*  De  la  Basse 
BitiiiitS,^*  6  volttlnes  folio,  we  find  the  derivatidn- send 
iterlj^  uae  of  musical  terms  and  pbrases,  particularly  in 


jl^k^  ^ndpotiliviely  aMurad  tbieno  thai 
t|^  tBaniiscnpt;  wai.  in  the  Uraiik.  At 
Itiigth',  one  of  tbem  haring  viewed 
uMi  pi«st  atteoUoiv  aane  of  ibea* 
ifirajMf  of  p#fvef ,  be  di9^«ered  soine 
«bservatioos  whicH  he  knew  to  be  the 
<«#rk  9i  te  C^nfOt  flir  fMad^too, 
that  it.  was  not  impossible  to  placa 
them  in  Af^STs  IPQcuilse  at  thd  btginnins 
•f  crer/  word  which  the  learned  author 


nndertoolc  to  e>plain»  he  h£d  raoged 
them  alphabetically.  With  this  kef, 
and  the  knowledge  he  had  of' the  ex- 
tansive  erudition  of  Mr.  Do  Gange,  faia 
did  ootheaitate  a  BMnsent  ^9^  bid  moacf 
for  the  trunk  and  the  riches  it  con- 
tained. The  treaty  was  concluded 
without  further  explanation ;  and  such 
wal  tlM  offigin  of  thefanous  "  Glos- 
sarium  Mediae  &  inrimse  Latinitatis," 
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France  and  neighbouring  states;  and  there  is  -scarcely/S^ 

terra  connected  with  the  music  of  the  church,  of  whkb  ait 

^  •    ->  *       ' 

early  use.  may  not  be  found,  either  in  this  Glossary,  -or -ta 
its  continuation  by  Carpentier,  4  vols,  folio.*  :  -  -•  \ 

FRESNO Y   (Charles  Alphonsus  du)^    a  c^Iebralefl. 
French  poet  and  painter,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1611.    ,Hiii. 
father,  who  was  an  eminen t apothecary  it|  that  city,  intended 
him  for  the  medical  profession,   and  during  the  first  year. 
which  he  spent  at  college,    he  made  very  confiderable 
progress  in   bis  studies ;    but  as  soon  as  be  was  wsevi 
to  the  highest  classes,  and  began  to  contract  a  ta9te  foe 
poetry^  his  genius  for  it  appeared,  and  he  carried  all  th6 
prizes  of  it,  which  were  proposed  to  excite  the  emuialMHi 
of  his  fellow-students.     His   inclination,  for  poetry  was 
heightened  by  e;?cercise ;   and  his   earliest  perforina^oes^ 
shewed  that  be  was  capable  of  attaining  very  Gonsiderabte 
fame  in  tbis  pursuit,  if  his  love  of  painting,  which  etjually 
possessed  him,  bad  not  divided  his  time  and  applicatioD. 
At  last  he  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  the  study  of  physic, 
and  declared  absofutely  for  that  of  painting,  notwitbskanduig 
the  opposition  of  his  parents,  who  by  all  kinds  of  severity 
endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  pursuing  that  art,  the  pro- 
fession of  which  they  unjustly  considered  in  a  very  con- 
temptible  light.     But  the  strength  of  his  inclination  d»^ 
feating  all  the  measures  taken  to  suppress  it,  he  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  cultivating  his  favoiirite  study.  .    -^      \ 
:    He  was  niueteen  or  twenty  years  of  age  wbea  he  begtfh 
to  learn  to  design  under  Francis  Perier,  and  baving^speHf 
two  years  iu  the  school  of  that  painter,  and  of  Snmeli 
Vouet,  he  thought  proper  to  take  a  journey. into  Italy, 
where  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  1633,  or  the  beginning  <if 
1634.     As  he  had  during  his  studies,   applied  himself 
very  much  to  that  of  geometry,  he  began  upon  his  cooiing 
to  Rome  to  paiut  landscapes,  buildings,  and  ancient  rtiiif^ 
But,  for  the  first  two  years  residence  in  that  .city,  he  hltd 
the  utmost  difficulty  to  support  himself,  being,  abandoned 
b^  bis  parents,  who  resented  his  having  rejected  their  ad- 
vice in  the  choice  of  his  profession  ;  and  the  little  snoclt'of 
money  which  he  had  provided  before  he  left  Franc^ey 
proving  scarce  sufficient  for  the  expences  of  bis  joarney 
to  Italy,     Being  destitute  therefore  of  fiiends  and  ac* 
quaintance  at  Rome,  he  was  reduced  to  such  distress,  tbiat 

^  Moreri.— Diet.  Hitt  in  Cange.^Chaufepie.— Saxii  OnSBMt. 
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liis  chief  subsistence  for  the  greatest  part  of  that  time  was 
bread,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cheese.  But  he  diverted 
the  sense  of  uneasy,  circumstances  by  an  intense  and  inde* 
fatigable  application  to  paintings  until  the  arrival  of  the 
celebrated  Peter  Mignsrd,  who  had  been  the  companion 
of  his  studies  under  Vouet,  set  him  more  at  ease*  They 
immediately  engaged  in  the  strictest  friendship,  living. to« 
gether  in  the  same  house,  and  being  commonly  known  at 
Kome  by  the  name  of  the  inseparables.  They  were  em* 
ployed  by  the  cardinal  of  Lyons  in  copying  all  the  best 
pieces  in  the  Faroese  palace.  But  their,  principal  study 
was  the  works  of  Rafiaelle  and  other  great  masters,  and  t^e 
antiques  ;  and  they  were  constant  in  their  attendance  evejcy 
evening  at  the  academy,  in  designing  after  models. 
Mignard  had  superior  talents  in  practice  ;  out  Du  Fresnoy 
was  a  great  master  of  the  rules,  history,  and  theory  of  his 
profession.  They .  communicated  to  each  other  their  re- 
marks and  sentiments ;  Du  Fresnoy  furnishing  his  friend 
with  noble  and  excellent  ideas,  and  the  latter  instructing 
ibe  former  to  paint  with  greater  expedition  and  ease. 

Poetry  shared  with  painting  the  time,  and  thoughts  of 
Du  Fresnoy,  who,  as  be  penetrated  into  the  secrets  of 
the  latter  arty  wrote  down  his  observations;  and  haying 
at  last  acquired  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject,  formed  a 
design  of  writing  a  poem  upon  it,  which  he  did  not  finish 
till  many  years  afterwards,,  when  he  had  consulted  the  best 
writers^  and  examined  with  the  utmost  care  the  most  ad- 
ipired  pictures  in  Italy.  While  he  resided  there  he  painted 
several  pictures,  .partijcularly  the  ^'  Ruius  of  the  Campo 
Vaccine,"  with  the  city  of  Rome,  in  the  figure  of  a  woman: 
a  young  woman  of  Athens  going  to,  see  the  monument  of 
her  lover,  &c.  One  of  bis  best  pieces  is  ^' Mars  finding 
Lavinia  sleeping.*'  He  had  a  peculiar  esteem  for  the 
works  of  Titian,  several  of  which  he  copied,  imitating  that 
excellent  painter  in  his  colouring,,  as  he  did  Caracci  in  his 
designs.  About  1653  he  went  to  Venice,  and  travelled 
through  Lombardy,  after  which  he  returned  to  France. 
.He  bad  read  his  poem  to  the  best  painters  in  all  places 
.  through  which  he  passed,  and  particularly  to  Albano  and 
GuerciuQ,.  then  at  Bologna»  and  he  consulted  several  meqi 
famous  fortbeir  skill  \n  polite  literature.  He  arrived  at 
.  Paris  in  l656,  where  he  painted  several  pictures,  and  con,^ 
tinned  to  revise  his  poem,  on  which  he  bestowed  so  liiuch 
attention  a$  frequency  to  interrupt  his  professional  la- 
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'  boure.     But,  fliough  he  w^«  (ferfrbiis  to  se6  his  woflC  pfioS^ 

Wished,  He  thought  it  IrppVoper  to  print  the  tdlln  without 

a  French  translation,  vi^hich  was  £it  length  itokde  by  De 

''Piles.  '  Du  Fresnoy  had  just  begun  a  commerttary^upon  it, 

^infben-he  was  seized  with  a  palsy;  and  after  languishing 

ibur  or  five'  months  under  it,  died  at  the  house  of  onfe  of 

'his  brothei^,  at  Villiers«le-bel,    four  leagues  froni  Paris, 

•in  1665;     From  the  time  of  Mignard's  return  to'Pkrtsih 

'\S5B^  the  two  friends  continued  to  live  together  until  deatli 

separated  them.  ^ 

His  poem  was  not  published  tilt  three  yeats  after  hh 
death,  at  Psiris;  12Bno,  with' the  French  versibn,  and  ref- 
txxsxkk  of  Mous.  Du  Piles,  and  it  has  been  iustfy  admired 
for  its  eleganee,  perspicuity,  and  the  utility  of  the  m* 
ttruction  it  contains*  In  169^4,  Dryden  made  a  prose 
translation  of  it  into  Englrsh,  which  he  accompanied  with 
his  ingenious  pandiel  between  poetry  and  pslinting.  ft 
was  again  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Wins,  a  painter, 
•vriio  gave  it  in  metre  without  rhyme.  He  attempted  to 
produce  the  sense  of  his  author  in  an  equal  numbef  of 
lines,  and  thus  cramped  his  own  skill;  tmd  produced  $t 
work  unequal  in  itself,  in  which,  however  welt  he  appears 
to  bafe  understood  the  original  text,  he  fails  to  impress  it 
on  his  reader.  It  is  now  almost  totally  forgotten.  More 
•mple justice  has  been  done  in  our  language  to  the  talents 
t)f  Du  Fresnoy,  by  our  late  skilful  poet,  William  Mason^ 
M.  A. ;  by  whom,  in  1782,  he  was  first  clothed  in  an  Eng- 
lish dress  suited  to  his  elevated  pretensions.  And  still 
greater  honour  was  done  to  him  by  the  hand  of  that  extra- 
ordinary genius  of  our  isle  in  the  art  of  painting,  sir  Joshua 
Reynolds^  for  whose  more  valuable  remarks  upon  the  mosi^ 
important  points  in  the  poem,  Mr.  Maj^on  was  induced  tQ 
discard  those  of  Mons.  Du  Piles.  By  the^  union  of  the  ta* 
lents  of  two  men  so  renowned  in  the  arts  of  poetry  and 
painting.  Da  Fresnoy  is  reridefed  for  ever  dear  to'  the 
English  reader ;  and  the  thorough  knowledge  be  has  ex- 
hibited of  the  best  principles  of  the  art  of  paintihg,  is  bei- 
jcome  more  agreeably  and  more  extensively  diffused' 

FRESNY  (Charles  Riviere  du),  a  French  poet,  chiefly 
celebrated  for  his  dramaticf  writings,  was  born  iH.  Paris  in . 
>6iS.     He  had  a  good  naturial  taste  for  music,  painting, 
Bcttlpture,  arbhitecture^  and  all  the  fine  arts.      He  bad  . 

>  Lift  preMedioMasga'ttraiislstfoii.^-vMeirerL-^jyAf^n^le. 
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•lio.a.ti^ale  for  laying-out  gardens,  and  this  procured  him 
the  place  of  overseer  of  garden»  to  the  king,  which  he  sold 
for  a  moderate  .sam,  as  a  supply  to  his  eztraTagance, 
;9f^(cfa  ^as  iMtlnmnded.  He  was  yalet^de-chainbre  to  Louis 
Xiy«  and  highly  in  favour  with  him ;  but  his  love  of  ex^ 
pence  outwent  even  the  bounty  of  his  master.  -^^  There 
are  two  men/^  said  Louis^  ^*whom  I  shall  never  enrich^ 
Fresny  and  Bontems."  These  were  hb  two  valets-de* 
9hieibre»  ^bo  were  well  matched  in  extravagance/  At 
length)  Fresny  sold  all  his  appointmeuts  at  court,  and  flew 
Ir^m  thte  cKMistraint  .of  Versailles .  to  the  liberty  of  Paris, 
where  he  became  a  writer  for  the  stage.  He  is  the  person 
who  .ifk  humourottftly  represented  by  Le  Sage  in  his  ^*  Dtable 
JBfnteux/'  as  mavryij^g  his  laundcess  by  way  of  paying  her 
biU. '  He  was  twice  married,  and  both  times,  it  is  said^  in 
m  similar  .way.  He  wrote  many  dramatic  pieces,  aooie  of 
wiitcb«Kere  long,  established* on  the  stage.  These  were, 
*^i  La.Reoonciliatioa  Normande,  Le' Dooble  Voyage)  La 
Coqii0tte.de  ViUage,  Le  Marrif^e  rompu,  L'£sprit  de 
Gonuradictionv  Le  Dedit."  He  was  idso  die  anthor  of 
QAnl;atas,  whithiie  set  to  music  hiiiiself ;  several  aongs^ 
•MttA^f  whiohiwere  famous;  a  little  work  often  reprinted, 
oaUed  '^  Les  Amusements  serienx  et  eomtqnes,'*^  and 
^^JNonvelles.  Hisloriques  ;*'  all  enlivened  by  a  singnktr  and 
gvf  fancy.  He  diedi  aged  seveoty^-six,  in  1724.  D'Aiem-' 
hffH  haa  drawn  a  parallel  between  Desiouches  and  him  aa 
cowic  writers.  His  works  were  collected  in  6  volumes, 
duodeeimo.' 

/SREYTAG  (Frbdbric  GoTTHiLf },  an  eminmt  literary 
jikitorian,  was  the  son  of  a  learned  schoolmaster,  who  is 
very  highly  celebrated  by  Ernesti,  and  was  born  at  Scbnlp- 
forten,  in  r723.  All  we  know  of  his  personal  history  is^ 
that  he  studied  law,  and  became  a  burgomaster  of  Nurem* 
befjg^  where  he  died  in  1776.  His  principal  writings  are^ 
1.  **  Rhinoceros  veterum  scriptorum  monnmentis  descrip*' 
tus^'  Leipsic,  1747,  Bvo.  2.  ^^  AnalectaiiterariadeLibris 
raooribus,"  ibid.  1750,  avo.  3.  **  Oratorom  ac  Rhetorum 
Gnecbntm,  qnibus  status  honoris  causa. positae  fuerunt,  de^ 
ca%*^  ibid.  1752,  4,  ^*  Adpiatratus  litterarius;  ubi  libri  partiin 
antiqui  partim  ran  recenseatur^'^tbid.  1752^^17^5,  3  vols* 
8vo.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  ^*  Analecta  literaria,^ 
and  iboth;are  of  the  .highest  value  to  bibliographers.     Tbef- 
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afford  a  stiikiiTg  proof  of  SLSsidiiityy  dose  appUcatioi^,  an4 
a  dtscriminatkig  judgment  in  appreciating  cfae  valise  of 
what  are  termed  rave  and  ciicio«is  books.  5.  **  Speeidien 
hiscorias  liljeratss,  quo  viroram,  feminaniBH}ue  |Bi^02l&ii3av 
4iiennorta  recoliUir,^*  ibid.  17^5,  Svo.* 

FREZIER,  orprobaWj  FRAZER,  (Amadeits  Francis), 
was  born  at  ChamberriY  1682,  descended  from  a  distin- 
^uisheA  family  of  tlie  rqbe^  originaUy  of  Scotland.  He 
was  iatended  for  the  office  of  magtstimte,  but  fais  family, 
aa  compiiaiice  with  fais  incUnatfotiy  permitted  hioi  to  |^ 
into  the  military  service,  fixm  which  he  entered  the  corps 
of  engineers  in  1707.  He  uras  sent  by  the  coart,  in  17 1 1, 
to  exaniine  the  Spanish  coionies  at  Peru  and  Chili ;  and 
employed  his  talents  for  fortifications  at  St.  Malo,  at  St. 
Domingo  1719,  and  at  Landau  1728,  in  which  year  he 
also  received  the  cross  of  Sc  Louts,  and  married.  FreEier 
was  afternmrds  employed  m  Bretany,  but  rose  no  higher 
than  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  the  various  cottints^ 
saoQs  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  having  prevented  his 
being  present  at  more  than  two  sieges;  and  the  number  of 
sieges  at  which  the  officers  of  ^gineeti  have  been  pre- 
sent, are  the  steps  by  which  they  rise  to  superior  stationa. 
He  died  October  16,  1772^  leaving  two  daughters  mar^ 
ried,  and  a  grandson,  his  son's  chikl.  This  son  diedhe- 
foi>e  Frezier,  on  board  a  king^s  ship,  in  the  storm  of  176S, 
which  sunk  faim  with  all  his  property.  His  works  ate, 
"  Tr-  des  Feux  d' Artifice,*'  1747,  6vo.  «  Voyage  de  la 
Mer  du  Sud,"  1716,  4to.  «  Theorie  et  Pratique  de  la 
Coupe  des  Pienreset  des  Bois,'"  Strasburg,  1769,  3  vols. 
4to ;  an  abridgment  of  this  woi^,  by  the  title  of  ''fil6mena 
de  Stereotomie,'*  Paris,   1759,  2  vols,  Svo.* 

FREZZL     See  FOLIGNO. 

FRIART,     See  FREART. 

FRISCHLIN  (NicoDEMUS),  a  learned  critical  andpoeti^^ 
cal  writer  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Baling,  in  Suabia,  ia 
J  547.  His  father  being  a  minister  and  a  man  of  letter^ 
taught  him  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and  then  sent  him 
to  Tubingen,  where  he  made  so  amazing  a  progress  in  thd 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  that' he  is  said  to  have  written 
poetry  ill  both  when  he  was  no  more  than  thirteen  years 
of  age.  He  continued  to  improve  himself  in  compositions 
of  several  kinds,  as  well  prose  as  verse;  and  ac  twenty 
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^y^Ts  eld  wss  made  a  professor  in  the  mii^rsi^  iof  Tabin* 
gen.  Tbough  his  t«rn  lay  principally  towards  poetry^  in- 
•Dfoiieby  that  as  Meichior  AdanEi  tells  us,  he  really  ccilld 
itiafce  verses  as  fast  as  he  wanted  them,  yet  he  was  ac*- 
quainted .  with  every  part  of  science  and  learning.  He 
Utied  to  moderate  in  philosophical  disputes ;  and  to  read 
poMic  lectures  in  mathematics  and  astronomy^  before  he 
bad  reached  his  twenty-fifth  year.  In  1579,  his  reputatioKi 
being  much  4$xtended,  he  had  a  mind  to  try  bis  fortune 
-abroad,  and  therefore  prepared  to  go  to  the  ancient  Uni^ 
irersity  of  Friburg,  where  he  bad  promised  to  read  lectures. 
But  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  this  purpose,  partly  be** 
<osM3se  his  wife  refused  to  accompany  him,  and  partly  be- 
cause tbe  duke  of  Wirtemberg  would  not  consent  to  faift 
gbing  thither,  pr  any  where  else. 

Hitherto- Frischlin  had  been  pro^peroua;  but  tu>w  an  af*- 
^ir  happened  which  laid  the  foundation  of  troubles  that 
<Kd  not  end  but  wkh  his  life.  In  1580  he  published  an 
oration- in  praise  of  a  country  life,  with  a  paraphrase  upon 
Virgins  Eclogues  and  Georgics.  Here  he  compared  the 
Jives  of  modern  courtiers  with  those  of  ancient  husband* 
men.;  and  noticing  some  with  great  severity,  who  had  de-^ 
generated  from  the  virtue  and  simplicity  of  their  ancestors^ 
■mad^  himself  so  obnoxious,  that  even  his  life  was  in  danger. 
He  made  many  public  apologies  for  himself;  his  prince 
even  interceded  for  him,  but  he  could  not  continue  safe 
any  longer  at  home.  With  his  prince's  leave,  thereforei^ 
be  went  to  Laubach,  a  town  of  Carniola,  in  the  remote 
put  of  Germany,  and  kept  a  school  there ;  but  the  air 
not  agreeing  with  bis  wife  and  children^  he  returned  in 
about  two  years,  to  his  own  country.  He  met  with  a  very 
ungracious  reception  ;  and  therefore^  after  stajring  a  little 
while,,  he  went  tO- Francfort,  from  Francfort  into  Saxony, 
and  from  thence  to  Brun«wick^  where  he  became  a  school • 
imster  again.  There  he  did  not  continue  long,  but  passed 
fiiom  place  to  place,  till  at  letigtb,  being  reduced  to  ner  . 
cessity,  bo  applied  to  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg  for  t^iefi 
His  application  was  disregarded^  which  he  supposing  to. 
proceed  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  wrote  severely 
against,  them.  He  was  imprisoned  at  last  in  Wirtemberg 
emtie ;  whence  attempting  to  escjape  by  ropes  not  strong 
enough  to  support  him,  he  fell  down  a  prodigious  p/eci« 
pice,  and -was  dashed  to  pieces  among  the  rocks. 
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Hi$  d/emh  iMp^ned  in  ISWy  and^fttiminrertelly'Mifl 
^ustjy  ktaented ;  for  he  was  certainly  ingeiiioiit  and  learned 
m  a  great  degree.  Helefb  a  great  maoy  woi^ks*  of  various 
kinds,  as  tragedies,  comedies,  elegies,  trandalioiis  of 
Latin  anid  Grieek  authors,  with  notes  upon  thenii  iovations^ 
&c«  These  were  published  1598-^1607,  in  4  toU.  Sve« 
He  bad,  ^Iso  written  a  translation  of  Oppian,  but  tins  was 
nerer  published.  His  scholia  and  neersioo  of  **  CuAWnmdxnsy* 
with  his  Greek  life  of  that  poiet^  are  in  Stephens^s*  editioii 
of  1577,  4<to.  Whfile  he  was  master  of  the  sdiool  at  La* 
i>acuai,  or  Laubach,  he  composed  a  new  grammar;  fc^ 
there  'was  no  grammar  extant  that  pleased  bkn.  This  was 
more  methodical,  and  shorter  than  any  of  them ;  4nd,  iib- 
deed,  waft  ^generally  approved ;  but,  not  oooteot  witfar  gi^g 
a  grammar  of  bis  own,  he  drew  up  another  piecei  called 
^^StrigiLGrammatiea,"  in  which  he  disputes  f^idi  some 
little  acrimony  against  all  other  grammarians;  and- this,  as 
was.  natural,  increased  the  numiber  of  ins  enemies.  With 
all  bis  parts  and  fearuing^  he  teema  ttOt  a  Httle  to  have 
wanted  prudence.^   . 

FHISCHMUTH  (JoasN),  an  enMnent  scholar,  and  in- 
genious philologist,  was  born  i619,'at  Wertheim,  in  Fran*-^ 
eoii»a.     He  was  teacher  and  afterwards  professor  of  laii« 

f^uages  at  Jena,  in't«>bich  ^ity  he  died  August  19,  163^7^ 
eaving  seme  very  exoelieot  ei^plieaticms  of  several  difteuk 
passages  in  ^Holy*■  Scripture,  and  above  sixty •pfailelogicMd 
and  theological  dissertattona,  aU  much  esteemed  ;.>^ini;ed 
at  diffisrent  times  at  Jena^  in  4to.* 

FRI8I  (PA&L),'a'very  eminenfl  pMbsopber  and  matbo< 
matician,  was  born  in  Milan,  April  13,  1727.  'He  was 
first  educated  in  the  schools' of  the  Barnabtte  ftftbers  i» 
that  metropolis ; -and  so  uncemmon  was  his  pragreas  in 
the  classes,  that  it  was  soon  predicted  by  bis  teaobecs  and 
sbhoolfeilows,  tbttt  he- would  one  dfty  cmeooI  in  polite  lite« 
tature,  in  poetry-,  and  in  puipitrekic^iienCe;  nature^  horw* 
ever,  bad  more  unequivocally  deugned'  htm*  to  be  whatlie 
really proyed,  a phildsopher and <a'matbekBatman.  IwllM^ 
(the  sixteenth  of  his  age)  he  embraced  the  monastic  USt^ 
among  the  Barnabites^wf  Lombardy,  ^where  he  pHaaed.aQ 
iupidly  through  all  the  remainder  of  his  studies,  that.  k» 
bad  the'honour  of  being  appointed,  whfle^till  in  tfae'itti* 
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oollege  of  I^Kti^  and  afterwards  pioaiotcd)  in  uie  lam^ 
capacity,  to  tho  nojical  school  of»  Casale^  in  M^nferrat^  as 
a«uo€otaap  to •  the  late  oeletArated*  oardtnal  Gardil. 

I&isl  unfortunat^y  posaassed  a  Tsolant  and  atrabtlaiiaiii 
tamper^  and*  a  lofty^  disdanvftil^  and^  indapeodiHit'Otaaracter ; 
and  hence  be  was  nevap  rataod  to  eaaiDeiit*statton»in  cbandi 
or  staae^  but  was-  perpetually  iBvolveid  in  the  most  dia* 
agreeable  oooteata  with  e?eyy  person  with  whom  he  hap* 
peeed' to  be  cotineoted;  Eveii  as  soon-  aa  he  had  taken 
possession  of<  bia  chair  in  Casale^  be  quarrelled  with  bis 
colieagiies)  and  was' compelled  by  his  Saicdmian  mi^esiyio 
wjthdmw.  His  superiors,  not  choosing*  to  employ  laibeis 
Riat  any  ommtc  in  the*  sebolastio  department^  sent  him  tof 
Noaara,  in  the  capacity  of  annual  pae^^er.  His  merit, 
bowiOTer^  as  a^  scientific  man,  had  alipeady  becoose  so  con^- 
spicooHSy'  that»in  1165^  (the  t^wenty-^eightb  of  bis^age)  h0 
was  requested  by  the  superintendant  of  the  university  of 
PisaitP'fiU  the' vaoant  chair  of  metaphysips  and  ethies-  in 
that  litwrary  corporation,  t^ea^  in  the  zentth-  of  its  glory. 
He  had  indeed  given  sonie  specimens  o(  bis  kuowliedge  in- 
the.  pUflosofdiy  o§  the  humair  mind  by  his  essays'  on  moral 
philosopfay,  published  at  Lugano  in  17J3  ;  but  he  had  ex^ 
bibited  before  tbat  time  still  greater  proo&  of  his  superior 
abilkiea  in  matbema^s  and  natural  philosophy,  by  his 
two  excelleni  woriia  ^^  Disquisitio  Mathematica  in  oausanii 
phyeicam  figurss  el  magnilHidinis  telitiria  nostrie,*'  and  tbe^ 
^  Nova  Electricitatis  t^eoria,^  &o.  which  were  pubiiBfaed 
a^MifaH),  theformerin  1T51,  and  the  latter  in- 1755;  an4 
st'ia  eartous  that  he  was  thus  iiid^bted  for  his  first  step  in 
the  bigber  patbaol  Ikerary  honours  to  other  pursuits  than 
llK)9e  whtcb  were  bis  fttveurilef  and  which  have  so  deser*' 
Mitf  y  imfmovtalised  hia  naase* 

It  is^  perhaps,  equally  curious,  that  even  when  meta« 
physics' and  ethics  had  become  his  professed,  a^ocations,^ 
h#  never  «o  mach  indulged  in  the  study  of  (hem  as  to  pro**- 
dvme  any  other  work  in-  their  several  departments.  He 
Bttber  a^^iled  himself  of  hissituanon  at  Pisa,  in  cukivaiiug 
BOMiral  science  witli  gieatea  ardour  than  before ;  and  he 
aNmed  to-  have  the  best  oppprtunity  for  the  purposi^ 
Theatteien'profisssor  PereHi  was  still  alive^  and  still  re* 
tailed  his  amiable  disposition  of  communicating  «o  bia 
friends  these' valuable  dtscoteries  which  were  the  fruits  of 
bia  long  meditatioms  and  which,  Aram  his  great  modesty^ 
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bad  ne?er  be^n  published  under  bis  own  name.  By  ibis 
powerful  assistance,  and  by  his  own  extensive  learnings 
Frisi,  whilst  at  Pisa,  was  enabled  to  publish  the  two  to«« 
lumes  of  dissertations  which  appeared  at  Lucca  under  the 
title  of '^  Dissertationum  Variarum/^  &c.  1759  and  1761, 
and  the  two  hydraulic  performances  relative  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  provinces  of  Ferrara  and  Ravenna,  from 
the  inundation  of  rivers,  which  were  likewise  published  at 
Lucca,  in  1762.  Among  bis  dissertations,  the  most  re- 
markable were  that  ^^  De  Atmosphsera  Coelestium  corpo-' 
rum,"  which  in  175S  obtained  the  prize  from  the  royal 
academy  of  sciences  in  Paris,  and  that  ^^  De  inaequalitate 
MoiCto  Planetarum,"  which  in  1768  received  the  honour 
of  the  accessit  from  the  same  corporation.  The  last  work 
published  by  Mr.  Frisi  at  Pisa^  was  a  tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  worthy  and  beneficent  friend  Perelli,  which 
appeared  in  the  53d  volume  of  the  Journal  of  that  uni- 
versity. 

The  Milanese  government,  duly  sensible  of  the  superior 
merit  of  Mr..  Frisi,  and  most  likely  jealous  of  so  many  ho- 
nours received  by  him  in  Tuscany,  induced  him  to  return 
|o  his  native  place,  by  tendering  him  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  Palatine  schools  of  that  metropolis.  This 
offer  was  made  in  1764,  and  was  soon  accepted  by  Mr* 
Frisi,  who  flattered  himself  that  he  should  there  be  of 
greater  assistance  to  his  family  than  he  had  been  in  a  fo- 
reign place ',  it  was  here  he  wrote  his  two  capital  works, 
^  De  gravitate  universali,"  in  three  bobks,  and  the  "  Cos- 
mographia  Pbysica  et  Matbematica,"  in  2  vols,  both  of. 
which  were  afterwards  published  at  Milan,  in  176S  and 
1774.  Many  years  had  now  elapsed  without  his  being  in- 
volved in  any  of  those  quarrels  which  were  the  result  of 
his  temper ;  but  as  he  was  threatened  with  an  eveut  of  tbia 
kind  soon,  after  his  return  to  Milan,  he  was  advised  by 
his  friends  to  escape  the  storm  by  a  temporary  peregrioa- 
tion«  He  consequently  made  the  tour  of  several  European 
countries ;  and  it  was  during  this  excursion,  that  he  at** 
tained  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  greatest  characters  in 
those  times,  especially  in  England  and  France,  and  ac- 
quired many  literary  honours;  but  the  danger  of  incurring 
new  evils  was  inherent  to  his  nature.  The  famous  perio- 
dical work  entitled  ^^  The  Coffee-house,*'  was  at  that  \\m% 
publishing  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  Milanese  literati, 
l^mong  whom  was  Mn  Frisi  himself,  who  had  already  been 
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,8ppQiDted  royal  censor  of  new  Itleraiy  pnbJiesCioo^.    Ip. 
ibis  capacity  be  dicik  nol  scrapie  togWe  his  appvobaUoo  to 
a  peruiciotts  work  wbicb  was  si^pposed  to  bave  issued  from 
ibe  above-mentioned  society,   and  when  the  book  wa^ 
afterwards  suppressed  by  ecclesiastical  and  civil  aatborityy 
be  bad  tl^  iiDprodeace,  or  rather  ibe  effirontery,  to  be- 
conae  its  apok^ist*     Sensible,  perhaps  at  last,  of  the  dan** 
gers  to  which  be  bad  exposed  bin&self,  be  resolved   to 
spend  some  years  in  retirenoent     A  new  field  of  exertions, 
bowever,  was  opened  to  bim  in  his  retreat,  which  prored 
■9ore  b^ne&cial  to  society,  and  iM>re  bonounbie  to  bim* 
self,  than  any  be  bad  before  cakivated.     His  uncommon 
.talents  in  bydronymics  were  already  celebrated .  in  Italy, 
and  as  niany  bydrostatical  operations  bad  been  projected 
at  the  time  by  the  several  Italian  governments,  be  became 
tbe  chief  director,  and  almost  the  oracle  of  socb  under* 
takings.     The  Venetian  senate,  and  the  late  Pius  VL  also^ 
wished  in  latter  times  to  have  his  opinion  on  the  projects^ 
wbicb  tbey  bad  respectively  adapted  for  the  coorse  pf  the 
river  Brei>ta,  and  for  the  draining  of  the  Pontine  marshes. 
But.  even  in  these  honourable  commissions,  be  disgusted 
every  peiison  in  power  with  whom  he  bad  to  den),  and  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  a  man  of  his  temper  was  frequently 
the  subject  of  regret.     In  1777,  the  Milanese  government 
.recalled  him  from  obscurity,  and  appointed  him  dir€^ctor 
of  tbe.newly- founded  school  of  architecture^  and  from  this. 
period  he  became  as  active  in  tl^  republic  of  letters  as 
.ever.     He  published  in  the  same  year,  1777,  his  ^^  Course 
of  Mecbanic^,^'  for  the  use  of  the  royal  school;  in  1781 
bis  ^^Philosophical  Tracts,''  and  from  17&2  to  1784,  bis 
/>>, Opera  Varia,'*  ^  vols.  4to  ;  and  in  the  interval  from  1778 
to  1783,  be  wrote  the  eulogies  of  Galileo,  Cavalieri,  New* 
;ton,r.  tbe  empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  of  count  Firmian. 
His  eulogies  oo  Qalileo  and  Cavalieri  have  been  pronounced 
.by  Montuclas  ^^  two  finished  specimens  of  scientific  bio* 
gcapby."     Frisi  died  Nov.  2^,  1784,  a  man  of  unquestion^- 
.aj^le. learning,  but,  unhappily  for  himself,  of  an  impetuous* 
•and  turbulent  disposition.' 

FRITH,  or  FRYTH  (John),  a  learned  preacher  and 
inaityr,  was  tbe  son  of  an  inn-keeper  at  Seveno^ks,  in 
I^ent,  where  he  was .  born  (or  as  Fuller  says,  at  Wester- 
bam,  IP  the  same  county).     He  was  educated  atKingV' 

'  Bftldwm'l  literary  JQureal,  vol.  II.  from  Fri»i*g  .M«nwr:i,  Uy  Count  Vccri. 
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cfoUege^  Caatbridge,  wbere  be  proeeeded  B.  ki  but  «ft«h< 
^ards  went  to  Oxford,  was  admitted  (Uteundetn^  andiipon.. 
account  of  Lis  extraordinary  learning,  was  chosen  ofie  €>f 
die  junior  canons  of  cardinal  Wolsey*s  new  college,  nov 
Christ  church.  About  1525  be  was  instructed  in  the  pria*^ 
ciples  of  the  reformation,  according  to  the  Lutheran  sy«»^ 
tem,  by  the  celebrated  Tyndale.  These  he  openly  pro- 
fessed, and  with  some  other  young  men  oi  the  same  per«^ 
iuasion  and  boldness,  was  imprisoned  by  the  commissary 
of  the  university.  The  hardships  of  this  imprisonmenlf 
proved  tatal  to  some  of  his  companions,  but  he  obtained 
his  release,  and  about  1S28  went  abroad,  wbei^  be  re- 
mained about  two  years,  and  became  more  seriously  con«- 
firmed  in  bis  new  opinions.  On  bis  return,  he  was  nar^ 
Vowly  watched  by  the  lord  chancellor,  sir  Thomas  More^ 
whose  resentment  was  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a 
treatise  which  Fryth  wrote  against  him.  Simon  Fish,  of 
Gray*s4nn,  had  written  his  ^'  Supplication  of  the  Beggars/* 
agjainst  the  begging  friars,  and  against  indulgences,  hd 
(See  art.  Fish  )  This  work  was  highly  acceptable  to  Henry 
VIIF,  as  favouring  his  quarrel  with  the  pope.  The  \or4k^ 
chancellor,  however,  who  was  a  more  consistent  catholic 
than  bis  majesty,  answered  it,  and  Fryth  answered  More^- 
denying  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  His  opinions  on  th^ 
sacrament  were  also  highly  obnoxious,  and  after  a  strict^ 
search,  he  was  betrayed  into  the  bands  of  the  civil  power 
by  a  treacherous  friend,  and  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
He  Was  several  times  examined  by  the  lord  chancellory^ 
who  uniformly  treated  him  with  contempt  and  cruelty,  but 
refusing  to  recant,  be  was  ordered  to  be  burnt,  which  sen* 
tence  was  executed  in  Smitbfield,  July  4,  1533,  in  tli« 
prime  of  his  life.  He  had  a  very  remarkable  opportunity, 
some  time  before,  of  majking  his  escape,  the  servants  who 
were  to  convey  him  to  the  archbisbop^s  palace  at  Croydotiy^ 
offering  to  let  him  go.  But  this  he  refused,  with  more  zeal 
than  prudeflce.  He  wa^,  according  to  ail  accounts,  u  scho* 
lar  of  great  eminence,  and  well  acquainted  with  t^learaevl 
languages. 

His  works  are  these :  ^^  Ti^eatise  of  Purgatory ;  Antithesis 
between  Christ  and  the  Pope ;  Letters  uuto  cbe  faiUif^t 
followers  of  Christ's  Gospel,  written  in  the  Tom^ty  \&%^^ 
Mirror,  or  Glass  to  know  thyself,  written  in  the  Tower,- 
1532;  Mirror  or  Looking*glass,  wherein  you  may  behold 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism ;  Articles,  for  which  be  died^ 
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woMBttm'  VhwgtAB^primmf  Juiie  19,  liS83 ;  Aoswi^r  to 
Sir  TixoamB  Moreen  Dialogues  concertiinrg'  HeinNii^;  Aih- 
8«rer  to  Jobn  Fisher,  bisiiop  of  Roohester,  jbc/*  atl  wbich 
trestise*  n^ere  reprinted  at  Londotty  1573^  iti  iblio^  witbtfae  ' 
vRMrks  of  Tyndale  and  Bartiesi  He  alio  wrote  dome  tNins- 
laUoofl.' 

FRIZ  ON  (PETEit),  a  doctor  of  the  Sorboane,  bom  inr 
die  diocese  of  Rheiois,  was  petiitetitiaty  of  tfastt  church, 
aod  afitoriiirands  grand -master  (rf  the  coH^grof  Nkf^iirte  ati 
Paris.  He  died  in  1651.  Re  pubttsfaed  in  1629  a  history 
of  the  French  cardinals,  dntitted  "  Gallia  Pnrpufata,"  163S, 
foi.  M.  Bakiae  has  pointed  out  a  great  auitiber  of  faults 
in  tfais  woi4c,  in  bis  <<  Aotifrieoflius/'  and  his  **  Btstoiy 
of  the  Popes  of  Avignon.'*  Friaon  also  pofblishedan  edi*^ 
tton  of  the  Bible  of  Loavain,  mth  a  method  of  distinguish^ 
ii^  the  Catholic  French  translations  of  the  Bible  from  the 
f^tesunt,  1€21,  fol.* 

FROBENIUS  (John),  an  eminent  and  learned  German 
printer,  was  a  native  of  Hammelburg,  in  Ffanconia,  where 
he  was  from  his  childhood  trained  to  literature.     After- 
wards be  went  to  the  university  of  Basil,  where  be  acquired 
the  repatation  of  being  uncfommonly  learned.     With  a 
view  olyromoting  Uteful  learning,  fyr  which  he  wai^  Yery 
araarioos^  be  applied  himself  to  the  art  of  printing;  andj 
beeoming  a  master  of  it,   opened  a  shop  at  Basil. «  He\^ 
waa  the  first  of  the  German  prinsen^  fi^  brought  tbe^^ 
an  so  any -perfection ;  and,  being  a  man  of  great  probity 
and  piety,  as  well*  as  skilf,  he  was,  what  very  few  have 
beM',  particulariy  choice  in  the  aiMlbors  he  printed.     Hef 
would  never  suffer  libels,  or  any  thing  that  might  hurt  thef 
reputation  of  another,  to  go  through  Ms  press  for  the  sakef 
of.  profit ;  but  very  justly  tfaooght  M  such  practices  dis- 
graeeful  to  his  art,  disgracefbl  w  letters,  and  i^ifinitely 
pemicious  to  rriigion  and  society.    The  great  reputation 
and  ebmracter  of  this  printer  was  the  principal  mo(ive  which' 
led^  Erasmub  to  fiac  his  resideuce  at  Basil,  in  order  to  have  \ 
hte  own  wotks  printed  by  him.    The  connection  between  ] 
Eiasmus  and  Frc^enius  grew  very  close  and  intimate ;  and 
was  4'Oonnectfon  of  frieiidship  and  the  sincere«it  cordiality.  . 
Erasmus  loved  the  good  qualities  of  Frobenius,  Bi  mueb  as 
Probenius  could  admire'  t^e  great  ones  of  Erasmus.  , 

1  Fox's  Acts  Mid  MonamentSw-^Burnet'i  Refornuition. — Clark's  Eccl.  Histoiy. 
^Ftttter's  Abd  RiediTivaf.--T8im^0  BiblwOieca,       *  K0mri.^DJ0t  Hist       r 
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There  is  an  epistle  of  Erasmos  extant,  which  contsiw 
fto  full  ao  account  of  this  printer,  that  it  forms  a  very  cu* 
riouft  memorial  for  bis  life.  It  was  written  in  1 537,  on  theoc^- 
casion  of  Frobenius>'s  death,  which  happened  that  year ;  and 
which,  Erasmus  telU  iis>  be  bore  so  extremely  ill,  that  he 
really  began  to  be  ashamed  of  his  grief,  since  what  be£elt 
upon  the  death  of  bis  own  brother  was  not  to  be  compared 
to  it.  He  says^  that  he  lamented  the  loss  of  Froben,  nc»t 
so  much  because  he  bad  a  strong  affection  for  bim^  but 
becau9e  he  seemed  raised  up  by  Providence  for  the  pro-^ 
moting  of  liberal  studies.  -  Then  he  proceeds  to  describe 
biagpod  qualities,  which  were  indeed  very  great  and  na^ 
meroQS ;  and  concludes  with  a  particular  account  of  bis 
death,  which  was  somewhat  remarkable.  He  relates^ ;  that 
about  five  years  before,  Frobeniua  bad  the  misfortune  to  &il 
from  the  top  of  a  pair  of  stairs,  on  a  brick  paveneiH ; 
which  fall,  though  be  then  imagined  himself  not  ranoh 
hurt  by  it,  is  thought  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
subsequent  malady.  The  year  before  he  died,  he  was 
seized  with  most  exquisite  pains. in  his  right  ancle;  but 
was  in  time  so  relieved  from  these,  •  that  he  was  able  to  go 
to  Francfort  on  horseback.  The  malady,  however,  what'*^ 
ever  it  was,  was  hot  gone,  but  had  settled  in  the  toes  of 
bis  right  foot,  of  which  he  had  no  use.  Next,  a  numfaness 
seized  the  fingers  of  bis  right  band ;  aad  then  a  dead  palsyi, 
which  taking  him  when  be  was  reaching  something  froaii 
a  high  place,  he  fell  with  his  bead  upon  the  ground^ 
and  discovered  few  signs  of  life  afterwards.  He  died  ait 
Basil,  in  1527,  lamented  by  all,  but  by  none  more  than 
Erasmus^  who  wrote  his  epitaph  in  Greek  ai>d  Latki^ 
Both  these  epitaphs  are  at  the  eod  of  his  episde. 

A  great  number  of  valuable  authors  were  printed  by  FroN 
benius  with  great  care  and  accuracy,  among  which  weie 
the  works  of  Jerome,  Augustin,  and  Erasmus.  He  bad 
formed  a  design  to  print  the  Greek  fathers,  which  had  isot 
yet  been  done ;  but  death  prevented  him*  That  woak, 
however,  was  carried  on  by  his  son  Jerome  Frobenius  and 
bis  soi>*in-law  Nicolas  Episcopius,  who,  joining  in  parr^ 
nershipy  carried  on  the  business  with  the  same  reputattou; 
and  gave  very  correct  editions  of  those  fatb^s.* 

FROBISHER  (Sir  Martin),  an  enterprising  Eng^ 
navigator,  was  born  near  Doncaster,  in  Yorkshire,  of  low 

'  Moreri. — ^Jortin's  Erasmus. — ^Pantaleoms  Prosopograpbia,  part  III.  p.  94» 
95.-^SaiiH  Onomait. 
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jMventoy  but  it  i9  not  known  in  what  year.  Being  brought 
up  to  naTigatioR,  be  very  early  displayed  the  taleots  of  aA 
eminent  sailor,  and  was  the  first  Englishman  that  attempted 
to  find  but  a  nof tb-west  passage  to  China.  He  made  offers 
of  this  to  several  EngUsh  merchants  for  fifteen  years  to- 
gether ;  but  meeting  with  no  encourageo>ent  from  them, 
he  at  length  obtained  recommendations  to  Dudley  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  other  persons  of  rank  and  fortune.  Under 
their  influence  and  protection  he  engaged  a  sufficient 
number  of  adventurers,  and  collected  proper  tfums  oi 
money.  The  ships  he  provided  were  only  three ;  namely, 
two  barks  of  about  twenty *five  tons  each,  and  a  pinnace  of 
ten  tons.  With  these  he  sailed  from  Oeptford  June  9, 
1576  ;  and  the  court  being  then  at  Greenwich,  the  queen 
beheld  them  as  they  passed  by,  ^^  commended  them,  and 
bade  them  farewell,  with  shaking  her  hand  at  them  out  of 
the  windbw." . 

Bending  their  course  northward,  they  came  on  the  24tb. 
within  sight  of  Fara,  one  of  the  islands  of  Shetland ;  and 
on  the  lith  of  July  discovered  Friezeland,  which  stood 
h^^h^  and  was  all  covered  with  snow.  They  could  not. 
lamd  by  reason  of  the  ice  and  great  depth  of  water  near 
the  shore;  the  east  ppint  of  this  island,  however,  they 
named  ^'  Queen  Elizabeth's  Foreland.'^  On  the  28ith  they, 
had  sight  of  Meta  Ineogoita,  being  part  of  New  Green* 
land ;  on  which  also  they  could  not  land,  for  the  reasons 
juat  mentioned.  August  the  10th,  he  went  on  a  desert 
island  three  miles  from  the  continent,  but  staid  there  only 
a  few  hours.  The  next  day  he  entered  into  a  strait  which 
be  called  ^^  Frobisher's  Strait ;''  and  the  name  is  still  re* 
tained.  On  the  12th,  sailing  to  Gabriel's  Island,  they 
came  to  a  sound,  which  they  pamed  Prior's  Sound,  and 
anchored  in  a  sandy  bay  there.  The  1 5th  they  sailed  to 
Prior's  Bay,  the  17th  to  Thomas  Williams's  Island,  and 
the  l&th  came  to  an  anchor  under  Burcher's  Island.  Here 
diey  went  on  shore,  and  had  some  con^mtinication  with  the 
natives ;  but  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  five  of  his 
men  and  a  boat  taken  by  those  barbarians.  They  were 
like  the  Tartars,  or  Samoeids,  with  long  black  hair,  broad 
faces,  flat  noses,  and  tawny ;  the  garments  both  of  men 
and  women  were  made  of  seal*skins,  and  did  not  differ  ill 
Cssbion ;  but  the  women  were  marked  in  the  face  with  blue 
streaks  down  the  cheeks,  and  round  the  eyes.  Having 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  recover  Jiis  men,  he  set  sail  again 
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for  England  the  26tb  of  August;  and,  ndtwitlMtaRdin]^'  n 
terrible  storm  on  the  7tb,  arrived  safe  at  Harwich  o>.the 
isd  of  October.  "^ 

He  took  possession  of  tbatcountiy  in  the  queen  of  En^-^ 
>laad'9  name;  and,  in  token  of  such  possession,  ordered 
bis  men  to  bring  whatever  they  could'  first  find.  One  among 
the  rest  brought  a  piece  of  black  stone,  maeh  like  sea«* 
coal,  but  very  heavy.  Havitig  at  his  return  distributed 
fragments  of  it  among  his  friends,  one  of  the  adventuret*s 
wdves  threw  a  fragment  into  the  fire;  which  being  taken 
out  again^  and  quenched  in  vinegar,  giitnered  iike  goM ; 
and,  being  tried  by  some  refiners  in  Loitdon,  was  fbudcl 
%0  contain  apportion  of  that  rich  metal.  This  circumstance 
nosing  pi*odigious  expectations  of  gold>  gtvat  number^ 
e»'ne^ly  pressed  Frobtsher  to  undertake  a  second  voyage 
tiie' next  spring.  The  queen  lent  him  a  ship  of  theroyat 
navy  of  200  tons ;  with  which,  and  two  barks  of  about  30 
tons  each,  they  fell  dotvn  to  Gravesend  May  26,  1577, 
and  there  received  the  sacrament  together ;  an  act  of  rey 
ligion  not  so  frequently  performed  as  it  ought  tO'be,  amou]^ 
men  exposed  to  so  many  perils,  and  more  particulieirjy 
under  the  protection  of  heaven.  They  sailed  flroai'  H^iis 
wieh  on  the  Slst  of  May,  and  arrived  \ti  St.  Magnus  Sountf 
8t  the  Orkney  Islands,  upon  the  7th  of  June ;  from  whence 
they  kept  their  course  for  the  space  of  twenty-^x  daysj 
without  seeing  any  hmd.  They  met,  howe«rer,  with  great 
drifts  of  w^od,  and  wbol^  bodies  of  trees;  which  were' 
either  biowa^  off  the  elifib  of  the  nearest  lacids  by  violent 
stx>rms,  or  vooteA  up  and  carried  by  floods  into  the  sea.' 
At  length,  on  «di<$  4th  of  Jiily,  they  disce^cved  Friezelart*; 
aioiig  the  coasts  of  which  they  found  islands  of  ice  of  in-^ 
credible  bigness,  some  being  70'  or  8a  ftiditoms^  lind^t^ 
water,  besides  the  part  that  stood  above  watery 'and  Mo^- 
tbam  half  a  nnle  in  dreuit.  Not  having-  beein  able  ^Af^Vf 
to  land  in  thtS'plaee)  they  proceeded  for  Frebisher's  StraiCiri 
Mid'  on  the  l<7tkof  the  same  month  made  vbe  Nor^  F6re»~ 
land  in  them,  otherwise  called  HaH^s  Islarrd ;  as  a^-il 
saauifler  island  of  die  same  name^, where  they  bad' in  their 
laat  vo^gO'  focNid  the  ore,  but  could  not*  now  get  a-  frieze" 
so  large  as  a  walnuc  They  met  with  some  of  i«,  boweiref, 
iw:  other  accent  islands^  but  not  enoug'h  to  mertl  tfa^tr 
attention. :  Th^  sailed  about  to  make  what  diiKsoverie^^ 
thisy  eould>  ami  gave  «iames  to  aeveratbay»  and  isles ;  aa^ 
JaetoanTa  Sounds    Smith's  Maiid>  Bear^'a  Soood,  Lei^ 
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^est^r^s  Isle,    Anne  countess  of  Warwiok^t  SoUnd  and 
Jj^landy  York  Sound,  &c. 

The  captain^s  commission  directed  him  in  this  voyage 
onl^*  to  search  for  ore,  and  to  leave  the  fi^rther  discovery 
of  the  north-west  passage  till  another   tiine.      Havingi 
theriefore,  in  the  countess  of  Warwick's  Island,  found  a 
good  qttantity,  he  took  a  lading  of  it ;  intending  the  first 
opportunity  to  return  home.    He  set  sail  the  23d  of  Augosti 
•and  arrived  in  England  about  the  end  of  September.     He 
was  most  graciously  received  by  the  queen ;  and,  as  the 
gold  ore  he  brought  had  an  appearance  of  riches  and  profit, 
and  the  hope  of  a  north-west  passage  to  China  was  greaSly 
increased  by  tbis  second  voyage,  her  majesty  appointea 
eooMiiissioners   to  make    trial  of  the   ore,    and  examine 
thoroughly  in  to.  the  whole  affair.     The  commissioners  did 
so,  and  reported  the  great  value  of  the  undertaking,  and 
the  expe^diency  of  further  carrying  on  the  discovery  of  the 
Qprth-west  passage.    Upon  this,  suitable  preparations  were 
made  with  ail  possible  dispatch ;  and,  because  the  mines 
newly  foi^nd  oMt  were  sufficient  to  defray  the  adventurers' 
charges,  it  was  thought  necessary  to.  send  a  select  number 
of  soldiers,    to  secure  the  places  already,  discovered,  to 
make  further  discoveries  into  the.inland  parts,  and  to  search 
again,  for  the  passage  to  China. .  Besides  three  shipd  wi 
before,,  twelve  others  were  fitted  out  for  this  voyage,  which 
wej^  to  return  at  the  end  of  the  summer  with  a  lading  of 
gold  ore.    They  assembled  at  Harwich  the  27th  of  May, 
an>d   sailing  thence  the  31st,    they  caoie  within  sight  of 
friezeland.on  the  20th  of  June  ;  when  the  general,  going 
on  shore,  toqk  possession  of  the  country  in  the  queen  of 
Efigland's  name,  and  called  it  West- England.     They  met 
with  Biany  storms  and  difficulties  in  this  voyage,  -  which 
j^etarded  them  so  much,  that  the  season:. was  too  far  ad* 
vfinced  to  undertake  discoveries;  so  that,  after  getting  as 
much  ore  as  they  could,^  they  sailed  for  England,  where, 
^tfir  a 'Stormy  and  dangerpus  voyage,  tbey  arrived  about 
the  beginning  of  October.    .        .     ' 

Itidoes  not  appear  how  captain  Frobisher  employed  him*' 
self  .from  this  time  to  1585,  when  be  commanded  the  Aid, 
in  sic  Francis  .Drake's  expedition  to  the  West  Indies.  In 
^88^  he  bravely  exerted  himself  against  the  Spanish  Ar« 
jpaada,  commanding  the  Triumph,  one  of  the  three  largest 
ships  in  that  service,  and  which  had  on  board  the  greatest 
number  of  men  of  any  in  the  whole  English  fleet    July 
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'26th^  he  received  the  honour  of  khighthood,  from*  the 
hand  of  the  lord  high  admiral,  at  sea,  on  board  his  own 
ship ;  and  when  afterwards  the  queen  thought  it  necessary 
to  keep  a  fleet  on  the  Spanish  coast,  he  was  employed  in 
that  service,  particularly  in  1590,  when  he  commanded 
one  squadron,  as  sir  John  Hawkins  did  another.  In  1594, 
he  was  sent  with  four  men  of  war,  to  assist  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France,  against  a  body  of  leaguers  and  Spaniards 
then  in  possession  of  part  of  Bretagne,  who  bad  fortiBed 
themselves  very  strongly  at  Croyzon  near  Brest.  But  in 
an  assault  upon  that  fort,  Nov.  7,  he  was  wounded  with  a 
ball  in  the  hip,  of  which  he  died  soon  after  he  had  brought 
the  fleet  safely  back  to  Plymouth;  and  was  buried  in  that 
town.  Stow  tells  us,  the  wound  was  not  mortal  in  itself, 
but  became  so  through  the  negligence  of  his  surgeon,  who 
only  extracted  the  bullet,  without  duly  ttearching  the 
uround  and  taking  out  the  wadding,  which  caused  it  to 
fester. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  eitperience,  and  con* 
duct,  but  accused  by  some  of  having  been  harsh  and  vio- 
lent. There  is  a  good  painting  of  him  in  the  picture  gal- 
lery at  Oxford. ' 

>  *  FROELICH  (Erasmus),  a  learned  medallist,  was  bom 
at  Grat?:  in  Stiria  in  1700,  and  entered  the  society  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1716.  His  reputation  afterwards  procured  him 
the  professorship  of  belles  lettres  and  mathematics  at 
Vienna,  where  he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  the  pur- 
suit of  medallic  history.  He  died  in  1758.  His  works  are^ 
1«  ^<  Utilitas  rei  nummarias,  et  Appendiculs  ad  numos 
colontarum  per  CI.  Vaiilantium  edit®,*'  Vienna,  1733,  8vo. 
2.  *^  Quatuor  Tentamina  in  re  numaria  vetere,**  ibid.  1737, 
4to.  3.  "  Animadversiones  in  quosdam  numos  veteres  ur- 
bium,"  ibid.  1738,  8vo,  reprinted  at  Florence  in  1751., 
4.  ^^  Appendicul^  duae  *  novs  ad  numismata  antiqua  a  CL 
Vaillantio  edita,"  ibid.  1744,  8vo,  reprinted  at  the  end  of 
**  Opuscufum  posthumum  de  familia  Vaballathi,*'  where 
there  is  also  an  eulogium  on  Froelich.  5.  "  Annates  com*^ 
pend.  regum  et  rerum  Syrise,''  ibid.  1744,  folio.  6.  **  Re- 
gum 'veteruni  numismata,'*  ibid.  1753.  7.  **  Dubia  de. 
Minnisari,  aiiorumque.ArnienisB  regum  numis  et  Arsaci- 
darum  epocha  nuper  vulgatis  proposita,"  ibid.  1754.     8» 

^  Bi('g.  Brit.-->in  PeAnant's  Introduction  to  his  Arctic  2oolo(y,  art  tooM  re^.' 

fisark^  on  the  errors  iu  the  original  map  of  Frobisher's  voyages. 
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^  Dipl<nnatoria[n  Garstensium  emendatum,  auctum,  et 
illustratum,^*  ibid.  1754,  4to.  9.  *^  Casulee  S.  Stephanie 
rcjris  Hungariae,  vera  imago  et  exposition*  ibid.  1754,  4to. 
10.  ^'  Ad  numismata  regum  veterum  anecdota  aut  rariora 
accessio  nova,'*  ibid.  1755,  4 to,  11."  Notitia  elementaria 
-^ntiquoruoi  ilionim,  quae  urbium  liberarutn,  regum  et 
principum,  ac  personarum  illustrium,  appellantur,'*  ibid. 
1758,  4to,  a  work  which  Mr.  Pinkertoa  pronounces  "  most 
excellent  and  useful,"  although  not  altogether  without 
"Stilts.  He  particularly  mentions  that  the  list  of  Greek 
cities  of  which  we  have  coins  is  defective  in  about  a  third 
of  the  number;  and  he  censures,  in  strong  terms,  the 
phm  of  splitting  the  series  of  kings  of  every  realm  into 
diflflerent  epochs.  After  Froelich's  death  was  published, 
^i  already  mentioned,  the  ^*  Opuscuium  posthumum  de  fa- 
tnilia  Vaballathi  numis  illustrata,'*  with  an  appendix  to  the 
^Numismata  antiqua,''  edited  by  Joseph  Khell,  1762,  4to, 
Saxius  gives  us  the  title  of  another  work  by  Froelich 
printed  the  year  of  his  death  in  4to,  "  Specimen  Archon- 
tolograe  Carinthi«."  * 

FUOISSART  (John),  an  eminent  and  ancient  French 
historian  and  poet,  was  born  in  Valenciennes,  about  1337. 
Of  his  parents  we  know  only  that  his  father,  Thomas  Frois* 
sart,.  was  a  painter  of  arms,  and  although  our  historian  is 
titled  knighty  at  the  beginning  of  a  manuscript  in  the 
abbfey  of  St.  Germain  des  Prez,  it  is  thought  that  the 
copyist  had  given  it  to  him  of  his  own  authority.  His  in* 
fancy  announced  what  he  would  one  day  be:  he  early 
manifested  that  eager  and  inquisitive  mind,  which  during 
the  course  of  his  life  never  allowed  him  to  remain  Ions:  >Lt- 
tached  to  the  same  occupations,  and  in  the  same  place; 
and  the  different  games  suitable  to  that  age,  of  which  he 
gives  us  a  picture  equally  curious  and  amusing,  kept  up 
in  his  mind  a  fund  of  natural  dissipation,  which  during  his 
early  studies  tried  the  patience  and  exercised  the  severity 
of  his  masters.  He  loved  hunting,  music,  assemblies, 
feasts,  dancifig,  dress,  good  living,  wine  and  women ; 
these  tastes,  which  almost  all  shewed  themselves  from 
twelve  years  of  age,  being  confirmed  by  habit,  were  con- 
tfnaed  evien  to  his  old  age,  and  perhaps  never  left  him. 
The  mind  and  heart  of  Froissart  being  not  yet  sufficiently 
occupied,  bis  love  for  history  filled  up  that  void,  which 

^  DkL  Biai. — Saxii  Oaomatt — Pinkerton'i  Bstay  on  Medals,  pM&ce,  p.  xv. 
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htfl  passionfor  pleasure  left;  and  became  to  him  an  ioexi-i 
baostible  souroe  of  anusement. 

He  bad  b^iit  just  left  #G;bool,  aod  was  scarcely  twenty 
years-  old,  wbeo  at  the  intreaty  of  **  his  dear  lord  and  mas* 
ter  air  Robert  de  Nacniir,  lord  of  Beaufort/'  he  undertook 
to  write  the  history  of  the  isars  of  his  own  time,  more  pat* 
ticolarly  of  those  which  ensued  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers* 
Four  y^Ks  ^terwards,  having  gone  to  £ogland,  be  pre- 
iseoted  a  part  of  this  history  to  queen  Philippa  of  <Hajinault> 
the  wife  of  Cdward  IIL     However  young  he  might  then 
be,  he  hM  ^already  travelled  into  the  most  distant  provinces* 
of  Franoe.    The  object  of  bis  visit  to  England  was  to  tear 
himself  from  the  pains  of  an  attachment  which  had  tor- 
mented him  for  a  long  time.    This  passion  took  possession 
of  his  heart  from  bis  infancy.;  it  lasted  ten  years,  and 
•|>ariis  of  it  wene  again  rekjindjed  in  a  more  advanced  age. 
The  history  of  this  attachment  may  be  s^ien  in  our  author 
rity.    .It  appears  to  have  been  first  childish,  and  then^ro* 
man  tic,  and  for  his  feelings  in  either  state,  we  have  only 
poetical  evidence,  and  from  that  we  learn   that  he  had 
more  misti^sses  than  one.    He. had  made  two  jouraies  to 
England,  but  on  which  occasion  he  presented  his  history 
to  queen  Philippa  is  not  certain.    It  was  well  received, 
however,  and  probably  gained  him  the  title  of  Clerk  (se-» 
evetary  or  wriier)  of  the  chamber  to  that  princess,  which 
be  ^as  in  possession  of  from  1361.     She  is  said  frequently 
to  have  amused  herself,  in  that  age  of  .romantic  gaUanjbry, 
by  making  Froissart  compose  amorous  ditties;   but  this 
occupation  must  be  considered  solely  as  a  relaxation  that 
no  way  impeded  more  serious  works,  since  during  the  fiiw 
yearn  he  was  attached  to  the  service  of  queen  Philippa,  be 
travelled  at  her  expence  to  various  parts  of  Europe,  the 
object  of  which  seems  to  be  a  research  after  whatever 
might  enrich  his  history. 

Of  all  the  particulars  of  Froissart^s  life, during  hisresi* 
dence  in  England,  we  only  know  that  he  was  present  at 
the  separation  of  the  king  and  queen  in  1^61,  with  their 
•on  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  princess  his  lady,  who 
were  'going  to  take  possession  of  the  government  of  Ac^ 
quitaine ;  and  that  h^  was  between .  Eltham  and  West*- 
mioster  in  15^3,  when  king  John  passed  on  bis  return  to 
England.  There  is  in  his  poems  a  pastoral  which  seem^ 
to  allude  only  to  that  event.  With  regard  to  his  travels 
during  the  time  he  was  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
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quteen^  be  employed  six  months  in  Scotland,  %ad  pene* 
trated  as  far  as  the  Highlands.  He  travelled  onboriseblt^k 
with  his  portmanteau  behind  him,  and  followed  by  a  grey-^ 
hound.  The  king  of  Scotland,  and  many  lords  whos^ 
names  he  has  preserved  to  us,  treated  him  so  handsomely^ 
that  he  could  have  wished  to  have  returned  thither.  Wil« 
liam  earl  of  Douglas  lodged  him  during  fifteen  days  in  his 
castle,  of  Dalkeith,  near  Edinburgh  ;  but  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  date  of  this  journey,  and  of  another  which  he  made 
into  North  Wales.  It  may  be  inferred,  however,  that  he 
was  at  this  time  no  ordinary  character,  and  that  he  must 
have  possessed  talents  and  accomplishments  to  entitle  him 
to  so  much  respect. 

He  was  in  France,  at  Melun  sur  Seine,  about  April  20, 
1366  ;  perhaps  private  reasons  might  have  induced  him  to 
take  that  road  to  Bou'rdeaux,  where  he  was  on  All  Saints' 
day  of  that  year,  when  the  princess  of  Wales  was  brought 
to  bed  of  a  son,  who  was  afterwards  Richard  II.  The  prince 
of  Wales  setting  out  a  few  days  afterwards  for  the  war  ia 
Spain^  Froissart  accompanied  him  to  Dax,  where  the  prince 
resided  some  time.  He  had  expected  to  have  attended 
him  during  the  continuance  of  this  grand  expedition  *,  but 
the  prince  would  not  permit  him  to  go  farther;  and  shortly 
after  bis  arrival^  ^efit  him  back  to  the  queen  his  mother. 
Sroissart  could  not  have  made  any  long  stay  in  Englat^d^ 
dince  in  the  following  year,  1368,  he  was  at  different  Ita-^ 
lian  oolirts.  It  was  this  same  year,  that  Lionel  duke  of 
Clarence,  son  of  the  king  of  England,  espoused  Joland^ 
daughter  of  Galeas  11.  duke  of  Milan.  Froissart,  whb  pro- 
bably was  in  his  suite,  was  present  at'  the  magnificent  re- 
^pti6n  which  Amadeus  count  of  Savoy,-  surnariied  the 
l^iint  Verd,  gave  him  on  his  return :  he  describes  the 
feasts  on  this  occasion^  which  lasted  three  days ;  and  does 
not  forget  to  tell  us  tbat  they  danced  a  virelay  of  his  com<^ 
position.  From  the  court  of  Savoy  he  returned  to  M ilan^ 
where  the  same  count  Amadeus  gave  him  a  good  cotardtej 
a  sort  of  coat,  with  twenty  florins  of  gold ;  and  from  thence 
to  Bologna  avid  Ferrara,  where  he  received  forty  ducats 
from  the  king  of  Cyprus,  and  then  to  Rome.  Instead  of 
the  itiodest  equipage  he  travelled  with  into  Scotland,  he 
wu:lndw  like  a  man  of  importance,  travelling  on  a  hand*  . 
igxStaef  horse  attended  by  a  hackney* 

:'  It  was  about  this  time  .that  Froissart  experienced  a  Joss 
which   nothing  could   recompense^   the  -  death  of  <}ueen 
Vol.  XV.  L 
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Pfaili|a|piBi,  ^hicb  tocfk  {daoe  ia  I369»     fie  connposed  a  lajr 
on  $tJbkis  .melandholy  «v€iit,  of  M^hksb,  tbowevoc^  be  was  not 
a  .witl^ess^  &ur  km  istays,  in  anoEtber  place,  that  in  A2t9S  k 
was  d^weiity-iseyeo  yosu^  since  he  had  seen  England.    Ac*- 
cprding  to  Vossius  and  Bnlla^  he  wiote  the  life  of  qiieeo 
Pbilippa ;  but  this  asaeetion  is  nQt  foundod  lon  any  prouM« 
Independently  of  the  fioiployment  of  clerk  of  the  chamber 
to  the  xjueen  of  EogJiaQd,  which  Frokaart  had  bald,  he  had 
heea  atUo  of  .the  household  of  Edward  III.  and  evea  of  that 
of  John,  king  of  Fraiioe.     Having,  however,  loat  hia  fm^ 
troness,  be  did  not  return  to  Englanfd,  bat  went  into  hia 
own  countcy,  where  he  obitained  the  living  of  Leatones.  Oi 
all  that  he  performed  during  the  time  he  exeaoited  this 
ijainistfy,  he  t^ls  us  noftbiog  xuore  than  it^at  the  4avarn- 
ke^Diecs  of  Leatines  had  five  hundred  fjoaiM^s  .of  his  money 
in  this  short  jspace  of  time  he  ^vas  their  rector.     It  is  men-* 
tioned  in  a  MS  journal  of  the  bii^op  of  Chartres,  cfaaa- 
eeUor  jto  (the  dnke  of  Aojo.u,.tbat  acoording  t^o  letfteis  sealed 
I>e€.  12,  iSSd,  this  priace  caused  to  he  aeiead  fi&y^sia 
%iHnas  of  the  Chronicle  xif  froissant,  i*ecjbar  of  .the  pamdi 
church  of  Lestinea,  which  tbe  fabtoriaii  had  saat  to  ho 
lUuminated,  and  then  to  he  forwarded  to  the  fciiig  of  Eng- 
land,  the  enemy  of  France.     Frosssaj't  attached  Uinsdf 
afterwacda  to  Winceslaus  of  Luxembourg,  dake  <of  Bm- 
bant,  |fterhaps  in  quality  of  <8ecnetary..    I'hia  prinoe  had  a 
taste  &)r  poetry ;  he  had  made  by  Froissart  a  coUeetion  of 
his  songs,   rondeaus,  and  virelays,  and  Froissart  adding 
aome  of  his  own  pieces  to  those  of  tbe  prince,  foruifid  a 
sort  of  pomaace,  under  the  title  of  '^Meliador,    or  the 
Knigtit  of  the  Sun  ;^'  but  the  duke  did  not  live  to  see  die 
completion  of  the  wsork, . for  he  died  in  ia^4; 
-     Almost  immediately  after  this  cn^ent  Froissart  foundation 
tfaer  paftDOQ  in  Guy  count  de  Blois,  who  mad^hiaiwGterk 
of  his  chapel;  and  he  testified  his  gratulaiide  by  a  f^i^BtonDi, 
and  epithalamium  on  a  roarria^  in  the  fSunily.     Hopaosorf 
the  years  1385, 1386,  and,  1387,  sometaoacs  in  the  Blaisois, 
sometimes  in  Touraine  $  but  the  co«uit  de  BUris  ha?iag 
engaged  him  to  continue  his  history,  which  be  left  un« 
finished,  he  determined  in  1388  to  t^ike  adtvantage  of  tfa# 
peace  which  was  just  concluded,  to  vi^it  tbe  court  of  Gas^ 
ton  Phoebus  count  de  Foix,  in  order  to  gain  full  inforiMu* 
tion  in  whatever  related  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  morer 
distant  provinces  of  the  kingdom.     His  health  and  age  still 
ldk)wfd  him  to  bear  gr^at  fatigoie ;  his  memory  wa^  4uffi«^ 
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cietidjf  strong  to  retom  wbatever  he  should  hear;  and  his 
ju^meBl:  dear  enough,  to  point  ont  to  him  the  use  he 
fibottld  make  of  it.  In  his  journey  to  the  count  de  Foile, 
hi9  met  on  the  road  with  sir  Espaing  dd  Lyon,  a  gallant 
Jknigiilt  wiho  had  served  ia  the  wars,  and  was  able  to  give 
him  mqcli  iplormation.  At  length  they  arrited  at  Ortez 
in  fi^arn^  the  ordiimry  lesideDce  of  «he  cnutit  de  Foiir, 
wkepe  F4x>]fisart  nvet  with  a  society  suited  to  his  views^ 
Oottiposed  of  briMFe  eaplaiiiis  wtbo  had  ^istingniiihed  them- 
selv^ea  in  combats  or  tournaments.  Here  Froissart  used  te 
entertain  iGaston,  after  supper,  by  reading  4o  him  the  ro«» 
Inonoe  df  ^^Meliador,"  which. he  bad  brought  with  him. 
After  a  conudecable  residence  at  this  court,  he  left  it  m 
the  suite  of  the  young  duchess  of  Berry,  whom  he  accom* 
lianied  to  Avigoon.  His  stay  here,  however,  was  uirfor* 
tuiMfte,  as  he  was  rotted ;  which  incident  he  madethe^sub* 
jeet  of  a  long  poem,  aoepresenting  his  loss,  and  his  expen* 
siiire  turn.  Among  other  things  lie  says  that  the  cOmposi* 
lion  iOf  his  works  had  cost  farm  706  francs,  bait  he  regrette4 
not  tfus  expence,  for  he  adds,  ^^  I  have  composed  many  a 
bisfeory  ik^bidh  wiii  be  spoken  of  by  posterity." 

After  a  series  of  travels  into  different  countiies,  for  the 
sftke  of  obtaining  information,  we  find  him  in  1390  in  hia 
own  country,  solely  oceupled  in  the  *  completion  of  Mi 
history,  at  least  until  I3d2,  when  he  wad  ag^ain  at  P^s» 
From  the  year  I S7  8  he  had  obtained  from  pope  Cttem^hslt 
V^.  the  ireveraion  of  a,ea.nonry  at  Lille,  and  in  the  c5l^ 
laetson  of  bis  poetry,  which  was  completed  in  IS 93,  and 
^ewhere,  he  calls  hioiaelf  eauoa  of  Ijitle ;  but  pope  de^ 
meiit  dying  &n  1394,  he  gsfve  up  his  espectations  of  the 
vefvafsion j  aaid  began  to  4;|ualify  himself  as  canon  and  tre^^ 
aiuier  of  the  eollegiate  churoh  of  Chiao^,  which  be  •pro*' 
babiy  tfwed  to  ite  ^riendsh^  of  the  coam  de  Slc9s.  Ifi 
1S#5,  -flfter  an  absence . of  t\iire(nty<*sev«B  yeavs,  be  retufn^ 
10  England^  where  be  was  reemvikd  W9>th  marks  of  high 
fvvour  and  affection  by  Rickaid  If.  and  the  t(^al  family ; 
and  here  he  went  on  cbUecttug  infbrmtftion  for  his  history, 
amd  bad  <the  iibniacir  to  fmssentbis  ^^  Meliador"  to  the  fcing^ 
#^o  wasimucfadiBlighted  with  it.  After  a  .resridenee  of  tb^ee 
BROitdiis,  he  was  dismissed  with  mai4os  of  prinedy  fa^ur, 
vbieb  JOB  eadttafraared  so  retarn  by  his  afffectionate  ^nd 
grateful  lamentation  on  the  death  of  his  royal  patrop,,  at 
ijie  end  of  tbfe  fourth  vol  am  e  6f  his  history. 

The  time  of  the  death  of  Froissart  has  not  been  decided 
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by  his  biographers.  He  relates  some  events  of  the  year 
1400,  and  by  some  is  thought  to  have  lived  considerably 
beyond  that  period,  but  nothing  certain  can  be  affirmed. 
He  probably  ended  his  days  in  his  own  chapter,  and  was 
interred  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne  in  the  collegiate  church. 
Although  he  was  the  author  of  S0,000  verses,  his  poetical 
character  is  forgotten,  and  he  is  now  celebrated,  and  most 
justly,  as  a  hbtorian.  His  Chronicle,  which  is  divided 
into  four  books,  comprehends  the  period  between  1326 
and  1400,  and  relates  the  events  which  took  place  not  only 
in  France,  but  in  Flanders,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with 
numerous  details  respecting  the  papal  courts  of  Rome  and 
Avignon,  and  collateral  particulars  of  the  transactions  in 
the  rest  of  Europe,  in  Turkey,  and  even  in  Africa.  -  Hit 
reputation' stands  high  as  a  faithful  and  diligent  narrator  of 
what  he  saw  and  heard.  By  the  French  he  has  been 
charged  with  gross  partiality  towards  the  English;  they 
bring!  against  him  the  crime  of  making  Edward,  and  hU 
son,  the  Black  Prince,  the  heroes  of  his  history.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  they  were  the  heroes  of  the  age  in 
which  they  flourished,  and  therefore  an  impartial  historian 
was  obliged  to  represent  them  in  their  truecolonrs,  and  to 
make  them  the  l^iding  characters.of  the  day.  Mr.  Johnesy 
to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  an  admirable  editioi>  of 
Froissart's  Chronicles,  has  successfully  vindicated  the  cha* 
racterof  the  historian  from  the  charge  of  partiality :  through- 
out the  whole  work,  he  says,'  there  is  an  evident  disposi* 
tion  to  give  praise  to  valour  on  whatever  side  it  was  eai- 
ployed.  The  historian  mourns  over  the  death  of  eaeh 
valiant  knight,  exults  in  the  success  of  every  hardy  ent€Mr- 
prize,  and  seems  carried  away  almost  by  his  chivalrous 
feelings,  independently  of  party  considerations.  Till  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Johnes's  translation,  the  best  edition. of 
the  ^^  Chronicles'*  was  that  of  Lyons  in  four  ivoltimes  folio, 
1559  ;  and  Mr.  Johnes  has  since  gratified  the  public,  wisb 
by  an  equally  accurate  and  well  illustrated  edition  of 
Frbissart's  continuator,  Monstrelet.  ^ 

FRONTEAU  (John),  canon  regular,  of  the  congrega^ 
tion  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Paris,  was  born  at  Angers  in  1614.  His  father,  wsms  a  no^ 
tary  of  that  place.     He  was  first  educated  under  a  private 

1  life  of  Froissart,  by  St.  Palaye,  translated  and  edited  by  Thomas  Jobniesy 
esq.  M.  P.  ISOl,  8yo,  a  work  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  referring  to  any 
other  antbority* 
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ecclesiastic  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Angers,  and  is  said  to 
have  made  such' rapid  progress  in  these-  his  early  studies, 
that  in  less  than  Ave  years  he  couid  readily  translate  into 
Latin  and  Greek.  On  his  return  to  Angers  he  studied 
three  years  in  the  college  of  the  oratory  there,  and  viras 
afterveards  sent  to  that  of  La  Fleche,  where  he  completed 
his  classical  course.  In  1 630  he  took  the  habit  of  a  canou 
regular  of  the  abbey  of  Toussaint,  at  Angers,  and  made 
profession  the  year  following.  Having  dedicated  his  phi- 
losophical thesis  to  father  Favre,  this  led  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  latter^  by  whose  orders  he  came  to  Paris  in 
1€S6,  and'in  16^37  was  chosen  profesisor  of  philosophy  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve.  His  first  qourse  of  philoso- 
phical lectures  being  finished  in  1639,  he  was  employed 
to  lecture  on  divinity,  which  he  did  with  equal  reputation, 
following  the  principles  of  St.  Thomas,  to  which  he  was 
much  attached;  but  bis  lectures  were  not  dry  and  scholas- 
tic, but  enlivened  by  references  to  the  fathers^  and  to 
ecclesiastical  history,  a  knowledge  of  which  he  thought 
would  render  them  more  useful  to  young  students :  and 
besides  his  regular  lectures  oa  theology,  he  held  every 
week  a  conference  on  some  subject  of  morals,  or  some  part 
of  the  scriptures.  Jansenius  having  published  his  ^^  Au* 
gustinus,^'  he  i«ad  it^with  attention,  and  thought  he  dis- 
covered in  it  the  tf ue  sentiments  of  St.  Augustine.  Some 
time  after,  the  Jesuits  having  invited  him  to  be  present  at 
the  theological  theses  of  the  college  of  Clermont,  arid 
having  requested  him  to  open  the  ceremony,  he  delivered 
a  very  learned  and  eloquent  discourse,  which  was  at  first 
well  received,  but  having  attacked  a  proposition  concern- 
ing predestination,  he  was  suspected  of  inclining  towards 
innovation.  In  a  conference,  however,  with  two  fathers 
of  the  congregation,  he  explained  his  sentiments  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  satisfy  them.  In  1648  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Paris,  although  with  some  oppo- 
sition from  the  members  of  the  university,  not  upon  his 
own  account,  but  that  of  the  fathers  of  the  congregation 
in  general,  who  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the 
university  by  the  erection  of  a  number  of  independent 
seminaries. 

•  After  passing  some  years  in  the  quiet  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  he  encountered  some  opposition  in  consequence 
of  the  five  propositions  condemned  by  the  popes  Innocent 
X.  and  Alexander  VIL     He  was  now  suspected  of  favour-* 
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iog  the  Janseniatsr,  snd  of  asserting  thai  ncr  one  eould  sign 
the  formubry  without  distinguiabing  the  fact  fion  the 
right  This  induced  bim  to  quit  his  office  of  regent  ia 
1^54,  uid  atti^ept  of  the  conventual  prlcH^y  of  Benay^  im 
the  diocese  of  Angers,  Here,  however,  he  did  not  con* 
stantly  reside,  but  preached  frequently  in  some  cathedrals^ 
and  performed  the  duties  of  bis  office  as  ebancellar  of 
the  university,  until  1661,  when  happening  to  be  at  Benay, 
he  received  an  order  from  the.  court  to  remain  there  until* 
farther  orders.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  apjlMrobatioa 
be  bad  given  to  a  French  translation  of  the  Missal  of  M*. 
Yoisin,  which  at  first  he  did  not  choose,  to  revoke.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  while  be  Tiedtured  to  express 
liberal  notions,  he  had  the  cousage  •  to.  makitaift  'them* 
against  the. authority  of  his  superions,  for  be  soon  conc»{^ 
every  point,  and  offered^  to  sign  the  formulary  albove* 
siaentioiied,  which  be  had  hitherto  refused^  aikd  aceoxdr- 
ii}g]y  was  permitted  to  return  to  Paris  in  1 66*2,  where  thei 
archbishop  of  Sens  bestowed  on  him  the  office*  of  psios-- 
Qur6  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen*  of  Momargis ;  but  dias:  be  en* 
joyed  but  a  very  few  diays,^  being  seized  with,  a  disorder 
which  carried  him  ofFy  April  17,  1662,  wheor  only  forty «^ 
eight  years  of  age.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  readkig  iw 
ecclesiastical  and  profane  history  ;  aod  as  a  preacher  wa» 
lively  and  eloquent.  He  obtained  much  reputation  for  his 
discourses  when-  bestowing  the  degree  of  master  of  ams^. 
which  was  his  province  for  fifteen  years.  He  was  an  abW 
linguist,  not  o^ly  in  the  modern,  but  ancient,  and  parti* 
cularly  die  Eastern  languages.  Dupin,  who  gives  bim  in- 
other  respects  a  very  high  character,  observes,  that  he^ 
never  attached  himself  so  closely  to  any  subject  as.  to 
handle  i^  thoroughly,  but  was  always  making  discoveries, 
starting  conjectures,  and  formjng  new  ideas,  and*  giving. 
his  subject  a  turn  altogether  uncommon. 

His  works  were,  1.  '^  Summa  totius  philosophise  e  D. 
Thorn®  Aquinatis  doctrina,"  Paris,  1640,  fol.  2.  "  Tho- 
mas a  Kempis  vindicatus  per  unum  e  Canonicis  regulari* 
bus  congregationis  Gallicanae,''  Paris,  1641,  8'vo.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  to  prove  that  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  noli 
Oerson,  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  **  Imitation,^'  &c» 
and  it  produced  a  controiwrsy,  of  which  some  notice  will 
be  taken  in  our  article  on  that  writer.  3.  *<  Ivonis  Carno^ 
tensis  Episcopi  opera,"  Paris,  1 647,  fol.  This  edition  o£ 
the  works  of  Ives  de  Chartres  gave  some  offence  ta  Soachei|. 
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4fhme  nfMscs*  he  had)  adtofrted;  aivd  he  wm  <l))lig^d  eo  d^e(^)d 
bkliaelf  iiy  a  letter  ad(k^!»ed'  to  the  bishop  of  Pay.  4. 
^  liNissevtMtio  pUiologica  de  virginkate  hotiorata,  e^uditiay 
adbmcKflii^  {cecuiida/'  ibid.  1651.  5.  ^*  Antitheses  Ai^gusN 
tini  et  Caivini/'  ibidi  1651,  16nio.  In' this  be  give^^  the 
paraUdt  pas^agerof  St.  Auso^m  and  Calvin  on  the  subject 
ef  grafi«.  The  general  of  the  coagi^egation^  thinkifig  it 
iiight'  tAake  same  noise  in  the  world,  sliippressed  all  the 
eofnes  except  one,  from  which  a  friend  of  Fronteau  bad- si 
nevr  edition  printed.  €.  '^Kalendarium  Rontamiik),''  tati^n 
ftckn  an  ancient  MS.  andiliustrated-by  a  preface  and  two 
I,*  on  festival' days,  and  saints^  days,  itiid*.  165^^ 
7.  '«  Obitio  in  obitunl  M^tthaei  Mol^,"  ibid.  1*656, 
4fb(^.  MdI6  wmi  Ibeeper  of  the  deals.  He'  published  also 
TBfioiiB  epistles  atkl  tract*  on  aubjects  of  ecclediaistical  his^ 
lory.  His  own  lifewai^  published  in  1663,  4lx>,  under  the 
tide  ^  Joan.  Frontoni^'  Memoria  disertij^  pei^  aittteos  vitosque 
ehnnssinios  encomiisi  celefaqrata.^  ^ 

J?R&NTiNU8  (Sextus  JaLius),  a  Roman  writer,  who^ 
ffloiMrisbed!  in  di«  first  cetitury^  and  was  in  high  repute 
undev  VesfNtsiaci,  Titus^-  Doinitifeul>  Kerva,  and  Trajaa^ 
viras  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  a'  great  officer"  who  com«* 
manded  the  Roman  armies  in'  Englaiird,'  and  elsewher^^  with 
mceess ;  and.  he  is  mentioned  in  high  terms  of  panegyric 
by  all  the  writers' of  his  time;  He  wa^  city- praetor  When 
Vespasian  and  Titus  were  consuls.  Nerva  made  hi^-  du^ 
lalor  of  the  aqo«educts,  which  occasioned' Him  to  write' his 
treatise,  *'  £>e  Aquaeductibus  Urbis-  Romae.''  He  ^ote 
also  *^  Tres  libro&  Stmtagematum/'  or,  concerning'  tlie 
stratagems  used  in  war  by  the  most  eminent  Greek  and 
Romafft  commanders ;  and  afterwards  added  a  fourth,  con- 
taining exaitiples  of  those  arts  and  mastims,  discoursed  of 
ki'the  former.  These  two  works  are  still  extant,  together 
with  a  piece  "  De  Re  Agraria ;"  and  another,  "  De  Limi- 
libuB.'*  They  have  been  often  printted  separately,  but 
were  all  published  together  in  a  neat  edition  at  Amsterdam 
itt'  1^6^  1,  with  notes^  by  Robertus  Keuchenius,  who  has 
placed  at  the  end  the  fragments  of  several  works  of  Fron-^ 
tiniiB  that  are  lost.  This*  eminent  man  died  in  the  year 
10<6,'  under  Trajan,  and  was  succeeded  as  augur  by  the 
3^iinger  Pliny^  who  mentions  him  with  honour.  He  for« 
bade  any  mQnum^nt  to  be  erected  to  him  after  his  deatj), 

'  Dupin.—- Nicei'ODi  yoUXXI* — Moreri, 
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declaring,  that  every  man  was  sure  to  be  remembered 
without  any  such  testimonial,  if  he  had  lived  so  as  to  de« 
serve  it.  His  words,  as  Pliny  has  preserved  them,  were 
these :  '^  Impensa  monument!  supervacua  est ;  memorta 
nostri  durabit,  si  vita  meruimus.'" 

FRONTON  (Du  Due,  or  Le  Due),  known  by  the  name 
of  Fronto  DuejEUS,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  the  son  of  a 
counsellor  of  Bourdeaux,  where  he  was  bom  in  1558,  and 
made  a  Jesuit  in  1577.  He  studied  with  unwearied  appli' 
cation  the  Greek  tongue,  and  became  one  of  the  ablest 
translators  and  editors  of  Greek  works  in  his  time.  He 
published  notes  and  corrections,  both  on  the  text  and  on 
the  translations  of  many  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers,  particularly  St.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,.  St. 
Basil,  St  Gregory  de  Nazianzen,  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Zonaras,  Balsamon,  &c.  But  his  principal  work.  is.  bis 
edition  of  the  works  of  St  Chrysostom,  6  vols.  foL  Paris, 
1609 — 1624,  and  reprinted  there  in  1636,  and  at  Franc-»  , 
fort  in  1698.  He  was  also  engaged  in  controversy,  and 
wrote  against  Philip  du  Plessis  Mornay.  He  died  at  Paris, 
Dec,  12,  1624.  Dupin  informs  us  that  he  was  as  much 
esteemed  for  his  prudence  and  modesty  as  for  his  learning 
and  judgment,  that  his  merit  was  equally  acknowledged  by  ^ 
catholics  and  protestants,  and  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
learned  man  in  either  communion  with  whom  he  did  not 
correspond.  * 

FROWDE  (Philip),  an  English  poet,  was  the  son  of  a 
gentleman,  who  had  been  post- master  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  and  the  grandson  of  sir  Philip  Frowde,  a  loyal  officer 
\n  king  Charles  I.^s  army.  He  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Oxford,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  being  distinguished 
by  Addison,  who  took  him  under  his  protection.  While 
be  remained  there  he  became  the  author  of  several  pieces 
of  poetry,  some  of  which,  in  Latin,  were  pure  and  elegant 
enough  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  *^  Muss  Angli- 
cans.'^ He  wrote  likewise  two  tragedies :  ^^  The  Fall  of 
Saguntum,^'  dedicated  to  sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and  "  Phi- 
lotas,'*  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Chesterfield.  Neither  of 
these  were  very  successful  on  the  stage,  to  which  they  were 
thought  less  adapted  than  to  the  closet  He  died  at  his 
lodgings  in  Cecil-street  in  the  Strand,  Dec.  19, 1738  ;  and 

1  Taciti  Agico1a.-^VotRiug  de  Scient  Matb.-^Fabric.  Bibl.  Lat. — A  list  of  Qie 
ediiioas  of  his  wor^s  is  given  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Bibliographical  Dictionary.— Saxv 
OnoiQast.  *  Moreri  in  Dae,— Niceroiii  Tol.  SQpCVill. 
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in  the  London  Daily-Post  had  the  following  character 
given  him :  "  Though  the  elegance  of  Mr.  Frowde*s  writ- 
ings has  recommended  him  to  the  general  public  esteem, 
the  politeness  of  his  genius  is  the  least  amiable  part  of  his 
character  ;  for  he  esteemed  the  talents  of  wit  and  learning, 
only  as  th€iy  were  conducive  to  the  excitement  and  practice 
of  honour  and  humanity.  Therefore,  with  a  soul  chearful^ 
benevolent,  and  virtuous,  he  was  in  conversation  genteelly 
delightful,  in  friendship  punctually  sincere,  in  death  Chris^ 
tianly  resigned.  No  man  could  live  more  beloved;  no 
private  man  could  die  more  lamented.'' ' 

FRUGONI  (Chakles  Innocent),  an  Italian  poet,  was 
born  November  21,  1692,  at  Genoa,  of  a  noble  family, 
which  ended  in  him.  He  was  persuaded  by  his  tutors  to 
enter  the  order  of  regular  clerks  of  Somasquo ;  but  that 
confined  life  was  so  contrary  to  his  gay  temper,  and  fond- 
ness for  pleasure,  that  he  obtained  leave  from  the  pope  to 
quit  the  order,  and  remain  a  secular  priest  Frugoni  then 
settle  at  Parma,  where  the  different  sovereigns  procured 
him  all  the  conveniences  of  life;  but  the  infant  don  Philip 
showed  yet  greater  attention  to  him  than  the  rest.  He 
gave  him  the  titles  of  court  poet,  inspector  of  the  theatres, 
and  secretary  of  the  fine  arts.  He  died  at  Parma,  Decern* 
her  20,  1768.  His  poems  are  much  esteemed  by  the  Ita- 
lians, and  his  songs,  in  particular,  were^the  delight  of  his 
contempora«ies.  An  edition  of  this  author's  works  was 
published  at  Parma  in  1779,  in  10  vols.  8 vo.  They  con- 
sist of  every  species  of  minor  poems. ' 

FRUMENTIUS  (St.),  a  Romish  saint,  is  usually  called 
the  Apostle  of  Ethiopia,  on  account  of  bis  having  first  pro- 
pagated Christianity  in  that  country,  in  the  fourth  century. 
He  was  the  nephew  of  one  Meropius,  a  philosopher  of 
Tyre,  who  being  induced  to  travel  to  Ethiopia,  carried  with 
him  his  two  nephews,  Frumentius  and  Edesius,  with  whose 
education  he  had  been  entrusted.  In  the  course  of  their 
voyage  homewards,  the  vessel  touched  at  a  certain  port  to 
take  in  provisions  and  fresh  water,  and  the  whole  of  the 
passengers  were  murdered  by  the  barbarians  of  the  coun- 
try, except  the  two  children,  whom  they  presented  to  the 
king,  who  resided  atAxuma,  formerly  one  of  the  greatest 
cities  of  the  East.  The  king,  being  charmed  with  the  wit 
and  sprightliness  of  the  two  boys^  had  them  carefully  edu« 

<  Biog.  Dram.--CLbber'8  LWei.  •  Diet  Hist  , 
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^aleci-,  stBd-wheagvownupy  made  Ed^iis  bib  eu^-Wlirer^ 
and  FrtunQOtms,  who  was  the  elder^  his  ti^svr^f  atid  8€«* 
Gjpetary  of  siaie,  entt'ostiiig  him  with  alt  the  fmbtie  yvritmgsi 
and  ac€(Hui^«  Nop  weore  thay  less^  highly  hoM«ieed  a^M^v 
the  hiog's  d^srtbr  by  the  q^eeti,  who  vmm  veg^at  duvifi^  h^ 
soo-'s  mnof^y.  Frumenuui^  bad  the  pri&cipe^  maoageiDeBi 
of  affairs,  and  sooo  turitc^  hi^  attenlion  to  higbep  objecta 
^BtAik  ^e  potiii^s  of  the  <^oaQtpy«  He  B^et  with<  some  Ron 
mafi  E>erohan4^  whe  traded  tb^e,  a«id  having  by  tbeis 
faeaa3  disc^orored  sonsi^  Cbriatia»s  who*  weie  in  the  kiag*-» 
doniy  he  encouraged  tbem  te  associate  for  the  piivpeses  of 
feUgious  w<H^ip  ;  -■  and  at  length  erected  a  cburck  for  their 
1196 ;  and  certain  natives^,  ioistructed  in'  the  gospel,  were 
converted.  On  the  young  king's  accession  te  this  govern.- 
laeaty  Frmaentkus,  though  with-  iBueh  relviolaoce  en  the 
part  of  tkse  king  and  his  a^eihep,  obtained  lea^im  to  vetum 
to  bis  owa^  QQUotry^  £desius  accordingly  mtumed  to 
Tyre  »  bu{i  Fruinient-in&,  on  his/aitrival  at  ^^3»ftd«i%  cea^ 
^ujiicated  bis  adventturea  co  Athanasius  the  bishepy<  and 
kiformed him  of  tb^probabiiiity  of  cew^rtiog the couatry 
to  Cbristtafiity,  if  ,«Bi^sianai?ies  weate-  sent  tbitber*  Oil 
pature  consideration,  Atban^tsittft'  cold  him^  that  none 
was  so  fit  ibv  the-  office  as  hi^oself.  He  oonsecrated  him 
therefore  first  bisbopr  of  tbii  Indians,  and  FrumenthiB  te^ 
turning  to  a  people  wbo^  bad  been  acqwuinted  mtb  bis 
iniegeity  and  capacity,  preached  the  gospel  wiib  ameb 
siAQcess,  and  erected  many  cburcbeis,  akhougb  die  em** 
peror  Constantius  endec^v^yfed' to  introduce  ArioniiNny  and 
^ma\\y  ordered  that  Frumenties,  should  be  deposed;  and 
an  Ariaft  bishop:  appc^ted;buti  the  country  was  b^ypily 
put  of  bid  oeacb.  Frunsentius  is  supposed  to  have  died 
aboqt  the  year  360^  The  Abyssiniai^  booeup  bim.«as  the 
apostle  of  the  country  of  the  Axumitefit,  which- ia  tbe.  nose 
eon^darable  |)art  of  their  empire.  ^ 

FtlVE  (TjKOAftAs), :  au  ingenioes  artist,  was  a  native  o£ 
Ireland,,  where  be  w»9  born  in  1710*  lie  came  very  early^ 
to  Londeii^  when  he  practiced  portrait'painting  in  oil^ 
crayons,  and  in  miniature.  In  173^4*  be  bad  tbe  honour  of 
painting  bis  royal  highness,  Frederick  prince  of  Wales^  a 
Ml  length,,  now  in  Sadler's^hall,  Gheapside.  But  hia 
geniild  vvaa-  not  confined  to  this  art^  and  it  is  said  thai  bo 
waifr  tbe  inventor  and  first  manufacturer  of  porcdain  ia 

It  Butler's  Sa'mts.— *Milaeir'i»  Cb,  Hist,  .   * 
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(ngbm^y  aod  diai  he  ^paat  flflMB  jean  of  hk  lifis  m  brin^w 
H>g  tl^  to  ptfrfiectiQR  at  a  maimJfUstory  atBowy  during 
vbiQhy  fk^  ooi^titutioH  being  ii^paired  by  constaady  work<» 
U)g^  fomace^y  he  xeured  ioto  Wa]ie9»  wid^  little  h6ps.  of 
veeovery.  H^e,  however,  bis  heal|th>  wb^  perfectly  ra-« 
ai^ored,  ^nd  be  returned  again  to  London,  and  resaitied  hi« 
pK|fe$sio%  to  which  be  now  added  the  art  of  mezaBotkita 
ei^eaTing,  and  had  considerate  employtnenl  and  acicoess^ 
botb  asr  a  paiot^  and  engraver.  He-  died  o(  adecHoe^ 
bpoi^ht  onrby  intense  appJieas^iQii,  Apx&IrS,  1760^.: 
.  I«i  the  first  exhibition  in- 1760  there  was  a  balf-lengtb 
po€|rait  of  the  famous  singer,-  Lererktge,.  which  was^  painted!' 
by!  Fi^yOy.  and  possessed  very  coosiderable  merk ;  and  in 
the  ex'liibkion  of  tb^  following  year  be.  also  bad  pictures  inr 
ajl  t^e  di&re|it  processes  of  oil-cokiurs,  cfay<)ns,  and  ipi«4 
nifttiH^e*  Of  bis  mezzotinto  ppoductionsi^  there  are:  tan 
h^iBids  ^  largpe  as  hfe ;  one  of  them  the  porti^ait  of  the  artisit 
b^ilMself ;,  to  wbicli.  oaay  be  added  two  odb^  portraits  o€ 
^eii^  majesties,  the  same  size  with  the  former,  but  itiferiop 
i^eKecution.  He  bad  issued  propolis  Ln  176a  for  twelv«^ 
beadis  ill  the  above'  manneff,  but  we-  presume  his  iHaess  and 
sjLibseqiieiit  dealii  prevented  his^  completing  more  than  six ;» 
i,n;  these,  however,  be  shewted  rather  more  inidqstry  than! 
JMdgiQeBtf;  ihff  no  hlraoch  of  eti^raviQg^.whethier  in  mezzo- 
tinto,  or  in  strokes,  can  be  suited  to  the  display  of  portraits^ 
of  such  magnitude.  ^ 

FRYTH.     See  FRITH, 

yUCHS,  or  FUCHSIUS  (Leonard),  an  eminent  Ger- 
man physician  and  botanist,  was  bora  at  Weinbding,  in* 
BaFarijI^  in  ISQl.  After  a  classical  education  afc  HailbruRf 
aiKl  Erfurt,  be  went  in  his  nineteenth  year  to  Ingoldstad^, 
wheve  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  learned  languages  under 
Gs^mius  and  Ceporinus,  two  eminent  professors,  who  ha<t 
^mbxaced  tbe  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  which  they> 
imparted  to.  their  pupil.  He  rec^ved  tbe  degree  of  master 
of  arts^  in  1521,  and  having  also  studied  medicine^  waa 
^duEiitted  to  his  doctor's  degree  in  1524.  He  first  prac- 
tised at  Munich,  where  he  married,  and  had  a  large  family, 
and  in  15226.  he  removed  to  Ingoldstadt,  and  was  made 
professor  of  medicine ;  but  his  religion  occasioning  some 
trouble,  be  settled  at  Onoltzbach  about  two  years  after- 
wards^ under  the  patronage  auid  protection   of  George, 

}  £divard»'s  Paii>tc|*s, — Strutt'e  Dictionary .^Geut.  Mag.  vol.  X^IV« 
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margrave  of  Bayreuth.  Here  he  was  very  suocessful  as  a 
practitioner,  and  published  some  treatises  on  the  healing 
art.  In  1533,  the  management  of  the  university  of  Ingold- 
stadt  being  committed,  by  William  duke  of  Bavaria,  to 
Leonard  Eccius,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  acquainted  with  the 
merit  of  Fuchs,  be  procured  his  return  to  his  former  profes- 
sorship ;  but  his  zeal  for  the  reformed  religion  was  still  too 
prominent  not  to  give  offence,  especially,  we  should  sup- 
pose, to  John  Eccius  (see  Eccius),  then  a  professor  there, 
and  he  returned  to  Onoltzbach.  Two  years  after,  how- 
ever, he  found  an  honourable  asylum  in  the  university  of 
Tubingen,  which  Ulric,  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  had  deter- 
mined to  supply  with  protestant  professors,  and  where  he 
provided  Fuchs  with  an  ample  salary,  and  every  encou- 
ragement. In  this  place  he  remained  until  his  death,  May 
10,  1566.  He  died  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  children, 
full  of  faith  and  fortitude,  having  in  the  course  of  his  ill- 
ness been  observed  to  experience  no  relief  from  his  suffer- 
ings, but  while  conversing  with  his  friends  on  the  subjects 
of  religion  and  a  future  state,  which  made  him  forget  every 
thing  else,  and  he  expressed  himself  with  all  his  usual 
energy  and  perspicuity.  He  was  interred,  the  day  after 
his  death,  in  a  burying-ground  adjoining  to  the  town, 
where  his  first  wife  had  been  deposited  but  little  more  than 
three  years  before. 

Some  botanical  remarks  of  Fuchs,  relating  principally 
to  the  Arabian  writers,  are  found  in  the  2d  volume  of  the 
**  Herbarium"  of  Brunfelsius.  But  the  work  on  which 
bis  reputation  in  this  study  chiefly  rests,  is  his  "  His- 
toria  Plantarum,"  published  at  Basil  in  1542,  fol,  with 
numerous  wooden  cuts.  A  German  edition  appeared  the 
following  year.  In  this  work  he  chiefly  copies  Dioscorides, 
adding  a  few  remarks  of  his  own,  and  falling,  as  Haller 
observes,  into  the  common  error  of  the  writers  of  his  time, 
who  expected  to  find  in  their  own  cold  countries  the 
plants  of  those  more  genial  climates  where  the  ancients 
studied  botany  and  medicine.  The  publication  of  Fuchs, 
though  nearly  on  a  par  with  those  of  other  learned 
men  of  his  time,  would  probably  have  been  long  since 
forgotten,  were  it  not  for  the  transcendant  merit  of  its 
wooden  cuts,  inferior  to  those  of  Brunfelsius  alone  in  exe- 
cution, and  far  exceeding  them  in  numberl  They  chiefly 
indeed  consist  of  pharmaceutical  plants,  which  though 
mere  outlines,  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  fidelity  and 
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elegance.  These  original  editions  are  become  very  rare ; 
but  copies  and  translations  of  them,  various  in  merit,  are 
common  throughout  Europe.  Amongst  the  poorest  of 
these  is  a  French  duodecimo,  printed  at  Lyons,  under  the 
title  of  Le  Benefice  Coroinun,  in  1555,  for  which  our 
author  is  certainly  not  responsible,  and  it  is  rather  hard  in 
Linnaeus  to  class  him,  on  account  of  some  such  spurious 
editions,  under,  the  heads  of  monstrosi  and  rudes  in  his 
*^  Bibiiotheca  Botanica,"  though  indeed  he  there  properly 
stands  amongst  the  usitatissimi  with  respect  to  bis  original 
edition.  By  some  of  his  writings,  especially  bis  ^'  Cor* 
narus  furens,'^  published  in  1 545,  against  Cornarus,  who 
bad  attack^  his  ^^  Historia  Piantarum''  in  a  work  entitled 
.".  Vulpecula  excoriata,''  he  appears  to  have  been  vehement 
in  controversy,  but  in  his  general  character  and  deport- 
ment he  is  said  to  have  been  dignified  and  amiable^  with  a 
fine  manly  person,  and  a  clear  sonorous  voice.  His  piety, 
temperance,  and  indefatigable  desire  to  be  useful^  were 
alike  exemplary*  As  a  lecturer  he  was  peculiarly  admired 
jand  followed,  especially  in  his  anatomical  courses.  The 
famous  Yesalius  was  present  at  one  of  his  lectures,  in  which 
he  found  himself  criticized.  He  afterwards  familiarly  ad- 
dressed  the  professor,  saying,/^  why  do  you  attack  me 
who  never  injured  you  ?*'  "  Are  you  Yesalius  ?"  exclaimed 
Fuchs.  "  You  see  him  before  you,"  replied  the  former. 
On  which  great  mutual  congratulations  ensued,  and  a 
strict  friendship  was  formed  between  these  learned  misn. 
Fuchs  was  so  famous  throughout  Europe,  that  the  great 
Cosmo  duke  of  Tuscany  invited  him,  with  the  offer  of  a 
salary  of  600  crowns,  to  become  professor  of  medicine  at 
Pisa,  which  he  declined.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  also 
bore  testimony  to  his  merit,  by  sending  him  letters  with 
the  insignia  of  nobility,  which  honour  also  Fuchs  for 
some  time  declined.  He  was  indi£Perent  to  money,  as  well 
as  to  all  other  than  literary  fame.  ^  His  great  ambition  was, 
whenever  he  undertook  in  his  turn  the  rectorship  of  the 
university,  to  promote  good  order,  industry,  and  improve- 
ment among  the  students,  whom  he  governed  with  paternal 
assiduity,  and  affection.  Two  colleges  were  always  under 
bis  immedis^te  care,  oue  of  them  founded  by  duke  Ulric 
for.  students  q£  divinity  alone,  and  more  amply  endowed 
by  his  son  and  successor.  ^ 

*  Melchior   Adam  in  v«t.   German,    medic. — Niceron,  vol.   XVUT. — Waller 
Bib]bBot,«*"l1ielaiter  part  from  Dr.  Smith  ^i  Rses's  Cyclo^aB  t. — Saxii  Onoinatt. 
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FUE8SU,  or  PUSSLI  (J6«N  Gasmrd),  a  Swiw  «?»tikl, 
•lid  a  man  c^  cotifiiderabJe^  learnif^,  was  bern  at  Kuri^ 
io  r706.     After  acquiiing  the  eienients  of  paintfng  from  K 
very  indifferent  artist,  he  left  his  country  in  nbe  .eigiiteeia^h 
year  of  bis  age,  and  going  to  Vienna,  associated  Jnitisdif 
mtk  Sedelnieier.     Gran  and  Meinens  were  his  principdl 
guides,  if  he  could  be  said  to  have  any  other  guide  tfeati 
fais  own  genius.     He  became  well  known  at  court,  but  hk 
love  of  independence  induced  htm  to  nefuse  irery  advanta- 
geous offers.     He  would  not,  howeTer,  have  probBA)ly  ever 
left  Vienna,  had  not  the  prince  of  Sdbwarzenburg  per^ 
auaded  him  to  go  to  Badstadf,  where  he  beoaiM  the  fa* 
Veurite  of  the  couit.     Among  others  whose  poirtrailB  h^ 
painted  was  the  ^ftargmve  of  Ildudtttdi,  wtiD  had  a  gveat 
affectHm  for  him,  and  advised  him  to  go  to  laid^ragkboiirg^ 
which  be  did  iwith  letters  of  ireconMneivdation  to  the  duhe  of 
Wirfef  mh^rg,  mhxa  immeMiiateiy  took  bitB  into  bis  servioei. 
Meve  tie  passed  lii«' tinae  very  agreeably,  making  ooccsiomd 
excuffsions  to  pahgit  the  portraits  of  persons  of  distioction^ 
until  the  war  af  Poland,  when  <the  Entrance  of  the  French 
into  GeroKuiy  -threw  every  thing  into  confusion.   The  dufa^ 
his  patron  at  the  satiae  time  fell  sick,  and  was  reiaorred  to 
Sttttgard,  but  on  FuessU's  leaving  him  to  go  to  Nurenoberg^ 
kis  bigbopess  pneseated  bim  with  a  gold  watch,  andtsequestied 
fai«  to  ireturu  when  the  state  of  public  a'flaini  wair  cbsng«d* 
At  Nareadiei^  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  s^e  the  celebrated 
3«^6t  iCupa^&ki',  of  whose  manners  he  had  imbibed  an  un-* 
>fiiToarable  impression,  but  he  was  agreeably,  disappointed, 
and  they  beoame  friends  from  dseir  first  interview.     After 
remaining -six  afinfftiM'ait  Nuremberg,  the  d«ike  of  Wiruem* 
ber.g  died,  mad  dMr^e  being  no  iaoiaieedtate  pmspect  of 
peaee,  Fues^  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  tn  1T4(> 
■larrted.     Although  his  wife  was  a  <v«iy  amiable  woman^ 
he  tised  to  «ay  that  manfiage  was  incompatible  with  the 
colli vation  of  the  fine  arts :  if,  /bow^t^,  he  feh  ibinisdf 
ecoadionally  distorb«d  by  domestic  cares,  he  iwad  tdie  hap-* 
ptness  t(5  oi»nm4ifricatie    bis  art  to  his  thred  sons.  Row 
dolph,  who  settled  at  Vienna ;  fimry,  at  present  so  weM 
known  in  £ai  gland  ;  and  Caspar,  who  died  in  tfaa  vigour  al 
life,  an  entomologist  of  fidelity,  discrinednation,  and  taste. 

Fuessli's  talents  and  r^puiation  procured  hkn  tfee  £iend- 
ship  of  the  greatest  artists  of  his  time,  and  Maogsftsentiiim- 
his  treatise  **  on  the  beautiful,"  which  he  published  with 
a  preface.   Winkelmann,  especially,  lived  in  great  intimacy 
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ivkb  bim.  £[»  <tflurte  for  poetryalso  procured  ii^  the  ^d- 
<|uaiatanae  and  oorrei^mideiice  of  Keist,  Klop$took^  Wie-* 
kiid)  Bofdaier,  and  Breiunguer,  nor  was  beles^  4re^cted 
by  nuoiy  pcnoiM  of  the  first  distinction  in  rmh,  mA  Ms 
bonse  was  freqaented  by  ail  the  literati  of  his  titiie,  whom 
be  delighted  bybis-eoaversatton-talevYts.  Nor  was  be  in* 
coQsiderafale  as  a  patron  of  %be  arts.  He  tgave  lessons 
gratis  to  cnaDy  young  persons,  aod  made  collections  tb 
assist  them  in  tdskeir  studies  and  tra;^els,  emiploying  bis 
interest  witb  the  gr«at  only  fof  tbe  benefit  ^f  genius  an4 
talents.  In  11 M  and  1742  be  bad  ibe'«sisforttine  to  lose 
his  two  £ciends  Kupe^ki  and  Rugeftdas,  both  whose  lives 
be  mvoiey  and  this  etnployflnent  seems  td  have  stiggested  to 
him  ^  Tbe  Lives  'of  the  Artist  of  S^wit^erland/'  which  he  ' 
wots  with  great  ^ele^aoce  and  critical  discrimination^ '  H6 
puUisfacd  idso  A  ^*  Caitalogue  raisenn^  of  tke  best  Engvav^ 
ings.*'  iiii  own  •cottectiou  was  upcon^monly  nch  in  the 
fiaast  apeciinenK  of  that  art.  Of  his  paiatitigi^)  his  son  ap- 
peals ix>  the  series  of  oonsular  portraits,  which  he  painted 
after  ivis  reUirn  ^to  ^^riob,  engraved  in  mezsot^to  by 
Pxeisler  and  o4d»e4'8,  as  a  iair-^est  of  bis  stymie  and4«sie. 
He  died  at  Zurich,  May  6,  4  78>) .  His  lives  of  Rttgetidas 
aod  Kopeaki  were  piaUi^ed  at  Zurich  in  115^  ;  his  Swiss 
Artists  in  6  vols.  1769 — 1779 ;  and  his  Cat«dogue  of  'En- 
graVfCrs  and  their  works,  in  1770.  Besidei^  these  bepub^- 
I^iahed  ^^  Winkeimann's  Letters  to  bis  friends  in  Switzer-^ 
laad,''    1778,  atid  Mengs  f'  On  Beanty,'*  in  1770.* 

FiJGCEJA,  (il'ULDaic)y  an  eminent  benefactor  to  literal 
tore,  was  born  at  A^gsborg  in  1526,  and  deserves  a  place- 
in  >this  woitk  for  bis  affection  to  learning  and  learned  men^ 
His  family  was  considerable  for  its  antiquity  and  opulence; 
and  Tbi^antts  informs  «iS|  that  when  Cbarleift  V.  changed 
the  {^QTernment  ^f  Augsburg,  m  1 548,  be  uotninated  the 
fismily  of  the  Fnggers  among  ^ose  who  thencef<>rward 
were  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  senators.  Yet  this  iU 
htttrious  family,  as  all  the  genealogical  writersof  Geniian jr 
notice,  sprttAg  from  a  weaver,  whe>  in  1^70,  was  made 
firee  of  the  cky  of  Augsburg.  Hitldric  bad  been  ebamber'* 
lain  to  pope  Paul  liL  and  afterwards  turned  protestant. 
He  laid  out  gi^eat  sums  in  purchasing  good  manuscripts  of 

ancifiiit  autborB,  and ^^getti^ig  them  printed;  and  for  thii 

■• 
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purpose  he  for  some  time  allowed  a  salaiy  to  the  fambcn^ 
Henry  Stephens.  His  relations  were  so  incensed  at  hifn^ 
for  the  money  he  expended  in  this  way,  that  they  brbaght 
an  action  against  him,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
declared  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs,  TbuannS|  and 
some  other  writers  observe,  that  this  sentence  proif^ounced 
against  Fugger  plunged  him  into  a  deep  melancholy,  which 
accompanied  him  almost  to  his  grave ;  but  it  is  asserted  in 
his  epitaph,  that  he  was  unmoved  at  the  shock,  and  that 
he  was  soon  after  restored  to  his  estate.  He  had  retired  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  died  in  1584;  having,  bequeathed 
:his  library,  which  was  very  considerable,  to  the  Sector 
Palatine,  with  a  fund  for  the  maintensmce  of  six  scholars. ' 

FULBECK  ( Wiluam),  an  English  law-writer,  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Fulbeck,  who  was  mayor  of  Lincoln  at  the 
time  of  bis  death  in  1566.     He  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Benedict  in  that  city  in  1 560,  entered  as  a  commoner 
of  St.  Alban  hall,  Oxford,  in  1577,  and  was  admitted  - 
scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  college  about  two  years  after.    In 
1581  he  look  his  baehelor's  degree,  and  the  liext  year 
became  probationer  fellow.     He  then  removed  to  Glou« 
cester-hall  (now  Worcester  college)  where  he  completed 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1584.    From  Oxford  he  went  to  ' 
Gray's  Inn,  London,  where  he  applied  with  great  asai-* 
duity  to  the  study  of  the  .municipal  law.     Wood  says,  he 
bad  afterwards  the  degree  of  civil  law  conferred  on  bim^ : 
but  where  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover,  nor  is  the 
place  or  time  of  bis  death  known.     From  an  extract  from 
bishop  Kennet,  in  the  new  edition  of  Wood,  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  he  took  orders.     His  works  are,  1.  '*  Chris*  • 
tian  Ethics,"  Lond.  1587,  8vo.     2.  ^^  An  historical  coUec* 
tion  of  the  continual  factions,  tumults,  and  massacres  of 
the   Romans  before  the  peaceable  empire  of  Augustus* 
Cscsar,"  ibid.  1600,  8vo,  1601,  4to.     3.  "A  direction  or 
preparative  to  the  study  of  the   Law,"  ibid.  1600,  8vo,  ' 
afterwards  published,  with  a  new  title-page,  as  <^  A  pa- 
rallel or  conference  of  the  civil,  the  canon,  and  the  com-  ' 
mon  law,"  ibid.  1618.     4.  '*  The  Pandects  of  the  Laws  of 
Nations ;  or  the  discourses  of  the  matters  in  law,  wherein 
the  nations  of  the  world  do  agree,''  ibid.  1602^  4to.  * 

FULBERT,  bishop  of  Chartres,  who  flourished  tOvi^^dt  - 
the  end  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen* 
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Unf,  is  cekirrM^i^  iiillii Rpmish church. history,  for  hi$ 
btMTi^iiig:  and  ']»iety*  Some  aothors  rank  bun  amotig  tbe 
cbnocelloffi  af  Fcaocei  undsr  the  ttign  of  king  Robert,  but 
be  .was  aoly  chancellor  of  tbe  church  of  Cburtres,  at  tbe 
Mme  time  that  be  wai  rector  of  tlie  school,  {ie  had  been 
himself  a.  disciple  of  the  learned  Gerbert,  who  was  after- 
wimhIs  pope  Sylvester  11.  in  tbe  year  999«  Fulbert  came 
from  Rmie  to  France,  and  taught  in  the  schools  belonging 
to  tbe  eburcb:  of  Cbartres,  which  were  then  not  pnly  av- 
« tended  Jiy  a^gceat  concourse  of  scholars^  but  by  his  means 
ceiitrtlHited  >geeat}y  to  the  revival  of  learning  and  reltgiop 
.in  {'raiMe  and  Germany ;  and  mest  ol  the  eminent  men  ef 
Jiis:  time  tbcmght  it  :an  hpnour  to  be  able  to  say  that  they 
bad  been  his  scholars.  In  1X)07  he  su<^ceed6ci  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Chartxes,  and  the  duke  Willialn  gave  htm  the  office 
of  treasurei^  of  Sc  iiibury  of  Poitiers,  the  profits  of  whidi 
fulbert  employed  in  reimilding  his  cathedral  church.  He 
was  di^inguished  in  his  time  for  attachment  to  eoclesias** 
tical  discipline,  and  apostolic  courage;  and  such  was-  his 
character  and  fame,  that  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
priocehk  and  sovereigns  of  fais.a|i^ey  by  Robert,  ktngcf 
£rasin^  Canute^  king  of  England ;  Richard  II.  duke  of 
Norsaancfy ;  William^  duke  of  Aqxiiiaine ;  and  the  greftter 
.part  of  tim  contemporary  noblemen  and .  prelates.  He 
eODthsaed  bidiiop  of  Chartrea  for  twenty-ooe  years  and  mx 
months^  and  died,  aoeording  to  the  abbe  Flauri,  in  1029; 
but  others,  with  more,  probability,  fix  that  event  on  April 
iO^  Ii)c&8.. :  His  vYodLSy  whidi  were  printed',  not  very  cor^ 
reetlj^'by  Charles,  de  Villiess  in  1603,  consist  of  letters^ 
jennasit,  and  some  lesaer  pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  His 
Mxmonsj  Djtpitt  tfainksy. contain  little  worthy  of  notice; 
but  bia  letter^  which  .amount  to  IS4,  have  ever  been  con«> 
aidtffuaA  as  curions  snemorials  of  the  history  and  sentimknts 
^f  i^et'Jsmfts.  They  prabe,  bof^nerer,*  that  although  Fid  belt 
snigkt  ceatribute  iniwhto  the  propagation  of  learnings  be 
liad^not  advanced,  in  ^^beralitiy  df  sentimetit  befoire  bts.  con* 
teoiplnraarseSk  Ther^^ahBl  also  two  other  letters  of  pur  pre4> 
iaae  .invesistenoe,  the  one  in  D'Achcri's  ^Sptcileginm,^ 
and  the  ether  in;  Mart^tae^s  ^^  Thesaurus  i[nficdotocMm»'! 
both  illoatratufie  o£  his  Jentimeotai  and  ttke  sentimesitSi  of 
Ims^eu^  .'.  iVi,  •  •.? 

*  •     •  •  •      ■  fe     ■ 
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FV€C^ENTIUS  (St.)  an  ecdcsiatttcml  writer^  was  bortt 
^mt  TeUfffULi  x>f  TeHtptey  about  tbe  year  46  ft.  He  was'4tf 
inn  illMtrious  family,  tbe  son  of  ^iaodius^  and  grandaon  of 
A^brdiatius,  -a,  senator  of  XIartfaagc.  Claodias  dying'  learly, 
^}aft  hit^  SOB/ tiien  vary  yooQg,  to  tbe  care  of  biawidoar 
4tfariaiia.  He  waaproiperly  educated  in  the  knowledge  of 
tbe  Latin^and  Greek  languages,  aiid  aiade  sucb  progveas 
ii^  bis' studieS)  that;  wbile  yet  a  boy  be  ooold  repeat  atl 
•JidAii^y^tod  spoke  Greek  witb  fluency  and  purity.  Mi 
^-aoon^Mif^  was  capaUe  of  an  employment  l^e  was. made 
^procu#ator  oi"  reoeil^r  ^f  tbe  reveaaes  of  ^bis  prdTince. 
•fiat  tbifr  situation  displeased  bin),  because  of  the  figeur  Ji6 
was  forced  to  use  in  levying  taxes;. and  tberefore,' not- 
withstanding 4b^  ,  tears  and  dissuasions  of  bis  mother^  be 
Wt^die  world,  and  took. the  monastic  vows  under  Fimstu^ 
ik  bisbop^  persecuted  by  tke>  Arian  faction,  who  bad  fonaded 
•atnonisttiry  in  that  heigbbourhood.  The  continued  pep- 
teeu^ofM'Cif -the  AriaMft  soon  separated  him  and.Faustoa^ 
■and  not  long*  after,  the  incursions  of  the  Moors  obliged 
bidi  to  -r^ftire  into  tbe  country  of  Sicca,,  where  be ^  was 
^/AApp€A^Und-  ioiprisoned.  -  Aftervwrds  .be  resolved  toi^ 
iatb'Egy{Jt;  bui^  in  bis  voyage  was  dissuaded  by  EoMraa 
tHkiid^'Cof  Syracilse,  becasose  the  moaks  of  theJ&^tJiad 
separated  from  (tbe-eatbolic  cburcbw.  He  consulted  .abotlj^ 
lMiho|^  erf  Africa,  wbo  bad  retired:  into  i  Sicily.  ;fjafid;  tbifc 
bishop  iidvised  hiiA  to  rettim  to  bis  own  .country^  after  ite 
bad  a>ade^  a  jdarney '  tO'  fioine.'  •  Ksifg  .Tbeodonc  wasJaa 
Ibat  'city  wb^n  be  -  arrived  -  tfaere^  wbiebi  was''  in :.:tbeiy»iur 
509.  After  be  bad  yisitedtbesepulcbfts  of  >tbe^  apestlea 
he  returned'to  his  oWRcCoantiy,  wiierebebutlta^inoQaateKjr.'^ 
.\  Africa  was-tfaeii  under  the  dombiioniof  ThrasimondJdiig 
of  tbe  Vandals,  an  Arian,  and^a-eriiel  eaemy  tortbe^iBa^ 
tbdics.  He  bad  forbidden  td  otdaiai  catholic^  bishepaiii 
s  Ihe  roomoftbdse  who.  died :  bnctbelusbopsof  AfrieaflneMl 
determined  not  to  <obey -an  orders  arfakb  threaieadd  the 
extinction  of  ortbodoxy.^  Falgeatius,  nBnder.tfaeaeociTeiHnbir 
stances,  wished  to  avoid  being  » bishop  ;aad  wbeaaleeaeA 
for  the  see  of  Yiata  in  the  year  407^  fled  amLGnac^i^lad 
bimself,  but  being  soon  diseoviaaad^  iaaaappoiiimddi>l8bop 
of  Raspse  .much  against  his  wilb; 'X>n  this  eksaatfaiDiie  dad 
fiot  (change  either  his  habit  or  manner  of  hiring,.  i>ns:jisedL 
the  same  austerities  and  abstinence  as  before.  He  sUIl 
loved  the  monks,  and  detigbt^cTlb' retire  into  a  mohasti^yr 
as  often  as  the  business  of  his  episcopal  function  allowed 
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rhim  time:  *  Afterwanla  be  bad  the  same  fkte  vif^th  abaiit 

rtwo  btiiidred  aod  twenty  catholic  bishops  of  Afri^  Whon 

•:TbrasicDO»d  .baoisbed  into  the  island  of  Sardinia^;  aod 

.Ibough  be  was  not  the  oldest  among  tbem^  jiet  tfaey  >fMu4 

mthrresj^ect  to.  bis  learoiogt  aa  to  employ  his  pen.  io  alt 

lAe-jwwmngA  produced  in  the  naooe  of  tb^r  body*    9^ 

^gtieat  t^as  his  repti42iuon,  that  Thrasimond  bad  a  curiosity 

to  see  and  bear^him ;  and  having  seat  for  him  to  Carthage^ 

be  proposed  to  faim  many  difficulties,  which  Fulgeotitis 

•soirsd  to  h)8  saiisfactioo  s  but  because  be  •confirmed  the 

oatboUqfy  and  conycarted  many  Ariana,   thfir  bishop  at 

Xkirdi9.ge..  prayed  the>  king  to  4»nd  him  back  to^Sardinif. 

Tirrasioiond  dying  about  the  yea^  323,  his  son  Hilderic 

^dcalted  the  catholic  bishops,  of  whom  Fulgentius  was  one» 

.H6-ret'amed,.to  the  great  joy  of  those  who  were  concerne^i 

i^vitfa  Jbimi,  led  a  most  exemplary  life,  governed  his  olei^y 

well, :  afiid  performed  all.  the  offices  of  a  good  bishop.,    {ie 

died,  ha  ihe>yesir;53S,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year^  being 

.  .  jH is X works,  as. many  of  them  as  are  extant,  consisting^pf 
^dbetri^  treatise  and  some  epistles,-  have'  ofttt^  be^ia 
pdiitedl  y .  butthe  last  and  completest  edition  is  in  one  lirq^ 
liima|:i4to^  Paris^.1684.  Fulgentius  did  not  only  foMqir 
jtbeaLDctrine  of  St«Austinf  but  be  also  imitated  hia.s^jl^ 
fiis  language,  indeed,  is  not.qpite  so  pure.;  but  he  b^spt 
^Ue  aatHe  pTayof  words  as  St*  Austin.  }le  had  a  quick  an4. 
anbtlor/spim^  which  eaaily  comprehended  whatever  he  ap^t 
plkddhdinaedfcto  learn>  and.  he  had  a  clear  add  copious  way 
of  aet^Bg  it  off ;  too  copious  itkdeed,  for  he  often  repeats 
tb^awneithtngs  in  different  words^  and  turns  the  question 
f^uijri.differeitt  ways*  He  was  deeply  versed  in  tbje  holy 
^cripturea,  and  as  well  read  in. the  fathers,  particularly  St. 
Au8^:.but^.aa  be  loved  thorny  and  scholastic  question^ 
kesenetimies  introduced  them  in  the  discussion  of  my  steries«^, 
.St  FQtO&NTIUS  PLANCIADES  (Fabius),  who  is  some^. 
(s»«a. confounded  w|tb  the  preceding  8t  Fulgentius,  ia 
iiqipnoed  ao  bave^ep  bishop  of  Carthage  in  the  sixth  ceii**. 
tar^:b«t  some  think  not  before  the  eighth  or  ninth.  He 
iittel^nthor  of  three  books  of  jnythology,^' addressed  to 
one  €atii8,;ia  priest.  They  were  first  published  in  I49fi, 
arJfilatii.  ic^folio,  by  Jo.  Bapt  Piua,  who  added  a  cQmmei>,T 

>apUi.«^^et  voU  l.^-*Morsri.->*Milner*f  Ch.  HtU.  vqI.  til.  jp.  1»«— SaxU 
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taiy.  Jerome  Commelin  repriinted  them  in  1599,  ^th  the 
works  of  other  mythologrsts.  There  i$  likeirise  a  treatise 
by  htm  "  De  Priseo  Sermone,  aA  Chakidiuro,'*  published 
Tjy  Hadrian  Junius,  at  Antwerp^  1565,  albfrg  with  Niooiils 
IWarcellus,  and  afterwards  reprirtted  with  the  "  Auctorfe 
Lingaae  Latim^/'  Paris,  1586,  'and  ebe^here,  HisWoAs 
are  now  rather  curious  than  valuable,  as  they  bear  the  im- 
press of  the  dark  age  in  which  he  lived.* 

FULGOSO  (Baptist).     See  FREGGSO. 

FULKE  (William),  a  telebV-ated  English  divine^  and 
ttiaster  of  Pembroke-hall,  Cambridge,  was  b^rn  in  Lba- 
idon,  and  educated  in  iSt.  John's  collfege,  Cambtridge,  o^ 
which  he  was  chosen  fellow  in  1564.  He  wis  a  youth  of 
great  parts,  and  of  a  very  high  spirit-  When  a  boy  at 
school,  he  is  Jjaid  to  have  betrayed  great  anger  and  mofy 
tification  oh  losing  a  literary  contest  for  •*  silver  pen>  with 
"?he  celebrated  Edmund  Campian,  and  as  the  latter  was 
educated  at  Christ*s  hospital,  this  incident  stems  to  prove 
that  Fulke  was  of  the  same  school.  Before  he  became 
fellow  of  his  college,  he  complied  with  the  wishes  of  his 
father,  by  studying  la,w  at  CliffordJs-iiirt,  but  on  his  return 
to  the  university,  his  inclinations  becaoie  averse  lo  thiit 
pursuit,  and  he  was  unable  to  conquer  tberfi',  although  hi» 
father  refused  to  support  him  any  longer.  Young  Fulke, 
however,  trusted  to  his  iwdustry  and  endowments,,  -airoi 
soon  became  a  distinguished  scholar  in  mathematics,  lan- 
guages, and  divinity.  Havitig  taken  orders,  bis  earty  in- 
timacy with  some  of  the  puritan  divines  induced  him  to 
preach  in  favour  of  some  of  their  sentiments  respectibg 
\^  the  ecclesiastical   habits  and  ceremonies.     This  o<;culViea 

about  ib65,  and  brought  upon  him  the  censure  of  thfe 
chancellor  of  the  university,  which,  it  is  said,  procie^ded 
to  expulsion.  On  this  he  took  lodgings  i«  the  tdj#*i  trf 
Cambridge,  and  subsisted  fbr  some  time  by  readiH]^  4€er 
tures.  His  expulsion,  however, -if  it  ireaily  tookpliac^ 
which  seems  doubtful,  did  not  lessen  his  general  reputar-* 
lion,  as  in  1569  there  was  a-n  intention  to  choose  hitn  tjh^9^ 
ter  of  St.  John's  college,  bad  not  archbishop  Parker  inket^-^ 
fered  ;  but  about  the  sa\ne  time  he  found  a  patron  in  tb^ 
earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  more  indulgent  toH.he  puritan^ 
and  who  received  Mr.  Pulke  Into  his  bohse^  as  hi^.  dod^esthf 

•  •  • 
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din^ajn.  It  was  no\v  ^o  that  he  fell  under  the  charge 
'oif  bein^  qoocerned  in  spipe  unlawful  marriages,  and  iq 
6UQb  circutiiistanpes  thought  ic  his  duty  to  resign  his  fellow* 
$hip)  biU  being  bonoutably  ac(iuitted  in  an  examination 
before  tb^  bishop  of  Ely,  he  was  iihrnediately  re^electoScl 
by  the  college^ 

In  15^1  the  earl  of  Essex  presented  hiai  to  the  rectory 
of  Warjey,  in  Essex,  and  soon  after  to  the  rectory  of  Ke** 
dington,  in  Suflfotl^,  dnd  about  this  tiine  be  tpok  his  doctor's 
decree  at  Cafobridge,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  «ame 
'ai:<>i^ford.  His  degree  at  Cambridge  wj^s  in  consequence 
qf  a  mandamtU  from  the  earl  of  K:»:jex»  that  he  might  b^; 
ij^uaiified  to  accotppany  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  wa«  then 
jfoing'  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France.  Upon  his 
rat^rb  be  was  chosen  master  of  Pembroke-hall,  and  as 
Woiod  says  in  his  Fksti,  Margaret  professor  of  divinity, 
biit  BisJcer,  in  a  MS  note  on  Wood,  sayf  he  never  held  the 
latter  office. 

Ill'  ($32,  Dr.  Fulke,   with  other  learned  divines,  was 
(Etngaged  in  a'  public  disputation    with    certain    Roman 
catholics,  in  the  Tower,  and  had  to  contend  again  with 
bis  old  school-fellow   Campian,    bat  was  more '  soecess^ 
i^L     He  died   in  the  mpntb  of  August,   r$^9,  and  was 
buiried  in  the  chancel  of  tbe  church  at  Kedington^  wliere 
if  uxt  inscription  to  bis  memory,  partly  in  Latin,  and  partly 
fd  English;     Hie  was  married,  and  had  a  large  &aiily,  to 
\yhom  be  at>pears^by  his  will  to  have  been  able  to  bequeaiii 
cotisidefabfe  property.    To  Pembroke-ball  he  beqirealbed 
apiece  of  piate,  to  be  called  Dr.  Fulke's  cup,  and  used 
only  at  commencements  and  solemn  feasts. 
'^'  H.isworkB,  chiefly  controversial,  wre,    1.  "  Anti-prog** 
ihosticon  contra  predictiones  Nostradami,"  &e.  1560.     2. 
*^'Sermon  at  Hampton-court,"  1571.     3.  "  Confutatbn 
cif  a  libelle  in  forme  of  an  apology  made  by  Frocknam,'* 
1^1»    4.  ^^  A  goodly  gallery,  or  treatise  on  meteors,'* 
iJ^K     5.  <*  AstroJogus  Indus,"  161  i.     6.  ^  Metpomasia^ 
aiv^  Ltidas  g^ometricus,"  l57iB.     9.  ^  Responi^  ltd  Tfaar. 
St»{)fetoni  cavitlationes,"  1S79.     a.  <<  A  retentive  against 
tho  QA^tives  of  Richard  Bristow;  also  a  discovery  of  th« 
dasgiorous  nofrk  of  the  popish  clmrch,"  1 580.     9.  '^^  A  de* 
flsneto  of  the  translation  pf  the  Holy  Seripiures  in  ^iigl&h/^ 
1583.     10.  **  Confutation  of  Will.  Allen's  treatise  in  de*» 
£MC€4>f  tbp  usuvp^  power  of  the  popish  priesthood."  But 
ilie  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  and  is  still  remembered- 
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mth  high  etteem,  is  his  Comment  apon  the  Kbi^ims  Tdita* 
ment^  printed  in  1580,  ajid  reprinted  in  1601  with  this  tttl6': 
**  The  Text  of  the  New  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ,  trah^^ 
Tated  otit  of  the  vulgar  Latin  by  the  Papists  of  the  traiterous 
Seminarie  at  Rhemes.^  With  arguments  of  boolLs,  chapters, 
und  annotations^  pretending  to  discover  the  corruptions  of 
divers  translations,  and  to  dear  the  controversies  of  these 
days.     Wberennto  is  added  the  translation  out  of  the  ori« 
ginai  Greek,  commonly  used  in  the  Churfli  of  England ; 
with  a  confutation  of  all  such  arguments,  glosses,  and  anH 
notation^,  as  containe  manifest  impietie  of  Heresie,  Tlreia^ 
son, 'and  Slander  against  the  Catholike  Church  of  Go3, 
and  the  true  teachers  thereof,  or  the  translations  used  in 
the  church  of  England.  •  The  whole  worke,  perused  and 
enlarged  in  divers  places  by  the  au thorns  owne  hand  b€i* 
fore  his  deaths  with  sundry  quotations  and  authorities  out 
of  Hoij  Scriptures,  Counsels,  Fathers,  and  History.    M6Pe 
^  amply  than  in  the  former  Edition."     This  work  was  pub- 
lished again,  1617  and  !633,  in  folio,  as  it  was  befoi*e, 
Jand  proves  that  in  power  of  argument  and  criticism,  tie 
was  one  of  the  ablest  divines  of  his  time,  and  one  bf 
.'the  principal  opponents  of  the  popish  party.     One  oth^r 
*  work  has  been  attributed  to  him,'  we  know  not  on  what 
authority,  which  was  published  under  the  name  of  Mr^ 
•^  jDudley  Fanner;  entitled  "A  brief  and  plain  declaration, 
oontainingthe  desires  of  all  those  faithful  minister«  \Vho 
[  seek  discipline  dnd  reformation  of  the  church  of  Engbtid, 
which  may  serve  as  a  just  apology  against  the  false  Acet^ 
y^tions  and  glanders  of  their  adversaries,"   1584.     iikfiiig 
^  never  been  molested  on  account  of  his  opinions,  unless 
when  at  college,  tbere  seems  no  reason  why  he  should  n^w 
publish  them  under  another  name.' 

FULLER  (Isaac),  was  an  English  painter  of  some  note 
ih  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  but  of  his  family  or  maaCefs^^e 
have  no  account,  except  thit  he  studied  many  years-'in' 
France  under  Perrier,  who  engraved  the  antique  statues. 
In  his  historical  compositions  he  has  left  little  to  admi^^ 
his  colouring  being  raw  and  unnatural,  and  not  cooip^n- 
•ated  by  disposition  or  invention,  but  in  portraits  his  peticil 
was  bold,  strong,  and  masterly.  In  the  latter  he  Was 
inncb  employed,  particularly  at  Oxford.    His  own  portifeiit 
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ia^ke  g»Uery  there  is  touched  with  great  force,  wd  oba* 

net»r.     The  akar^piece  of  Magdalen  wais  jaiisp  by  him, 

httt  baa  not  be^n  much  approved*.    As  an  imitatio|»  9^ 

fllichel  Angelo,  itfaUs  far  short  of  the  subliiiie»  Mtbpugh 

vometimea  wild  imagination  of  that  great  artist;  9Pr  is  the 

igplouring  harmooioiis, «    Some  of  the  figures,  bpwever,  Bffi 

i;o^fectly  drawn  ;  and  be  has  at  l|&ast  imitated  %h^  temper 

offMn^el  Aiigelo  with  success,  in  introducing  ^mong  tb(S 

daninadt  the  portrait  of  an  hostler  at  the  GreybQand-ipnf . 

Mar  the  college,  who  had  offended  him.    Th^  .pictuiie^r  it 

isr.well  known,  was  honoured  by  Addison   in  an  elegant 

Latin  poem«     At  Wadham  college  is  an  alur<pcloth  by 

fuller  in  a  singular  manner,  and  of  merit ;  which  i^  just 

bmshed  over  fpr  the  lights  and  shades,  and  |h^.  coloufa 

melted  in  with  a  hot  iron.     Soon  after  the  restoratton,  be 

.yras.  engaged  in  painting  the  circomstances  of  king  CharUa 

:ih^§  escape,  which  he  executed  in  five  lar£4^  pictlires* 

7hfsewere  presented  to  the  parlianaent.pf  IrelancTf  wh^re 

ibey  remained  for  many  years  in  one  of  ^be  i:op;ns  dP  t^ 

pariiaaoeat  bouse  in  Dublin.     But  some  time  id  tfieKlaj^t 

Vce^ury  the  bouse  undergoing  a  thorough  fqp4^^,^  theia 

ifHctur^s  were  not  replap^dj  but  lay  negl^ct^d,  wtil  tfaS^y 

:  wxMre  rescued  by  the  late  earl  of  Clanbrassil^  ,^bQ  p^t^infrd 

fnpssession  of  them^  and  bad  them, cleaned  apd  re^v)ved  to 

^'hi^aaat  at  TuUympre  park,  co.  Dowo^  where^^eyjwe^  a 

c  fiaj¥  j^ears  ago.     Lord  Orford  speaks  ,sligh(iogly  p^^tbep^ 

Jwbiohbehad  never  seen,  and  probably  with  as  iQuc^ujim* 

,ium  aa>  of  Fuller's  altar* pierce  at  AU-spuU  Qplle^^  ^^ph 

V Jba  never  could  have  seen,  for  fuller  biid  00  pictture  there. 

^jttUer  died  in  Qloomsbury-square  >July  ij,  167i^,  ,andl  A^ft 

V  H'iiptiy.  an  ingenious  hut  }^le^  inati,  chiefly! !  eopplojfed^ia 

coach-painting,  who  died  young.*,.  \    ,,  .  >/..  y 

^  ,   EULLER  -(NiCHQt.As), -^a  learned,  r>Engbsb.<liv^ne^  and 

^^io^ .  was  bom  at  SputhamptouT  in.  I  §  S'?,  a^nd  educat/bfl^at , 

tk^fe/ee^scbool  in  that  town.    U^  di^  nof  gp^^^^ie^^LW  tbepce 

%o  jtbe  university,  but  was,  tak^n  into  l|b^  ifamily  o£  j^e 

/  bisliop  of  Winchester,^  Dr.  Robert, >I^aiW'i  where^apep^iog 

iimestime  in  study,  he  was  made. ^t^l^ngjtb  Ills, seca^etafy, 

,  9iyl  afterwiMrd^  co^tipqed  in-  thai:  ^oflSce  by'  his  sifc^^^r^ 

]>rH:W«tpon.     But  Watson. dyingfiUo  in  about  tjpr^  X^i^9 

:  FiUl^r  returned  bomjQi  with  a  r^^pl^it^oh  tpf^law  f^^ifff^- 

a 
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die^.  Before  be  was  settted  tbet^,  Ii6  ivris  Ittviled  Mr4Mr 
t4ltoif  to  the  sons  of  a  knight  in  Hatiipshii*ey  wbe'm  too  m*' 
ckm])Viatiie(l  to  8t.  John^s  eoltege,  OxfotAy  in  1584^  His 
llU|li<s  leaving  blin  in  a  littte  time,  he  removed  him^df '>m 
nartw bally  wbend  be  took  both  the  degfrides  in  arts^  anifc 
ttien  retired  into  the  country.  He  aft:er^ard«  took  ordiers'^ 
and  Wb%  (ir^sented  to  the  rectoi^  of  Aldington,  or  AHin]^^ 
ifon,  ne^r  Am^sfo^nryy  in  Wiltshire.  He  afterwar<i<5  beoi^nd 
a  ptebendary  in  the  church  of  Salisbury  *,  aitd  reeior  ^ 
Bishop^s-Waltbam,  in  Hainp»bir>e.  He  died  in  1^23U 
He  #aa  extremely  learned  in  the  sacred  tongtiM,  aiMk^'aa 
Wood  quaintly  says,  **  was  so  happy  in  pitching  Bpon  ii6e<^ 
Jal  diffiduitie&y  tending  to  the  utvderstanding  of  t'he  Sorip^ 
ture,  ttiat  he  surpass^  alt  the  critics  of  bis  timeJ*^  iii* 
^  MfsCetltoea  Tbeologica/*  in  foar  books,  wei^  puUisiied 
flf^t  at  Heidelberg)  16 1 2',  Svo,  and  ellber^atdtat  OxfoMj 
in  1616,  a^nd  at  London,  in' 1617,  4to.  Tfaese  mssceHai 
tii^  coming  into  the  h^nds  of  John  Drusrrns,  in  HoUand, 
Ke  cW^rged  Fuller '  with  plagiarism,  and  wtth  talmig  Mil 
6(tet  notes  frotii  him  without  any  ackno^ledgm^nt^  Ba^ 
FdM*,  knowing  himself  guiltless,  as  batring  Mver  4^u 
Stu^ins^s  works,  pubKshed  a  Tindioatioti  of  himteif  atr 
l^yden,  fn  1*622,  together  wid)  t\K^  ftiofe  books  tof  ^  Mis« 
6elknea  Sacra,'^  Leyden  and  Strasbmrgh,  l'fr50,  4t».  AH 
Hh^se  tnlsceltnnie^  aVe  printed' in  the  99h  volumie  of  tb# 
etitici  Sa^Ti/ '  and  disper»^d  itiron^bMt  f^oo(*s  **^8ynopi(ft 
Criticonitii."  There  wtt  some  maniisertpw  <if  Ftflier  in 
.  <be  Bbdhaan  Kbrary  at  Oxford,  which  shew  hist  great  sUB 
in  Hebirewandin  philol^ogical  learning;  as  V  An  Exp^sa** 
Ikm  df  rabbi  Mordectoi  Nathan's  Hebrew  Hootii,  wf lb  IKMa 
-^ptm  it,"  iMfid  «<  A  LexitM,*'  whi<4i  he  intMdied  to.  h«?# 
published  with  the  preceding.' 

FVIA^E/K  (ThoMas),  an  English.bititorian  and>  divine, 
^as  tbe\son  6f  the  reir.  Thomas  FoHer,  mtntster  of  8iu 
Ffeti6r%    in  Aid^incle,    in  Northamptonshire^  «nd  hm^ 

^^  te  tiM  AulMwy  MSS.  liik  ^fftsenia*  bSxto))  sei*  At  him,  $tiA  tbc  po»r  tmm 

tiAo  to  the  prebi'iKl  i&  thus  meDtioned.  wan  Afrayd,  mid  knew  qpt  what  bvf| 

.  A/ter   noticing   that  bnhop   Andrews  he    bad  dmie.      tie   ma'kes  him   sir! 

aMe  ft  poiat  to  prefer ''  ingehiose  per-  d6wa  to  dittfiw,  And,  a/k»  tjtm  ^MatfU 

|QP|9  that  vere  tta^Md  to  poor  Iitib^  was  brof)glkt  u^  in  a  di|4i  k^  ipi^tutioi 

and  did  deliiescere,**  h^  adds  that  the  and  iuduction»    or  the  don:^tion  of  a 

6»h6p  **mdde  ft  his  i^qfutry  to  find  prebetid,  whlcli  ^as  Hfs  way:*»    iLefferfl' 

•ut  such  meo.  Amongst  sereral  others,  written  by  eminent  persunsj  dec*  3  yolc« 

aeer  Amesbury^  in  Wilts,  was  one.  The 

>  Ath.  Oz.  ToL  I.— ^ttUer'i  Worthief. 
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10'  IW8.'  Tli^  cbitf  iatsWladcehe  bad  in  tlf^  radi^ 
«MiKs  ot  learoing  wt6  from  his  itather,  under  wtiom  he 
mtAe  so  extraondinnry  a  pragressy  Uiat  he  was  sent  at 
VM^We  yeara  of  age  to  Queen's- coMege,  in  Cambridge  i 
Sr^  Davenaot,  irtio  was  his  Blather's  brother,  being  th^ii 
awaier  of  it)  atidsoon  after  bishop  of  Salisbniy^  He  took 
kif  degrees  in  arts,  that  of  A.  B.  in  1&24^5,  and  that  of 
A.  M»  ia  iSM^  and  would  have  been  fellow  of  the  college; 
iMitabitra  being  already  a  Northamptonshire  man  a  fellow^ 
hftwas  prohibited  by  the  staiotes  from  being  chosen  j  an^ 
akhoagh  be  might  hare  obtained  a  dispensation,  he  pre4 
Canned  reaseiring  to  Sidney-ccrilege,  in  the  aaaie  university/ 
Habad  aot  been  Jong  there,  before  be  was  ehosefi  mi^ 
riHerof  St.  Bennat's,  in  the  town  of  Cambi^dge,  and  8ooi» 
tocHiM  a- very  popular  preacher.  In  163  i,  he  obtained  a 
i^Uowsbip  in  Sidney  •college,  and  at  the  same  tifA^  a  pr^ 
fasM  in  tha  cbUreh  of  Saltshuty.  TbiA  vear  also  be  issued 
Vh:  fir«t  pttblieation,  a  woi^k  of  the  poetical  bind,  now  b*at 
liltie  kuj^wn,  enticed  **  David's  Haineu»  8tn,  Heartie  AeH 
pMltancea,  and  Heavie  Punishment,^*  in  a  thin  Syo. 
<  He  waa  aoon  alier  ordained  priest,  and  presented  to  th^ 
factory  of  Sfoad  Windsor,  in  Dorsetshire  ;  in  163^5  bd 
eame  again  to  Cambridge,  and  took  bis  degree  of  B.  Di 
after  which,  retumingto  Broad  Windaor,  he  married  about 
i6S8y  and  had  one  son,  faNit  lost  bis  wife  about  1641: 
Iteriiig  his  reftirelnent  at  this  irectory,  be  began  to  com* 
plete  iteteraU  works  he  had  planned  at  Cambridge;  btit 
growing  weary  of  a  country  parisfai  aiod  uneasy  at  the  un«* 
tattled  state  of  put»lioaliairs,  he  removed  to  London  ;  and 
distiaguistied  faimaelf  so  much  in  the  putpits  there,  that 
he  was  tn^ided  by  the  master  and  brotherhood  of  the  Savoy 
to  be  their  lecturer.  In  i640^  be  pubHshed  his  *^  Histoiy 
pi  the  Holy  War  ;'^  it  was  printed  at  Cambridge,  in  folio, 
atol*:«raa  ao  favouraUy  received,  that  a  third  edition  ap«« 
peared  in  i64e7.  On  i April  13,  1640)  a  parliament  was 
aalled,  and  thfen  also  a  convocation  began  at  Westminster^ 
lir  Henry  VIL's  chapel,  having  licence  granted  to  maken^%v 
eatiOOft  for  the  better  government  of  the  church ;  of  thif 
IMwrocation  he  was  a  member,  and  has  amply  detailed  4ts 
proceedings  in  bis  <*  dhurch  History."  During  the  com* 
msQCeraent  of  the  rebellion,  and  when  the  king  left  Loti^ 
dan  in-1644,  to  mhe  an  army,  Mr.  Fuller  continued  at  the 
(Bawf,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  people,  and  thd 
Mighboilting  ui^iUty  and  gentry,  labouring  all  the  whilo 
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10  privjkte  aikI  iaptblic  to  serve  the  kidg*.  Totbis^eod; 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  inauguration,  March,  27,  k§4A^ 
he  preached  at  Westminsterrahbey,  on  thia^text,  »2  Suo» 
xix.  30.1  <^  Yea,  let  him  takedU^  so:  that  my  kml  the  Jbmg 
Mbam  in  peace:;'? .  whioh  being  printed,  gaare  greal  o^Ssaee 
to  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  oppositiont  and  brougto 
the.preacher  into  no  smsM  danger.  He  soon  found:  that 
he  must  expect  to  be  silenced  and  €^ected»  as.  oiln^s  had 
been/(  yet;desisted  not,  tUI  he  either uras,  ov-thougbt  jMdnt 
eelf  unsettled.  Thts^appear^&.fcpin.jvbat  beisaya  iit'tliie 
pre&oe  to, his  ^^. Holy >.b(Ute>''^^(b  vis  jirinted  ti»^4blte 
^hat  same  ye^j!  at  Cambridi^..'  Tbis:is.a  cfidleeti0DiD£cha#' 
jractersy  moral  essa^s.aiidi  liTes,  aooient,  foreign^.  ^ao^vdON 
snestie^  The  second  edkion  of  I64H.  contains'  ^*  Awbm- 
^cus^  or  the  unfortunate  politician/'  origioaiHy  fmofted 
by  itself  in  ]  646,   l2aio.  .      r 

:.  In  1€43,  refusing  to  take  an  oath  ta  the,pariiaiiMil(l» 
unless  with  such  reserves  as  they  would ^ndt  admits  he  ^m$ 
obliged  in  April  of  that  year  to.  convey,  himself  rto  the  kiog 
at  OxfcMrd,.  who  received  him  gladly.  As  his 'majesty  hid 
heardof  his  extraordinary  abiliiies  in:  the  pulpit^  be  was 
now.desirousof  knowing  them  peraonaUy  i jand  aooording^ 
Fuller f preached  before  Um  at  St.  Mary .'s  chxircfai  <  :Uis:  tm^ 
tone  upon  this  occasion /was  very  singular.  .  He  had.he- 
ibce  preachedvAud;  pvblishedt  a:  s€»:ma».  in  London,  ^upon 
f^tbe  i»ew*mOttlding  jchucchrreformationy^V  which  eansfed 
him  to  be  censured  as  t^A  hot  a  royalists  and  nQw$.  fcopi 
bis  sermeD  at.Qxfetd»./be  was  thought  to.he  toe  lukewnnw; 
which  can*  only,  be .  ascribed  to  his  •  moderation^,  .which  >he 
would,  sincerely  have  inculcated  in  each  party, : at:  the 
only  means  of  reoenoiUng  both.  Ourtng  hia  sl»y  here^  4)e 
resided  in  Lmcoln  college^  but  was  no^  long,  after  se^^ises* 
tered,  and  lost  all  htST.books  and.  manuscripts.  Thisjicas, 
the  heaviest  lie  coNld  ;siistaiii, .  was  -  made  up  to  ihim  pa|;lily 
by  Henry  lord  Beauc^mp,  and  partly  by  Lionel /Craii<> 
field,  earlof  iMiddlesei^i.jwbogave.him.the  remains  of, Us 
fother's libnty.  That,  ihowever^.he  might  not  lie  undfer 
.  the  suspicion  of  want  of  zeal  or  courage  in  theToyal  canie, 
he  determined. tp  Join  the; army.;,  and.  ^erefoiXD^ ' being 
well  recommended  io  sir  Ralph  Hoptony.in  l^ls^f  he  jpas 
admitted  by  him  in. quality  of  chaplain.  For  this  employ* 
snent  be  was  quite  at  liberty,;  being  ^^nved.of  nUi  other 
preferment.  And. now,,  attending  the.  army  from  plaoefto 
piacf, ,he  constantly  ex^cised  .bi»  djfity .as.  c^apUiKi^>^et 
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ftoftd  proper  intervals  for  his  beloved  .studies,  whtckr.be' 
ctoiployed  chiefly  in  making  historioal  collections^  'and 
especially  in  ga^ering  materials  for  bis  '^  Worthies  orSng* 
land,''  which  be  did^  not  only  by  an  eaitensive  correspond* 
enee,  bnt  by  personal  inquiries  in  every  place  which  tb« 
army  had  occasion  eo  pass  through. 
%'  After  the  battle  at  Cberitpn-Oown^  March  29,  1644^ 
knrd  Hopton  drew  on  his  army  to  Basing-bousey  and  Fttllei^ 
betng  left  there  by  him,  animated,  the  garrison  tp  ao  vi« 
^orovw  a  defence  of  that  place^  that  sir  William  Waller  was 
dUiged.  to  raise  the  aiege  with  considerable  loss.     But  the 
war  naatening  to  an  enc^  andfiart  of  the  ting^sarmy  being 
4nven  into  Cornwall,  under  lord  Hopton,  .Fuller,  with  the 
JCBve^of  that  nobleman,  took  refuge  at  Exeter,  where  he 
jresumed  bis  studies,  and  preached  constantly  to  the  citi* 
zens.     During  his  residence  here  he  wa»  appointed  chap- 
Jflxiaxto  the  infant  princess  Henrietta  Maria,  who  was  bora 
'St  Exeter  in  June  1643  ^  and  tiie  king  soon  after  gave 
filial  a  patent  for  bis  presentation  to  the  living  of  Dmichea- 
Iter  in  Dorsetshire.     He  continued  his  attendance  en  the 
prioress  till  the  surrender  of  Exeter  to  the  parliament  ia 
\April  1646;  but  did  not  accept. the  living,  because  be 
determined  to  remove  to  London  at  the  expiratixm  of  the 
wan     He  relates,  in  his^  '<  Worthies,"  an  extraprdinav^ 
circumstance  which  happened  during  the  mge  of  ExeteiS: 
I  ^^  When  the  city  of  Exeter,  be  'says^  was  beweeed  by  the 
fnrliament  forces,  so  that  only  tbe  south  side.wereof  to- 
.  warda.the  sea  was  open  to  it,  incredible  numbevs^ofi  larks 
>  ware  found  in  that  open  quarter,  for  multitudeUke  quails 
in  tbe  .ifilderness ;  though,  blessed  be  God,  unlike  dmm 
i  in  tbe  eause  and  ;edSect ;  as  not  desired  with  man's  4estruo<* 
tien,  nor  sent  with  God's  angers  ^  a|q|eared  by  their  safe 
,  d^estion  into  wholesome  nourishmenu  "^  Hereof  I  .was  an 
V  eye  .and  raouth*wit»ess»    I  will  save  asy  credit  in  not  con- 
'jectliriog  any-  number;   knowing  tbat  herein,  though  I 
^  should  stoop  beneath  the  tmtb»  I  should  mount  idbcxve 
belief.    They  were  as  fat. as  plentiful ;  so  tbat  being  sold 
lor  two-pence  a  do^eaand  under,  the  poor  wbe. could  have. 
:iio  ebeaper,  and  the  rich  no  better  meat^  used.to  make  pot-t 
:  titge  of  thein,  boiKag  them  down  therein.     Several,  causes 
-  were  assigned  hereof,  &c.  but  the  canse  of  causes  was. tbe 
-Divine  Providence ;  thereby  providing  a  .feast  for  nuniy 
'  npoor  people^  who  otherwise  bad  been  pinched  >  for  pipt 
i  l^siofcu^*    \^biie  berf>  j»  every  where  4i4te^  be  waeintijpb 
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Miirted  on  aocbutit  of  his  instructive  and  pleasant  epnver* 
sation,  by  persons  of  high  rank,  some  of  whom  made  biiti 
veaty  liberal  offers  ;  but  whether  from  a  love  of  study,  or  a 
spirit  of  i^)dependenee,  he  wa^  always  reluctant  iri  accept* 
ingf  Hfiy  offers  tb^t  might  seem  to  confine  him  to  any  one 
family,  or  patron.     It  was  at  Exeter,  where  be  is  said  to 
huve'  written  hiis  *^  Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times/'  and 
where  the  book  was  published  ifi  1645,  as  what  he  calls 
*^  the  first  fruits  of  Exeter  press.**     At  length  the  garfispn 
being'  forced  to  surrender,  he  came  to  London^  and  me( 
but  a  cold  reoeptioti  among  his  former  pari&bioners,  and 
f^nnd  bis  teoturei»'s  place  filled  by  another.     However,  it 
was  not  long beforebe  was  choi^n  lecturer  at  St.  ClemeutX 
near  Lombard-streot ;  and  shortly  after  removed  to  St, 
Bride^s,  in  Fleet^streeu     In   164<7  he  publisbed,  in  4tp, 
*^  A  SernK>n  of  Assurance,  fourteen  years  agoe  preached 
hib  Cambridge,  since  in  other  places  ;  nowy  by  the  impor* 
tiinity  of  his  friends,  exposed  to  public  view.'"*     He  dedi* 
cftted  h  to  sir  ^ohn  l>anver%  who  had  been  a  royalist,  win 
then  an  Otiverian,  and  next  year  one  of  the  k'iug^s  judges; 
and  in  the  dedicatioii  he  says,  that  *\h  had  been  tt)e  piea** 
s«H^e  of  the  present  aotborjty  to  make  him  mute;  forbid- 
ding him  t^U  further  order  the  exercise  of  hi&  public 
pre9ehing.**     Notwithstanding  his  being  thus  silenced,  he 
was^  about  1646,  pre^nted  to  the  rectory  of  Waltbam,  m 
Essex^  by  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  whose  chaplain  he  vsas  just 
before  made.    He  $pent  that  and  the  following  year  betwixt 
London  and  Waltbam,  employing  some  engravers  to  adnrii 
bis  copious  prospect  or  view  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  froni 
mount  Pisgab  ;  therefore  called  bi^  ^^  Pisgah-siirht  of  Pa^- 
lestine  and  the  confines  thereof,  with  the  history  of  tlie 
Old  and  Nf»w  Test^ipent  ^et^d  thereon,'^  which  he  pnb^ 
Ikhed  in  1650.     It  is  an  handsome  folio,  embdlisbed  wi^h 
a-  frontispiece  and  ipany  other  copper-plates,  aiid  divide4 
into  five  books.     As  for  hi*  ^*  Worthies  of  England,*'  on  ' 
which  be  had  been  labouring  so  long,  the  death  of  the 
king  for  a  time  disheartened  him  from  the  co^itinoance  of 
that  work:  ^  For  what  sb&H  I  wrile,^^  says  be,  ^  of  ihe,  * 
Worthies  of  England,  when  this  horrid  act  will  bring  siich 
aiv  infiimy  upon  the  whole  nataoii  as  will  ever  elfyud  aiMl 
chtvken  all  ks  feriner^  and  8iip|)res8  ita  fotore  dsing  gb^ 
rl^sT*    He  Was,  therefore,  bqsy  tilt  Uie  yeai  last.ioeii*^ 
lieoedy  in  preparing  that  book  and  othem;  endrCbe  nept) 
ytw  he  father  employed  ^mself  in  pnfaUshing^dnie  {Milf-. 
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Ucoliu!  litei  of  reUguiiu  refbraien^  WATtftB^  mmfissmri^ 
bisIiDpfy  doctonl,  «iid  otber  leaiiied  dmnds,  fomigo  aiid 
doni^ticy  than  in  augmenting  his  said  hook  of  ^  Engltsh 
WoJtbiei*^  in  gerioval.  To  this  collection^  which  w«b  exe- 
cuted by  sereHal'  bands^  as  he  tells  us  in  die  p^fiscey^He 
gave  the  title  of  f^  Abel  RedivivuS)'*  and  ptiblishiied/i^in^tby 
l€51.  .  In.  the  two  ot  three  foUowing  y^ars  he  )^ri«ti0d 
seversl  Sermons  And  tracts  ufxrn  religious  subjects*  Abont 
1654  he  married  a  sifter  of  the  viscotot  Baltinglasse ;  and 
the  next  year  she  bhiiiigfat  <hiai  a  son,  wvbo,  esweUasthte 
citbei'  bdfore-oientsotied^  Mrtived  bis '  father. .  Iti  l^^Sl, 
tiotinflistahding  GromfwielPs  {nrofaibition  of  all  persons  fiiom 
preachtng^/  or  teaching  achooly  who  had  been  adherents  tt> 
the  iate  Kingy  be 'centhraed  preachings  and  taerting  his 
bhari^ble  disposittbn  towards .  those  ministeirs  who  were 
ejected  by  td^  usurping  powers^  and  not  only  relievi^ 
'suoh  fro^  what' he  iconid  spare  ont  of  his  own  riender 
estate^  liNitt  procured  imany  eontributious  for  them  from  bis 
auditoVies.  Nor  was  bis  charity  conftned  to  Uie  dei^  \ 
httA  anfiong  the  li^ty  ^Vhom  be  b^friencled,  there  i?  ilh 
i'A^stahce  upon  fecofd  of  a  CSiptkiii  of  the  army  whd  Was 
qutte  destitute^  and  whom  be  entirely  Dialnlaiheduutit  hjg 
died.  In  1656  be  published  in  folio,  /^  The  C(iurch  His- 
tory'd^BfitiiiV,'  frorti  the  birth  of  Jesus  'ChHst  to  the  year 
1648;**;  io' which  are  siibjoined,  «^Tlie  Hi'^tory  of  the 
Uhivifersity  ot  Caibbridge  sinc6  the  conquest/'  and  "  The 
Hi'stoVy  bf'^Valtham  A6\jey  in  Esse*,*  founded  by  king 
Hai-oTd.^*  Ills  Cliurch  Itistory  was  anirtiadverted  tipoti 
by  bir.'Hcfyiih  'in  his  **  Examen  Historfcum  ;*•  and  this 
di'ew  ifrbfft' bui*' author  a  i'eply :  after  which  they  had 
no  further  controversy,  but  were  viery  well  reconciled  *, 
Aboftt  this,  time  he  Was  irtvited^  according  to  his  biogra- 
pher, to  ^hotlrer  JiVihg  in  Kssex,  in  which  he  continued 
"^is  miuisterial  'Ia1)outs  uiitil  his  settlement  at  London. 
G0org;e,,lWd  BeAfetey,  one  of  his  noble  pattron^,  having 
ifi  163^8  'rtdde'  hita  his  fchaplalh,'  h^  took  leave  of  ETssex, 
and  was  jjresented  by  his  lordship  to  the  rectory  of  Cran- 
*ford  it)  Middteseic.    It  is  s^id  also  that  lord  Berkeley  took 

^  Id  Aft    W^Mf  4iia    alpifenSii,  tyyAiiifiQHt>thmi,  which  •!«  sddrttSed^W 

jrl^  rtuik*  b«t  00^  v«)k(iAt»  at  it  ob-(  bis  particular  friends  and  b«Be£Biclor«.** 

•enrable  that  'be  bas/  with  a^mjrabfte  This  swells  the  bulk  oF  it  to  at  least 

«biiiVlf^oe,  teitrojfiiiifed  *iw«lv«  title-  the  aTaioiInt  of  fhHy  slieeti.    'Hry^iii, 

)aif«»  btsMct  ^h«  fsteml  oot»  ••ad  ^bo  takes  notice  of  ihaae  qmtteffy  -c^n* 

**  at  maojr.fartiQolar  dedkations,  and  tares  him  ForValking  in  tbit  uotr«^ 

^  lett  <bnttkf4<Vit  <fr  lUi^  <^tb\M«  '^^ 
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.faiBi  oVertaliie  Hsgoei  and  intvodiiced  him  to  Charles  II. 
Itiscertmiiiy  however,  that  a  shcMrt  tune  before  the  resto- 
•ratsoD,  Fuller  wbb  Te-admiued  to  his  lecture  in  the  Savoy^ 
and  on  ^t  event  restored  to  hia  prebend  of  SaUitmry* 
He  naB  chosen  chaplain  «xtraordBnaiy  to  the  king ;  created 
.doctor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  by  a  mandamns,  dated 
Augusta^  ie60;  and,  had  he  uved  a  twelvemonth  longer, 
would  probably  have  been  raised  to  a  bishopric.  Bot  upon 
his  return  from  Salisbury  in  August  1661  be  was  attacked 
by  a  feveiv  of  which  he  di«d  the  15th  of  that  month*  flii 
fnneral  was  attended  by  at  least  two  haadred  of  his  bretb^ 
len;  and^a  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Hardy,  dean^if 
Roefaesleiv  in  which  a  great  and  noble  character  was  given 
of  him.*  H«  was  bnri^^  in  hit  church  at  Craniord,  on  the 
north  wUl  of  the  chancel  :^of  wUch  is  hb  monument  ndth 
Ih6.:fi)llowi0g  inscription : 

'"■"  iftc ' jacet Tllomas  fViller/^  coII^;io  SydneiiUM>in  scsdemtt 
€antsbrigifliS0>^  S8,  T.  D.  htgtn ecdesis  rectory  ingeisl  aemnlns^ 
piwidtnia&liaitate,  morum  fnebitstet  onmigsnt.doi  trial  (kistari& 
jg^^eamlm)  uti  varia  ejx^  sunuafl  ttmianimjtste  composita  testaa^, 
^eleberrio^UJi.  jQui  dum  vires  Aj^g^  illustrea  op^e  postfiumo  ini« 
mortaliti  conaecrare  meditatus  est,  ipse  immortalitem  est  cobsecu* 
tos,  Augf.  15,  1661.** 

.  In  1662  was  published  in  folio,  with  an  engraying  of 
him  prefixed^  his  ^<  History  of  the  Worthies  of  En^lfipd.^* 
This  work,  part  of  which  was  printed  before  t;be  author 
died,  seems  not  so  6nished  as  it  would  probably  have  bec^ 
if  be  had  lived  to  see  it  completely  published  :  yet  it  .cer- 
tainly did  not  deserve  the  heavy  censures  of  Nicolson^ 
Whatever  errors,  may  be  found  in  it,  as  errors  nndojubtecf^ 
may  be  found  in  all  works  of  that  nature,  the  cbaract^s  or 
memorials  there  assembled  of  so  many  great  men,  wuL 
always  make  it  a  book  necessq^y  to  be  consulted.  .     . : 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  in  the  course  joi 
this  memoir,  Fuller  was  the  author  of  several  others,  of  ik 
6;naller  nature;  as,  1. '<  Good  Thoughts  in  bad'times.^^ 
2.  "  Good  Thoughts  in  worse  times."  These  two  piecVi 
.printed  separately,  the  former  in  1645,  the  latter  in  I64ti^ 
were  published  together  in  16^2,  and  have  very  recently' 
been  reprinted  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Hinton,  ofQxford^*  to 
afterwards  published,  in  1660,  3.  ^*  Mixt  Contemplation^ 
in  better  times."  4.  "The  Triple  Reconciler;  stating' 
three  controversies,  viz.  whether  ministers  have  aq  exclu^-; 
sive  power  of  barring  commumcaats  ffom  theiacrament; 
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^betirer  ahy .  perscm  unofdatoed  in&y  hii^Hy  preaeb';  stAl 
wbdfther  the  .Lord's  Brayev  augbt  not  to  be  uaed  by  aii 
.Cbrktiaofl^  16f4^^'  ^v«^*  5.  ^^  The  ftpeeah  of  birdi,  il«D 
•£A»ivi9i«,  parrdyimorat^  partly  myaitcal^  166a/*-  Svo.  A 
.iforis  entitled  ^  T*  FaUer^s^Ttriana  7  f»r  tfaree-^fold  RomaDca 
^"Mariaoa^  Padaana^  aa4^S«(*^>'*  i6M,  )2i&o^  is  attrK- 
Jbyted.  «>  blip  ifr  aoase  catalogues.  ..He  ^published  also  ^ 
gmat  many  fetiDonsy  sepanaiely  (ai»d:in'«Qiiunaa.  r 
.'  Dr.^FuUieriias  iai>bi9|N»SM'^laUi  afld*a^iiHiiuid!e|:btit9ib 
iray  iD(riiv)mgi;#  di»rpatanoji.vbia  fwkopk  i»aar£arid't 
'4Kadltta>Mtir idEalif^  cdloiir«id  cailii^.  :  lie  tsas  a^ lasA 
Imahaad  toloMh  I4i  wtvts,  'aDefideK^Cstberte^botb.his  cli#* 
dsa%  9i-gQodr  firbtidvasidi  uetgUskeuiv  aadr  ^a  useH^kriuircil 
aimliaed  person  ^in  eTefy'xeapaat;^  U^mmrnhko^trngte^ 
abk  JdOBipanmi,  bavisig  a  {freat'-^eal-'^  Ml^  >tebkb*te 
coald  not  suppress  in  his  most  sertooacaniKiiitiofi^y  hot-'lt 
fciited' the:  age. bfe  lived  in,,  aad.boweyer  bitroduic^^  was 
^w/sya^a^e^subserae^t  isa  soene  gwd  pi»^  All  Ma 

fitutiai  hnffn9C^fwmk'Vti3(the.9^mBd^'to  the  a^of  JaiMa 
ll^«d  Cbierlesi  9tSA^  "hm  \^t  ^^tfrnigb'  Ko  dbniiitee  tto 
tfitttf  ht^  Wtmld  haite  been  admitted  a  legitimate  wit  in  anV 
z^it'  lie  bad  atl  the  rich  iniagery  of  bishop  Hall;  but  with 
more  faimliarity  and  less  elegance* 
iPOPtlfe'po^r^  df^is^memoty,  sucb  Wonders  are  related 
as^^'ilot  quitb  cr^dfiblb.*'  He  coutd' repeat  ^vd  hundred 
(JiMU^  Votd^  afteir  tV«tice  beariifig;v  and  could' make  use  of  a 
^d:^^kmyel'batiiQt);,ifh,eo^^  heard  it.  He  Undertook,  tn  pass- 
id^ii)ni'Teniple-bkr  io  *the  farthest  i^art  of  Cfaeapside,  to 
[ntf  hi's  return  erefy^lign  as  it  stood,  in' order  on  both  sidea 
itt  the  way,  yepeating  them  either  backwaids  tor  forwards : 
lihfdiie  'did  it  exactly.  His  manner  of  writing  is  also  re^ 
pbited'to  tiave'beeh  strange.  HeWVote,  it  is  said,  near 
die  margin  the  first  words  of  everyiine  down  to  the  foot  df 
.Ae  paper ;  then,  by  beginning  at  the  head  again,  wonld 
^  perfectly  fill  up  every  one  of  these  lines,  and  without 
spaces^  4nterlineatiofls,  or  contractions,  would  so  connect 
tue  ends  and  beginnings,  that  the  sense  wbifld  appear  as 
(5^j^ie%e,  as  if  he  had  written  it  in  a  continued  series  after 
d|i^otn£nary  manner.  Tfai%  however,  he  tnight  sometimes 
<ftfHo  amuse  bis  friends;  it  nisver  could  have  been  hik 
T^S&ce.  .  - 

''  It^^^as'  sufficiently  known  how  steady  he  was  in  the  in- 
terests of  this  church  of  England,  against  the  innovationa 
af  ^e  presby terians  and  independents^  bat  his  z^al  against 
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^Ibese  wBt  miked  #ith  grMter  compauim  tbm  it  vtwte- 
,vrai^  the;  papists :  and  th»  mised  hint  up  many  aidver* 

«s^ies»  who  charged  hiai  with  pmritatkisni.  He  used  to 
^t:all  the  eontroversiea  concernkig  episcopacy,  and  theitew- 
.'&9gied  arguments  against  the  church  ^f  Engtaad^  ^'  tneeets 

of  a  day ;"  and  carefully  aTotded  pcdemioal  disputes,  bekig 
.ialtojgetber  of  sir   Henry  Welton'e  epiaiou,  <*  disputandi 

pruritus,  ecclesias  scabies."  Thelsctwoa,  that  he  ioved 
.pioua'  and  good  men  of  all  deooeosnAtions,  eod  it  is  this 

ea»nd0Hr.  which  has  giveo  a  value  to  hb  ivorks  superior  to 
:th0BQ;o{  his  oppof»e<rtii. .  For  the  many  enrors  which  occur 
isk  his  bistoiaes,  it  is  sufdy  easy,  to  find  an  apology  iu  thb 
:s^iogte  circiMnstanoe,.that  the  whole  of  them  were  compiUd 
.iMid  published  mtithin  about  twenty  years,  dufing  which  he 
;Wia9  obliged  <toi  remove  ^from  place  to  place  in  quest  of 
Jiieiary  Jekure,  and  freedom  Irom  the  cruel  sererilies  of 
.tbr  timesi;  His  *^  Church  History''  is  the  most  inconreet 
id  aH  hit  works,  and  Strypo  has  pointed  oat  a  great  many 
^crror^fin'the  transcription  of  bistorieal  docuosenta,  to  which 
ipepbops  Fuller  had  D0t>tbe  easiest  access.  His  ^  WortUesf" 
«was  a  posthumous  publicaition,  by  his  Son,  tod  although 
<le^  perfect  than  he  could  haye  made  it,  bad  his  life  been 

spared  a  few  years  longer,  with  the  oppovtunitie^  which 

the  return  of  peace  might  have  afforded,  yet  it  contains 
rinany  iotoDesttog  memorials ;  and  he  was  the  second  (see 
.^AMUEL  Glar^e)  who  published  what  may  be  called  £tig« 

lish  biography.     This  work  has  for  many  years  been  risiwg 

in. price  and  estimation,  and  the  public  has  lately  been 
;grati6ed  by  a  new  edition,  in  2  vols.  4>to,  edited  by  Mr. 
.Nichals,  with  many  improvwments  and  additions,  from  the 

communications  t)f  his  literary  friends. ' 

FULLER  (Thomas),  an  Englisb  physician,  but  perhaps 

4>etter  known  for  a  very  usefal  wioric  on  morals^  was  horn 
#    4^ne   24,  1654,  and  was  ^educated  at  Queen's  college, 

Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  medicine,  that 
«f  M.  B.  in  1676,  and  that  of  M.  D.  in  1681.     He  does 

not  appear  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  college  of  phy» 
aicians  of  London,  but  settled  at  Sevenosk  in  Kent,  where 

he  was  greatly  esteemed.     He  was  a  great- benefactor  to 

•tbje  poor,  and  a  sealous  assertpr  of  their  rights,  having, 

0ot  long  before  his  death,  prosecuted  the  managers  of 'a 

•  f ife  of  T.  Fuller,  ISmQ.-^BLoj:.  Brit— Pcck*8  Desiderata,  vol.  II.— L»> 
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t^ivii^erabl^  f^riijp^gittea  to  the  ibbiibUafTlA.ol^ki£ 

lijr  siir*  \yUliaaiiSeiit)ke  .(aiifouudting  .of.  the  .jilafie,  *  Bioda  m 

I4i($>io;;€l  iQ»;^Qf  Iu9ll(lQn)  tj^d  ohligod  thew  to  prodnee 
lUeii^  c#fg0Mtf)l^i.iii  ehiUKiQrj^  -  md . locbe .sJiBd>jeot  fe^"  the 
fii(4r%te  naaiiils^uiil  eknofti^n.:  Here'QK.  Kul^  di^d.  Sept* 
i^i^il^^  iiTba  imaral  w^ok.lwiiich  he  pofaiHslied  imas^eim 
t^l^d  .^^Ivlw>d^|ie^ad  pvpdenMm';  or.dii99CtionJk,>eolioseIs 
ap4  i^autiioitf^'  tendiog'  to  prudent  mfuiageimfltof  »ffairsro( 
^xiiQMHiJi^'Vi7J27,  4 ^2iiio^r compiled  for  tbe-.u^'of  his' 
mu  ;,T0  tl^ifbe.iiddod,  wjiatimj:biejrttki(>iied  a^Mcond 
\fi|^fMMi  jvfiihjkie  (itie  of  ^f  Jmr^lductiio,  &e.:;  or  tte  attiof 
Ig^tiitlliakingi  liMWted  and  impn^edby  saob'^idtionsaff 
ip^rQljIl^nfi^and^.esfperi^Me  ba^^e  left.us/.in  JCbeirwiritifig^ 
iAfpil$!^r«>:fi'ft4ic2^l^  lerfor,  .ami  plain,  knouttedge,*'  1791-2^ 
lj^f94|#ftJHii}jnaei4M!iJ:^  !•  *^  BburmacOpima  exien** 

gqraa^a»'''  170Smid  l!7.l.4»  .3rOv  2^.  <f  Phaamacop^a  Bate^ 
3i^\i.7  ySii  i?w>ii  $*  ^*  PiiaroilLc^pcmavPoiBeatica/'^  1 T23^ 
^S39^.  4.  '^Of  orDi^lv^ieyor^y  metMiles,  aHfLBmail^pO^^''  17S0, 
4^.  TbejEf^  i^/#fpp|b<9r  work  ontiiled  "  Medicina  Gymm^-^ 
ticuj^^'^iWiu^^r  b^8  bow.^sQineiimes  attributed  to  biio,  but 
Hias  ;iim|^D^  t^  ^  Franpis  Fuller^  M<  A.  of  St.  John's  college^ 
C4UQ^ri4g^,^Q4  p^Uiahed  io  >i<704.^ 

.':^UJLLO.'(PJSTjsn)»  so  called  from  the  tradeof  a  ftiUer^ 
vg^^lf^-t^.exiercisftd  ip  his  mpnasttc^statey  iniuruded  hinv- 
seif.  imf(^.'tjie  .960:  of  Antiocl^  in  the  fiftb  Geotury,  and 
aftf^  4hfii(ipg<  .l^an.  ^ir^al  tioi^s  deposed  and  coodeoined 
ODf^c^ptfpf  t^tbitt^Ae#s  of  bis  opposition  to  the  couii* 
ell  ;9$  0ia)f  e4oD»  ite^  .<kt:l«9t  fi;ced .  in  it,  in  the  year  482^ 
by  ihj^  apli^rity  of !  the/empi^ror  Zeoo,  and  tbf9  favour t>f^ 
A»c.W»^vbi?i»qp .  ojf  CQf?^afM^inop)e.    Among  the'  ipnova- 
.tioiu}  w,bit:^  he  introduced  to  excite  discord  .ia  the  church,  - 
vi^jafi^jaltf^rs^^e  in  the.: famous  hyv^n  which  jJie  Greeks 
ca^ed/Tfls^^^Ai,-  After  jihe  words  -^  O  God  most  holy,- 
&,QJl:h^  ord^^:  the,  foUqwiQg .  pbrdse  to  be  added  in  the  ^ 
ea$»tern  ch^rf^Sj^'  f>  who. /has  .  suffered  far  us  upon  tiie 
crp^.'V  ;j^is  design  \n:  this  .was. to  raise  a  new  sect,  and  ^ 
al^o  'M)l6^  umpire  deeply  in  the  .minds  of  the-  people^  the 
dojot^pe^vf  o^  naitkre  in  Christ,  to  which  be  was^  zealously  * 
at^^cbed.  .  Ui^  adversaries,  and  especially  Fcelix,  tbe^Ro*  ' 
nu^.  pontiff^;, interpreted  this  addition  in  a  quite  different  ** 
in}^nnei:yi,aud' charged  him  with,  maantainiiig,. that  aU  the 
three  persms  of  the  Godhead  were  crucified  ;  and  hem:e 

* 
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Mi  Mli9«ri^ri  ^iivitw  tedlttd  Tbfeopasobte      To  pot  ab  cflfd 
to  tine  coiHPov6rsy» '  the  emperor  Zeno  pubitfilied  in  tlbe 
yeat  4S2  tke  <^  Heiioticon>" :  or  decree  of  /iitiioA,  ^i^H 
wfl$  designed  to  reebndiU  the  ^artiei,;  itnd  Filii^stgtted  it  ^ 
but  the  e^et^  'of  the  contest  diitotbed  the>ofai]r0h  for  a 
loDg^tioie  aftc^  bis  deadly  wfaidi  liappeoed  initfae  ykM  tS6/ 
FULMAN  (WtujiAM)v  an 'Sngilsb  allt^ilarfy  was  th& 
son  of  a  tradWHian  at  Peosbutit,  ^io,  Ketit^  where  be  wa» 
born  in'Nev;'  1630f  and  bi»  early  ea^aSity  beid^tuvdwn  tof 
the  celebrated  Dr.  flamiiiotid,  who  was  itiiiifister  of  that 
pktee^  he  took  htm  with  faina  to  Oxford  duriag^l^e  iiaerpa- 
ttoH;     There  he  procured  him  the  plaee  ef  cborifttei-  iti 
Magdalen  college,  and  at  tbe^  same  time  4iad  bim  edd^ai^ 
at  &e  school  belonging  to  that  college*    In  1647  be  be^ 
eame  a  candidate  for  a  sehotarsbtp  4n  Corpus  CBristt'col^ 
lege,  and  succeeded  by  bis  skill  in* oUsaieal leat^in^-  Thit 
next  year  be  was* ejected  by  the  'paHiamcHitary  visitbrs^ 
along  with  hia  eaiiy  patmn,    Drv  Hammond^  t6  WbtMti^ 
however,  be  faith^lty  adhered,  and  was  setviceaUe  to  him 
as  an  amanuensis.    Dr.  Hammond  afterWai*dl»  pfoeuted  bim 
a  tiHor'a  pkce  in  a  lamily)  wb^l-e  he  reriUmdd  ui^  i^ifi^ 
restoration,  and  then  res^ibittgbi^  seholairship  at  ^ollege^ 
wa^  dreat^  M.  A»  ahd  obtarned  a  fellbwsbip.'    tie  was, 
sevi^al  yefvrs  aft^  presented  by  hio  c<^e^  to  thte  rMHery* 
of  Meyaiey  Hamptdn,'  nesMf  ^irford,  in  Gleiieest%t%bire; 
on  which  he  i»esided  during  tik  life,  etnployingMs  lime 
that  was  not  onseupied  hi  piK}fei^M0rt^  duties^  ill  the  st^dy 
0f  hrstoi)r  ^d  antiquities,  parti^hKrly  what  regarded  bia 
own  country.      He  died  June  £9,   1688^   inxro^iug  to 
Wood><  but  Atkins  mentions  fe^  successor,  Dr.  Aeale,  With 
tbie  date*  13^97.     Wood  inform^  v»  that  Mr.  Fulman  tead^ 
large  <;ottection«  of  Idstory,  but  pvibli^bed  iititlie.    Wb  }Mt, 
bbwev^,  of^his,  i;  ^  Academise  Oxonienik  Nojtitia,^  Oxi- 
loikl,  iS65y  4to,  rej^nted  at  London  in  Mt5,  with  lul- 
diliotfs  afnd  •cd^reclio^s  from  Wood^s  Latiii  history,  the 
sheets  of  whicb  he  comtmintcated  to  Mr.  Falman  as  they 
^aine  from  tbe  press,     2.  ^^  Appendiit  to  the  Life  of  Ed* 
maud  Stanton,  D.  D.  wberein  sonle  passages  are  further 
cleared',  ^^hieh  were  not  Adly  held  forth  by  the  former 
authors,"  Lond.  1673.     This  is  a  cehsure  of  some  pititi^ 
culars  i^  Maydw*s  Life  *)f  Dr.  Stanton.     3.  "  Correctibtil 
aad  Observations  oh  the  first  part  of  Burnet's  Biatory  of 
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tbe  Reforniationy'^  Hot  a  disttnct  publication,  bcit  eottt-^ 
moBicated  by  the  author  to  Burnet,  who  published  them 
at  the  end  of  bis  second  volume/  and,  according  to  Wood, 
npt  complecely.  Fulman  ako  collected  what  are  called 
the  *'  Works  of  Charlesr  I,*'  but  happening  to  be  taken  ill 
about  the  intended  time  of  publication  (166^),  the  book-* 
seller  employed  Dr.  PeHncbief  as  editor.  It  contains, 
however,  Fulman^s  notes.  Many  of  his  MS  collections 
are  iti  the  library  of  Corpns  Ghristi  college*  He  will  occur, 
%o.  be  noticed  faereaiter  as  editor  of  Dr.  Hammond^s  works.  * 

FUMANI,  w  FUMANUS  (Adam),  an  accomplislied 
scholar  and  Latin  poet,  was  •born  at  Verona,  and  not  at' 
Yenioe^  as  Fdseatini  asserts.  He  studied  Greek  and  La« 
tin  with  astbniihiBg  progress,  under  Romulus  Amaseus, 
and  the  extentive  learniilg  he  afterwards  acquired  made 
lliai  known  -and-  respited  by  all  the  eminent  scholars  of 
h»  time.  On  the  death  of  oU^  of  his  particular  friends| 
John  Matthew  Oiberti,  biihop  of  Verona,  whichhappened 
in  1544,  he  composed  a  funeral  oration,  which  is  said  tcr 
hB.Ye  been  very  eloquent,  but  which  he  was  not  able  to 
deliver  ndthout  sueh  cofitinual  interruption  from  the  tears^ 
tod  sobs  of  his  audienee,  as  prevented  its  being  heard  with 
any  other  effect.  At  this  time  be  enjoyed  a  canon ry  at 
Venice,  which  he  kept  all  his  life.  Navagero  aod  Valerio, 
the  two  successive  bish6ps  of  Verona,  and  both  cardinals^ 
had  the  highest  esteem  for  Fum'ani;  by  the  interest  of  th^ 
former  he  was  appointed  secnetary  to  the  council  of  Trent. 
Be  died  advanced  in  age  in  1587.  He  published  "  D. 
Basilii  Moralia,  et  Ascetica,**  translated  by  him,  Leyden^ 
1 54Q,  fol.  but  is  best  known  by  his  Latin  poems,  the  chief 
of .  which  is  a  systetn  of  Idgic,  in  Latin  verse,  on  which, 
notwithstanding  the  unpiromisitl^  nature  6f  the  attempt, 
Tiraboschi  bestbws  very  high  praises.  This  carious  work 
remained  in  manuscript  until  1739,  when  it  was  published 
in  the  PadUa  edition  of  thfe  works  of  Fracastorius,  2  v^ls. 
4to.  There  art  bther  poems  by  Fumarii  \h  the  same  col- 
lection, both  in  Greek  aitd  Latin,  and  some  in  Italian ; 
but  in  tbe  latter  he  is  not  thought  so  successful.* 

FUNCCiUS,  or  FUNCK  (John  ISIicolas)^  a  native  of 
Marpurg,  and  a  celebrated  critic  In  the  Latin  language, 
was  bom  ift  1693.  He  was  educa^ted  at  the  uriiversity  of 
Rintlenirl  Westphalia,  and  Was  a  writer  of  several  philo- 
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logical  tracts  in  Latin.  •  But  the*  most  ci^lebrated  part  c€ 
his  works  consists  of  several  treatises  which  he  published 
successively  on  the  history  of  the  Latin  language,  begins 
ning  with  its  original  formation,  and  pursuing  it  through 
the  several  ages,  from  youth  to  extreme  old  age.  His 
treatises  *'  De  Origine  Latinss  Lingu«,''  and  **  De  P4ieri<» 
tia  LatinfB  Linguse,^  were  published  in  1720.  He  died  ilk 
177S,* 

FUNCH,  FUNECCIUS,  or  FUN  EC lUS  (John),  a  ce- 
lebrated Lutheran  divine^  was  born  in  1518,  at  Werden^ 
near  Nuremberg.  He  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Osiander, 
whose  daughter  he  married,  and  particularly  became  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  Osiander^s  opinions. on  the  subje<5e 
of  justification.  He  was  a  minister- in  Prussia,  and  wrotb 
a  '^  Chronology,^'  from  Adam  to  1560,  publidied  at  sepa«- 
rate  times,  but  completely  at  Wittember^,  1570,  fol.  widk 
various  other  tracts.  At  length  being  convicted  of  giving; 
Albert,  duke  of  Prussia,  to  whom  he  was  chaplaiu-,  advice 
disadvantageous  to  Poland,  he  was  oondamned,  wi^i  some 
others,  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  and  beheaded 
at  Konigsberg,  October  28,  1566.  He  is  said  to  htfve 
composed  the  following  distich  a  tittle  before  his  eKecution  ; 


Dis^e  meo  exemplo^  mandato  munere  fungi, 
£t  fuge^  seu  pestem>  rnf  moXw^Ky^offvimK 


That  is,  ^^  Learn  from  my  example, .  to  mind  nothing  btt& 
the  employment  allotted  you ;  and  avoid,  as  you  would  th0 

{>lague,  all  desire  of  meddltnfi^  in  too  many  things.^     He 
eft  a  Commentary  on  *^  Dani^'s  70  Weeks,"  in  German, 
fol.  and  one  on  the  ^*  Revelations,"  4ta.* 

FURETiERE  (Antony),  au  ingenious  andle^r^ed  law- 
yer, was  born  at  Paris  in  1620^  and,  after  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, became  eminent  in  the  civil  and  canon  law.  He 
was  first  au  advocate  in  the.  parliament ;  and  afterwaids, 
taking  orders,  was  presented  to  the  abbey  of  Chalivoy, 
an&  the  priory  of  Chuines.  Many  works  of  literature  rj^- 
commended  him  to  the  public;  but  he  is  chiedy  Icnown 
and  valued  for  his  ^^  Universal  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Tongue,"  in  which  he  explains  the  terms  of  art  in  all 
sciences.  He  died  in  16.83.  He. was  of  the  French  au^a- 
demy,  but,  though  a  very  useful  member,  was  excluded 
iu  16^85,  on  the  accusation  of  having  composed. his: die- 

r 
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taonary,  by  taking  advwUge  of  that  of  the  academy,  wbich 
was  theu  going  on.  He  justified  himself  by  statements, 
in  which  be  was  very  severe  against  the  academy;  but 
wished,  a  little  before  his  death,  to.  be  re-admitted ;  and 
be  offered  to  give  any  satisfaction^  wbich  could  reaaK>oabIy 
be  expected  from  a  man,'  who  owned  he  had  been  carried 
too  far  by  the  beat  of  dit^puta^ion.  His  dictionary  was  not 
printed  till  after  bis  death,  in  2  vols.  fol.  Basnage  de 
Beanval  published  an  edition  at  Amsterdam,  1725,  4  vols, 
ibi.  This  dictionary  was  the  foundation  of  that  known  by 
the  name  of  Trevoux,  the  last  edition  of  which  is,  Paris, 
1771,  8  vols,  fol.  His  other  works  are:  *' Facta,V  and 
other  pieces,  against  bis  brother  academicians*  *^  Relation 
^es  Troubles  arrives  auRo'iaume  d'Eloquence.;"*  a  tolera^ 
biy  fS9^  critical  allegory.  *^  Le  Roman  Bourgeois,''  1 2mo 
or  8vo ;  a  book  esteemed  in  its  time.  Five  ^*  Satires''  io^ 
verses  12 mo>  which  are  not  valued.  <^  Paraboles  Evan- 
geliques/'  inverse,  1672,  12mo.  There  is  also  a  <<Fure- 
tieriana,"  in  which  there  are  some  amusing  anecdotes.  ^ 

FURIETTI  (Jos£PH  Alexander),  an  Italian  cardinal 
and  antiquary,  the  descendant  of  a  noble  family  of  Ber« 
gamo,  was  bora  there  in  1685.  He  studied  at  Milan 
and  Pavia,  and  made  considerable  progress  in  the  know^ 
ledge  of  the  civil  and  canon  law.  He  went  afterwards 
to  Rome,  where  he  held  several  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
and  in  each  was  admired  as  much  for  his  integrity  as  kuow- 
ledge.  Benedict  XIV.  who  well  knew,  his  merit,  was  yet 
averse  to  raising  him  to  the  purple,  on  accouut  of  some 
disputes  between  them  which  took  place  in  17S0.  .  Yet  it 
is  said  that  Furietti  might  have  received  this  high  honour  at 
that  time,  if  he  would  have  parted  with  his.  two  superb 
centaurs,  of  Egyptian  marble,  which  he  found  in  1736 
among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Adrian  in  Tivoli^ 
and  which  the  pope  very  m^ch  wanted  to  place  in  the  mu- 
f  eum  Capitoliuum« '  Furietti,  however,  did  not  ebuse  to 
give  them  up,  and  assigned  as  a  reason :  ^^  I  can,  if  I  pi  Ase, 
be  honoured  with  the  purple,  but  I  know  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  called  cardinal  Centaur  P^ 
In  1759,  however,  Clement  XIII.  a  year  after  bis  acces- 
sion to  the  papal  dignity,  sent  the  cardinal's  hat  to  himt 
-which  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  dying  in  1764. 

Furietti  collected  and  published  at  Rome  the  works  of  the 
celebrated  Caspar  Bansiza  of  Bergamo,  and  of  bis  son 
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Guintforte,  tnoit  of  Which  were  never  before  printed,  in  a 
bandsome  4to  voL  1723,  with  a  learned  preface  ind  life. 
He  published,  likewise,  at  Bergamo  in  1712,  a  fine  edition 
of  the  poems  of  Fontaua ;  but  what  obtained  him  most  re- 
putation among  scholars  and  antii^uaries,  was  his  treatise 
dn  the  Mosaic  art  of  painting,  entitled  **  De  Musivis,  vel 
pictoris  Mosaic®  artis  origine,  prQgressu,  &c.''  R4>me,  1752^' 
4to.     In  this  he  describes  a  rare  specimen  of  Mosaic  which 
be  discovered  in  1737  in  the  ruins  of  Adrian,  and  which, 
according  to  hitn,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  being  the 
work  of  the  celebrated  artist  Sosius.     This  exquisite  spe« 
cimen,  with  the  centaurs  belonging  to  Furietti,  was  pur. 
chased  after  hia  death  by  pope  Clement  XIII.  for  14^000 
Roman  crowns,  and  deposited  in  the  museum. ' 

FURIUS,  called  BibacoluS,  perhaps  from  his  excessive 
drinking,  an  ancient  Latin  poet,  was  born  at  Creo^ona 
about  the  year  of  Rome  650,  or  100  before  Christ.  H* 
wrote  annals,  of  which  Macrobius  has  preserved  sovpe  frag** 
menu.  They  are  inserted  in  Maittaire's  **  Corpus  Poeta- 
rum."  Quintitian  says,  that  he  wrote  iambics  also  in  a 
very  satirical  strain,  and  therefore  is  censt^rqd  by  Cretau* 
tins  Cordus,  in  I'acitus,  as  a  slandering  and  abusive  writer* 
Horace  is  thought  to  have  ridiculed  tt)e  false  sublime  of 
his  taste;  yet,  eccprding  to  Macrobius,  Virgil  is  ^aid  to 
have  imitated  him  in  many  places.  But  some  are  6f  opi- 
nion that  the  "  Annals"  may  be  attributed  to  Furius  An- 
tias,  or  Antbius^  ^  contemporary  poet,  whose  fragments 
are  likewise  in  Maittaire's  collection.^ 

FURIUS  (Frederick),  sqmaraed  Coeriolakui^^  was  a 
native  of  Valentia  in  Spain,  and  flourished  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  studied  at  Paris  under  Talseus,  Turnebus, 
9Lnd  Ramus,  and  afterwards  came  to  Louvain,  wh^ere  he 
published  a  treatise  **  On  Rhetoric,**  and  another  in  which 
he  asserted  that  the  scriptures  ought  to  be  translated  into 
the  vulgar  tongue.  Ft  was  entitled  "  Bononia,*^  sive  de 
Jibris  sacris  in  vernaculam  iinguam  convertendis,  8cc.** 
Basil,  .1556,  8vo.  It  was  written,  however,  upon  too  libe- 
*raj  principles  for  the  comicil  of  Trent,  and  was  accordingly 
inserted  in  their  "  Index  Expurgatorius.**  It  otherwise 
would  have  brought  him  into  trouble  if  he  had  not  foubd  a 
protector  in  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who  was  informed  df 
his  leaf oing,  piety,  and  candour.     Hiis  monarch  sentbiin 

^  Diet  UUt,  9  Vossius  de  Poet.  Lat. — Satii  Onom. 


ini^  tha  Neti|0rUt\ds,.  Mid  pl«^i94  him  mtk\lm  JKUiiBilUp, 
wba.  made  biin  bif.bi^tpriap^  Fi^rias  reinaioed.Mritb  tbis 
^prinp^  duripg  t^is  Ji^fej^and  bavipg  accompau^diiiiAiQiitbe 
stages  of  Arragooy  di^d  <^t  V^UadoUd  in  159^.  Hg  ap- 
pears %q  h^ye  empifyyei  ^ia  ut;«nast  endea¥QUiaia  Ofdesio 
pacify  tb^  troupes  in  tbfs  Nethj^r^ndy^  He  wfote  aookhir 
work  ^^  Del  Qooseio  y  CDHseiero/'  whieit  was.  much 
e»^eep(ied}  aad  twice  translated  into  Latio»  1613  aad  l€.6.3, 

FURNEAUX  (Phiup)i  a  learned  dissentiog  clei^yniail, 
was  bprp  at  Totneas  in.  DevoQsbijre  in  Dec  1726,  aad  was 
educated  in  (b.e  free-acbool  of  that  town  ait  tKe.sanie  liflie  ' 
witb  Dr*  K^nnicott,  wbo  was  a  few  years  b^a  senior^  knd 
between,  tbem  a  friendsbip  commenced  vtduch  contifiUi^ 
tbroi|^  life.    From  Totfiesa  Dr.  Furneau^s  came  te «  Lob- 
don  for  academical  s^tudies  among  tbe  di^^seoters,  wbicb  i» 
^pcipleted  ill    1749.    He  was  aoon  ;tfter  qrdabked,  aad 
cbosen  assistant  to  tbe  rev.  Henry  Read,  at  tbe  meetiiig>- 
hpii%3  in  St.  TboQa^s's,  Souibwark,  aqd  joint  Sanday  txeii" 
i9g  lectMF^r  at  SaltersVball  mating.    In  1753  heeuoeeeded 
the  rev.  Mp^es  Lo wiMn»  as  pastor  of  tbe  congregation  Mt 
^Clapbau],  whi^b  be  raised  to  on^  of  tbe  most  opiSent.aiKd 
considerable  among,  the  protestant  dissenters.    .  He  fe^ 
piainod  their   fiivourite  pjceacber,  and  bigbly  estJeemed  by 
,aU  classes,  for  upwards  of  tw^rHy^tbnee  years,  but  was 
deprived  of  bis  usefulness  in  1777,  by  tbe  loss  of  his  men^* 
tal  powers,  under  which  deplorable  malady  (which   waa 
hereditary)  he  continued  to  the  day  of  his  deaths  Nov.  23^ 
1733,     His  flock  and  friends  raised  a  liberal  subscription  t» 
^ttf^ort  him  during  bia  illness,  to  wbicb|  from  sentiments 
of  personal  re^ectt  as.  well  as  from  tbe  principle  of  bene- 
volence, the  late  lord  jVIansfield^  chief  justice  of  tbe  king's 
bench,  generously  jcontributed.    Dr.  Furneaux  (wlricfa  titlt 
be  bad  received  fi^om  some  northern  uniyeraity)  united  t<s 
strong  judgment,  a  v^ry  tenacious  memory ;  of  wfaicdi  b« 
gave  a  remarkable  proof,  when  tbe  cMise  of  tbe  dissenters 
against  the  corppration  of  London,  on  tbe  exemption  thej^ 
claimed  from  serving  the  office  of  sherifiF,  was  beard  in  tibia 
bouse  of  Iprds.     He  was  then  present,  and  carried  awayv 
and  committed  to  paper,  by  the  strength  of  bis  .memory^ 
without  notes,    the  very  able  speech  of  lord  Mansfield^ 
witb  SO/ much  accuracy^  that  hi»  lordship,  when  tbe  copy  Wat 
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tubmitted  t^  his  examniationy ,  conld  discover  hut  f^o  <»- 
three  trivial  errors  in  it.  This  cireuinstance  introduced 
him  to  the  acqusuntanoe  of  that  great  man,  who  Conceived 
i|  high  regard  for  him.  Dr.  Furneaux  pubKsbed  but  tittle, 
except  a  fevr  occasional  seririons;  the  most  considerable  of 
his  works  was  that  entitled  ^V  Letters  totbef  bom  Mr.  Jua^ 
tice  Blaokstooe,  concerning  his  exposition  of  the  oe^ot^ 
•toleratiiMiy  and  some  positions  relative  to  religious  liberty, 
in  his  Commentaries  on  tbe  Laws  of  England/'  i?70,;8vo. 
This  is  said  to  have,  induced  the  learned  commentator  to 
alter  aome  positions  in  the*  subsequent  edition  of  his  valo* 
>able  work.  »  To  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  FurneauxNs 
^'  Letters''  wi»  adde^  the  before- mentioned  speech  of  lofd 
Mansfield.  la  1773  he  published  also  <^  An  Essay,  on 
Toleration,"  with  a  view  to  an  application  m^de  by  disr. 
sentine  ministers  to  pairliament  for  relief  in  the  matter  of 
subscriptionj,  whicb>  although  4insuccessful  then,  was  afHtiw 
^ards  granted.  ^  -  : 

FURSTEM&ERG  (Ferdinand  d£},  an  eminent  prelate^ 
the  descendant  of  a  noble  family  in  Wefttpbalia,  was  bom 
at  Bilstein  in  16Q6.  He  studied  at  Cologne,  where  he 
contracted  an  iMifuat^  friendship  with  Chigi,  who  was 
then  nuncio,  and  afterwards  pope^  During  tbe  cardinal^ 
ate  of  Chigi,  he  invited  Furstemberg  to  reside  with'  him, 
whom  he  rai^d  to  the  bishopric  of  Paderborn  in  166 1»: 
when  he  himself  was  seated  in  the  papal  chair,  under  tbe 
title  of  Alexander  VH.  The  high  reputation  of  tl)e  bishop 
attracted  the  notice  of  Van  Galen,  who  appointed  him  bis 
l^oadjutor,  and  whom  he  succeeded  in  1678,  when  be  was 
declared  by  the  pc^e  apostolical  vicar .  of  all  the  north  of  • 
Europe*  He  was  a  aealous  catholic^  and  anxious  for  the 
conversion  of  those  who  were  not  already  within  the  pale 
of  the  church ;  but  at  4he  same  time  he  did '  not  neglect 
the  cultivation  of  the  belles  lettres,  either  by  his  own 
efforts  or  those  of  many  learned  men  whom  he  patrouiaedi 
He.diedin  1683.  As  an  author  he  collected  a  number  of 
MSS.  and  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  gave  to  the  world 
a  valuable  work  relative  to  those  subjects»  entitled  **  Mo« 
jiumenta  Paderbornensia."  He  also  printed  at  Rome  a 
collection  of  Latin  poems,  entitled  ^*  Septem  Virorum 
lillustrium  Poemata."  In  this  work  there  were  many  poema 
9f  hia  own,  written  with  much  purity.     A  magnificent  edU 

I  ^rot.  Dispenten  Masasiae,  vok  V.— Gent.  Mag.  vols.  LL  and  IJLlh, 
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(ton  bf  tta«fte'p<)em9  wftR  published  in  the  sadie  yMr  m 
whieb  be  died,  at  the  Louvre^  at  the  cxpenee  of  the  king 
of  France.  * 

FURHTENAtJ  (JoHif^HntMAN),  aii  emineift  pby8ician> 
itas  hofn  at  Herfordeitv  in^  Westphalia,  in  the  month  of 
May,  1 S88;  He  began  the  .study  of  medicine  at  the  age 
of  er^hteen,  and  attended  with  diligence  the  schools  of 
Wittemberg,  Jena,  and  Halle,  and  became  a  licentiate  iu 
medicine  in  the  last-^mentioned  university.  About  1709  he 
returned  to  Herforden,  and  imiDediately  obtained  a  con-, 
siderable  share  of  practice ;  but  baviiig  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  tisiting  the  Low  Countries^  he  commenced  his 
j06rney  in  1711,  in  order  to  hear  those  great  masters  of 
his-  art,  who  at  that  time  fiourished  so  numerously  in  jhe 
cities  of  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  the  Hague,  Detft, 
and  port.  Haying  profited  ignuch  by  their  instructaonsy 
wbettier  in  the  chair,  in  hospitals,  of  in  private  communi- 
cation, he  returned  to  his  native  place  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
and  redommeneed  ^e  practice  of  his  profession  with  the 
same-  ardour  as  when  be  quitted  Halle,  but  with  m^om 
Jcaowledge  and  gpreater-resources.  Nevertheless  he  again 
interrupted  bid  practice  by  another  journey  in  1716.  He 
married  in  1717,  with  the  intention  of  settling  at  flerfor-* 
den;  but  became  a  professor, in  1720,  at  Rintlen,  ^wbere 
lie  died  April  7,  1756.  He  left  several  works :  the  6rst  of 
these  was  frequently  ^re-printed,  and  bears  the  title  of 
'^  Desiderata  Medica.''  It  includes  also  ^^  Desiderata  Ana- 
toorico-Physiologica ;  Desiderata  circa  mbrbos  et  ebrum 
^igna ;  Quae  desiderantur  in  Praxi  Medica ;  D^sid^rata 
Chirurgica.*'  2.  •<  De  F^tis  Medicoram,  Oratio  Inaugu- 
ralis,'*  1720.  3.  "  De  morbis  Juriscotidultorum  Epistola,"^ 
1721.  4.  '^  De  Dysenteria  alba  in  puerpera  Dissertatio,*^ 
1723.  5.  ^^  Programmata  nonnulla^  tempore  Magistrate^' 
Academic!  impressa,''   1724  and  1725." 

FUSSLI.     See  FOESSLJ. 

FUST,  or  FAUST  (John),  a  goldsmith  of  Menlz,  was^ 
one  of  the  three  artists  considered  as  the  inventors  of  print- 
ing, the  two  others  being  Gutteoiberg  and  Scba&fFer.  It  is' 
not,  however,  certain,  that  he  did  more  than  supply  money 
to  Guttemberg,  who  bad  made  attempts  with  moveable 
inetal  types  at  Strasburg,  before  he  removed  to  Mentz,  in  ' 
)444.     But  it  has  been  strongly  argued,  that  Laarence  * 

«  Moreri.— Diet  Hut.  •  Diet,  Hist.— Itecs'i  Cyclopudit, 
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Ko^ter,  at  Harlaeln^  had  finit  conceivod  the  art  of  cuttiiig 
wooden  blocks  fortbU  purpose  ia  1430>  which  be  imine* 
diately  improved^  by  substituting  separate  wooden  types, 
Sc  buffer  undoubtedly  inventod  the  method  of  casting  the 
metal  types^in  1452*  The  first  priifted  hook  with  a  date, 
is  jvaid  to  have  bees  a  Psaltei^  published  at  Ments  in  1457 , 
the  next»  perhaps,  is  *^  DurandiRatiooale  divinorum:  OfB* 
ciorum,"  by  Fust  and  Schasffer  ia  1459.  The  ^'  Gatholi- 
€0b"  followed  in  1460.  There  are,  however,  some,  boohs 
wiAbout  di^es,  which  are  suppose  to  be  stiU  cdder.  f^st 
was  aJt  Paris  in  1466,  and  it  is  imagined  that  he  died  ihere 
0l  the  plague,  which  then  raged  in  that  capital.  * 

FUZ£LI£R  (L&wu),  a  native  of  Paris,  where  he  mras 
born  in  1672,  defjoted  himself  early  to  poetry,  an^  wrote 
for  the  Frenoh  and  Italian  theatres,  the  royar  musical 
aeademyv  ^nd  the  comic  opera.  He  obtaitied  the  privilege 
of  conducting  toe  '^Mercury,''  jointly  with  M.  deBruere, 
^n  1744,  and  died  at  Paris,  September  19,  1752,  leaving  a 
considerable  number  of  theatrical  pieces,  which  have  not 
bee«  collected.  ,  His  comedy  of  oae.act,  entitled  ^^  Momua 
Fabuliste,^'  and  his  operas  of  ^^  Les  Ages,"  ^^  X«s  Amouit 
des  Dieux,''  '<  Les  Indes  Galantes,'*  and  ^<  Le  Carnavai 
du  Parnasse,"  are  particularly  adtnired.  He  wrote  much 
for  the  Italian  theatre  and  comic  opera;  but  La  Ilarpe^ 
who  has  btely  dictated  in  French  criticism,  speaks,  with 
great  contempt  of  his  talents. .' 

'  Diet.  Uift.— See  Art.  Printino  in  Cyclopedia.  «  Diet  HitU 
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CtABBIANI  (Antony  Domenick),  an  Italiaii  artitt,  born 
at  Florence  in  l6S2y  was  successively  the  papil  of  Sobter- 
joians  and  Vincenzo  Dandini,  and  studied  under  Giro  Ferti 
at  Rome,  and  after  the  best  colouirists  at  Venice.  He  was 
a  ready  and  correct  designer.  His  colour,  though  soaie<» 
times  languid^  is  generally  true,  juicy,  and  well  united  in 
the  flesh-tints.  The  greatest  flaw  of  his  «tyle  lies  in  the 
iDhoice,  the  hues,  and  the  execution  of  his  draperies.  He 
lexcels  in  ^^  pretty"  subjects;  his  Gambols  of  Genii  and 
Children  in  the  palace  Pitti,  and  elsewhere,  are  little  in* 
#erior  to  those  of  Baciccio.  His  greatest  and  most  famed 
work  in  fresco,  is  the  vast  cupola  of  Cestdio,  which  wais 
not  wholly  terminated.  His  altar-pieces  are  unequal :  the 
best  is  that  of  S.  Filippo  in  the  church  of  the  fathers  Deir 
Oratorio.  In  easel-pictures  he  holds  his  place  even  in 
princely  galleries.  He  died  in  1726,  in  consequence  of  a 
fall  from  the  scaffold  on  which  he  was  painting  the  cupola 
of  Cestdlo.  * 

GABIA  (John  Baptist),  one  of  those  scholars  who  pro- 
moted the  revival  of  literature,  was  a  native  of  Verona, 
and  a  professor  of  Greek  at  Rome  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
jbut  We  have  no  dated  particulars  of  his  life.  It  is  said  he 
was  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages, 
and  of  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  had  even  studied 
theology.  He  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin,  the  Coid- 
mentan-ies  of  Theodoret  bishop  of  Cyarus,  on  Daniel  and 
fizekiel,  which  translation  was  printed  at  Rome,  1563,  foU 
antl  was  afterwards  adopted  by  father  Sirmond  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Theodoret  He  translated  also  the  history  of 
Scyiitzes  Curopalates,  printed  in  1570,  along  with  the 
original,  which  is  thought  to  be  more  complete  than  the 
Paris  edition  of  1648.  About  1 54S  he  published  the  first 
jLaPtin  translation  of  Sophocles,  with  scholia.     Maffei  says 

<  PUkingtOD,  by  Faseli. 
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that  be  also  translated  Zozitnus,  and  the  Hebrew  Psalin% 
and  translated  into  Greek  the  Gregorian  Kalendar,  with 
Santi's  tables,  and  an  introductory  epistle  in  Greek  by  him- 
self.    This  was  published  at  Rome  in  1583.^ 

GABRIEL  (James),  an  eminent  royal  architect  of 
Trance,  built  the  palace  at  Choisy,  and  undertook  the 
royal  bridge  at  Paris,  but  died  in  1686,  before  he  had 
completed  this  work,  which  was  finished  by  his  son  James 
and  Frere  Romain.  James  was  born  at  Paris  1667,  became 
a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Mansart,  and  acquired  so  great 
a  reputation  as  to  be  appointed  overseer-general  of  build-i 
ings,  gardens,  arts  and  manufactures;  first  architect  and 
engineer  of  bridges  and  banks  through  the  kingdom,  and 
knight  of  St.  Michael.  He  planned  the  common  sewer^ 
and  many  public  buildings,  among  which, are  the  hotel  de 
Viile,  and  the  presidial  court  of  Paris,  &c;  He  died  in 
that  city  1742,  leaving  a  son,  first  architect  to  the  king, 
who  long  supported  the  reputation  of  bis  ancestors,  and 
died  in  1782.  • 

GABRIEL  SIONITA,  a  learned  Maronite,  who  died  iii 
1648,  was  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Rome,  from 
whence  he  was  invited  to  Paris,  to  assist  in  M.  le  Jay*s 
Pclyglott,  and  carried  with  him  some  Syriac  and  Arabic 
bibles,  which  he  had  transcribed  with  his  own  hand  from 
MS  copies  at  Rome ;  these  bibles  were  first  printed  in 
Jay's  Folyglott,  ^ith  vowel  points,  and  a  Latin  versiorf; 
and  afterwards  in  the  English  Polyglott.  Gabriel  Sionita 
translated  also  the  Arabian  Geography,  entitled  '*  Geo- 
graphia  Nubiensis,^*  1619,  4to,  and  some  other  works. 
He  had  some  disagreement  with  M.  le  Jay,  who  sent  to 
Rome  for  Abraham  Ecchellensis  to  supply  bis  place.  ^ 

GABRINI  (NiCH.)    8ee  RIENZI. 

GABRINI  (Thomas  Maria),  of  the  order  of  the  clerks 
Buinor,  was  born  at  Roma  in  1726,  and  boasted  of  being 
the  descendant  of  Nicolas  Gabrini,  better  known  by  the 
name  Rienzi.  Having  been  appointed  Greek  professor  at 
i^esaro,  be  acquired  great  reputation  for  his  critical  know- 
ledge of  that  language.  He  afterwards  was  invited  to  be 
philosophy  professor  at  Rome,  and  had  a  cure  of  souk 
which  he  held  for  twenty-seven  years,  with  the  character 
of  an  excellent  pastor.  After  other  preferments  in  the 
ecclesiastical  order  to  which  he  belonged,  he  was  at  lait 
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nptade  generali  and  while  in  this  station  was  frequently  con- 
sultea  by  congregauons,  bishops,  and  popes,  who  had  a 
very  high  esteem  for  his  judgment.  He  died  very  advan- 
ced, on  Nov.  16,  1807.  Besides  some  tracts  published  in 
defence  of  his  ancestor  Rienzi^  he  published  <*  A-  Disser- 
tation on  the  20th  proposition  of  the  6rst  book  of  Euclid,*^ 
Pe^aro,  1752,  8 vo,  which  went  through  several  ed:ition9^ 
and  many  dissertations,  memoirs,  and  letters  in  the  literary 
journals,  on  the  origin  of  mountains,  petrifactions^  and 
other  objects  of  natural  history  ;  medalsi  obelisks,  insciip- 
tionsy  and  classical  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  He  left 
also  some  valuable  manuscripts  on  similar  subjects.  ^ 

GACON  (F&ANcm),  a  French  poet,  well  known  by  hit 
satirical  pieces  against  Bossuet,  Rousseau,  La  Motte,  and 
others^  was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  born  at  Lyons  in 
1£67.     He  became  a  fttther  of  the  Oratory ;  obtained  the 
poetfcaL  prize  at  the  French  academy  in  1717 ;  and  died 
in  bis  priory  of  BaiUon  Nov,  15,  1725.     Aniong  his  works 
are,  '^  X.e  Poete  sans  fard,''  a  satirical  piece,  which  cosK 
bim.  some  months  of  iipprisonment  |  a  French  translation 
of  .'^  Anacreon^*'  with  notes,  which  was  the  best  of  his 
works;  '<  L'Anti- Rousseau,"  an  attack  against  J.  Baptiste 
Rousseau,   the  poet ;    *^  L^Homere  v^ngV*    against  La 
Motte.     Gacon  ^Iso  attacked  La  Motte,  aiid  turned  hitfi 
into  ridicule,  in  a  smaU  piece  entitled^*  Les. Fables  'd|^ 
M.  de  la  Motte,  traduites  en  <  vers  Francois,  parP.  JS.  F. 
lui.Caffd  du  Mont  Parnasse,  &Ci"     Tim  poet's  natural 
propensity' to  satire  and  criticism,  led  hinok  to  attack  all 
sorts  .of  writers,  and  involved  him  in  all  tbelitemry  quar« 
rels  of  his  times.    The  French  academy  acted  with  great 
iippattiality,  when  they  adjudged  him  the  prize ;  for  be 
bad  written  in  some  shape  or  other  against  abnost.all  the 
nieinbers  of  that  iilustriousbody;  and  on  this  account  it 
j^W,.  that  he  was  not  suffered  to  a^ke.his  speech  of  thanks, 
^.is  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  .prize  having  been  re- 
mUXfffto  bim.  by^the  hands  of  the  abb£  de  Choisy*  '  ^^  Ga>« 
C0A>"  aays  Voltaire,  *^  is  placed>  by  father  Niceron  in  tbe 
p^talogue  of  illustrious  men,  though  be  has  been  famfous 
^nly  £or  bad  satires,^-«Such.autbprs  cannoCibe  cited  but  as 
examples  to  be  detested,^'     In  fact,  though  he  wrote  with 
^e,  his  style  was  hi^vy  and  diffuse  in  prose,  and  Ipw  iu 
verse*   '  ,  -  »    , 

1  DicL  Hist. 
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GADBURY  (JoHll}>  one  .tif  Ibe  astrologidiA  itnposfiM: 
of  the  seventeenth  ceintury,  was  bofn  at  Wbe^tljr^  near  Oxi- 
ford,  Dec.  31^  1637.     His  fatber^  WiUiain»  was  a  farmer 
of  that  place,  and  bia  mother  was  a  .daughter,  of.  sir  J  dhii> 
Curzon  of  Waterperry,  knt.    Our  eoojuvor  was  fitst  put 
apprentice  to  Thomas  Nicolsy.a  taylqr^  in  Oxford j  but 
leaving  his  master  in  1644,  he  went  up  to  London,  «nd 
became  a  pupil  of  the  noted  WiUiam  Liliyi  under  wbom> 
he  profited  so  far  as  to  be  soon  enabled  ^^to,  set  np  the 
trade  of  almanack -making  and  fortune-telling  for  himself."  ^ 
His  pen  was  employed  for  many  years  on  nativities,  alma*' 
nacks,  ^nd  prodligies.     There  is»  we  iaieUeve)  a  eompleto^ 
coUectton  of  his  .printed  works  ill  the^new  catalogue  of  die 
British  Museum,  and  we  bqpe  we  shall  be  excuse^  fpr  not 
transcribing  the  Usil     Dodd^  who  has  given  an  accoimt  of 
him,  as  a  Rhman  catholic,  says  that  some  of  his  aldianackj^ 
ridfliictiiig^  upon  the.  management  of  state  affairs idfidn^^tiis' 
time  of.Oate&^s  plot,  .brought  him  into  trouble.     While 
other  astrologers  were  content  to  exei^se  tbeii'art  for  tbe^ 
benefit  of  their  own  country  only,  Gadbury  extended  ^his 
to  a  remote  p^rt  of  the  globe,  as^  ia  1674,.  he  published' 
his  ^  West  India,  or  Jamaica  Aimanack".  for  that;  yean 
He  ooUeoted  and  published  the  wo^rks  qi  his  fduend  siit 
Geerge  Wharton  in  i.6$3,  8vo.     His  old  master  Lillyy  who 
quarrelled  with  hinl,  and  against  whom  he  wmt^e  a  bodb 
cidled  .'^.  Anti-lferltnuB  Anglicus,"  says  be  was  a  <^  monster 
of  ingratitude^"  and  ^'  a  graceless  fellow^''  which  is*true^ 
if,  according  to  his  account,  he  had  two  wives  living  at 
4me  tkaBf  and  one  of  them  two  husbands.     Lilly  adds,  that 
be  went  to  sea  with  intention  for  Barbadoea,  but  died  by 
the  way  in  faisr  voyage.     When  this  happened  we  are  not 
told.     Lilly  died  in  1681,  and  according  to  Wood,  Gad** 
bury  was  living  in  1690.     *^  The  Black  Life  of  John  Oad^ 
bary"  was  written  and  published  by  Partridge  in  16dS^f 
which  might  be  about  the  time  of  his  death,  but  his  name^ 
as  was  usual,  appeared  long  after  this  in  an  almanack,  simi- 
lar to  that  published  in  his  life-^time.     There  was  another 
astrologer,  a  Job  Gadburvj  who  waa  taught  his  art  by  John^ 
and  probably  succeeded  him  in  the  almanack,  and  who 
died  in  1715.  > 

GADDESPEN  (John  of}^  an  English  physician,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  of  vety 

•  Dodd*f  CU,  Hist.  vol.  in,— Oraiifer.— Tatler,  8vo  edit.  1806,  nilh  notes, 
Vol,  II.  p.  61,  HI.  557,  IV,  257.-*Lil!y'8  Life  4nU  Times,  edit.  1774,  p.  52,  55. 
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e^titnmre  and  lucrative  pnwtice,  was  tfae  fint  Englisbman 
who  was  employed  as  a  pbysioian  at   court,  being  ap« 

fointed  to  that  oiBce  by  Edward  IL :  before  his  time  the 
ing*s  physicians  bad  been  exelasively  foreigners;  The 
ignorance^  superstition,  and  loir  quackery,  which  appear 
tbtxHighout  bis  practicei  are  painted  with  much  life  and 
humour  by  Dr.  Freind.  He  came  forward  as  an  universal- 
genius,  was  a  philosopher,  phiioiogist^  and  poet,  and  iln-* 
dertook  every  thing  that  lay  within  the  circle  of  physic 
and  sui^ry^  was  skilled  tti  manual  operations,  Tery  expert 
in  bone-semng)  and  a  great  oculist.  He  also  acquaints  ua^ 
with  his  great  riitll  in  physiognomy ;  and  designed  to  write 
a  treasise  of  cfairomanoy*  He  was  a  great  dealer  in  secrets, 
and  some  be  bad  which  were  the  most  secret  of*  secrets, 
and  did  miracles.  But  his  chief  strength  lay  iti  receipts^ 
and  without  giving  himself  much  ttouble  .  in  forming  a 
judgiAent  respecting  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  seemed  to 
think  .tbait,  if  he  eould  muster  up  a  good  number  of  theais, 
be  dioukl  be  Me  td  encounter  any  distemper.  He  seena 
to  have  neglected  no  stratagems,  by  which  he  lAight  sur* 
pnse  and  impose  on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  and  to  haV9 
'been  very  artftil  in  laying  baits  for  the  delicate,  the 
ladies,  and  tfae-rieh.  When  he  was  employed  in  attending 
the  king's  soii,  in  the  smali'-pox,  in  order,  to  shew  his  skill 
in  inflaotaatory  disteHipers,'  he,  with  a  proper  formality,, 
andaxnountenance  of  mVieh  ififiportanoe,  ordered  the  patient 
tate  wra^ed  up  in  scarlet,  and  evtsry  thing  about  the  bed 
to  be  of  •  ^e  l^ame  colour.  This,  he  says,  made  him  se«. 
Govw  without  so  much  as  teftvilig  one  mark  in  his  iCheef 
and  he  commends  it  for  an  excellent  mede  of  curing* 
Nevertbeleis  this  man  was  praised  by  Leiand,  Ov^ringius^ 
and  others,  as  a  profound  philosopher,  ^  skilful  physician^ 
and  the  brightest  man  ef  his  agew 

His  only  wotit,  whieb  he  produced  while  resident  at 
Mertoa  eellege;  Oxftml,  is  the  famous  «<.Rosa  Anglica,'* 
which  ctdinprtses  the  whole  practiee  of  physic ;  collected 
iiidMd  ehiefly  frbm  the-  Arabians,  and  the  modems  wbo 
had  written  in  Latin  just  before  him,  bwt  enlarged  and  in^ 
terspetsed  i^ith  additions  froai  bis  own  esrperience.  Its 
title  is  <^  Rosa  Anglica  q^atudr  Libris  distincta,  de  morbis 
particiriavibufs,die  Febribus,  de  Chirurgiit,  dePkanaacopoea.'* 
Dr.  Freind  observes,  that  John  seems  to  have  made  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  receipts  he  had  ever  met  with  or  heard 
of  3  and  that  this  book  affords  us  a  complete  history  of 
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what  medicines  were  ia  use,  ntit  only  amot^  the  pfaysK 
cians  of  that  time)  but  among  the  common  people  in  all 
parts  of  England,  both  in  the  empiricaland  superstitious 
way.  Dn  Aikin  remarks  that  the  method  of  producing 
fresh  from  salt  water  by  simple  distillation  (^^  in  an  ale,mbtc 
with  a  gentle  heat'')  is  familiarly  mentioned  by  this  author, 
even  at  30  remote  a  period. 

Although  devoted  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he 
was  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  in  the  stall  of  Ealdland.  It 
seems  probable  from  this  and  other  instances,  that  the  pro*, 
carement  of  a  sinecure  place  in  the  church  was  a  method 
in  'which  the  great  sometimes  paid  the  services  of  their 
physicians..  Of  his  '^  Rosa  Anglica*'  there  are  two  edi*: 
tiotts,  one  in  fol.  Venice,  1502,  and  the  other  in  4to.  Aug* 
Vind.  2  vols.  1595.> 

GiERTNER  (Joseph),  au  eminent  botanist,  was  born 
atCalw,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  March  12,  L732« 
Bis  father,  physician  to  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and. 
his  mother,  both  died  in  his  early  youth.     He  was^at  first, 
destined  by  his  surviving^  relations  for  the  ehurch,  and 
when  he  disliked  that,  the  law  was  recommended  ;  but  at; 
length,  from  an  early  bias  towardn  the  study  of  natiural ' 
history,  he  resorted  to  phytic,  as  most  congenial  to  his 
disposition,  and  removed  to  the  university  of  Gottingen,> 
in  the  19th  year  of  his  age.     Here  the  lectmres  of  Haller^ 
and  others  instructed  him  in  anati^ay)  physiology,  and 
botany,  but  he  studied  these  rather  for  his  own  information* 
and  amusement,  than  as  a  means  of  advancement  in  the 
practice  of  physic.    After  this  be  undertook  a  tour  through 
Italy,  France,  and  England,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
in  botany.    On  bis  return  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
and  published  an  inaugural  dissertation  on  the  urinary  se- 
cretion, after  which  he  devoted  two  years  to  the  study  of 
mathematics,  opucs,    and  mechanics,   constructii^  with 
bis  own  hands  a  tdescope,  as  well  as  a  common  and  solar 
microscope.     In  the  summer  of  1759  he  attended  a  course 
of  botanical  lectures  at  Leyden,   under  the  celebrated 
Adrian  Van.Royen.     He  had  for  some  time  acquired  the- 
use  of  the  pencil,  in  whicb  he  eminently  excelled,  and 
which  subsequently  proved  of  the  greatest  use  to  him  m 
enabling  him  to  draw  the  beautiful  and  accurate  figures  of 

1  Aikin*»  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine. — Rees's  Cyclopsdiiu— Freiod^i 
HiBt  of  Physic. 
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th^  books  lie  ptiblished.  Having  bestowedf  great  attentiod 
upon  the  obscurer  tribes  of  marine  animafi  and  plants,; 
particularly  with  a  view  to  the  mode  of  propagration  df  the 
latter,  as  well  as  of  other  ciyptogamic  vegetables,  he  re- 
vinted  England,  and  spent  some  time  here,  as  well  in 
serntimzing  the  productions  of  our  eictensive  and  varied 
coasts,  as  in  conversing  with  those  able  naturalists  Ellis^ 
CoUinson,  Baker,  and  others,  who  were  assiduously  en-- 
gaged  in  similar  pursuits.  He  communicated  a  paper  to 
the  royal  society  on  the  polype  called  Urtica  marina,  and 
the-  Actiiiia^  6f  Linnseiis,  comprehending  descriptions  and 
figures  of  several  speqies,  which  is  printed  in  the  52d  vo* 
lume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions ;  and  he  prepared 
several  essays  on  the  anatomy  of  fishes,  and  other  obscure 
matters  of  animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  part  of  which 
only  has  hitherto  been  made  pablic.  Soon  afterwards  Dr. 
Gertner  became  a  member  of  the  royal  society  of  London,' 
ahd  of  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  at  Petersburg.  In 
l^6B,  he  was'  instituted  professor  of  botaiiy  and  natural 
history  at  Petersbui^,  and  about  a  year  afterwards  he  be- 
gan to  plan  and  prepare  materials  for  the  great  work  on 
whttK  his  eminenft  reputatiori  rests,  the  object  of  which 
Was  the  illustration  of  fruits  and  seeds  for  the  purposes 
abonre-mentioAed.  His  situ&tion  at  Petersburg,  however,' 
se^ms  not  to  have' stiited  either  bis  health  or  disposition. 
After  having  perfornied  a  journey  ihto  the  Ukraine,  in 
which  he  collected  many  new  or  obscure  plants,  he  resigned 
bis  professorship  at  the  end  of  two  years,  steadily  refusing 
the  pension  ordinarily  attached  to  it,  and  retired  in  the 
aiitumn  of  1770  to  bis  native  town,  where  he  married:  At 
the  end  of  eight  years  he  found  it  nece$sary,  for  the  per- 
fection of  his  intended  work,  to  re-visit  some  of  the  seattf 
of  science  in  which  he  had  formerly  studied,  in  order  to 
re-€«amine  several  botanical  collections,  and  to  converse 
again  with  persons  devoted  to  similar  inquiries  with  his 
own.  Above  all,  he  was  anxious  to  profit  by  the  disco- 
veries of  the  distinguished  voyagers  Banks  and  Solander,' 
%viio  received  him  with  open  arms  on  his  arrival  at  London, 
in  1778,  and,  with  the  liberality  which  ever  distinguiished' 
their  characters,  fre<ely  laid  before  him  all  their  acquisi- 
tions, and  assisted  him  with  their  own  observations  znd^ 
discoveries.  A  new  genus  was  dedicated  to  Gsertner  by 
his  illustrious  friends  in  their  manuscripts ;  but  this  being. 
Ipis  own  spfaenoclea,  has  been  superseded  by  another  ana 
Vol.  XV.  O 
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a  finer  plant.  He  visited  Thunberg  in  his  retarn  thrdiag^ 
Amsterdam,  that  distinguished  botanist  and  traveller  being 
then  lately  arrived  frona  Japan  ;  nor  were  the  acquisitions 
of  Csertner  less  considerable  from  this  quarter.  He  fur- 
ther enriched  himself  from  the  treasures  at  Leyden,  laid 
open  to  him  by  his  old  friend  Van  Royen ;  and  arrived  at 
home  laden  with  spoils  destined  to  enrich  his  intende4 
j)ublication.  Here,  however,  his  labours  and  his  darling 
pursuits  were  interrupted  by  a  severe  disorder  in  his  eyes^t 
which  for  many  months  threatened  total  blindness;  nor 
was  it  till  after  an  intermission  of  four  or  five  years  th^t  he 
Was  able  to  resume  his  studies.  . 

At  length  he  gave  to  the  public  the  first  volume  of  bis 
long-expected  work,  ^' De  fructibus  et  seminibus..plant;a-, 
rum,"  printed  at  Stutgard  in  1788,  and  containiog  the 
essential  generic  characters,  with  particular  descriptions 
of  the  fruit  of  500  genera,  illustrated  by  figures  of  es^bf. 
admirably  drawn  by  himself,  and  neatly  engfaved  in  79 
quarto  plates;  a  long  anatooiical  and  physiological^  intijQ** 
duction  is  prefixed,  in  which  he  define^  aod  explains  the 
nature  of  the  parts,  of  fructification,  especis^lly  of  the,  fruit 
and  seed.  In  this  essay  he  denies  the  existence  of  real 
flowers,  and  consequently  of  proper  seeds,  in  fungi,  and. 
other  cryptogamic  vegetables,  in  which  Hedvyig.and  otb<ers 
Conceive  they  had  detected  the  organs  of  impregxvation  a$ 
well  as  real  seeds.  Gaertner  considers  the  latter  as  gemnuj^ 
or  buds,  and  not  seeds  produced  by  sexual  ipipregna* 
tion.  He  even  denies  the  celebrated  Hedwigian  theory 
•f  mosses.  He  changes  the  name  of  germen,  applied  by 
Linnaeus  to  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit  in  old  plants,  to  the 
old  and  erroneous  term  ovarium.  ^In  the  detail  of  bis  work, 
he  often  corrects  the  great  Swedish  naturalist,  with  moi^e 
or  less  justice,  but  not  always  with  candour,  and  changes 
his  names  frequentjy  tot  the  worse.  In  synonyms  iie'is 
not  always  exact,  copying  them,  as  it  appears,  from  errors 
of  the  press  occasionally  transcribed  from  other  authors^ 
without  turning  to  the  books  quoted. 

In  the  definition  and  anatomical  elucidation  of  the  parts 
of  the  seed,  Gaertner  is  truly  excellent;  and,  notwithr 
standing  some  slight  defects,  his  work  marks  an  sera  ia 
botanical  science,  not  only  directing,  but  even  forcing 
tlie  attention  of  botanists  to  parts  which  the  Linnsean  scho6l 
bad  too  much  neglected,  but  which  c.in  never  in  future 
be  overlooked.     The  second  volume  of  this  imoiortal  work 
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appeared  in  1791,  illustraling  500  more  genera,  on  the 
same  plan  with  the  former,  in  101  platen,  in  which  the 
compound  flowers  are  treated  with  peculiar  care  aod  suc« 
ceso.  The  preface  of  this  volume  is  dated  April  6,  1791, 
but  little  more  than  three  months  befote  the  death  of  the 
author,  which  happened  on  the  14th  of  July>  1791,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  flge.  He  is  said,  though  struggling 
for  some  time  preceding  with  debility  and  disease^  to  have 
finished  a  description  and  drawing  of  the  Halleria  lucida 
but  the  evening  before  his  departure.  He  left  one  son, 
to  whom  he  gave  an  excellent  education,  and  who  has 
proved  worthy  of  bis  distinguished  father,  in  publishing 
bis  inedited  works,  and  continuing  with  success  the  .samQ 
inquiries.^ 

GAETANO.     See  PULZONE. 

GAFFARELL  (James),  a  learned  Rabbinical  writer, 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  GafFarell)  by  Lucrece  de  Bermond,  bis 
wife;  and  was  born  at  Mannes,  in  Provence,  about  1601. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Apt,  in  that  county, 
where  he  prosecuted  iiis  studies  with  indefatigable  in- 
dustry ;  and  applying  himself  particularly  to  the  Hebrew 
language  and  Riabbinical  learning,  was  wonderfully  pleased 
with  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  the  Cabala,  and  com- 
menced author  in  their  defence  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
He  printed  a  4to  volume  at  Paris  in  1623,  under. the  title 
of  "  The  secret  mysteries  of  the  divine  Cabala,  defended 
against  the  trifling  objections  of  the  Sophists,'*  or  ^*  Abdita 
divinsB  Cabalae  mysteria,''  &c.  The  following  year  he 
published  a  paraphrase  upon  that  beautiful  ode  the  I37th 
Psalm,  ^^  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept^ 
when  we  remembered  tbee»  O  Sioo,'*  &c.  He  begad 
early  to  be  inflamed  with  an  ardent  desire  of  travelling  for 
his  improvement  in  literature,  in  which  hia  curiosity  was 
boundless. 

.  This  disposition,  added  to  his  uncommon  talents,  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  appointed 
him  his  library -keeper,  and  sent  him  into  Italy  to  collect 
the  best  books  printed  or  MS.  that  could  be  found.  This 
employment  extremely  well  suited  Gaffareirs  taste,  both 
as  it  gave  him  all  opportunity  of  furnishing  his  own  library 
with  some  curious  pieces  in  oriental  and  Qilxer  languages, 

1  3iins  and  Konig^s  Annats  of  Botany,  vol.  U  p.  73.>»Re«s.'s  Cyclopedia.— 
peleuze^s  Biog,  M«mejr  of  GartDeK 
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and  of  making  inqiiirie$  into  that  branch  of  titemture  whic^ 
wad  bis  chief  delight.  With  this  view,  while  be  wks  at 
Rome,  be  went  with  some  others  to  visit  Cainpaiiellay  th^ 
famous  {)retender  to  magie;  his  design  in  this  visit  wa^ 
to  procure  satisfaction  about  a  passage  in  that  author^s 
book,  ^^  De  sensu  rerum  et  magia."  Campanella  was  then 
in  the  inquisition,  where  he  bad  been  cruelly  used,  iif 
order  to  force  him  to  confess  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge: 
At  their  entrance  into  his  chamber  he  begged  they  wooid 
have  a  little  patience,  till  he  had  finished  a  small  note 
which  he  was  writing  to  cardinal  Magaloti.  As  soon  as 
they  were  seated,  they  observed  him  to  make'eertiain  wry 
fcces,  which  being  supposed  to  proceed  from- pain,  he  wa9 
asked  if  he  feltno  pain;  to  which,  smiling,  he  answered,^ 
No  1  and  guessing  the  cause  of  the  question,  be  said  he 
was  fancying  himself  to  be  cardinal  Magaloti,  as^  he  had 
beard  him  described.  This  was  the  very  thing  GafFareit 
wanted;  and  convinced  him,  that  in  order  to  discover  ano^ 
tber  person's  thoughts,  it  was  not  sufficient,  as  be  had'be-^ 
fore  understood  Campanella,  barely  to  fancy  yourself  td 
be  like  the  person,  but  you  must  actually  assume  his  very 
physiognomy.  This  anecdote  will  afford  the  reader  a  suf- 
ficient idea  of  the  value  of  the  discoveries  of  Campanellsi 
and  Gafiarell. 

In  1629,  he  published  ^*  Rabbi  Elea,  de  fine  mundt,' 
Latine  versus,  cum  notis,"  Paris,  8vo,  i,  e.  **  A  Latiir 
version  of  Rabbi  Elea's  treatise  concerning  the  end  of  the 
world,  with  notes ;"  and  the  same  year  came  out  his  **  Cu-> 
riositez  Itioiiez,  &c.  Unheard-of  Curiosities  concerning' 
the  talismanic  sculpture  of  the  Persians  ;  the  horoscope  of 
the  Patriarchs,  and  the  reading  of  the  stars."  This  cu-^ 
nous  piece  went  through  three  editions  in  the  space  of 
six  months.  In  it  the  author  undertakes  to  shew  that  ta-' 
lismans,  or  constellated  figures,  had  the  virtue  to  make  £t 
man  rich  and  fortunate,  to  free  a  house  and  even  a  whole 
country  from  certain  insects  and  venomous  creatures ;  and 
from  all  the  injuries  of  the  air*  He  started  many  other 
bold  assertions  concerning  the  force  of  magic  ;  and  having 
also  made  some  reflections  upon  bis  own  country,  and 
mentioiied  the  decalogue  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Okl  Testament,  and  the  protestant  doctrine,  he  was  cen-<' 
sured  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  therefore  retracted  these  and 
some^other  things  advanced  as  errors  ;,  submitting  his  faitl^ 
in  all  points  to  the  doctrine  of  the  catholic  and  apostolic 
church. 


,  Iq  I6S3.he  waf  ftt  Venic«i  wbere^  amoDg  other  thinn^ 
be  took  an  exact  measure  of  the  vessels  brought  from  C^^- 
pru3  ai^  Coustantlnople,  that  were  deposited  in  the  triea- 
fliury  of  St.  Mark,  at  the  request  of  the  learned  Peiresc^ 
with  whom  he  bad  been  long  acquainted^  aud  who  had  a 
grieat  esteem  for  him.  During  his  abode  in  this  city^  he 
was  iqyited  to  live  with  M«  de  la  Thuilleriey  the  French 
lymbassador,  asf  a  companion*  He  accepted  the  iuvitation^ 
l}ut  waci  not  content  with,  the  fruitless  o^ce  of  merely  di*^ 
wrting  the  ambass^or^s  leisure  hours  by  his  learned  pon** 
tersation.  He  aimed  to  make  himself  of  more  iinportancei 
and  ^  do  ibis  friend  some  real  service.,  He  resolved  there-? 
fore  to  acquaint  himself  with  politics,  and  in  that  viewt 
wrote  to.  l^s  friend  Gabriel  Naqd^i  to  send  him  a  list  of 
the  authors  upon  political  subjects;  and  this  request  i^ 
^a%  diat  |;ave  birth  to  ^^ud^'s  *^  Bibliographis^  Pditiciu'* 
C^^rell  at  this  time  wa6  doctor  of  divinity  and  c^non  law^ 
prothonotiiry  of  the  apostolic  se^,  and  commendatory  priof 
of  St.  Qiles*s*  After  his  return  hom^,  he  was  employed  by 
kia  patron  cgrdtoal  RicheUeu,  in  his  project  for  bringing 
l^acfc  all  the.  protestaots  tp  the  Roman  church,,  which  hp  c^Un 
ar««union  of  rfdigions ;  and  to  that  end  was  authorised  t# 
preach  in  muphioi  against  the  doctrine  of  purgatory*  To 
the  same  purpose  he  also  published  a  piece  upon  the  pa* 
cificAtion  pf  Christhin^. 

.  He  survived  the  cardinal  many  years,  and  wrote  several 
books  besides  those  already  mentioned ;  ^monjg  which  are, 
1.  ^'  Index  coUicum  MStorum  quibua  ususest  Joh.  Pic^s 
Comes  Mirandulanus,"  Paris,  1650,  vid.  Selden.  de  Sy* 
oedriis  Heb.  16S3,  p.  681.  2,  <<  Un  tratt€  de  Ja  poudre 
de  sympathie  et  de^  Talism^ina.^'  3.  <<  Epistola  pr^faf* 
in  Rob.  Ljionis.  Mutinensis  libellom  de  ritibus  Hebraicis." 
4*  ^^  Cribruflfi  Cabs^ticum/'  vid.  Curiosites  InoUez,  p. 
44,  and  36^.  5.  ^'Avis  aux  Doctes  toucbant  la  neces-" 
fiiibe  jdes.langues  orientates,'*  ibid.  p.  54  and  S4.  6,/^  The 
widpw  of  Sarepta.'^  7.  '^  A  treati^^  of  good  and  evil 
Genii,''  vid.  Meroure  galant,  p.  I6i,  for  Jan.  1682.  8. 
V  An»  <iova  &  p^quam  faciiis  legendi  llabbiiK>s  sine  puncr 
t|a."  9.  *^  Pe,  ixiusica  £|ebr9or^m  atupf^nda  libellus." 
lA  ^^  In  vooes  4Wrel^ctas  V.  T-  Cefituriae  duae,  nova  cum 
SoaligerQ  dci  u^i^  Jnt^pr^t.  difp^rtat^uncula."  11*.  **  i>e 
fitellis  cadentibus  opinio  nova.'*  12.  ^*  Qusstio  Hebraico- 
p^loj^phiea,  mrum  a  pi^incipio  ma«a  salsiHn  extkerit.*' 
13.  <<  Lachrymae  in  obitum  lani  Cseetlii  Frey.  Medtei^*^ 
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1631,  4to,  and  some  others,  mentioned  by  Leo  Allatiusi^. 
in  Apibus. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  be  was  employed  in  writing* 
a  history  of  the  subterranean  wofld ;  containing  an  account 
of  the  caves,  grottos,  mines,  vaults,  and  catacombs,  which 
he  bad  met  with  in  thirty  years'  travel ;  and  the  work  was: 
so  nearly  finished,  that  the  plates  were  engraven,  and  it* 
was  just  ready  to  go  to  the  press,  when  he  died  at  Sigonce, 
of  which  place  be  was  then  abbot,  in  his  eightieth  year^ 
168!;  being  also  dean  of  canon  law  in  the  university  of 
Paris,  prior  of  le  Revest  de  Brousse,  in  the  diocese  of 
Sisteron,  and  commandant  of  St.  Om^il.  His  works  shew* 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  pr6digious  reading,  and  un* 
eommohr  siibtilty  of  genius  ;  but  he  unfortunately  had  also' 
a  superstitions  credulity,  as  appears  from  the  following' 
passage  iii  his  **  tJnheard-^of  Curiosities.*'  Treating  of 
omens,  he  cites  Camerarius,  affirming  that  some  people 
have  an  apprehension  and  knowledge  of  the  death  of  their 
fiiends  aiid  kindred,  either  before  or  afteir  they  are  dead, 
by  a  certain  strange  and  unusual  restlessness  within  them-* 
selves,  though  they  are  a  thousand-  leagues  off,  To' sup- 
port this  idle  notion,  he  tells  us  that  his  mother  Luerece^ 
de  Bermohd,  when  she  was  living,  had  some  such  sign 
always  given  her ;  for  none  of  her  children  ever  died,  bit 
a  little  before  she  dreamt  either  of  hair,  eggs^  or  teeth 
iftingled  with  earth ;  this  sign,  says  he,  was  infallible.  ^*  I 
myself,  when  I  had  beard  her  say  she  had  any  such  dream,' 
obsferveS  the  event  always  to  follow."  His  *^  Curiosities'* 
was  tra'n slated  6y  Chilmead  into  English,  Lond.  1650,  dvb,* 

GAFFURIUS  (FuANCriiNOfe),  an  eminent  musical  writer, 
a  narive  of  Lodi,'"born  Jan.  14,  1451,  of  obscure  parents, 
was  first  intended  for  t}riest's  orders,  but  after  studying 
music  for  two  years  under  John  Goodenach,  a  carmeiite, 
he  manifested  so  much  genius  for  that  Science,  that  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  make  it  his  profession.  After  leam-v 
ing  the  rudiments  of  music  at  Lodi,  be  went  to  Mantua, 
where  be  was  patronized  by  the  marquis  Lodovico  Gon* 
zago ;  and  where,  during  two  years,  he  pursued  bis  studies 
with  unwearied  assiduity  night  and  day,  and  acquired 
g^reat  reputatio^n,  both  in  the  speculative  and '  practical 
part  of  'nis  profession.    'Frorti  this  city  he  w^nt  to  Verona^ 
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•where  he  read  public  lectures  oh  music  ifor  two  years  more, 
and  published  several  works ;  after  which  he  removed  to 
Genoa,    whither  he  was*  invited  by  the  doge  Proipercf ; 
there  be  entered  into  priest's  orders.     From  Genoa  he 
was  invited  to  Milan  by  the  duke  and  duchess  Galeazzq, 
but  they  being  soon  after  expelled  that  city,  he  returned 
to  Naples,  where  Philip  of  Bologna,  professor- royal,  re- 
ceived him  as  his  colleague;  and  be  became  so  eminent 
in  the  theory  of  music,  that  he  was  thought  superior  to 
many  celebrated  and  learned  musicians,    his  contempo- 
raries, with  wtiom  he  now  conversed  and  disputed.     He 
*there  published  his  profound  "Treatise  on  the  Theory 
of   Harmony,"    1480 ;    which   was    afterwards    enlarged 
and  re- published  at  Milan,  1492  ^  but  the  plague  raging 
in  Naples,    and  that  kingdom  being  likewise  much  in- 
'commoded  by  a  war  with  the  Turks,    he  retreated  to 
Otranto,'   whence,   after  a  short  residence,   he 'returned 
to  Lodi,  where  he  was  protected  and  favoured  by  Pal- 
latrictno,    the    bishop,    and    opened  a  public  school,    in 
which,  during  three  years,    be  formed  many  excellent 
scholars.     He  was  offered  great  encouragement  at  Ber- 
gamo, if  he  would  settle  there ;  but  the  war  being  over, 
and  the  duke  of  Milan,  his  old  patron,  restored,  be  pre- 
ferred the  residence  of  that  city  to  any  other*     It  was  hece 
that  be  composed  and  polished  most  of  his  works ;  that  b^ 
was  car^ted  by  the  first  persons  of  his  time  for  rank  and 
learning;  and  chat  he  read  lectures  by  public  authority  to 
crowded  audiences,  for  which  he  had  a  faculty  granted 
him  by  the  archbishop  and  chief  magistrates  of  the  city  in 
1483,  which  exaked  him  far  above  all  his  contemporaries ; 
and  how  much  be  improved  t}ie  science  by  his  instructions, 
his  lectures,  ^nd  his  wridngs,  was  testified  by  the  appro- 
bation of  the  whole  city ;  to  wfaich  may  be  added  the  many 
disciples  he  formed,  and  the  almost  infinite  number  of 
volomes  he  wrote,  among  which  several  will  live  as  long 
as  music  and  the  Latin  tongue  are  understood*     He  like- 
wise first  collected,  revised,  csommented,  and  translated 
into  Latin  the  ancient  Greek  writers  on  music,  Bacchius 
fienior,  Aristides,  Quintilianus,  Ptolemy*s  Harmonics,  and 
Manuel  Briennius.     The  wprks  wbjch  he  published  are^^ 
J.  -**:Theoricum  Gpus  HarmonicsB  Disciplinae,"  mentioned 
above,  Neapolis^  1480,  Milan,  H92,.    This  was  the  fir^t. 
book  on  the  subject  of  music  that  issued  from  the  presm 
after  the  invention  of  printing,  if  we  except  the  ^^  Defi- 
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xiitiones  Term.  Music®,"  of  John  Tinctor.  2.  "  Pc^ctica 
'Musics  utriusque  Cantus/'  Milan,  1496 ;  Brescia,  1497, 
^502;  and  Venice,  1512.  3.  ^<  Angelicum  ac  Divinuia 
'Opus  Musicee  Materna  Lingua  Scrip."  Milan,  150S.  4« 
'*  De  Harmonica  Musicor.  Instrumentorum,"  Milan,  1  jil8. 
^This  work,  we  are  told  by  Pantaleone  Melegulo,  his  coui»- 
tryman  and  biographer,  was  written  when  Gaffurius  wa^ 
forty  years  of  age ;  and  though  the  subject  is  dark  and 
difficult,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  understanding  th^ 
ancient  authors.  With  these  abilities,  however,  Gaffurius 
did  not  ctscape  the  superstitions  of  his  time.  He  was  Tiot 
only  addicted  to  astrology,  but  taught  that  art  at  Padua^ 
;in  1 522.  He  was  then  seventy-one  years  of  age,  and  ia 
supposed  to  have  died  soon  after,  although  Pn  Buroey 
fixes  his  death  two  years  before.^ 

GAGE  (Thomas),  an  English  clei^gyman  and  travelleri 
was  descended  from  Robert  Gage  of  Haling,  in  Surrey, 
third  son  of  sir  John  Gage,  of  Firle,  in  Sussex,  who  died 
in  1557.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Gage,  of  Haling,  and 
his  brother  was  sir  Henry  Gage,  governor  of  Oxford,  who 
was  killed  in  battle  at  Culham-bridge,'^Jan.  1],  1644.  Of 
his  early  history  we  are  only  told  that  be  studied  in  Spain, 
and  became  a  Dominican  monk.  From  thence  he  departed 
with  a  design  to  go  to  the  Philippine  islands,  as  a  mis- 
sionary, in  1625;  but  on  his  arrival  at  Mexico,  he  heard 
$o  bad  an  account  of  those  islands,  and  became  so  de- 
lighted with  New  Spain,  that  he  abandoned  his  origin^ 
dbsign,  and  contented  him  with  a  less  dangerous  mission. 
At  length,  being  tired  of  this  mode  of  life,  and  his  reqvies^ 
to  return  to  England  and  preach  the  gospel  among  his 
countrymen  being  refused,  he  effected  his  escape,  an4 
aiPHyed  in  London  in  1^37^  after  an  absence  of  twenty* 
four  years,  in  which  he  had  quite  lost  the  use  of  his  native 
language.  On  examining  into  his  domestic  af&irs,  he 
found  himself  unnoticed  m  his  father's  will,  forgQtt«in  by 
some  of  his  relations,  and  with  difficulty  acknowledged  by 
others.  After  a  little  time,  not  being  satisfied  with,  re** 
spect  to  some  religious  doubts  which  had  entered  his  mind 
while  abroad, "and  disgusted  with  the  great  power  of  the 
papists,  he  resolved  to  take  another  journey  to  Italy,  to . 
**  try  what  better  satisfaction  he  could  find  for  his  eon« 

1  3f  Dr.  Burney»  in  bis  Hist  of  Miuic>  and  in  Rees>  (]lycl,op»d^— TiriK 
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science  at  Rome  in  that  religion.^'  At  Loretto  his  convtt^ 
sion  from  popery  was  fixed  by  proving  the  fallacy  of  the 
miracles  attributed  to  the  picture  of  our  Lady  there ;  on 
;which  be  immediately  returned  home  once  roore^  aod 
preached  his  recantation  sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  by  order  of 
the  bishop  of  London.  He  continued  above  a  year  ia 
XtOndon,  and  when  he  saw  that  papists  were  entertained 
^t  Oxford  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  attached  to  the 
royal  cause,  he  adopted  that  of  the  parliament,  and  re^ 
reived  a  living  from  them,  probably  that  of  Deal,  in  Keol^ 
in  the  register  of  which  church  is  an  entry  of  the  bqriaU 
of  Mary  daughter,  and  Mary  the  wife  of  ^*  Thomas  Gage^ 
par$on  of  Deale,  March  21,  1652  ;''  and  in  the  title  of  his 
work  be  is  styled  *^  Preacher  of  the  word  of  God  at  Deal.'* 
•We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  when  he  died.  Hi$ 
;work  is  entitled  ^^  A  new  Survey  of  the  West-Indies ;  or 
ihe  English. American  his  TravaU  by  sea  and  land,  <;on- 
taining  a  journal  of  3300  miles  within  the  main  la.nd  of 
America.  Wherein  is  set  forth  his  voyage  from  Spain  to 
^t.  John  de  Ulhua ;  and  from  thence  to  Xalappa,  to  Flaxr 
calla,  the  city  of  Angels,  and  forward  to  Mexico,  &Cr  &c» 
j^c."  The  second  edition,  Lond.  1655,  thin  folio,  witb 
maps.  The  first  edition,  which  we  have  not  seen,  bearf 
^te  1648.  Mr.  Southey,  who  has  quoted  much  from  this 
work  in  the  notes  on  his  poem  of  '^  Madoc/'  says  that 
Gage^s  account  of  Mexico  is  copied  verbatim  from  Ni« 
cholas^s  *^  Conqueast  of  West-*India,"  which  itself  ilt  % 
translation  from  Gomara.  There  is  an  Amsterdam  editioo 
of  Gage,  1695,  2  vols*  12mo,  in  French,  made  by  cqm^ 
inand  of  the  French  minister  Colbert,  by  mons.  de  Beau* 
{ieu  Hues  O'Neil,  which,  however,  was  first  published  in 
167£,  at  Paris.  There  are  some  retrenchments  in  this 
edition.  Gage  appears  to  be  a  faithful  and  accurate  relatoi^ 
but  often  credulous  and  superstitious.  His  recantation 
sermon  was  published  at  London,  1642,  4to;  and  in  1651 
he  published  ^^  A  duel  between  a  Jesuite  and  a  DomiaU 
can,  begun  at  Paris,  fought  at  Madrid,  and  ended  at  Loo«* 
<lon,'*  4to.^ 

GAGER  {Wm4AH)y  a  Latin  poet  of  considerable  noto 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  educated  at  Westminster* 
acjbool,  from  which  he  was  ejected  to  Oxford,  in  1574^ 
f  fid  topk  aft^rwiyrds  hi^  degrees  in  arts  at  Christ-chvrcb^ 
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but  in  a  few  years  preferring  the  study  of  the  law,  he  took 
the  degrees  in  that  faculty  also,  in  1589.  About  this  time 
his  reputation  bad  recommended  him  to  Dr.  Martin  Hetoir^ 
bishop  of  Ely,  by  whose  interest,  most  probably,  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  that  diocese.  Wood  professes  that  he 
knows  no  more  of  him,  unless  that  he  was  Hiring  in  1610  ; 
but  by  the  assistance  of  the  Ely  rfegist^rs,  we  are  enabled 
to  pursue  him  a  litile  farther.  By  them  it  appears  that  in 
1601,  being  then  LL.  D.  he  acted  as  surrogate  to  Dr. 
Swale,  vicar- general  of  Ely,  and  in  1608  he  was  delegate' 
and  commissary  to  archbishop  Bancroft,  in  the  diocese  of 
Ely  ;  and  in  1 609  he  was  custos  of  the  spiritualitiefs  in  the 
Tacancy  oi^  the  see.  In  the  years  1613,  16lfe,  and  1618, 
he  was  vicar-general  and  official  principal  to  Lancelot  An- 
drews, bishop  of  Ely ;  'and  in  1619  he  acted  as  deputy  for 
the  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  at  the  installation  of  bishop 
Felton,  in  the  cathedral  of  Ely.  When  he  died  wc  hari 
not  been  able  to  discover. 

•  Wood  says,  <^  he"  was  an  excellent  poet,  especially  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  reputed  the  best  comedian  (i.  e.  dra- 
matic writer)  of  his  time."  He  had  a  controversy  with  Dr. 
John  Rainolds,  on  the  lawfulness  of  stage-plays,  which 
appears  to  have  been  carried  on  in  manuscript  letters,  until 
Rainolds  published  his  "  Overthrow  of  Stage-plays,**  con- 
taining his  answer  to  Gager  and  a  rejoinder.  He  had  a 
more  singular  controversy  whh  Mr.  Heale,  of  Exeter-col- 
lege, in  consequence  of  his  (Gager' s)  asserting  at  the  Oic- 
ford  Act  in  1608,  "That  it  was  lawful  for  husbands  to 
beat  their  wives.**  This  Mr.  Heale  answered  in  **  Ait 
Apology  for  Women,*'  &c.  Oxon.  1609, 4to.  In  the  "  Exe- 
quia&  D.  Philippi  Sidoai,*'  Gager  has  a  copy  of  verses  in 
honour  of  that  celebrated  character,  who,  when  living,  bad 
a  great  respect  for  his  learning  and  virtues.  His  Latin 
plays  are,  1.  ^*  Meleager,**  a  tragedy.  2.  *•  Rivales,**  a 
comedy;  and  3.  ^^  Ulysses  redux,**  a  tragfedy.  These 
were  all  acted,  and  we  are  told,  with  great  applause^  in 
Christ  church  hall.  The  first  only  was  printed  in  1592; 
4to,  and  occasioned  the  controversy  between  >he  author 
ftnd  Dr.  Rainolds.  Gager's  letter  in  defence  of  this  and 
his  other  plays,  is  in  the  library  of  University-college.* 
«  GAGNIER  (John),  an  eminent  orientalist,  was  a  native^ 
of  Paris,  where  he  was  educated ;  and,  ap^dying  himaelf 
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to  fitudy  the  eastern  languages)  became  a  gr^at  master  in 
the  Hebrew  ant]  Arabic.     He  was  trained  up  in  the  Romaui 
Catholic  religion;  and  taking  orders,  was  made  a  canon 
iiegular  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  biit  becoming  dis«' 
saliafied  witjii  his  religion,  and  marrying, aftier  he  had  left 
bisrconvent,  he  was  upon  that  account  obliged  to  quit  bis 
native  country,  came  to  England,  and  embraced  the  faith 
and  doctrine  of  that  church  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.     He  was  well  received  here,  and  met  with 
many  friends,   who  gave  him  handsome  encouragement, 
particularly '  archbishop  Sharp,    and  the   lord  chancellor 
Macolesiietd,    to,  which,  last  he  dedicated  bis  edition  of 
Abalfeda.     Me  had  a  master  of  arts -degree  conferred  upon 
him  at  Cambridge ;  and  going<  thence  to  Oxford,  for  the- 
sake  of  prosecuting  his  studies  in  the  Bodleian  library,  he- 
was  admitted  to  the  same  degree  in  that  university^  where 
he  supported  himself  by  teaching  Hebrew.     He  had  pre- 
viously been  made  chaplain  to  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  bishop 
pf  Worcester,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Oxfoi'd.    . 

In  17b6,  he  published,  an  edition  of  Joseph   Ben  Go- 
rion's  "  History  of  the  Jews,"  in  the  original  Hebrew^  wiA* 
a.  Latin  translation,  and  notes,  in  4to.     In  1710,'  at  the 
appointment  of  Sharp,  abp.  of  York,  be  assisted  Grabe  in 
the  perusal  of  the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  li- 
brary, relating  to  the  Clementine  constitutions  ;  on  which* 
the  archbishop  had   engaged   Grab^  to   write  a  treatise 
against  Whiston.      Qagnier   accordingly  read  and  inter*' 
preted  diligently  to  Grabe  all  that  might  be  serviceable  to 
his  purpose  in  any  of  them. 

In  1717  he  was  appointed  to  read  the  Arabic  lecture  at' 
Oxford,  in  the  absence  of  the  professor  Wallis.     In  1718' 
appeared  his  <^  Vindicise  Ktrcberianee,  seu  defensio  con-* 
cordahtiarum  Graecarum  Conradi  Kircheri,  ad  versus  Abr. 
Trommii  animadversiones  ;"•  and  in   1723,    he  published 
Abulfeda's  **  Life  of  Mohammed,'^  in  Arabic,  with  a  Latin' 
translation  and  notes,  at  Oxford,  in  folio.     He  also  pre-' 
pared  for  the  press  the  same  Arabic  author^s  Geography, ' 
and  printed  proposals  for  a  subscription,  but  the  attempt 
proved  abortive,  for  want  of  encouragement.     Eighteen- 
sheets  were  printed,  and  the  remainder,  .which  was  imper- 
fect, was  purchased  of  his  widow  by  Dr.  Hunt.     It  is  said' 
that  he  wrote  a  life  of  Mahommed,  in  French,^  published 
at  Amsterdam,  in, 1730^  in  %  vols.  12mo.     But  this  was 
probably  a  translation  of  the  former  life.     Gagnier  had 
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before  this  inserted  Gravet^s  Latin  translaitien  of  Abulfeda*« 
description  of  Arabia,  together  with  the  original,  in  the 
third  volume  of  Hudson's  ^VGeographiis  veteris  scriptorea 
Grseci  minores/'  in  1712,  8  vo,  and  had  translated  from 
the  Arabic,  Rhases  on  the  SmalUpoi^,  at  the  request  of 
Pr.  Mead.     He  died  March  2,  1740.  .  By  his  wife  he  left 
a'  son,    Thomas,  or  as  in   the   Oxford  graduates,  John 
Gagnier,  who  was  educated  at  Wadham- college,  Oxford^ 
smd  commenced  M.  A.  July  2,  1743.     Entering  into.  holy, 
orders,  he  was  preferred  by  bishop  Clavering  to  the  xec«. 
tory  of  Marsh-Gibbon,  in  Buckinghamshire,   and  after- 
wards obtained  that  of  Stranton,  near  Hartlepool,  in  the^ 
bishopric  of  Durham,  where  he  was  living  in  1766,  but 
the  historian  of  Durham  having  concluded  his  list  of  yicam 
with  Mr.  Gagnier  at  the  year  of  his  induction,  in  1745, 
we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  the  time  of  his  death..    Pre^ 
ceding  accounts  of  his  father  mention  bis  beio|(  chosen. 
Arabic  professor  in  room  of  Dr»  Wailis,  which  never  wm 
the  case.    Dr,  Hunt  was  successor  to  Wailis.'      . 
.  GAGUIN  (Robert),  a  French  historian,  was  bom  at 
Colines,  near  Amiens;  and  Guicciardini,  as  Vossins  ob^. 
serves,  is  mistaken  in  fixing  his  birth  elsewhere.     He  had 
bis  education  at  Paris,  where  he  took  a  doctor  of  laws  de- 
gree ;  and  the  reputation  of  his  abilities  and  learning  be^ 
came  so  great,  that  it  advanced  him  to  the  favour  of  Charles 
VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  by  whom  be  was  eniployed  in  se- 
veral embassies  to  England,  Germany,  and  Italy.     He  n^. 
keeper  of  the  royal  library,  and  general  of  the  order  of  the 
Trinitarians.     He  died  in  1501,  certainly  not  young ;  but 
yfe  are  not  able  to  ascertain  his  age.     He  was  the  .author 
of  several  works ;  the  principal  of  which  is,  a  History  in 
eleven  books»    "  De  gestis  Francorum^"  in  folio,   frooi^ 
1.200  to  1500.     He  has  been  accused  of  great  partiality  to 
bis  country ;,  and  Paul  Jovius  says,  that  he  has  not  been 
very  exact  in  relating  the  affairs  of  Italy.     Erasmus,  how- 
ever, bad  a  great  value  for  him,  as  may  be  seen  from  one 
of  his  letters.     Gaguin  also  tjrajislated  the  Chronicle  of 
abp.  Turpin,  wrote  a  bad  Roman  History,  and  Epi^stles 
and  Poems,  some  of  which  last  are  very  indelicate.'  . 

GAHAGAN  (Usher),  a  very  extraordinary  character,^ . 
of  great  talents,  and  great  vices,  was  a  Roma^  catholic^ 

,  >  Biog.  Brit  art.  Grabe. 
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6f  a  good  family  in  Ireland.  He  was  a  very  bonsiderablo 
Latin  scholar,  and  editor  of  Brindley*s  beautiful  edition  of 
tihe  Classics.  He  translated  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Criticism" 
into  Latin  verse,  and  after  his  confinement  in  Newgate^ 
to  which  he  was  sent  for  filing  gold,  he  translated  into  the 
same  language  the  "  Temple  of  Fame,'*  and  the  "  Mes^ 
^ah/'  which  he  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  in 
bbpes  of  a  pardon  ;  he  also  Wrote  verses  in  English  on 
prince  George  (our  present  sovereign),  and  on  Mr.  Adams, 
the  recorder;  which-  were  published  in  the  ordinary's  ac- 
count ;  with  a  poetical  address  to  the  duchess  of  Queens* 
bury,  by  oiie  Conner,  who  was  then  in  prison  for  the  same 
crime.     Gahagan  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  Feb.  1749,* 

GAIGNY,  or  GAGNY  (John),  a  French  divine  of  the 
fixleenth  century,  was  educated  at  Paris,  wheire  in  152^ 
fae  bad  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor,  and  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  attorney  for  the  French  nation  in  the  university. 
He  was  afterwards  lecturer  in  theology  at  the  college  of 
Navarre,  and  rector  of  the  imiversity.  In  1531  betook 
His  degree  of  D.  D.  and  was  chatjcellor  of  the  unii^ersity 
from  1546  till  his  death,  in  J  549.  Gaigny  was  deeply 
read  in  the  ancient  languages,  and  highly  esteemed  as  a 
Latin  poet,  and  his  sovereign  Francis  f.  frequently  con- 
sulted him  on  subjects  of  literature,  and  made  him  his  first 
almoner.  He  was  author  of  many  works  on  subjects  of 
theology,  the  most  important  of  which  are  ^^  Commenta- 
ries** upon  the  different  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  he  explains  the  literal  sense  by  a  kind  of  paraphrase.  > 
Dopin  says,  *^  his  notes  will  be  found  of  admirable  use  to 
those  who  desire  to  read  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  to  comprehend  the  sense  of  it  without  stopping  at  any 
difficult  places,  and  without  having  recourse  to  larger 
commentaries.  His  Stholia  on  the  four  evangelists,  and 
on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  inserted  in  the  ^*  Biblia 
Magna^'  of  father  John  de  la  Haye.* 

GAILLARD  (De  Lonjumeau  John),  bishop  of  Apt 
from  1673  to  1695,  in  which  year  he  died,  is  chiefly  me- 
morable for  having  first  projected  a  great  and  universal 
"  Historical  Dictionary/*  in  the  execution  of  which  work' 
he  employed  and  patronized  Moreri,  who  was  his  almoner* 
Towards  the  perfecting  of  this  undertaking,  he  had  re- 
searches made  iu  all  the  principal  libraries  of  £urope,  but* 

1  QetkL  Ma^.  for  1749.  •  Morcri. 
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particularly  in  the.  Vatican.  Moreri^  in  dedicating  his  RtH 
edition  to  his  patron,  pays  him  the  highest  encomiums^ 
which  he  is  said  to  have  very  thoroughly  deserved,  by  hi9 
love  for  the  arts,  and  still  raoreiby  his  virtues.* 
.  GAILLARD  (Gabriel  Henry),  an  elegant  French  his- 
torian, member,  of  the  old  French  academy,  of  that  of  ixt*^ 
scriptions  and  belles-lettres,  and  of  the  third  class  of  the 
institute,  was  born  at  Ostel,  near  Soissons^  March  26f 
1728.  On  his  education  or  early  pursuits,  the  only  work 
in  which  we  find  any  notice  of  him  is  totally  silent,  and 
we  are  obliged  for  the  present  to  content  ourselves  with  a 
list  of  his  works,  all  of  which,  however,  have  been  ^emi- 
nently successfvil  in  France,  and  procured  to  the  authpr, 
an^  extensive  reputation  and  many  literary  honours.  He 
wrote,  1.  "  Rhetorique  Frangaise,'  a  I'usage  des  jeunes 
demoiselles,^'  Paris,  1746,  12mo,  which  has  gone  through, 
six  editions.  2.  **  Poetique  Frangoise,"  ibid.  1749,  2  vols. 
S.  "  Parallele  des  quatre  Electee,  de  Sophocle,  d'Euripide; 
de  Crebillon,  et  de.Voltaire,''  ibid.  1750,  8yo.  4.  ?' Me- 
langes litteraires  en  prose  et  en  vers,"  ibid.   1757,   1^21110. 

5.  "  Histoire  de  Marie  de  Bourgogne,**  ibid.  1757,  .12mo.: 

6.  "  Histoirede  Francois  I."  1769,  7  vols.  12mo;  of  this, 
there  have  been  several  editions,  and  it  is  not  without 
reason  thought  to  be  Gaillard's  priiijcipal  work ;  but  Vol- 
taire is  of  opinion  that  he  softens  certain  obnoxious  parts 
of  Francis's  conduct  rather  too  much,  but  in  general  hia 
sentiments  are  highly  liberal,  and  more  free  from  the  pre-, 
judices  of  his  country  and  his  religion  than  could  have 
been  expected.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
he  was  much  attached  to  the  latter.  7.  "  Histoire  des  ri-  , 
valit6s  de  la  France  et  de  I'Angleterre,'*  1771 — 1802,  11. 
vols.  12mo,  a  work  in  which  the  author,  not  altogether, 
unsuccessfully,  struggles  to  be  impartial.  8.  "  Histoire 
de  Charlemagne,"  4  vols.  12mo.  Gibbon,  our  historian, 
who  availed  himself  mach  of  this  history,  says  that  "  it  is 
laboured  with  industry  and  elegance."  9.  "  Observations 
sur  I'Histoire  de  France  de  Messieurs  Velly,  Villaret,  et 
Garnier,"  1807,  4  vols.  12mo,  a  posthuinous  work.  Be- 
sides these  he  was  the  author  of  various  eloges,  discourses,  • 
poems,  odes,  epistles,  &c.  which  were  honoured  with  aca- 
demical prizes ;  and  several  learfied  papers  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  academy  of  inscriptions.  He  wrote  also  in  the  "  Joqr- 

*  MorerL  ,  i 
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sal  dcs  Savans"  from  1752  to  1792,  and  in  the  **  Mercure" 
from  1780  to  178S^,  and  in  the  new  Encyclopedie  he  wrote 
three  fourth^  of  the  historical  articles.  His  last  perform- 
ance, wbijcb  bore  no  mark  of  age,  or  decay  of  faculti«Sy 
.was  an  *^  Eioge  bistoriqqe"'  on  M.  de  Malesherbe:^,  with 
whom  he  had  been  so' long  intimate,  that  perhaps  yo  man 
.wasmore  fit  to  appreciate  his  character.  This  writer,  the 
last  of  the  old  school  of  French  literati,  died  at  St.  Firmin, 
near  Chantilly,  in  1806.^ 

GAINSBOKOUGH  (Thomas),  an  admirable  English 
artisty  was  born  in    1727,  at  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  where 
iiis  father  was  a  clothier.     He  very  early  discovered  a  pro- 
pensity to  painting.     Nature  was  his   teacher,    and  the 
woods  of  Suffolk  his  academy,  where  he  would  pass  in  sor 
litude  his  mornings,  in  making  a  sketch  of  an  antiquated 
tree,  a  marshy  brook,  a  few  cattle,  a  shepherd  and  his 
flock,  or  any  other  accidental  objects  that  were  presented^ 
From  delineation  he  got  to  colouring  ;  and  after  painting 
several  landscapes  from  the  age  of  ten  fo  twelve,  be  quitted 
Sudbury,    and  came  to  London.     Here  be  received  his 
first  instructions  from  Gravelot,  and  was  then  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr.   Hay  man,   with  whom  he  staid  but  a 
short  time.     After  quitting  this  master,  he  for  a  short  time 
resided  in  Hatton-garden,  and  practised  painting  of  por-* 
traits  of  a  small  size,  and  also  pursued  his  favourite  sub- 
.  ject,   landscape.     During  this  residence  in  Loudon,    he 
married  a  young  lady,  who  possessed  an  annuity. of  200/. ; 
and  then   retired  to  Ipswich,  and  from  thence  to  Bath, 
where  he  settled  about  1758.     He  now  began  painting 
portraits  at  the  low  price  of  five  guineas^,  for  a  three* 
quarter  canvas,  and  was  soon  so  successful  as  to  be  en- 
couraged to  raise  his  price  to  eight  guineas.     In  176  J,  for 
the  first  time,  he  sent  some  of  his  works  to  the  exhibition 
in  London.      In   1774,    be  quitted  Bath,  and  settled  in 
Londou  in  a  part  of  the  duke  of  Schomberg's  bouse  iii 
PalUMall.     In  this  situation,   possessed  of  ample  faine, 
and  in  the  acquisition  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  he  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  complaint  in  his  neck,  which  was  not  much 
noticed  upon   the  first  attack,  nor  was  it  apprehended  to 
be  more  than  a  swelling  in  the  glands  of  the  throat,  which 
rit  was  expected  would  subside  in  a  short  time,  but  it  was 

*   *  Hh  last  prices  in  London,  were  forty  fuineas  for  a  half,  and  od«  Imadi;^ 
tot  ft  lull  l«nf  th. 
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soon  discovered  to  be  a  cancer,  which  baffled  the  slilf  df 
the  first  medical  professors.  Finding  the  danger  of  hiS 
situation,  he  settled  his  affairs,  and  composed  himself  t6 
meet  the  fatal  moment,  and  expired  Aug.  2,  1788.  He 
was  buried,  according  to  his  own  request,  in  Kew  Church- 
yard. 

Mr.  Gainsborough  Was  a  man  of  great  generosity.     If  he 
selected  for  the  exercise  of  his  pencil,  an  infant  from  a 
cottage,  all  the  tenants  of  the  humble  roof  gerterallypar^ 
ticipated  in  the  profits  of  the  picture;  and  some  of  them' 
frequently  found   in  his  habitation  a  peronanent  abode; 
His  liberality  was  not  confined  to  this  alone :  needy  rela*. 
fives  and  unfortunate  friends  were  further  incumbi'ancek 
on  a  spirit  that  could  not  deny ;  and  owing  to  thi^  genie- 
rosity  of  temper,  that  affluence  was  not  left  to  his  family 
which  so  much  merit  might  promise,  and  such  real  wdnh 
deserve.     There  were  other  traits  in  his  personal  character 
less  amiable.     He  was  very  capricious  in  his  manners^  artA 
ratheir  fickle  and  unsteady  in  his  social  connections*.  Thi§ 
was  sufiicientiy  evinced  by  his  general  conduct  towardk 
the  royal  academy,  and  by  his  whimsical  behaviour  to  sit' 
Joshua  Reynolds.     Soon  after  he  settled  in  London,  si^ 
Joshua  thought  himself  bound  in  civility  to  pay  him  a  vfsit^ 
Gainsborough,  however,  took  not  the  least  notice  of  him 
for  several  years,  but  at  length  called  Upon  him,  and  rev 
quested  him  to  sit  for  his  picture.     Sir  Joshua  complied'^, 
and  sat  once,  but  being  soon  after  taken  ill,  was  obliged 
to  go  to  Bath  for  his  health.     On  his  return  to  Londoi^;* 
perfectly  restored,  he  sent  Gainsborough  word  that  he  wa^' 
returned;  Gainsborough  only  replied,  that  he  was  glad  td 
hear  that  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  well,  but  never  afteri 
wards  desired  him  to  sit,  nor  had  any  other  intercourse}* 
with  him,  until  he  himself  was  dying,  when  he  sent  id' 
request  to  see  sir  Joshua,  and  thanked  him  for  the' Very 

'-*  Mr.  Jackson,  hereafter  ineDtioii«d»  but  itimMt  be  remembered,  thatoijr* 

c^induiies  his  character  of  him  in  these  wish  was  not  to  make  it  perfect,  but 

words:  **  U  is  conversation  wasspright-  just.     The  same  principle  obliges  me 

)y,  but  licentiont^-his  favourite  tub-  to  add—- that  as  to*  his  commoif  ^j^  • 

je^s  were  mosic  aad  paintiag,  which  qtinintancehewA^yprighiiy  aiKl,agffe<* 

he  treated  in  a  manner  pecuiiarty  his  ab)e,  so  to  bis  intimate  friends  he  was 

own.    The  common  topics,  or  any  of  sincere  and  honeutt,  and  that  bis  he«rt  ' 

a  superior  cast,  be  thorowgWy  hated,  was  always  aitve  lo  every  fe^lioy  «f : 

and  always  interrupted  by  some  stroke  honour  and  generosity, 
of  wit  or  humour.                               ,  "  He  died  with  this  expression  :  *  W^ 

*<  The  indiscrittiinate'  admirers  of  my  are  ail  going  to  heaven^  and  Vandyk« 

late  friend  will  consider  this  .sketeh  of .  i^.of  the  .party  .V 
kit  character  at  far  beneath  his  merit  f 
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4ft««>l;iind  lavouiable  mknner  in  which  be  bad  always 
spoken  of  bis  works.  Sir  Joshua  bad  indeed  proved  bis 
f^nitrn  o£  bis  uleniSi  by  paying  an  hundred  guineas  for 
bi^  eiEquisiie  picture  of  the  ^^  Girl  attending  pigs/*  fbr 
wbicb  Oainsborough  a^ed  but  siity. 

When  the  royal  academy  was  founded,  Gainsborough 
K^fi  chosen  among  the  first  members,  but  beine  tbeq  yesi- 
deit(  at  6atb>  be  was  t(>o  &r  distant  to  be  employed  in  ibe 
Imsiiiess  of  ibe  iostitutiouL  When  he  came  tp  Londoiiy 
bis  f^enjloet  was  so  far  disrespectful  to  the  membens  of 
ibat  body,  that  he  never  complied  with  tbeir  in vitatiofis, 
whether  Q^fficial  or  convirial.  In  1784,  he  sent  to  the  ex- 
fa  ibiiii>n  a  wbole4engCb  portrait,  which  be  ordered  to.be 
pla^  almost  as  low  as  the  floor ;  but  as  thiis  would  bat|$ 
been  a  violatiw  of  the  bye^^iaws  of  the  academy,  the  gisn- 
tkn^en  of  the  council  yentured  to  remonsi^vate  with  him  upon 
the  impropriety  of  such  e.  disposition.  Gainsborough  returned 
for  answer,  ihat  if  they  did  not  chuse  to  hang  the  picture 
as  k0  wished,  they  might  send  it,  which  they  did  imme- 
diaUsly*  H«  soon,  after  made  an  exhibition  of. his  works 
Mt  his  own  house)  which^did  not,  however,  aSatA  Ae  ex- 
peeled  gratification ;  and  after  this  circumstance,  he  nevcar 
figaifi  e:sbibii»d» 

•  Among  bisamugcnnenta,  mnsic  was  i^lraost  as  much  iiis 
ilV0ttrite  as  paintings  This  passion  led  him  to  eultiv^e 
Jk^  iotimaoy  of  all  the.gpeat  musital  profes^rs  of  hTis  tim^, 
(one  of  whojm^  Fis(:her,  married  his  daughter),  and  they, 
by  their  i^iliites, /obtained  ^,n  ascendancy  civer  him,  greater 
thap  wa^  (j^erhtps.  eonsistent  ;with  strict  pvudenoe.  Of  faf$ 
paviers  ia  i^be  science^'  no  betten  descriptinu  can  be  gtreti, 
thm.  that  byr  Mr.  Jaekson  of  Exeter,  in  his  ^^  Four  Ages,** 
io  wbitflkeiit^i'tainiQg  miscellaoy  we  may  refer  our  readers. 
Spme  bave.spoken  highly  of  Gainsboroi^'s  musical  per*  . 
&^0iaace«  .  Mr«  Jackson  says,  that  though  possessed  of 
i»ar|.  taite^  and. geni^is,  he  never  had  application  ^pough 
ii(>  leani;Ui)fipl)ea»  :  He  i^aoncied  to  ^ take. the. Qrst. step ;  tlie 
jAmond.was  ec  coiaifb  out  !of  his  reaob^  and^  the  isummk 
bspaowmliaiifaia^ble*  ' 

Ifoweirer  Mfiinf  in  4eie<  amviseasents,  he  ssas  jsteady 
jand  omnly  iri  the  pro^e<?lil)ion  of ,  excdlence  hi -hk  ait, 
Jitunigb  obtfiwijtiiQiui^some  degree  .of  ibat.csqpri.ce  peculiar 
4a bis  cbata^teu .  AfDer  lNis>dealh'maaydpiniioi9fi3renaipub> 
Jiabed  i».  Ibid  ilit^mry  Journals  of  bis  merib  .,  f  iroip  Uiese 
frediiiftll  select tilfi  foUQwii)gi^  cbie(ly  f soaa a^  Jesbtta.R83t> 
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DOldis's  lectmresy  wbich  appears  to  approadi  nearest  t6^  tbb 
:li^briety  of  jast  criticism*  i 

':  His  style  of  execution,  as  well  as  choice  of  subjects, 
"W|is  original,    altbougti   considerably  'resembikig  tiiat  df 
Watteau,  more  particalarly  in  bis  landscapes.     Hts  pid- 
iti^res  are.  generally  wrought  iu  a  loose  and  slight  tnamier, 
.with  gieat  freedom  of  txand,  and  using  very  little  e^tKdt, 
with  a  great  body  of  vehicle ;  which  gives  to  bis  worbs 
4^reskt  tightness  aiid  looseness  of  eifeet;   {Properties  ei^ 
tremely  valuable  in  a  picture,  and  too  eawiy  •  lost  in  th)e 
.endeavour  to^give  more  strict  and  positive  resemblafKie  of 
•substance.     8ir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  his  fourteenth  lecture 
:aiays  of  this  hatching  manner  of  Gainsbomsigb,  that  bis 
•portraits- were  often  little  more  than  what  generally  attends 
a  dead  colour  as  to  finishiag  or  determining  the  foviii:  of 
•the  features  f  but,  '^  as  he.  was. always  attentive  to  the  ge* 
jieral  effect,  cm*  whole  together,   I  have  often  imagined 
r (says  he)  that  this  unfinished  manner  coutidbuted  even  16 
that  atrtking  resemblance  ior  which  his  portraits  are  sore^ 
,markable.     At  the  same  time  it  must  >  be  acknowledged 
thftt  thelie  is.  one  evU:  attending  this -mode ;  that  if  the 
'■portrait  ^i^ere  seen,  previously  to  any  bnowied^  of  the  ori- 
ginal, different  persons  would  form  differeat  ideas^  aod 
sail  would  be  disappointed  at. not  finding  the  original  cor- 
-respond  with,  their  own  conceptions,  under  tlie^greait 
.tude  which  indistmctness  gives  to  the  imagination,  to 
jume  almost  what  character  or  form  it  plehses,*'  ^ 
-     In  tlie  same  lecture,  which  principally  treats  of  the  ae* 
,-qilit%ment&  of  Gainsborough,  .and  whieb  was  delivered  at 
Jthe  ro}^  ajcademy  soon  after  bis  dei^tb,  by  its  tnrfy  exaiied 
'president,  it  is  said  of,  him,  ^*  that  if  ever  this  nation  sbontd 
.produce  genius  sufiicient  to  acquire  to  us  the '  boneurable 
xlistiuction  x)f .an  English.school,  the  name  of  Geainsborough 
.will  be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  the  history  of  the  art 
among  the.first  of  that  rising  name.V-.^^^  Whether  be  most 
•exceUed  in  portraits,  landscapes,  or.  fancy  piocisres,-  it 'is 
xlifficdit  JtOb  deterQiine:. whether  his  portraits  were  moft 
admirable  for  exact  truth  of  resemblance,  or  bis  landscapes 
for  a'peistrait<"Iikef  represemattdn  lyf  nature,  each  as  we  see 
,in  the  woiJ(s  of  Ktd)eiis,  ^Ryadael,  or  odiers  of  these  scfaoola. 
In  his  fancy  [Hotuies^  When  ihetfaadj  Eked  upon  hiaobjact 
'<if  imitalionv  whether  it  wks:  the  mean,  and  ss^iilgar  fqma  <{i;a 
iffood-cutteir,.  or  a  (child  d£>  a'i^incerestinj^  character,  as  h^ 
<UdhetattBni^  tej^aiseithe  osK^-salieitber  did  he  isse  anj 
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>Qf  ibe  naHoid  gfaee .  and  elegance  of  the  other ;  such  a 
grace  and  tuch  an  elegance  as  are  more  frequently  fot^ad 
^ia.eattages  than  in  courts.  This  excellence  was  his  own, 
U>e:^epulfr  ^  bis  particular  observation  and  taste.  For  this 
he  wi^  certainly  not  indebted  to  any  school ;  for  his^  grace 
was  not  academicul,  or  antique,  but  selected  by  himself 
^riQ^  the  great  school  of  nature;  where  there  are  yet  a 
thf^ttsapd  modea  of  grace  unselected^  but  which  lie  open  |b 
vibe  multiplied  scenes  and  figures  of  life,  to  be  brought  out 
by  sikilfoi  and  faithful  observers.  ^  . 
:.  >*  Upon  ^ibe  whole  we  may  justly  say,  that  whatever  he 
•i^i^q»pied  be  carrie<l  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  It  is 
to  tfee  credit  of  his  good  sense  and  judgment  that  he  never 
"lUid^attempt  tluit  style. of  historical  painting  for  which. his 
pr^KiQtts  studies  had  made  no  preparation.'' 

jl^lhingeould  have  enabled  Gainsborough  to  reach  so 
elev^^ed  a  point  in  ttie  art  of  painting  without  the  most 
ardent  love  for  it     Indeed  his  whole  mind  appears  to  have 
been  deiroted  to  it,  even  to  his  dying  day;  and  ^  then  his 
4»rineipai  regret  seemed  to  be,  that  he  was  leaving  his  art, 
when,  as  he  said,  ^^  be  saw  bis  deficiencies,  and  had  en- 
deavoured to  remedy  them  in  his  last  works."     Various 
igircumstaoces.  in  liis  life  exhibited  him  as  referring  every 
^btiig  to  it.     ^^  He;  was. continually  remarking  to  those  who 
Jbaf^Med  to  b^  about  him,  whatever  peculiarity  of  coun- 
-tenaace,  wiialever  accidental  combination  of  figures,  or 
happy  eftects^cif  light  and  shadow  occurred  in  prospects, 
-in  tbeisky,Jn  walking  die. streets,  or  in  company.     If  in 
'hiS) walks  be  fouird  a. character  that  he  liked,  and  whose 
Mtwdanoe  was^to  be  obtained,   he  ordered  him  to  his 
\hosMie.:  .and  from  the  fields  he  brought  into  his  painting- 
"tcNMR  stumps  of  trees,  weeds,  and  animals  of  various  kinds; 
end  designed   them  not  from  memory,  but  immediately 
from'the  objects..  He  even  framed  a  kind  of  model  of  land- 
.  soapes*  on  has  table  coipposed  of  broken  stones,  dried  herbs, 
:and  pieces  of  looking-glass ;  which  be  magnified,  and  im- 
prwed  into  rocks,  trees,  and  water:  all  which  exhibit  the 
.scriicitude  and  extreme  activity  that  he  had  about  every 
tluing  relative  to  his  art ;  that  be  wished  to  have  his  oblccts 
eoftbodied  as  it  were,  and  distinctly  before  him,*  neglecting 
rMtbing  that  contributed  to  keep  biS  faculties  alive;  and 
-•deriving  hints  from  every  sort  of  combination.^'     He  was 
.also  in  the  constant  habit  of  painting  by  ni^bt,  a  practice^, 
\r^  ^advantageous  and  improving^ t^  ah  artist,  for,  by  this 
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tn&ans  ht  may  acquire  a  new  and  a  h^her  pef ci^plidh  W 
what  is  grteat  and  beautiful  in  natufe.  His  ))riM:ttce  itr^tbjb 
pi'ogriess  of  tiis  pictures  was  to  patntMi  the  whole  to^tfaigr'; 
wherein  he  differed  from  some,  who  finish  eadi  part  depa^ 
rately,  and  by  that  means  are  freqtketitly  liiible  to  {irbddte 
Inharmonious  combinations  of  forms  and  featiites;  - 

Gainsborough  was  one  of  the  feW  artists  of  «niin<IMei 
this  couhtry  has  produced  who  never  was  indebted  to  f6^ 
feign  travel  for  his  improveinent  and  adi^ncemcfnt  in  paints 
ing.  Some  use,  indeed,  h^  appears  to  hate  made  of  fo<» 
teifi^n  productions ;  and  be  did  not  negleet  to  itiiprote  Hftn- 
«elr  in  th^  language  of  the  art,  the  art  6f  imitatittn^  btft 
aided  bis  progress  by  closely  observing  and  imitating  sdttife 
^f  the  masters  of  the  Flemish  school ;  wboitre  u'ndoufatedl^ 
the  greatest  in  that  particular  and  necessary  branch  dt'lti 
He  frequently  made  copies  of  Rubins,  T«4et%,  and  Van- 
dyke, which  it  would  be  no  disgraclB  to  the  most  aeteHftd 
iaonnoisseurs  to  mistake  for  original  pic ttit-es  at  first' 'rigMh 
What  he  thus  learned,  he  did  not,  howererj  servH^y  w^i 
but  applied  it  to  imitate  nature  in  a  manner  entirely' Mi 

own,  >••*.•  ..•:..; 

The  subjects  he  chose  for  representation  wel*e  ^t^tii^Mf 
rery  simple,  to  which  his  own  excellent  tastef  knew  h6w  ti 
feive  expression  And  ^alue.  tit  bin  landscaped  H  -fitting 
mourtd  and  a  few  figui*es  seated  upon,  o¥  near  it ;  wHfc-a 
cow  or  krme  sheep  grazing,  and  a  sli-ght'iliti4ttng'of'dit(« 
stance,  suflSced  for  the  objects;  their  chafni -ivtf^  the 
purity  of  tone  in  the  colour;  'the  freedom  and  cleal'rnes^  of 
th^  touch  ;  togetlier  with  an  agreeable  combination  of  ^^ 
forms  ;  and  with  these  simple  tnatfertals,  iirbich  tippeaf  ¥* 
easy  as  to  be  withih  every  one's  grasp,  but  wWeh  ^IfeM 
stamly  elude  the  designer  who1s  nm  gifted  with  his  MAIVf 
and  taste,  does  he  ail  ways  produce  a  p^easing-pieturk  -411 
his  fancy  pictures  the  same  taste  prevailed.  A  cottage  ^gfhtl 
a  shepherd's  boy  3  a  woodman  ;  with  vefy  alight  ^n^tttiMs 
in  the  back-ground^  were  treated  byhtih  withMso  «itidli 
eharacter,  jet  so  much  elegaaee,  that  they  n«lNr«r4iMli 
delight. 

In  the  spring  following  Gainsbch^oogh^i  dteaflb|  M 
brtion  was  made  at  his  hobse  in  Pall  Mall,  df  m^^f^iMtm 
and  drawings*  Of  the  former  there  were  fifty-siK,;  oftlvt 
iatter  one  htmdred  and  forty-eight;  w«hs^6rarpicttmil 
df  the  Sletniftfa  and  other  masters,  which  he  bad  coH«GMt 
during  hte  Ufe-time»  ^bey  were  ainiounced  for  aatai^  imd 
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t{li|ir.{iiiee$  miurked  jn  the  .cpitalogue,  a.nd  several  wera 
sold*  Som^  timfi  itft^r,  the  whole  remaining  coUectiori 
.W3II  sold  by  ftM^UoOf  ^lul  brought  gpod  prices.  Ampug  liia, 
af44fmpfs  w«rQ  tbe  portra,it$  of  Garrick  and  Foote,  but  be 
4i4  ;/^fc  HiCiQ^d.  9CCQtiixkg  %o  h j$.  wi$h,  which  he  used,  to 
exfitM9e  bjr  .spying  that  "  th^y  had  ev^ry  body's  faces  but 
tb^:pwo,'Va  ver^  pertinent  remark,  as  applied  to  tbet 
pv8fttfai^  of  ^^mu\Q  p^r^onages. 

•  jyj[r«  .Edwards  nn^otiooft  three  etchings  by  the  band  of 
Q»itp^b^C|ilglL  The  6rst  is  sp:)all»  s^nd.  was  done  as  a  de« 
coraiipn  AO/tbe  first  '^  Treatise  on  Perspectiyei''  which  was 
publisl^.by  bis  frieqd.  Mr.  Kirby;  but  it  i§  curious  to 
obscM^ve^  jthai;  wbat  little  of  perspective  is  introduced,  is 
V>tlUly  £al3e;..biitf roar  the  dateof  thjit  ^ork  Gainsborough 
Viii^  biMr4^  biponii^  that  time  very  young.  The  second  is 
9P.  pak  tree,  with  gypsies,  sitting  under  it  boiling  thdr 
^pU^m  f  the  size  X^  inches  by  1 7,  Both  these  ware  finished 
by  jiie' graver,  though  not  impiroyed,  by  Mr*  Wood.  The 
tbird„  a  i9ore  ejcti^nsive  view,  represents  a 'man  ploughing 
on  ^la  side  of  a  rising  ground,  upon  which  there  is  a  wind-r 
mill ;  the  sea  terminates  the  distance.  This  he  called  the 
^p[>lk  Plough*  It  is  extreniely  scarce,  for  he  spoiled  the 
piate.  iby  impatiently  attempting  to  apply  the  aquafortis^ 
^fore  bis  friend,  Mr.  Grignion,  could  assist  him,  as  was 
§g)^^«  Its .  size ,  1 0  inches  by  1 4.  He  also  attempted 
tw<^,  or  tbree  small  .plates  in  aqua  tinta,  but  was  not  very 
siwc^ssjful  with  them,  as  he  knew  little  of  the  process. 

Ttoi^^HDinent  artist  had  a  nephew,  Gainsborough  Du- 
POf^T,  a  modest  and  ingeiuious  man,  who  painted  portraits 
i^itb.  eoasiderable  success,  but  died  at  the  ea^ly  age  of 
tjp^ty,  ip  January  17d7.  His  principal  work  is  a  large 
l^^artf  (for  which  he  received  500/.)  of  all  the  Trinity 
mastersf  tiybich.  is  in  the  court-room  of  the  Trinity-bouse 
|i|K»n  Tpiwr-'bill.  ^         . 

:  ,<yALAT£0  (Antony),  or  Galateus  Lici'ensis,  an  emit 
gfllt.  tlt[i|li9ii  writer,  whose  proper  name  was  Ferrari,  h 
gfMI)^%.  known  by  tbatof  Galateo,  from  bii^  native  place, 
Galatioa,  in  Otranto,  where  he  was  born  in  1444*  His 
fttbur  dying  in  bis  infancy,  be  was  taken  into  the  protec-» 
«i0a  laf  bis 'grandfather,  who  bad  him  educated  at  Narda 
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He  afterwards  studied  medicine,  which,  after: takifUg* his 
degrees  at  Ferrara,  be  practised  at  Naples  wkh  gi^at  re- 
putation, and  was  appointed  physician  to  the  king,  in  coti« 
sequence  of  the  recommendation  of  SanMsarius  and  Pon- 
tanus.  The  air  of  Naples,  however,  not  agreeing  with 
him,  he  removed  to  GaUipoli,  near  Galatitia,  where  he 
resumed  his  practice.  He  died  Nov.  12,  1517.  tie  was 
not  only  eminent  as  a  physician,  but  bis  natural  atid  mt>iml 
philosophy  is  said  to  have  risen  beyond  the  level  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  He  is  also  said  to  have  indicated  the 
possibility  of  the  navigation  to  the  East  by  the  Cape^bf 
Good  Hope,,  in  his  treatise  ^^  De  situ  Etementorum^^'  pub* 
lisbed  in  1501,  but  written  some  years  prior  to  that  period. 
He '  also  illustrated  the  topography  of  his  naitive  country 
with  accurate  maps  and  descriptions ;  and  was  reputed  a 
poet  of  considerable  merit.  His  works  are,  bemdes  what 
we  have  mentioned,  1.  ^^  De  situ  lapygise,"  -Basil,, 155^, 
but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  1727,  with  cbe-notes^f  Tas- 
neri,  and  some  lesser  pieces  by  Galateo.  2»  *^  A  Descrip- 
tion of  Gallipoli.''  3.  "  Sucoessi  delP  armata  Torehes- 
canella  citta  d'Otranto  dell' anno  1480,"  446,  1480.  He 
bad  accompanied  the  son  of  the  king  of  Naples  on  tMfr 
expedition.  He  published  also  some  poems  mLatin  and 
Italian.*  ,  .■.-!. 

GALE  (John),  a  teamed  divine,  and  anejninent  preacher 
amotig  the  baptists,  was  bom 'May  26,  1680,  at  LcWd^fMi. 
His  father  was  a  citizen  of  good  repute;  and.  observing 
the  natural  turn  of  bis  son  to  be  from  his  infancy  grave  and 
composed,  he  resolved  to  b*'-eed  him  for  th.e  mitiistry.  He 
spared  no  cost  in  his  education,  and  the  boy's  diligeiH^e 
was  such,  that,  both  in  school  and  out  of  school,  hlK^- 
plied  attentively  to  his  learning,  and  became  ndtotily 
master  of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  but  of  the  Hebrew^an- 
miage,  at  the  age  of  seventeen;  when  he  wa*  sent";o 
Leyden,  to  finish  what  he  had  so  happily  begun*  S6on 
I  after  his  arrival  there  he  received  the  news  of  his  tdotber's 
death,  and,  being  sensible  that  this '  would  hasten- bi(i9e<- 
turn  home,  he  made  it  a  spur  to  his  industry ;  and  so 
surprising  was  his. progress  in  academical  learning,  tha^iie 
was  thought  worthy'  of  the  degrees  of  maister'Of  arts  «nd 
doctor  of  philosophy  in  his  nineteenth  y^ar,  and  a'cpofd- 

ingly  received  those  honours  in  ljS99,  having  performed 

^ .  '..'■.. 
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liie  iititti  exercises  with  imiversal  sppkus^  *•     This-  extra- 
orcUnary  testinioiiy  of  bis  son's  merit  could  not  fail  to  be 
irery  acoep^le  to  the  father ;  and  the  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity comlauRicated  it,  in  a  strong  letter  of  commeoda- 
'  .lion.     Upen  this  occasion  our  author  pqblished  bis  *^  Tbeu 
i^Sy^'  and  dedicalied  it  to  his  father  and  bis  two  uncles,  sir 
Joho- and  sir  Joseph.  Wolf;  and  a  noble  attestation  of  bift 
flierit  was  subjoined  by  Adrian  Reland  in  a  Latin  .panegyric. 
4  <  Thus  boBoufed^at  Leyden,   be  weqt  to  Amsterdan. 
.where  he  cootinued  his  studies  under  professor  Limborch. 
•At  the  same  time  he  contracted.an  acquaintance  with  John 
JUe  Ciercy  took  all  opportunities  of  visiting  bitn,  settled  a 
:correspoo4eiteivith  him,  and  becaoie  afterwards  a  zealous 
asiwdl  as  able  defender  of  bis  character  f.     Upon  his  re<^ 
.tttrn-home  be  continued  his  studies  with  equal  ardour; 
and,  impretving.  himself  particularly  iti  the  Oriental  Ian- 
.  F^cages,  obtained  critical  skill  int  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.     He  had  not  been  above  four  years  thus 

•  (employed,  when  the  university  of  Leydeu  sent  him  an  offer 
of  a  doctor^s  degree  in  divinity,  provided  he  would  assent 
|e  the  articles  of  Dort ;  but  be  refused  that  boitour,  ou 
ibe  principle  of  preserving  a  freedom  of  judgment 

This  was  about  1703;  and  WalPs  defence  of  Infant 
Baptism  coming  out  in  less  than  two  years  after,  proved  an 

•  pocasion  for  Gale  to  exert  bis  talents  in  controversy.  Soon 
after  the  publioation  of  that  book,  be  undertook  to  answer 

•  it,  and  pursued  the  subject  in  several  letters  written  in 
.  4705.  und  V706 ;  which  were  banded  about  in  manuscript 

several  years,  till  be  consented  to  make  tbem  public  in 
.  4711,  under  the  titte  of  <<  Reflections  on  Mr.  Wall's  His* 

|4>ry  of  lo&nt  Ba^ism.'*  .  The  extraordinary  merit  of  this 

piece  raised  him  to  the  first  pjace  among  the  baptists ; 

yelthe  did  not  think  fiit  to  take  upon  himself  the  preacher's 
'  office  immediately.     He  was  five  and  thirty  years  of  age 

brtore  be  b^gan  to  preach  constantly  and  statedly  %  >  when 
,  be  was  chosen  one  of  ^be  nunisters  of  the  baptist  congre*' 

^ga^n  ia.Fa^L's  ajiey,  near  Barbican. 

* 

♦  The  professor*!  fpe^rh  on  the  oc-  Le   Clefc,  wUinh,    he  says,   yeodfir  it 

et^en  w«a  priated  afterwarris  byB6er-  very  evident  that  he  ackoo»led(;ed  the 

liaawv  -  Avoitif  oltier 'thit9«,  be  !ab«>.  divioiiy  of  ChrUt  at  plainly  aad  es* 

l^tM,  Uiat  Dur  jtudent.  bad  obiaioed  preaiily  taught  in  the  acripturea. 

'   jac^  a  readiness  in  the  Greek  language.  If.  He'  had,  however,  preached  b^- 

-   tel»¥^'lil(le-t«»ttMtatiom  ifc  pubticly;  fore,  on  the  aimivcriary  of  the  gnii* 

Btbl.  Cliol»K  tjOMQ.  XV  M).  p.  3(».  .  poiid«T«ptot;  and  he  pablUbed  ^4i«- 

.    .   f  See  ouf  author's  fir^t  lettt'r  upojo  course  with  the  tjtle  of  a  Tbankfgivinf 

Yit.  Wall's  History  of  Infant,  tbptisni,  '  Setmon,' preached  KnV.   5,  \'ii^  bm 

where  he  cites  teTerml  passages  i'rooi  P^^aloi  cv.  ver.  l,  and  l^. 
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-  As  he  itas  j^ealotti  to  maiiiUaii  and  ftap^^gBi^m  llHiietHiNr 
taoDS  which  hd  diought  authorized  by  pviniiive  aiittqmtyv 
he  became  chairiaan  to  a  society  for  piooiotiiigwhat  diejr 
called  primitive  Christianity;  froin  July  3,  1715,  to  Fbfau: 
the  10th  following.  This  society  met  every  week^  atMr. 
Wbiscon's  house,  in  Cross-street,  HatUHi^^lMden^  -  which 
they  nafloed  the  **  PTimitive  Library.'*  B^t  though  Dr. 
Gale  testified  a  strong  desire  to  extingiiish  aU  diapnne 
among  Christians^  he  was  by  no  means  wiUii^  to  give  vp 
his  own  peculiar  opinions.  Hence  it  was  that  wbea-Mlu 
Wall  consented  to  hpid  a  conference  with  Jnm  apoti.lfiis 
subject  of  infant  baptism,  the  dispute  ended,  .as  usi^; 
without  any  good  issue;  and  Wi^U  was  so  £ir  Irom  being 
satisfied  with  the  arguments  of  his  antagonists,  thi^  he4rew. 
up  an  answer  to  the  Reflections,  and  pnbKsbed  it  unrier 
^e  title  of  ^^  A  Defence  of  the  History  of  ImftMt  Baptism/* 
io'  171:^.  This  book,  as  well  as  the  History,  was  so  maeh 
approved  by  the  university  of  Oxford^  that  Wall  was  bo«>: 
noured  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  upon  tiie  oceasiou.  Dj^: 
Gale's  Rejections  were  not  without  considerable  advo* 
-cates ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  he  -meditated  air  answer  to^ 
Dr.  Wall's  reply,  but  a  premature  dealii  pt«veiAed  ibe 
e?cecation  of  this  and  several  designs  which  be  bad  formed,^ 
for  the  promotion  of  Oriental iearning  and  Ms  own  nelioiii 
of  scriptural  knowledge,  as  he  was  seized  with  afisver^^ 
Dec.  1 72  i ,  of  which,  after  an  iUness  of  ab<^ut  three  weeks^  ^ 
be  died,  in  his  forty --second  year.  •    .«' 

In  bis  person,  Dr.  Gale  was  rather  taUev^4^haI;l  the  eom*  t 
anon  size,  and  of  an  open  pleasan,!  couAtenance;  Jii  iM^: 
temper,  of  an  easy  and  affable  behaviour,  seji^oaistwitixmt; 
any  tincture  of  moroseness.    In  his  nn^niiers  and  |sor»ls»  i 
chearful  without  levity^  having  a  most  peifeet  comMSAdj; 
t)yer.hi$  passions.    He  was  greatly  esteemed  by,  and  lived . 
in  frieoidship  with,  Bradford  bishop  of  Roohestai^  HoaiM^ri 
bishop  of  Bangor,  and  the  lord  chaooellor  King.    AUtet. 
liis  dea\h  a  collection  of  his  sermons  were  primed  by  sisb-»  .^ 
sgription;  the  second  edition  whereof  was  published  I9M# 
iq  4  vols.  8vo,  to  vvbicb  is  prefixed  an  account  of  his  life. : 
It  i^ppears  from  some  passages  in  his  funeral  sermon^  thaJt 
be  was  married,  and  had  a  family,  left  in  gieat  want.  .A^ 
contribution,  however,  was  raised,  which  enabled  bis  widow 
to  set  up  a  coffee-house  in  Finch-lane  for  the  mainteimnce 
«f  >ber  children.    What  became  of  them  dfter^rds  we  hV^, 
^ttold.    Of  Dr.  Gale's  principal  performance  it  moy))^. 
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^mAj  tbttti  ms  WaU*»  ^*  History  of  Tni^nt  Baptism^*  ys  the 
i]«st  titidtcatton  of  this  doctrine,  so  the  answer  of  Gale 
it' the  beftt,  defence  of  the  baptists;  wt^icb,  as  the  subject 
liad.beea  hafKlled  fay  tery  great  men  before,  is  an  ample 
commendatioil  of  inyth  parties.  ^ 

:,  OALE<Tic&oi*filLus),  a  learned  divine  among  the  iion* 
cMformistSi  wa:tborn  itt  1028,  at  King's-Teignton  iti  t)e*^ 
'VMMfafire,  where  bis  father,  Dr.  Theophilus  Gale,  was  theti 
«ioary  wch  wbicb  he  likewise  held  a  prebend  in  the  cfatircli 
ofsExeter.  Being  descended  of  a  rery  good  faniily  in  the 
West  of'Eii^laifd,  fats' education  ^as  begun  ntider  a  private 
pneceiptor^  in  ^bis^  flitber's  bouse,  and  he  was  then  sent  to 
a.'scbodt  i»  the  netghbourbood,  where  he  made  a  great 
pvoficieney  in  ^bssical  learning,  and  was  removed  to'  Ox* 
ibrd  in  1 647.  He  was  entered  a  commoner  iti  Magdalen 
eqlh^ei  a  Utile  after  that  city,  with  the  university,  had 
beensiiwefider^d  to  the  parliaotent ;  and  their  visitors  in 
(he  gieneral  reformation  (as  they  called  it)  of  the' university;  , 
had!  pat  Dr.  Wilkinson  into  the  presidentship  of  Magdalen 
collide,  who  took  particular  notice  of  young  Gale,  and 
pmctfred  him  to  be  appointed  a  demy  of  his  College  in 
1^#8.  But  tbe  cdn^ent  of  kindness  to  him  was  far  from 
vtopfring  bei^ ;  he  was  recon^mended  to  the  degree  of  hn* 
cfaeknr  of  arts  Dec<  1G49,  by  the  commissioners,  lon^  be-" 
fore  the  time  appointed  for  taking  that  degree  by  the  sta- 
tntet  0f  ebe  univermty,  vie.  four  years  after  admission.  Of 
this  departure  from  the  nsaat  term  of  granting  a  degree 
theg^^wevie's^ieftidible,  tMitcare  was  taken  by  them  to  have 
a.^psHrrieulalf  rettHOii  s^t  f6fth,for  conferring  it  so  early  upotr 
Um;  ^aepyesring,  that  he  was  fully  ripe  for  that  honour, 
boAi  -in'  tespe^  of  his  age,  and  the  excellence  of  his 
ahiliiaear^  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  countenance  of  the 
wimm  '•  part^roAs  that  be  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college  in 
I^SO,^  lb  pfdferefice  ^  many  of  his  seniors,  who  were  set . 
jmli'^to  make  room  for  hhn.  Tt  is  acknowledged,  how- : 
every  that  he  deserved  those  distinctions.  He  took  the 
de^ee  of  M.  A.  Jiiiii^  IS,  16512/  and  being  encouraged  to 
tato)>U|iitB,  sbon  became  an  eminent  tutor,  and  had,  among 
otbear  pupils,  Ezekiel  Hq>kins,  aftterwards  bishop  of 'Ra** 
pUoe,  40'  Irekmd.         -  *  ^ 

'*'I«  ihe-^3ean  time  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  own 

I  I^pre^<4.4o  hit  V^ftfu — Qtfuml  DHt.*T-4)ii«.  Brit*-*Gi»tVy'i  Jtist; 
oT  tW  BaptistSj  vol.  iV.  p.  366.-»NicUQ)s's  JVUecburj's  Corr^sppodenci^  vci. 
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studies  with  vigour;  sod cfapoting divinity  for  bis  prdfe»^ 
sion,  applied  himself  particularly  to  that  siudy.  On 
reading  Grotius,  on  the  <<  Truth  of  the  ChrisiifUi  ILrli* 
gion,''  be  bpgan  to  think  it.  possible  to  osake  iA'.appesr» 
that  the  wisest  of  the  pagao  phikHKiphers  borrowed,  their 
more  sublioie  contempiatioiis,  as  well  natural  and  moral, 
as  diyine,  from  the  Scriptqres;  ^nd  that,  how  different 
soever  they  might  be  In  tb^r  appearance,  not  only  tbcir 
theology,  but  tbeir  philosophy  and  philology,  were  de»- 
rived  from  the  sacred  oracles.  Upon  this  principle  heus^ 
dertook  the  arduous  work,  whicli  from  this  tisne  bftoeme 
the  principal  object  of  his  theological  researches  for  onmy 
years.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  -duties  of  the 
priesthood,  and  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit  were,  con- 
spicuous proofs  of  his  distinguished  piety  and  learning. 
He  was  invited  to  Winchester,  and  became  a  stated  preacter 
there  in  1657  ;  in  this  station  he  oontinued  for  soooe  yeaf«, 
generally  admired  and  esteemed,  both  for  his  excelieat 
sermoQs  and  his  exemplary  life  and  conversaiion.  But, 
being  bred  up  in  puritanical  principles,  be  was  unalterably 
devoted  to  them  ;  so  that  upon  the  re*^tabUshmentof  the 
church  by  Charles  II.  he  could  not  prevail  with  himself  to 
comply  with  the  act  of  uuiformity  in  1661,  and,  rather 
than  violate  his  conscience*  chose  to  suffer  all  the  penalties 
of  the  law« 

Thus  excluded  from  the  public  service  of  bis  functian, 
and  deprived  of  his  fellowship  at  Oxford,  he  found  friends 
among  his  own  party,  and  was  taken  into  the  fiuiiily  of 
Philip  lord  Wharton,  in  quality  of  tutor  to  his  two  sons* 
The  state  of  the  universities  at  hoq^e  being  uow  very  diis* 
pordant  to  the  principles  of  lord  Wharton,  he  sent  bis  aons^ 
with  their  tutor,  in  1662,  to  Caen,  in  Normandy,  a  se^ 
minary  which  flourished  at  that  time  under^tbe  direction 
of  the  most  distinguished  professors  of  the  reformed  Teli* 
gion  in  France ;  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Bochart. 
With  this  learned  divine  and  several  other  persons  of  dis^ 
tingfuisbed  erudition  Gale  became  acquainted,  and  by  this 
intercourse,  as  well  as  by  travel,  greatly  improved  himself 
yvitbout  neglecting  his  charge.  •       .   > 

In  1665  he  returned  to  England  with  his  pupils,  and-at*^ 
^nding^  them  home  to  their  father's  seat  at  Quaintpn^Jn 
Buckinghamshire,  continued  in  the  family  till  1666  ;  when> 
b^ng  released  from  this  employ^  he  set  out  thence  i^r^ 
Loirdon,  and  was  struck  on  the  road  with  the  dreadful  sigb| 
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of  the  e\ty  in  itAmesi'  The  first  shock  being  over,  he  re« 
edilected  bid  own  papers^  his  greatest  treasare,  wbie'hv 
when  he  left  England,  he  had  committed  to  tb^care  of  a 
paitiouiar  friend  in  London.  He  soon  learnt  that  the 
bouse  of  this  friend  was  burnt,  and  gave  up  his  papers  as 
lost,  and  with  them  aU  hopes  of  completing  bis  great  work. 
They  bad,  however,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  been  pre- 
-setred,  and  the  *^  Coort  of  the  Gentiles*'  was  destined  to 
receiveits  completion.  At  this  period  he  became  assist* 
-^tft  to  Mr«  John  Rowe,  his  countryman,  who  had  then  >a 
private 'congregation  inHolborn;  and  continued  in  that 
station  till -the  death  of  bis  principal,  Oct.  12,  1677,  when 
Mr.  Gale  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  together  with  Mr. 
Samuel  Lee,  his  assistant. 

:    lo  tfae  mean  time  the  publication  of  his  ^^  Court  of  the 
Crentiies*'   had  proceeded  gradually,   in   consequence  of 
tbe  great  care  he  took  to  complete  and  digest  bis  collec* 
tions,  and  to  make  the  work  in  all  respects  a  masterly 
production.    The  first  part   was  published  at  Chcford  ia 
1669,  and,  being  received  with  gi^at  applause,  was  fol- 
lowed  by  the  other  three,  tbe  ^last  of  which  came  out  ia 
1677,  the  year  when  he  succeeded  Mr.  Rowe.     But  this 
woA,  large 'and  laborious  as  it  was,  did  not  prove  suf* 
fieient  to  employ  his  spare  hours:  he  wrote  also,  within 
the  same  period,  several  other  works ;  namely,  2.  *^  Th^ 
tm^  Idea  of  Jansenism,*'   1669,  4to;  with  a  large  preface 
^*Dr.. John  Owen.     3.  **  Theopbilus,  or  a  Discourse  of 
tbfe^  Saints*   amity   with    God   in  Christ,^;   1671,  8vo.     4. 
♦^The^Anatoiny  of  Infidelity,  &c.'*  1672,  8vo.     5.  "  A 
Discourse  of  ChristV  coming,  &c."  1673,  8vo.     6.  "Idea 
.  Tbeologiee  tarn  contempIativsB  quam  activss,  ad  formant 
8.8.  dteli-neata,*'   1675,  12mo.     7.  **  A  Sermon,  entitled. 
Wherein  the  Love  of  tbe  World  is  inconsistent  with  the 
IjOvc  of  God,'*  1674  ;  printed  also  in  the  supplement  to 
the  morning  exercise  at  Cripplegate.     S.  *•  Philosophia 
gfeneralis  in  duas  partes  disterminata,  .&c."  1676,  8yo.    9. 
•*'A  Sismnmary  of  the  two  Covenants,"  prefixed  to  a  piece 
published  by  him,  entitled  "  A  Discourse  of  the  two  Co- 
irenants,"  written  by  William  Strong,  sonietime  preacher 
at  tbe  Abbey  church  kt  Westminster.     **  The  Life  and 
ideath  of  Thomas  Tregosse,  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Milac 
and  Mabe  in  Gornwal,  Wtb  hife  Chata'cter,'-   was  also  writ- 
ten by  him,  and  published  in  1671,  thouj^b  he  seems  io 
|havei;OQMftted  the  circumstance  as  much  as  possible.    ' 
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Such  were  tbe  fi^ts  of  our  ail  thorns  «li](dies;^for;itto 
9ake  of  pro«ecutmg  wbitb,  with  kbe  priv^y  reqiii»ite>  bo 
rhose  Newington  for  his  retreat ;  wber^  be  instrcicUMl  d 
few  young  persoos  umler  his  own  roof.     But  he  wait  faty* 
qnently  visited  by  persons  of  distinction,  and  saQio.a£  a 
different  opinion  from  bim  in  religious  nfiatters,  out  of 'li 
desire  to  testify  their  esteem  for  unafiected  piety  and  exw 
tensive  learning*    In  i 67 If  be  published  proposalsfor  pri«t« 
ing  by  subscription,  ^^  Lexicon  Grssei  Teslattienti  £^<<f 
aaologicon,  Synonymum,  aive  Gldssarium  Homonymuos/^ 
This,  as  ti^  title  imports,  was  intended  by  bim  for  a  laiiM 
con  and  concordaoce  together :  he  Snisbed  it  aa  far  as  tkm 
letter  Iota,  and  the  most  eonsideiHWe  words  were  atid 
placed  under  other  letters.     But  be  was  prevented  fron^ 
eairrytng-tt  further  by  his  death ;  which  happened  in  March 
Ihat  year,  when  he  ^'as  not  quite  fifty.     As  to  his  obasac<» 
ter,  besides  what  has  been  already  mentioned,  be  waa^ 
most  ie«olons  non^ponformist,  stedfast  in  those  opinioosr 
and  warm  in  the  defence  of  them.    His  zeai  this  way 
extended  itself  beyond  the  grave;  be  wished,  he  resolved^ 
to  perpetuate  tbem  as  far  as  he  was  able.     In  that  spicti 
be  beipieatbed  all  his  estate  to  young  students  of  his  ;qwi» 
fUrincipIes,  and  appointed  trustees  to  manage  it  for  their; 
a^pport  He  bequeathed  also  his  welUcbosen  library  tiiinatd> 
jpirometing  useful  learning  in  New  England,  where  those 
prinetples  universally  prevailed.  But,  notwithstanding ^biis 
warm  concern  for  supporting   and  propagating  his.  owa^ 
Communion,  be  was  not  without  chartty<  fet  those  who 
.differed  from  him,  whom  he  would  labour  to  convince^  bnt- 
Bot  to  compel ;  being  as  much  an  enemy  to  sedition  aa 
fce  was  to  persecution.     Hence  we  find  even  Wood  giving 
hifll  all  his  junt  commendations  without  those  abaliametita- 
find  rertrictions  which  are  usual  in  his  ciiaraciers.    It  waa 
allowed  alto,  that,  in  his  <<  Court  of  the  GMit}le8,'*:and> 
ether  works,  he  shewed  extensive  learning,  and  conai^. 
deraMe  abilities. 

/  In  this  work,  partly,  as  we  have  ^ready  mntiotdv  ibttt' 
chiefly  in  hts  *^  Philosophia  gen^ralis,*'  be  iras:  indwedi'' 
aays  Bruoker,  to  become  a  zi^ous  advocate  for  Ptatonimii 
ibrough  a  violent  antipathy  to  the  Cartesiaa  svstem,  which 
ba  thought  unfriendly  to  morals,  and  CQntj3aai<:t^ry  to  tbV 
doctrine  of  revelauon.  He  undertook  ^to  trace  back  fitw-, 
losophy  to  its  origin,  and  maintained,  (hat  there  wai  «' 
woxlderftil  agreement  betjveen  tbeiiincientbiirJteic-pbil0r 
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9ophf^  Mid  tlie Jcwidi  mmI  Cbrisliaii  tkdoUlff. .  He  bvovf^t 
•rery  pUlMdiihscal  tenet  to  tbe  lett  of  tb«  scripture^  An4 
tboughiiittmt  it  woukl  iiot  be  a  difficult  undertakings  to 
«epBiate  Ifftm  tbe  pagan  pbtloaopky  those  doctrio^s  wbioli 
ertgiiuMd  in  ^Uyiiie,  revelatioo^  and  bad  been  transmitted 
by  Onditioii  from  tbe  Hebrews  to  the  gentiles.  Having 
pemiiitfhed  himself  that  these  doetirines  had  passed  in  a 
direet  lum^  iznd  without  loaterkd  corrnption,  from  tbe  Ho* 
blew  fountain  to  Plato,  he  recommended  his  philosophical 
yirriiii^  aSy  iiext  to  the  scriptures^  the  most  valuable  re* 
masnsiof'MncUeotwbdoin.  The  chief  point  which  he  la* 
bcmriistojmiotain  in  his  ^  Philosopbia  geoeralis*'  is,  that 
Plafto  moMved  his  kuo«4edge  oi  theology  from  tbe  Hebrewssi 
and  that  Abe  docftrtoe  on  this  subiect  taught  by  hiia  ao4 
hb.tiillawer^  Ibr  tbe  aiost  part,  agrees  with  that  of  the 
bolytsoiiptorea.  Tbis  i^inioo  be  implicitly  adopts  from 
the  «oeiefit.  fotber^  whose  authority^  with  respect  to  this 
matter,  >Sni€kQr .  thinks  tfaece  is  veason  to  CisU  in  ijoestioik 
HiaaccDwlt  of  other  philofliopb^rs  ia  given»  wiitboul  mudi 
appeatanoe  of  accurate  discftmimrtiooy  obiefiy.from  L^fsufn 
uitsw  He  divides  the  Aristotelian ,  pbilosqpby .  io^  pui^ 
and  tmpiti«)  and.aupposes^  gfakuitmisly  eobOugbr^tbat  tfa^ 
fimaer  pasaed  £rom  Moses  to  the  Stagy  rite  through  tbg 
cirtnoel ofntato's* instrufstion* ^  .     >  :: 

.  OALfi:(TH0iiiiA9)^  teelehra^-for  bis  kiuowl^d^'of  d)# 
Gmak  (laugaaige  aiad  aodqukies^  aad  desci^ed  from  a 
familyf  ooosidvabl^iQ  the  North  ^aadEa^t.Hidiag  pf  Yorkn 
slma^ycitasilora'inr  1^6,  tut  SciotpiKio  Yorkshire*.  H^ 
was'  sent  to  Wesontaitert^ohooly  aild,  being  admitl^ 
kifMgVtebokr  thens^  «as  eleoted  to  Tnnij^y  Mlege^  (3am<^ 
bridge#  and  fbeeame.  ieUaw  of'lhat  soi^iei^'  .Hf^to^kbis 
degmoof  B.  A. in  1^36;  of  M*  A^'m  liwSl^  In ibepfo* 
secoition  ^.hiaatitdiesi  ike  appUed  hi«osel£,to  classioal  an4 
polite'  tilORatiire^  and.  Im-  entraordinary  proBeiepcy  .pfsohy 
eaMbhias  oaily  afseot  kt  tbe  temple  of  fame.  His.  ki^^pFt 
ledge  of  tbe  Greek  tongue  recofximeoded  hiuii  .in-tl^^  U^ 
ikm  Qtbsemt  ^eigitm  pHrofiassor  of  ^at  langua^  in  the  oni* 
y0mtfp,iwi»A  he  rosigQed  sn.l^Td;  md  bis  m^9Hfs 
cbmo  was  appiM»ed  %  the  accwrato  edition  wbiob  hi| 
-•'.•■.  •  .         .       >     -       f        -  .  '  ■  \ 

a  i««|^6a1e,  with  whom  the  pedi-  North  Riding,  ir-23;  his  eldeft  grnlt* 

Imi  iotfe^  **  Relltqtilse  Ofileftnie**  be^  grandson  Rohsrt,  or  Francift,  «t  hi»* 

^m,  tm  tmmi  at  Thifmoft  otsr flira*  ha«i  Oraost^  m  t^e  %«ii4red  of  iMn^l 

Uni»  4«|,the  hmdfed  of  Bsit  Oilltng  aal  m  the  Eaii  Eidipf ,  1590. 
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th«  ancient  niytkologic  writers,  ts'wull  pbysiotlras 
iiioraj,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  published  at  CaiiAmdge  in 
a67i,  8vo.-  This  brought  his  merit  into  public  Vi«w;  'and 
the  following  year  be  was  appointed  bead  master '0f  Sib 
Paulas  schdol  in  London  ;  soon  after  whicb,  bj^'fais  inMgie«ty^4 
flire^tion,  he  drew  up  those  inscriptions  which  ane-  to  h^ 
aeen  upon  the  Monumeot,  in  memory  of:tbed«eadfifl  dm- 
jfiagration  in  1-666,  and  was  hoooui^  with  a  present  of 
ptate  made  to  him  by  the  city«  His  excellent  conduct  and 
commendable  industry  in  the  school  abundantly  aippiMtr, 
from  the  great  number  of  persons,  eminently  learned,  wdo 
were 'educated  by  him  :  atid,  notwithstanding  the  fatigM 
of  that  laborious  office,  he  feund  tone  to  puMislineiriaiid 
Meutate  editions  of  several  ancient  Greek  authors. 
^  He  accumulated  the  degrees  of  B.  and  D.  D.  in  1975 ; 
and  June  7,  1676,  was  colbied  to  the  prebend  G^oMiii^f. 
per  mafe  in  the  cathedral  of  St;  Paul.  Be  «iM  ali&eiiicted 
in  1677  into  the  royal  society/  of  which  he  became  tt  wi^ 
Mnstatfit  attd  useful  member,  was  fitequently  of  tfaeeo«siiei^» 
and  presented  them  with  many  curiosUiet,  paftieaterly  A 
lioaian  um  with  tbe  ashes,  found  near  Peckbam  kt  Surrey 
(part  of  these  burnt  bones  be  gare  to  Mr.  Tboretby)  i  and 
in'i695y  the  society  bating  resolved  to  haf«  hoikoiiBy 
aecretaries,  who  would  act  withoot'any  view  of  reward,  Dr. 
<Jftle  was  chosen  with  sir  John  Hotkyns  into  tbait  office, 
when  they  appointed  the  celebrated  Haltey  fcnr  their  eierti* 
assistant,  or  Under-Secretary,  who  had  been  adistifigiiiltfaed 
aebular  of  our  author's  at  St.  Paul's  scbooL  Dr.  Gale  con^ 
tinned  at  tbe  head  of  this  school  with  the  greatest  rif>ut». 
•tion  for  25  years,  till  ie97,  when  he  was  promot^rd  to  this 
deanry  of  York;  and  bdlng  admitted  into  that  digoitjr 
-Sept.  16,  that  year,  be  remolded  thitber.  ^  This  prefeir^ 
ment  was  no  more  than  a  juat  reward  of  Ms  merit,  baC  be 
^id  not  live  to  eitjoy  it  many  years.  On  hia  admisiioni 
finding  tbe  dean's  right  to  be  a  canon^resklentiairy  dalted 
iu  question,  he  was  at  the  expence  of  procuring  letters 
|>atent  in  1699,  to  annex  it  to  the^anry,  which  put  tbli^ 
•matter  out  of  all  dispute.  •  On  his  removal  from  London/ 
^e  presented  to  the  new  library,  then  lately^ish^  at  Ms 
college  in  Cambridge,  a  curious  coilectioD  of  Arabic  ma- 
.itttscripts.  During  the  remainder  of  bis  lif/e,  whvcb'  ^n^. 
,:sqpent«t  York,  he  preserved  an  hospitality -Citable  to'kia 
•station;  and  bis  good  governnrent 'of  tliat  churcb  is^nteflH 
tioned  jiirith  honour.    Nor  bas  the  care. ^hioll-be  took)  tb 
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f«)isur  mtA  idorn  dwt  statriy  edifice,  passed  without  a  jmt 
tribute  of  praise. 

'  Having' pdssessed  this  dignity  little  more  than  four  years 
ABtd  a  hidf,  he  died  April  8,  1702;  in  his  67th  year,  in  the 
deaneryf-biousey  and  was  interred,  with  a  suitable  epitaph ; 
iai  the  middle  of.  th^  choir  of  his  cathedral.  There  is  >a 
-lifie  pofftrait  of  him  in  tlie  library  of  Trinity-coiiegey 
CapibiM^y  the  gift  of  his  son ;  and  there  is  another  at 
Scrofon. 

From  the  list  of  his  publications,  it  is  eirident,  that  dean 
X}«te->waii  a  learned  divine,  and  well  versed  in  historical 
.fciloilpledge4  This,  gained  him  the  esteem  of  most  of  the 
leamfrd-  men  his  oontemporaries,  bath  at.bome *and  abroad. 
With  seme  ^  of  them  he  held  a  particular  Gorre#pondeiioe» 
.as  MsbiilQa,  fi^m  whom  he  rroeived  the  MS«  of  Alcuin  de 
PonttfieibusjEbDracensibus,  published  in  his  ^*  Hist.  Btit, 
'Seriptores,V  Bakize,  Ailix,  Cappel,  Rudolph,  Wets^o  of 
Amsterdam,.  GroBvius,  Huetius,  &c.  This  iast.had  a  singuiF 
^b  respect  for  him,  and  declafes  it  his  opinion,  that  our 
»ailior  exceeded  ail  men  he  ever  knew,  both'  for  modei^qr 
end  learning;  .  ^  V 

•In  PhiLTrans.  .No.:231,  is  a- letter  from  Thoresby  to 
liister,  ?i6i^7,  concerning  two:Iioman  altars  found  at  Gol«> 
iertonand  Bl^ikinsopcastle  in  the  oounty  of  Nortbumbeni^* 
land,-,  with  noteb  4iy  Dr.  Gale.  This  was-  tbe^  Greekt  io^ 
BfiariptioD'tto  Heroules».  'See  Horsley,  p.  245.     —  :  # 

t  vDej Gale  married  .Barbara  daughter  of  Thomas  Pepys^ 
^siy  of  loiptegton,  in  the. oounty  of  Cambridge,  who  died 
.l€B9,.fi)diby..wb«in.he>had  three  sons  and  u  daogbter.  To 
4iis  ddest  son  ihe  left  his  noble  library  of  choice  and  valuas- 
.fale  beoks,  besides  a  curious  collection  of  many  esteemed 
•ncinuiic^pts,  a  catalogue  of  which  is  printed  in  the  /*  Csits^* 
Jogtts  JttSStorum  An'gliaii  &  tiibernisB,"  HI.  p.  l^S.  ^  f 
J  .  Ilie  worha  of  this  Sifaorious .  scholar,  were,  1 .  *^  Opuscola 
tMTythfdegica  JCiluca  etiPhysica,  6r.  &  Lat''  Cantab.  1691; 
^KP^  T^fMriAted  at  Amsterdam,  1688,  Svo,  with  great  irni* 
i|H?ovemel|ts.  This  ooUection  consists  of  Palsephatus,  H^- 
jeaelitus^ .  & '  Anonymus  de  jncredibilibus ;  Pburtiiitus  de 
OWiturat degifum ;.  i^lustius  de  diis ;  ;Ocellus.Lucanus;  Ts- 
illMans  Loonks  de  antma  mundi;  Demophili,  Democratic 
^bi'Secundi  philosopborum  sentential;  Joannis  PediasMni 
4#siderium  .de  muliere  bona  et  mala;  Sexti  Pythagoiti 
flealenti(Bi ;  Theopfarasti  characteres ;  Pytbagoreonim  fragw 
Iktolik  j(i  ALHeliodori  Darisssei  capita  opticorum.  .  3^  **  Hia* 
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jtoriflB  PoetiG£&'  ScriptQfes  antiqui>  Grebe  fc  Xatini.    Ar^ 
cessere  breves  nots,  &  indices  necessarH/'  Paris,  IdTS, 
8vo«^  These  are,  ApoUodorus  Atheniensisy  Ccmon  Gram- 
niacicusy  Ptotomaeus   H^pb^stion,   Partbenius  Nicueiisi% 
,&  Antoninus  Liberalis.    3.  '^  RhetoresSelecti,  Gr,  &  Lst. 
.viz.  Denietrias  Pbalereus  de  Elocutione ;  Tiberius  Rbetor 
rde  scbematibus  Demostbenis ;  Anonymns  Sophbtatile  Rbe- 
.torica;  Severi  Alexandrini  £tbopGei».     Demetrimn  emen-* 
davity  reliquos  e  MSS.  edidit  &  Latind  vertit,  omnes  notis 
JUastravh  Tho.  Gale/*  Oxon.  1676,  8vb.    4.  ^*  Jamblicfaas 
Cbaloidensis  de  Mystehis.    Epistola  Porpbyrii  de  eodem 
argtimentOy  Gr.  &  Lat  ex  verak^ne  T.  G.''  Oxon.  1678, 
8vo.     5.  ^  Psaherium  juzta    exemplar  Alesandrttnimf** 
.Oxon.  I67S9  8»o.    6.  **  Herodoti  HaUcaraaaeMis  Histo- 
liamm  Ubri  X«  ejusdem  narratio  de  vita  Hbmeri ;  excerpta 
^  Cteria,  &  H.  Stepbani  Apologia  pro  Herodoto:  acdsdnnt 
chrbnologla,  tabula  geograpbica,  variantes  lectiones^  Ac.'* 
-Lond.  1678,  foL  a  most  excellent  editiom    7.  An  eNiittOQ 
-of  **  Cicero's  Works'*   was  revised  by  him,  Lond.  1681, 
1684^  2  vols.  fdl.     8.  *<  Historiss  Angiioanss  Seriptores 
quinque,  &c."  Oxon.    1687,  fol.    This  volume  contains 
cAnnales  de  Mairgan,  from  1066  to  123d.     Cbtonicoo  Tbo*. 
mm  Wikes  from  1066  to  1334.    Annates  Waverleienaeii 
AtHtt  1066  to  1291.    G.  Vinisaof  Itiocrariam  regis  RicardK 
in.  teman  Hieroscdytnitanam.    Cbroniea  Walter!  de  Ha* 
mingford,  from  1066  to  1273.     He  reservod  the  remainder 
M  this  last  Cheoniele  for  anmher  vetnme,  which  to  intended 
to  publish,  but  did  not  live  to  execute.     Concerning  this, 
see  Heame's  Preface  to  his  editton  of  Hemiagford^  p.  xxiii. 
9.  *^  A  Diseomrse  concerning  the  Original  of  tinman  Lite- 
tatnre  with  Philology  vaA  Philosophy/*  PhiL  Tnmt  voL 
•VI  p.  '2231.   10.  <<  HistorisB  Bricaimies,  Saxotncir,  An|^ 
Danicse;,  Scriptores  quindedm,  &;c«''  Oxon.  169f1,  fiuieu 
'This  volnme  contains  **  Giklas  de  exeidio  Britamii«^  Eddii 
vita  Wilfrtdi,  Nenoii  faistoria,  Asserii  annaleii,  Htedtoi^Po*^ 
lydhronicon,  G.  Malmesburiensis  deantiqnitate  Gla^nien^ 
eis  ecclesis,  &  libri  V.  de  pontiScibus  Anglise,  Hsstottl^ 
jiamesiensis,  Historia  Eliensis,  Chronica  JokL  WalUngfi»dt 
-ifistoria  Rad.  Diceto,  Forduni   Seotiobronieony  Alcnimia 
ie  pootifieibus  E^>oracensib«is.^'    This  isixalled  by  CUe 
ike  first  volume ;  and  that  which  contaioa  the  Cbiiilqiife 
Scrxptores  (Ingulpl^ns,  Peter  Btesensis,  Cbron.  d&  Mailros^ 
Annates  Bnrtonenses,   and  the    Historia   Croykndeiaia) 
ihavgh«pubiisbed  ia  1684.  (by  Mc^  WiUiam  FnlmMv  4ind«r 
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tte .  patrHBege '  of  Bp.  Fell)  is  called  the  second^  as  ifae 
author^  are  t>f'a  more  mtidera 'dltte.  11.  A.  collection  of 
**  Latiti'  Prayers,'!  by  &Bakx  Gaie, .  in  MS.  was  in  the  pos-* 
sieasion  of  Dr.  Ducatel.  j»e  left  in  MS.  "  Origenis  Philo- 
calii^'  wlin  nianuscriptis  cplUta)  emendata9'&  nova  Ter« 
sipn6  ilbiiata ;''  "  JaTOfbKcbus  cte  vita  PythagorsB ;"  and 
^  Aatohini  Itii\^anufn  BritaUitii^e  :^*  the  latter  publibbeit 
afterwa-ds  by  bis  son^.as  were^ bis  Sermons  preached'  orr 
piiblic  eccasions  in  1704J        .    •  ^ 

.  Fabrieius,  in  his  <<  Blbliothefca  Grseca,*'  XHL  640;  has 
T^^:  property  distinguished  our  author  froo^  Theopnilui^ 
€ale  \  but  with  this  inaccuracy,  that  X^^ophilus  is  made 
tcMbe  theftither  of  Thoma^ ' 

GALE  (Roo&a),  esq.  F:  R^  and  A.  8$.  eldest  son  of  thd  ^ 
prtficeditigy  was  born  in  1672,  and  was  educated  under  his 
i^et9X  8t.,  Paul's  scfaooj,  whence  he  was  admitted  of 
Tnuky^cqHege,  C^mbridgei  16E?1,  made  scholar  of  that 
h<ypej693,  ami-  afterwards  fellow  (being  then  B.  A.y  in 
f&d7.     He  was  po^sess^  of  a  considerable  estate  at  Scru« 
tejiy.in  Torksbirej  now  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson 
B^urp  Gab,  ^q,  and  represented  North  Alierton,  in  that 
co^niy,  in'  1705^,  1 707,.  1708,  and  17 10.     HU  name  was 
sidc^  to  tbe  c9mmissioners  of  stimp  duties,  Dec.  20,  1714^  * 
topL  was  continued  in  a  subsequent  commission.  May  4^ 
17L^$  and  Ue^was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  ex^isd 
Dec^,24,of  the. same  ye^r.     In  this  he  contimied  utitil 
17p5^  when  he^vvras  wantonly  displaced  by  sir  Robert  Wal- 
]^^;  for^  which  no  otiijeir  reason  was  assigned  thap  that  sir 
Robert  wanted  to  provide  for  one  of  his  friends,  an  act  of 
arbitrary  tyi^^nny  which  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned; 
MW.^ale  was  tbe  first  vice-president  of  the  society  of  an- 
tiqu«rie»;  4nd  wh^p  that  learned  body,  in  1721,  proposed  . 
to  collect  ttccodnrts  of  all  the  ancient  coins  relative  to  Great  * 
Btftaifi'*and'its  dominions,  Mr.  Gale  un4ertook  the  Roman 
seties/and  his  brt>ther'Samuel  the  Danish.     Though  he  Was   . 
considered  ats  one  oj^the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  life 
only  pubKshed  the  following  bppks : 

1/  ^^  Antonini  Iter  Britanhiarum  Commentariis  iUustra* 
tum^Thomil^  Gale>  .S.  T.P.  puper  Decani  Ebor.  Opus  p<aist- 
huHMAQ}  revisit,  auxit,  ediditR.  Gu    AocessitAnonymi  Ri^ 
vennatis  Britanniae  Chorogfaphia,  cun^  autographo  R<?gis    < 
GailJ^.A(LS%  jc  codice  Vaticaoo  collata :  adjiciuatur  con* 

^  Biog.  Brit.— Kaight'g  Life  of  Coltt,  p.  339.-*NiclK>U>f  Bowyer. 
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jectune  ploriinaey  cum  nomioibus  locorum  AogUfii%  quolr* 
quot  iU .  assignari  potueiint/'  Lond.  1709|  ito.     In  th0' 
preface  to  this  book,  Mr.  Gale  very  properly  points  out  what' 
parts  of  it  were  his  fiather's  and  what  bis  own.     Mr.  Gough 
bady  aoQODg  the  books  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Bod«. 
leiao  libraiyi  three  copies  of  this  editiofi,  enriched  with, 
aaany  valuable  MS  notes  by  Mr.  Roger  Gale,  Nicholas^ 
Man^  esq.  and  Dr.  Abcabam  Franc^e,  fellow  of  Trintyn 
college,  Cambridge,  and  rector  pf  West  Dene  in  Wilt-^ 
$biie».  1728  ;  and  a  fourth  with  MS  various  readings  froo^ 
the  two  MSS.  whence  H.  Stephens  first  printed  this,  Itinen^ 
rary  *.    2.  *^  The  Knowledge,  of.  Medals^  ot  Instructiooti 
for  those  who  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  Medal^i 
both  apcient  and  modern,  by  F.  Jobect,''  translated  froni 
the  French,  of  which  two  editions  were  published  without, 
his  name;  one  of  them  in  1697,  the  other  in  1715,  8v/Ki 
3.  <'  Registrum  Honoris  de  Richmond,^^  Lond.  1722,  foiu^ 
His  discourse  on  th^  four  Roman  Ways  in  Britidn,  i» 
printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Leland's  Itinerary.     Hii 
*'  Remarks  on  a  Roman  Inscription  found  at  Lanch6ster,^V  i^ 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  XXX.  p,  823  ;  an^l  ii| 
vol.  XLill.  p.  265,  extracts  of  two  of  his  )ettc;rs  to  Mr* 
Peter  CoUinson,  F.  R.  S.  concerning  ^  the  vegetation  of 
melon  seeds  33  years  old,'^  and  of  *^  a  fossil  skeleton  of  i| 
inan  found  at  Lathkill-dale  near  Bakewell,  in  the  couoQf 
of  Derby,"  dated  in  1 743  and  1 744  f.     **  Explanation  of  n 
Roman  altar  found  at  Castl^  Steeds  in  Cumberlaind,"  19 
Gent.  Mag.  vol.  XII.  p.  135.     lu  Horsley's  /<  Britanpin 
Romana,"  p.  332,  &C  is  published,  *^  An  Account  of  ^ 
Roman  Inscription  found  at  Chichester.     By  Roger  Gi^^ 
es(|J'     ^*  Observations  on  an  Inscription  at  Spello,  by  Fr^f}* 
Passarini  and  Roger  Gale,  esq.''  are  printed  )n  the  Aj^c}i8K|r 
jfogia^  vol.  II.  p.  25.  J  He  presented  to  Mr.  Drake's  History 
of  York  a  plate  of  a  beautiful  little  bronze  female  hj^s^ 
Which  he  supposed  to  be  a  Lucretia,  found  at  York,  aad 
jin  his  possession,  engraved  by  Vertue.    To  him  also  Afr. 
Tir^ke  acknowledges  himself  obUged  for  a  discovery  that 
fixes. the  building  of  the  Chapter-house  at  York  to  arcb- 

'  '  .*  Dr.  Slukeley,  his  brother-iii-FaW|  pjrr'ds  and  Stylus  of  tbe  ancients,  ex* 

imeribed  to  him  tht  ■eneoth  Iter  of  his '  tmcted  id  Gngiish  froikk  a  targer  ^s- 

lovQ  Umerariuffi  Curiotum,  which  he  course  io  Latin,  comjposed  hy  sir  ^otia 

entitles  Iter  Septimum  Antotiioi  Aug,  Cterk,  hsron  of  the  Exchequer  in 


f  At  a  m^^in^of  the  Royal  Society,  -  land ;  and  of  the-  game  time  1i«  pp^* 
March  3,  1731,  Mr.  K.  Gale  rea£  a     seated  them  with  Iho  oristnal. 
learned  discourse  conaeroiBg  the 
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hinbbp  6rey>  He  died  at  Scruton,  Junfe  25,  1744,  in 
hi£  72d  year,  universalty  esteemed,  and  much  lamented 
by  ali  his  acquaintance ;  and  left  ail  his  MSS.  by  will  toi 
Trinity^college^  Caoibridge)  o^f  which  he  was  once  fellbw, 
and  bis  cabinet  of  Roman  coifas  t6  the  public  library  tbere^- 
wkh  a  complete  catalogue  of  them  drawn  up  by  himself,- 
of  which  Mr.  Nichols  printed  twenty  copies  in  1780,.:  for 
the'  use  of  parHcutar  friends.  His  correspondence  included 
all  the  eminent  aiitiquaries  of  his  time;  and  the  late  Mr. 
€^orge  Allan  of  Darlington  possessed,  by  the  gift  of'hisit 
grandson,  a  large  collection  of  letters  to  and  from  hioi, 
the  principal  of  which  are  printed  in  the  f*  Reltquiae  Ga« 
lean^e,"  as  a  valuable  addition  to  antiquarian  literature.- 
The  originals  are  still  in  the  possession  of  Henry  Gale^ 
esq;  The  **  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britapnica,^  No.  XL 
edi<itait)s  many  other  fragments  and  notices  of  the  labours 
e€Mr.  <Jale.* 

GALE  1(Sam0el),  brother  of  the  plreceding,  and  young^ 
est  son  of  the  dean,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St  Faith, 
oear  8t  Paul's,  London,  Dec.  1 7,  1 682^  was  educated  under 
his  ftither  at  Su  PauPs  school,  and  intended  for  the  univer- 
sity, hut'hb  elder  brother  Roger  being  sent  to  Cambridge, 
and  his  father  dying  1702,  he  was  provided  for  in  the  cus- 
tom-house, London,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  one 
of  the  land  ^urveyorsr  there.  He  was  one  of  the  revivers  oC 
the  society  of  antiquaries  in  1717,  and  their  first  treasurer. 
On  resigning  that  dflBce  Feb.  21,  1740,  the  society  testified; 
their  opinion  of  bi^  merit  and  services,  by  presenting  .him 
With  ahdhd^otne  silvercup,  value  ten  guineas,  with  a  suit* 
able  ins^riptiidn.  ^He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
ttdconunon 'utilities,  i&ud  well  versed  in  the  antiquities  of 
Stigland,  (bf  whfeh  he  left  nmny  valuable  collections  be^- 
l|lnd  bim^biit  printed  nothing  in  his  hfe-time,  except 
*<A  Hntafy  df  Winchester  Cathedral,'*  London,  1715, 
be^uu  by  Henryjes^rl  of  Clarendon,  and  continued  to  that 
year^  with'cuts.  A  few  of  his  communications  have  been 
siftce^pfintedin  the  <^  Ar^hs^ologia,"  and  soipe  in  the  ^'  Bibl. 
Top!  Britannica.'*  He  died  of  a  fever  Jan.  10,  1754,  at 
his  Jodgings  at  Hampstead*  His  library  and  printa  were 
spld  .by ,  auction  in  the  same  year,  by  Langford,  bjut  ^is 
MSS.  became  the  property  of  Dr.  Stukeley,  who  married 
h.is  9fster,  and  some  of  them  afterwards  descended  to  Dr. 

'  Nkkob'g  Bow;fer.— lUljqai.  GftlMtna  in  tii«  Bibl,  Top.  .bOT*  nMntioMd. 
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IKicarel,  at  whose  sale  they  were  purchacsed  by  Mr.  Gojigh. 
A  Kst  of  them,  which  may  be  seen  in  our  authority,  suffi- 
ciently attests  bis  industry  and  knowledge  as  an  antiquary.  * 
:  GALE  (Thomas),  an  English  surgeon,  was  born  iu  1 507  ; 
and  educated  under  Richard.  Ferris,  afterwards  serjeant* 
anrg«on  to  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  surgeon  in  the  army 
of  king  Henry  VIII.  at  Montruil,  in  1544 ;  and  in  that  of 
king  Philip  at  St.  Quintin,  in  1557,  but  afterwards  settled 
ki  London,  and  became  very  eminent  in  the  practice  of 
surgery.  He  was  living  in  1586.  Tanner  gives  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  his  writings  :  '^  The  Institution  of  a  Chirur- 
geon.'*  **  An  Enchiridion  of  Surgery,**  in  four  books. 
^  On  Gun-shot  wounds.**  **  Antidotarie,**  in  two '  books. 
All  these  were  printed  together,  London,  1563,  8vo.  '^  A 
compendious  method  of  curing  prsBternatural  Tumours.*' 
^  On  the  several  kinds  of  Ulcers,  and  their  cure.**  ^  A 
Commentary  on  Guido  de  Cauliaco.**  "  Aii  Herbal,  for 
the  use  of  surgeons.**  **  A  brief  declaration  of  the  wor- 
thy Art  of  Medicine,  and  the  office  of  a  Chirurgeon.*' 
*^  An  epitome  of  Galen  de  Natural.  Facultat*'  The  two 
last  were  printed  with  a  translation  of  ^  Galen  de  Methodo 
MedendL**  It  cannot  be  suj^osed  that  any  of  these  are 
DOW  of  much  value,  but  some  of  them  contain  curious 
information  respecting  the  state  of  the  profession  at  that 
time.  • 

GALEANO  (Joseph),  a  physician  of  great  repute  at 
Palermo ;  and  not  for  skill  and  learning  in  his  profession 
only,  but  for  his  taste  also,  and  knowledge  of  theology, 
mathematics,  poetry,  and  polite  literature  in  general,  was 
bom  in  1605.  There  are  several  works  of  his  in  Italian, 
upoii  different  maladies ;  and  some  also  in  Latin,  particu- 
larly **  Hippocrates  Redivivu*  paraphrasibus  illustratus,** 
published  in  1650.  We  owe  to  him  also  a  collection  of 
little  pieces  of  the  Sicilian  poets,  entitled  <<  The  Sicilian 
Muse,**  in  five  volumes.  He  died  in  1675,  greatly  regret- 
ted ;  for  he  was  a  kind  of  oracle  with  his  countrymen.' 

GALEN  (Claudius),  after  Hippocrates  prince  of  the 
Greek  physicians,  was  a  native  of  Pergamus  in  the  Lesser 
Asia,  where  he  was  bom  about  A.  D.  131,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Adrian.  His  father,  whose  name  w&s  Nicon» 
was  an  able  architect,  and  spared  neither  trouble  nor  ex- 

I  NichoJs's  Bnwycr.  *  Tanner's  Bibl.— Aikin's  Biof .  Memoirs  of  ' 

Medicine,  p.  93,  '  Manget.— Mtfreri.— Diet,  Hfoti 
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pence  in  tfa'e  edlutation  bfr>bis  aon.  Oalen  stisdied  .Witb 
success  all  the  philosophy  of  bis  time,  but  finally  applied 
himself  to  medicine  as  hb.profession<  Satyjroand  Pelops^ 
IWo  eminent  physicians  of  his  time,  were  his  chief  preciep^ 
(ors  in  that  science.  But  his  aippKcation.  to  the  works  erf 
Hippocrates  contributed  more  than  any  other  instruotioa 
to  the  eminence  he  attained. 

Having  exhausted  all  the  sources  of  literature  that 
could  be  found  ^t  home,  he  resolved  to  travel,  in  order 
to  improve  himself  among  :jthe  most  able  >  physicians 
in  all  parts;  intending  at  the  same  time  to  take  every 
opportunity,  which  his  travels  would  give  himi  of  in* 
specting  on.the.sppt  the.  plants  and  drugs  of  the  seveml 
countries  through  which  he  passed.  With  this  view  he 
went  first  to  Alexandria,  where  he  continued  some  years,' 
induced  by  the  flourishing  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  iii 
that  city.  From  thence  he  passed  into  Cilieia ;  and,  tra- 
velling through  Palestine,  visited  the  isles  of  Crete  and 
Cyprus,  and  other  places.  Among  the  rest,  he  made  two 
voyages  to  Lemnos,  on  purpose  to  view  and  examine  the 
Lemnian  earth,  which  was  spoken  of  at  this  time  as  a  con* 
siderable  medicine.  With  the  same  spirit  he  went  into 
the  lower  Tyria,  to  get  a  thorough  insight  into  the  true 
nattfre  of  the  Opobalsamum,  or  balm  of  Gilead.  Having 
completed  his  design,  he  returned  home  by  the  way  of 
Alexandria. 

He  was  now  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  had 
made  some  considerable  advances  toward  improving  his 
art*  He  had  acquired  a  particular  skill  in  the  wounds  of 
the  nerves,  and  was  possessed  of  a  method  of  treating 
them  never  known  before  ;  for  Galen,  as  well  as  all  other 
ancient  physicians,  united  surgery  to  medicine.  The 
pontiff  of  Pergamus  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  try- 
ing his  new  method  upon  the  gladiators,  and  he  was  so 
successful  that  not  a  single  man  perished  by  any  Wounds 
of  this  kind.  He  had  been  four  years  at  Pergamus,  exer- 
cising his  faculty  with  unrivalled  fame,  when,  being  made 
uneasy  by  some  seditious  disturbances,  he  quitted  his 
country  and  went  to  Rome,  resolving  to  settle  in  that 
capital.  But  his  views  were*  disappointed.  The  physi- 
cians there,  sensible  of  the  danger  of  such  a  competitor, 
found  me«ins  by  degrees  so  corhpletely  to  undermine  him, 
that  he  was  obliged,  after  a  few  years,  to  leave  the  city. 
He  had,  however,  in  that  time  made  several  acquaintances. 
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both*  of  coiiftiderable  rank,    ahd  the  first  character  fbr 
learning.     Among  others^  be  had  a  particular  connection 
with  Endemus,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of  great  repute. 
Thi»  person  be  cured  of  a  fever,  which  from  a  qnartao, 
Iiad  degenerated  into  a  triple  quattan,  by  the  ill-judged 
application  which  the  patient  had  made  of  the  theriacpm  ; 
and  what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  Galen  cured  the  matady 
with  the  same  medicine  that  bad  caused  it ;  and  even  pre- 
dicted.when  the  fits  would  first  cease  to  return,  and  iu 
whaX  time  the  patient  would  entirely  recover.     Indeed,  so 
great  was  bis  skill  and  sagacity  in  these  fevers,  that  if  we 
may  believe  bis  own  words,  he  was  able  to  predict  from 
the  first  visit,  or  from  the  first  attack,  what  species  of  a 
fever  would  appear,  a  tertiaui  quartan,  or  quotidian.     He 
^as  also  greaUy  esteemed  by  Sergius  Paulus,  prsetor  of 
Rome ;  as  also  by  Barbaras,  uncle  to  the  emperor  Lucius ; 
by  *  Sever  us,  then   consul,  and   afterwards  emperor ;    and 
lastly,  by  Boethus,  a  person  of  consular  dignity,  in  whose 
presence  be.  bad  an  opportunity  of  making   dissections, 
and  of  she\>[ing,  particularly,  the  organs  of  respiration  and 
the  voice.  '  His  reputation,  likewise,  was  much  increased 
by.  the  success  which  he  bad  in  recovering  the  wife  of 
Boethus,  who  on  that  occasion  presented  him  with   four 
hundred  pieces  of  gold.     But  that  on  which  he  valued 
himself  most,  was  the  case  of  a  lady,  who  was  said  tp^  lie 
i[i  a  very  dangerous  condition  ;  whose  disorder  be  disco- 
vered to  be  love,  the  object  of.  which  was  a  rope-dancer ; 
thu^  rivalling  the  discovery  of  the  love  of  Antiochus' for 
Stratonice,  which  had  given  so  much  celebrity  to  EriaiBis- 
tratus.  r 

After  a  residence  of  about  four  or  five  years  at  itome, 
he  returned  to  Pergamus  *.  But  be  had  not  b^en  there 
long,  when  the  emperors  Marcus  Aucelius  and  Lucius 
Verus,  who  had  heard  of  his  fame,  sent  for  him  to  Aquileia, 
where  they  .thei>  resided.  He  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  this 
city,  than  tbe  plague,  which  had  shewn  itself  a  little  be* 
fore»  broke  out  with  fresh  and  greater  fur}',  so  that  the 
emperors  were  obliged  to  remove,  attended  by  a  very 
small  retinue.  Lucius  died  on  the  road,  but  his  corpse 
was  carried  to  Rome ;  and  Galen  found  means,  tlM>ugh 
not  without  some  trouble,  to  fi>llow  soon  after.     He  had 

*  He  tellft  us  \fi  another  place,  that  cattsef  conspired  in  detecniiningbim  t» 
b«  was  farced  from  Rome  at  (his  time  that  measure.  Galen  de  lib.  propr« 
by  the  plafoe,  and  appareatiy  both     c.  1. 
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not  been  long  returned,  when  Marcus  acquainted  him  with, 
his  intention  to  take  him  in  bis  train  to  Germany ;  but 
Galen  excused  hiiAself,  alledging,  that  JEsculapius,  for 
whom  he  had  a  particular  devotion,  ever  since  the  Gpd 
cured  him  of  a  mortal  impostbume,  had  advertised  him  In 
adream  never  to  leave  Rome  again.    The  emperor  yield- 

.  ing  to  his  solicitations/ be  continued  in  the  city;  and  it 
was  during  the  absence  of  Marcus  that  he  composed  his 
celebrated  treatise  '^  De  usu  parti  um,'*  and  some  others. 

All  this  w|iile  the  faculty  persecuted  him  continuairy, 
insomuch  that  he  was  apprehensive  of  some  design  against 

'  his  life.  Under  this  suspicion,  he  retired  very  often  to  a 
country-house,  where  Commodus  the  emperor's  son  re- 
sided.   That  prince  was  then  under  the  tuition  of  Pitho- 

.  laus,  to  whom  -the  emperor  had  given  orders,  if  his  son 
should  be  taken  ill,  to  send  for  Galen.  This  order  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  prince  in  a  fever, 
which  appeared  very  violent  on  the  first  access.  He  had 
.,  the  good  fortune  to  remove  the  disease,  arid  the  following 
eu|ogium  was  made  by  Faustina  the  princess:  **  Galen,** 
says  she,  *^  shews  his  skill  by  the  effects  of  it,  while  other 
physicians  give  us  nothing  but  words.**  He  al^o  cured 
Sextus,  another  son  of  Aurelius  Marcus,  and  predicted  the 
success,  against  the  opinion  of  all  his  colleagues.  Thus 
be  raised  his  fame  above  the  reach  of  envy ;  and  he  con- 
tinued not  only  to  preserve,  but  increase  it.  The  empe* 
ror,  after  his  return  from  the  German  expedition,  was  sud- 
denly seized  in  the  night  with  violent  pains  in  the  bowels^ 
which,  being  followed  by  a  great  flux,  threw  him  into  a 
fever.  Next  day,  he  took  a  dose  of  hiera  picra,  and  ano- 
ther of  the  theriacum*;  after  which,  the  physicians  who 

*  Tbc  emperor  daring  his  absence  qasKly.    Ibid;  de  Antidotis,  lib.  i.    I 

.    had  sent  to  Oalen  to  prepare  the  the^  is  refflarkable,  that  this  medidne  wast 

fiacuin  in  the  manner  he  bad  seen  it  so  much  esteemed  by  a  succession  of 

done  by  his  first  physician  Demetrius,  emperors  aifter  Nero,  that  in  preparing 

The  commission  was  executed  entirely  it»  they  ordinarily  examined  the  drugs 

to  the  satisfaction  of  Marcus,  as  he  themselves.    To  this  purpose,  we  find 

signified   after   his   return  to  Rome,  our  author  observing  in  the  same  work 

Galen  ubsenres,  that  the  emperor  was  (lib.  xiii.)  that  he  had  made  the  theri» 

a  good  judge  of  this  medicine,  being  acnm  for  the  emperor  Sevenwj  but  it 

uked  to  take  it  every  day  as  a  preset-  was  not  so  good  us  this  made  for  Mar* 
vative  against  poison ;  and  he  found  cus ;  because  Commodus,  who  sue- 
that  made  by  Galen  so  good,  that  he  ceeded  this  last  prince,  had  n^t  taken 
reserved  to  make  use  of  it  soon  after  it  care  to  get  good  drugs,  the  cinnamoa 
was  fintfihed,  contrary  to  the  usual  cus-  espeeially,  which  was  one  of  the  prtn* 
iom  of  letting  it  stand  awhile,  till  the  cipal,  being  bad* 
Opium  bad  lost  some  of  its  soporiferous 
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bfid  attended  bis  pier$on  in  tbe  army,  or^prad  l^un  t<^  be 
kept  quiet>  giying  him  nothing  but  a  tittle  bifotb  for  the 
space  of  nine  hours.  Galen,  being  called  in  80011  afb^,' 
aite:nded  with,  the  re$t,  and  they,  igpon  feeliag  tbe  patitent's 
pulse,  .were  of  cpinian  that  he  was  goif^g  into  an  ag<ie.< 
The  emperor,  obser?ing  that  Galen  »tood  ^Hl  wiihout  ap-» 
proacbing  bun,  asked  the  reason :  Galen  i\ep|ied,  that  bis 
pulse  being  touched  twice  by  his  ,pbysiciai^.s^  be  depelnded 
upon  thej[%  not  dofihting  but  tbey  w«re  bet^r  judges  o£ 
the  pulse  tban  be  was.  Tbe  emperor,  little  satisfied  with 
tiiis  answer,  immediately  held  out  bis  arm.  Galen  having 
considered  the  pulse  with  great  ajtteniion,  ^*  I  pronounce 
(says  he)  that  webave  nothing  to  da  here  with  the  access 
of  an  ague;  but  the  ,  stomach  is.  ovevcbarged  with  some-'' 
tbing  that  remains  undigested,  which  is  the  irue  cause  ol 
the  fever."  These  words  were  no  sooner  uttered,  tbian  the 
prince  cried  out  aloud,  *^  That  is  the  very  thing,  yoti  have 
bit  tbe  case  exactly  ^"  and  repeating  the  words  three  times^ 
asked  wbat  must  be  done  &r  his  relief.  ^^  If  it  was  tfae 
ease  of  any  other  person/'  replied  Galen,  ^^  I  should  orde« 
a  little  pepper  infused  in  wine,  which  I  havi$  often  tried 
with  success  in  this  case;  but  as  it  is  the  custom  to  admi- 
nister to  sovereign  princes  only  mild  remedies,  it  ^uffic^es 
to  apply  hot  to  the  stomach  a  piece  of  flannel  dipped  in 
the  oil  of  spike."  Marcus  did  not  neglect  to  make  use  ef 
both  these  remedies ;  and  in  the  issue  said  to  Pitholaiis^ 
his  son's  governor,  "  We  have  but  one  physician  *.  Galen 
is  the  only  valuable  man  of  the  faculty." 

Thus  distinguished  above  bis  contemporaries,  did  this 
princ^  of  physicians  continue  to  practise  at  Rojme,  the 
capital  of  tbe  world,  till  his  death,  which  happened  A.  D^ 
201,  in  bis  7pth  year;  He  had  usually  enjoyed  a* perfect 
state  of.  health,  the  effect  of  observing  i  strict  regimen 
both  in  diet  and  exercise  :  for,  being  subjected  to  frequent 
disordersi  in  his  younger  days  t,  he  studied  his  own  con- 


f  It  is  sqmewhat  remarkable,  that 
notwithstandiog  bit  frequent  attend- 
ance, as  w^il  as  cures  performed  upon 
th>8  emperor,  he  never  acquired  the 
title  of  Arcbfater.  I^e  Clerc's  Hist, 
Lib.  xi.  c.  i.  p.  d.  Perhapf  the  titl^ 
was  not  coined  at  that  time. 

f  fief >re  be  was  eight  and  tventjr, 
be  hardly,  passed  a  year  without  some 
disorder  i  we  have  already,  mentiooed 
ail  impostbume,  which  was  o^rtd  by 


tbe  assistanse  of  ^sculapins.  Of  tbl^ 
be  givr^  the  following  accouut :  "  Be- 
mg  aiBicted,"  says  he,  •*  with  a  ftxed 
pain  in  that  part  where  the  diaphrai^m 
is  fastened  ta  tbe  liver,  I  dreamt,  that 
^sculapius  advised  me  to  open  that 
artery  which  lies  between  tbe  thnmb 
iind  second  fin^r  of  my  right  baud.  I 
did  so,  and  immediately  foand  jmytctlT 
well.*' 


Allowed  them  Mrictljr*  This  vapi>  notbiDg  more  than  tak« 
ing  qare  to  eat  »ach  iMats-as  wens  of.  ^by  and-^qual  dige9« 
tJQi»,  abstaining  particii^larlf  from  summer /fruits,  confining 
himself  lio.figs  •and  raidiBs^./aiH)  lining  a  comtant  and  equal 
exefcise. .  By.  following  tbes^.  niies^  he  never  bad  any 
distepper^  except?  once  a  fever  of  one  dtiy's  continuancej 
occasianed  by  ioo  mnob  ptudy  and  over- fatigue. 

He  was  a«)an  endowed  mtk  exciel^iit  parts,  and,  having 
the  advantage  of  the  best  ecjluGatioo,  became  n^t  only  an 
eminent  physician,  bot  also  a  great  philosopher ;  and  was 
particulaa*ly  happy  in  a  facility  of  expression,  and  an  un^^- 
affected  eloquence  ;  but  the  style  of  his  works  is  extremely 
diffuse,  hi^  sentences  are  sometimes  perplexed,  and  some- 
times absolutely  obscure.  The  great  number  of  bpokf 
Yf^bicb  we  have  of  his  composing,  to  pass  over  those  w^ 
have  lost  ^,  are  a  convincing  proof  how  little  pains  itcos^ 
him  to  write.  Suidas  tells  us  that  h^.  wrote  not  only  on 
physic  ai}d  philosophy,  but  also  on  geometry  and  gramf 
mar.  There  are  reckoned  above  five  hundred  books  of 
bis  upon  physic  only,  and  about  half  that  number  upoa 
other  sciences.  He  even  composed  two  books,  containing 
a  catalogue  of  his  works ;  shewing  the  time  and  place  in 
which'«ome  of  them  wer^  composed,  together  with  the 
occasion  of  writing  them,  and  the  proper  order  of  reading 
themt« 

Without  entering  into  a  long  detail  of  all  the  particular 
treatises  written  by  Galen,  a  vast  collection  of  which  is  in 
the  British  Museum,  it: may  be  sufHcient  here  to  notice 
the  different  editions  of  the  whole  of  his  works  that  have 
been  transmitted  to  us.  The  Greek  editions  are  those  of 
Aldus  and  Aud.  Asulanus,  printed  at  Venice,  1525,  in 
5,  vols,  folio,  and  of  Hieron.  Gemusaeus,  at  Basil,  1 538,  id 
the  same  form.  The  Latin  editions  a^re,  that  of  Paris, 
1536,  folio,  printed  by  Simon  Colinceus;  aud  reprinted 
at  Lyons,  in  1554,  with  additions  and  corrections,  by  Joan. 
Frellonius;  that  of  Basil,  1542,  folio,  printed  by  Frobe- 
nius,  and  edited  by  Gem.usaeus ;  those  of  Basil  again  in 
1549,   1550,  and  1562;  the  last  of  which  contains  a  pre* 

*  It  is  certain  some  of  them  were  temple  was  one  of  the  schools  of  the 

lost  io  his  life-time  by  a  fire  which  de-  physicians.     Le  Cierc,  **  Hist,  of  Phy- 

•troyed  the  Temple  of  Peace  at  Rome,  sic/'  p.  III.  lib.  ii.  c.  i. 
where   they   were    deposited.      I'hat 

•f*  These  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  his  works,  by  Charticr.  .    . 
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fftce  by  ContzA  Geisner,  in  which  he  comments  wilh  gre^t 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  Galen  and  bis  works,  and  of 
his  different  translators :  tbe  edition  of  Venice,  1562,  with 
the  corrections  of  John  Baptist  Rasario  :  ten  editions  pub* 
lisbed  at  Venice  by  the  Juntas  in  different  years  between 
1541  and  1625;  the  ninth  of  which,  printed  in  1609,  and 
the  last,  are  precisely  the  same,  and  are  the  best  and  most 
correct :  lastly,  an  edition  printed  at  Venice  in  1541 — 45, 
by  John  Farra^usi  in  7  vols.  Svo,  with  tbe  notes  of  Ricci. 
An  edition  of  Gaden's  works,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
an  elegant  form^  was  published  at  Paris,  in  1 3  vols,  folio, 
by  R6n6  Cbartier,  including  also  the  works  of  Hippocrates; 
it  is  deemed  a  correct  work. 

'    As  a  physician,  the  ancients  had  tbe  highest  esteem  for 
him.    Atbenseus,  his  contemporary,  shews  the  great  opi- 
nion he  had  of  his  merit  as  a  philosopher,  by  making  him 
a  guest  at  his  feast  of  the  philosophers ;  where  he  not  only 
compliments  him  upon  the  great  number  of  his  writings, 
but  adds,  that  in  elocution  and  perspicuity  of  style,  he 
Was  inferior  to  none  *.     Eusebius^  who  lived  about  an 
hundred  years  after  him,  observes,  that  tbe  veneration .  in 
which  Galen  was  held  as  a  physician,  was  such,  that  many 
looked  upoi)  bim  as  a  God,  and  even  paid  him  divine  wor- 
ship ;  accordingly  Traljian  givj^s  him  tbe  title  of  ^^  most 
divine.^'     Oribasius,  who  flourished  soon  after  Eusebius, 
and  was  himself  Archi^ter  to  Julian,  testified  his  esteem 
for  Galen,  by  the  extracts  he  made  of  his  works,  as  ^ell 
as  by  tbe  praises  which  he  bestows  upon  him.     Mtius  and 
Paulus  ^gineta  have  also  copied  Gsden,  especially  the 
last,  and  his  works  were  commented  oil  by  Stephen  the 
Athenian.-  Avicennay  Averroes,  and  the  rest  of  the  Ara- 
bian physicians,  who  take  tbe  best  of  what  they  have  froia 
Galen,  have   not  been  wanting  in  their  praises  of  him. 
After  all,  however,  it  is  certain  he  bad  in  his  own  timue  a 
considerable  party  to  contend  with,  and  these  latter  ages 
have  raised  up  some  powerful  adversaries  to  bis  name.  The 
practice  of  Hippocrates,  which  be  laboured  to  re-establisb, 
did  not  triumph  over  the  other  sects,  immediately  upon 
Galen's  declaring  against  them.     The  sect  of  the  metho- 
^  dists  (as  it  was  called)  supported  its  credit  for  some  ages 

*  It  IS  Dotj   indeed  Athenaeus,  but     author  was  rery  ancient.    Casaubon't 
the  author  of  the  arguments  prefixed     notes  upon  Athenaeus. 
•  to  his  boofcii  that  says  this,  but  that 
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Worn  that  time,  and  even  furnished  physicians  to  thi  em* 
j>erors  long. after.     Vet  it  gradually  mouldered  away;  and 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  mbderns^  the  party  of 
Galen  is  very  numerous  at  this  day. 

Galen  is  the  writer  that  contains  by  far  the  most  anatomy 
oPall  the  ancients.  He  has  given  a  ihuch  more  complete 
anatomical  account  of  the  human  body  than  any  of  his  pre* 
decessors^  or  even  successors  for  a  thousand  years  after. 
There  can  be  no'  doubt  that  he  dissected  the  bodies  of  the 
inferior  animstis.  But  Vesalius,  the  first  of  the  moderns 
who  ventured  to  call  in  question  his  infalKbiiity,  affirmed 
*  that  he  had  never  dissected  a  human  subject;  and  this  seems 
now  the  general  opinion,  particularly  of  Haller,  and  other 
learned  historians  of  the  art. 

Thus  we  have  exhibited  the  bright  side  of  this  physi- 
cian's character,  but  we  must  not  close  this  memoir  with- 
out shewing  the  other  side  also  :  for  the  greatest  geniuses 
have  their  blemishes  and  defects,  which  too  are  often  in 
proportion  greater,  or  at  least  are  seen  more  conspicuously 
by  being  linked  to  so  much  splendour.     The  foible  which 
stands  foremost  on  this  side  of  Galen's  character,  is  his 
vanity,  which  was  so  excessive  as  to  carry  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prudence  and  decency.     His  writings  are  ful- 
somely  filled  with  his  own  praises,  and  he  magnifies  him- 
self in  the  same  degree  as  he  debases  other  physicians  who 
differed  from  him ;  in  refuting  whom,  he  throws  out  the 
flowers  of  an  acrimonious  rhetoric  with  an  unsparing  hand. 
We  have  already  given  a  convincing  proof  of  the  good 
opinion  he  entertained  of  himself,  and  how  little  scrupu- 
lous he  was  to  make  his  own  eulogium  in  his  recital  of  M. 
Aurelius^s  disorder.     That  whole  book  abounds  with  stories 
of  the  same  cast,  which  also  at  the  same  time  serve  to  im- 
I^each  him  of  pride,  and  a  disdain  and  contempt  of  every 
body  else.     In  this  spirit  we  see  him  giving  way  to  most 
injurious  reproaches  against  th^  methodists,  whom  he  calls 
f^the  asses  of  Thessalus,'^  who  was  the  principal  founder 
of  the  secti     He  observed,  indeed,  more  decency  towards 
Erasistratus,  Asclepiades,  and  others  of 'the  more  ancient, 
physicians  ;  but  stilt,  among  the  praises  he  bestows  upon 
them,  there  escapes  from  him  haughtiness  enough.     But 
he  grows  absolutely  insupportable,  in  the  ostentatious  pa- 
rade which  he  makes  of  having  done  in  physic  something 
like  what  Trajan  had  done  in  the  Roman  empire.    ^^  No 
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perspn  whatsoever  Kefore  me  (says  Ii6)  bath  'she^p  ih^ 
true  methpct  of  treating  diseases^  Hippocrates,  iadeed, 
pointed  out  the  ^atne  road ;  but  as  he  was  the  first  who 
discovered  it,  so  he  went  not  so  far  therein  as  was  to  be 
wished/' 

Galen  is  likewise  reproached  with  being  superstitious ; 
and  we  have  given  an  instance  of  his  opening  a  vein,-  in 
consequence  of  a  dream.  He  tells  us  also  in  the  same 
place,  that  be  had  two  more  dreams  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  says  in  another  place,  that,  being  once  con9i>lted  in 
the  case  of  a  swelled  tongue,  he  directed  a  purge,  and 
somewhat  cooling  to  be  held  upon  the  part ;  the  patienit 
took  the  purge,  and  had  a  dream  the  same  night,^in  which  he 
was  ordered  to  apply  a  gargle  of  lettuce  juice,  which  sue* 
ceeded  very  well*  But  this  superstition  was  the  religion 
of  his  country,  of  which  ^sculapius,  as  he  tells  us,  .was 
the  God,  and  was  held  to  be  that  particular  God  Whose 
province  it  was  to  assist  the  sick  in  dreams. 

He  is  also  charged  with  bearing  a  particular  enmity  to 
the  Christians  ;  it  is  true,  that  speaking  of  the  metbodists 
and  other  sects  in  physic,  be  says,  ''  That  their  several 
followers  were  as  obstinately  attached  to  their  parties,  as 
the  disciples  of  Moses  and  Christ  were  to  theirs."  But 
this  does  net  imply  any  particular  ill  will  against  the 
Christians,  or  that  he  thought  worse  of  them  than  the 
pagans  generally  did*  As  to  the  story  that  is  told,  of 
Galen's  hearing  in  bis  old  age  of  the  miracles  wrought  irt 
Judasa  by  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  resolving  to  take  a  journey 
thither  to  see  them,  but  that  he  died  on  the  road,  or  upon 
the  borders  of  the  country,  after  lying  ill  ten  days  of  a  fe- 
ver ;  it  is  merely  a  monkish  forgery.* 

GALEOTI  (Martio),  or  Galeotus  Martius,  was  born 
at  Narni,  in  the  papal  territory,  and  was  for  some  time 
an  instructor  of  youth  at  Sologna,  but  removed  and  kept 
a  private  school  in  Hungary.  Being  there  distinguishied 
by  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  he  was  admitted 
into  his  family,  made  his  private  secretary,  andj  it  is  sup* 
posed,  presided,  over  the  education  of  his  son  John  Cor- 
vinus. He  was  also  keeper  of  the  library  at  Buda.  In  this 
situation  his  fame  reached  Louis  the  Xlth,  king  of  France, 
who  invited  him  into  that  kingdom.     Galeoti  went  accord? 

'    '  Life  prefixed  to   bis  Works,  by  Chartier.— Mor«ri.— Hallcr  Bibl.  Med. 
Pract— >Chaufepie. — Sa^li  Oaomast. — Thomsofi's  Uist.  of  tbtiRoya)  Society. 
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uigly  tQ  menet  tbe  king  at  Lyons,  but  Lduti  happenitig  to 
^on^.  out  of  tbe  city^  they.  ii\et  a  Uuile.  without  the  gates, 
and  Galeoti,  attempting  to  descend  hastily  iopay  ilue  ho^ 
Bours  td  tbe  king,  fell,  and  being  very  &t,  was  so  much 
hurt,  Uiat  he  died  very  soon  after.  In.  147d^  Galeoti 
pubU3hed  a  collection  of  the  bon-snots  of  Matthias  Cor«t 
viousif  '^  De  jocose  dictis  ac  factis  regis  Matt.  Corvini/^ 
inserted  in  the  folio  collection  of  writers  on  the  history  of 
Hungary,  There  is  also  by  him  a  treatise  in  4tp,  entitled 
''De  homine  interiore  et  de  corpore  ejus,"  aud  others^ 
''  De  incognitis  vulgo,''  never  pripted ;  '<  De  doctrintf 
promiscua,*'  Lyons,  1 4[52,  8vo,  which  is  a  miscellany  of 
physical,  medical,  and  astronomical  (questions.  For  some 
of  bis  sentiments  the  monks  accused  him  of  heresy,  ^nd 
he  had  contentions  with  them,  but  he  was  protected  by 
pope  Sixtus  IV.  who  had  been  his  pupU.^ 

GALESINI  or  GALE3INIUS  (Peter),  of  Milan,  a 
learned  ecclesiastical  antiquary,  and  apostolical  notary,- 
flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century^  under  the  pontifioate 
of  Gregory  XIU.  and  Sixtus  V«  He*  was  an  able  scholar 
inttbe  ancient  languages,  and  h^d  devoted  mioch  of  hia- 
time  to  researches  in.  eodesiastioal  history.  Ho  endea- 
voured to  correct  and  illustrate  the  ^'  Roman  Martyrology,'^ 
by  uew^modelling  it,  and  adding  a  number  of  new  facts 
respecting/  the  saints.  This  he  dedicated  to  pope  Gre* 
gory  XIII.  and  published  it  at  Milan  in  1577,  but  it  never 
waa  approved  by  the  Bcmiau  censors,  who  thought  it  too* 
IpQg  to  be  recited  iif  the  canonical  office ;  ^nd  others  have* 
accused  him  of  many  inaccuracies.  He  wrote  also  the* 
^*  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Milan,''  printed  there  in  1582; 
some  notes  on  the  Greek  Septuagint,  Some,  1567,  and  a- 
*'  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,"  ib«  1587.  His  other 
works,  are :  translations  from  Greek  into  Latin  of  some  dis- 
cburses of  St.  Gregory  Nyssen  and  Theodoret ;  new  edi- 
tpns  of  the  histories  of  Snlpicius  Severus  and  of  Haymo 
of  Halberstadt,  in  folio ;  the  acts  of  Milan ;  a  tract  con-' 
ceroing  the  obelisk  which  Sixtus  V.  raiised  in  1 586 ;  and' 
another  on  the  tomb  which  the  same  pope  erected  in 
honour  of  Pius  V.;  a  history  of  the  popes,  entitled 
'^  Theatrum  Pontificale  ;*'  **  S.  Didaci  Complutendis  Ca- 
nonizatio„".  Ron^e,  1588 ;  <^  11  perfetto  Dittionario/'  Latin 

1  Moreri.— Diet.  Hist 
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and  Italian,  Venice,  1659,  and  I6S4.  We  have  no  fof^ 
ther  particalars  of  bis  life,  except  that  he  died  about 
the,  year  1590." 

GALIAMI  (Ferdinand),  an  Italian  wit,'  was  bom  itf 
Naples,  about  1720.  He  was  descended  of  a  noble  fa« 
nily,  his  father  being  a  marquis,  and  his  uncle  archbishop 
ai^d  great  almoner  to  the  king,  who  is  celebrated  in  thef 
History  of  the  two  Sicilies,  for  having  been  the  chief  au' 
thor  and  promoter  of  the  famous  concordate  of  1741, 
which  happily  terminated  the  jurisdictional  disputes  be- 
tween the  court  of  Naples  and  the  holy  see.  To  thehighf 
preferments  and  care  of  this  uncle,  Galiani  was  indebted 
for  a  liberal  education,  and  it  is  said  that  he  displayed 
tery  early  an  extraordinary  genius  in  every  study.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  bad  mastered  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  and  was  equally  acquainted  with  clas-. 
sical  literature,  the  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  with  the 
civil  and  canon  law* 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  about  1740,  he  published  a  lu- 
dicrous work,  which  evinced  the  turn  of  his  genius  for  wit 
and  humour.  It  was  a  prevailing  custom  at  that  time  iti 
Naples  (as  well  as.  in  other  cities  of  Italy),  on  the  d^ceas€^ 
of  any  great  or  eminent  person,  to  make  a  large  coilectioU 
of  songs,  sonnets,  epigrams,  elegies,  and  inscriptions/  iti 
praise  of  the  real  or  reputed  talents  and  virtues  of  the  de« 
ceased.  The  abuse  to  which  such  a  practice  is  liable, 
called  loudly  for  reformation,  and  GaUani  catching  the 
opportunity  of  the  death  of  a  famous  public  executioner, 
named  Jannaccone,  sported  a  droll  funereal  collection  of 
prose  and  verse  in  his  pfaise,  in  which  the  manner  and 
style  of  the  respective  authors,  accustomed  to  that  sort'df 
compositions,  were  ingeniously  personated  and  burlesqued. 
Much  about  the  skme  time,  Galiani  had  an  opportunity 
in  another  work,  of  producing  another  specimen  of  his 
humour.  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  had  applied  to  his  uncle, 
the  great  almoner,  to  procure  him  a  complete  collection 
of  the  various  materials  which  compose  mount  Vesuvius. 
TbiSf  prelate  intrusted  the  commission  to  his  nephew;  who 
actually  undertook  to  make  the  collection,  aocompanying 
each  article  with  a  short  philosophical  comment.  Soon 
after,  be  addressed  them  in  a  box  to  the  pontiff,  with  an 
humorous  inscription  to  the  whole,  **  Sr  filius  Dei  es,  fae 

I  DupiD.<— Morerk— BftiUct  Jafemeni. 
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itt  I^PIQB9  isti  FADES  fiatit;'~The  turn  of  tJiU  motto  was 
easily  apprehended  by  the  pope>  who  was  bimself  one  ol^.. 
the  wittiest  men  of  his  age,  and  it  could  not  fail  to  pro* 
cure  Galiani  what  he  hinted  at.  He  .accordingly  received 
soon  afterwards  a  rich  abbey,  worth  four  thousand  ducatsr 
(qearly  seren  hundred  pounds)  per  annum.,  Galiani  soon, 
afterwards  displayed  his  abilities  in  philosophy,  by  pub-* 
lishing  about  1745,  his  well-known  political  tract  *^  Trat«? 
tato  delta  ,Moneta,'*  (a  Treatise  on  Money).  Thii  wa» 
Ufianimously  pronounced  in  Italy  an  original  and  capital 
publication,  which  firmly  established  his  reputation  in  the 
world.  He  was  now  appointed  secretary  to  the  Neapolitao; 
ambassador  in  Paris,  where  he  soon  exhibited  other  spe-^ 
cimens  of  his  philosophical  abilities,  by  publishing  au. 
*^  Essay  on  the  Commerce  of  Corn.*'  This  new  work  waa 
very  favourably  received  in  France,  where  some  of  their 
philosophers  were  candidly  wont  to  say,  '^  Le  petit  Italiea 
est  en  cela  plus  instruit  que  nous/'  By  the  word  petifp 
d^ey  allude  to  the  diminutive  stature  of  the  author. 

Being  soon  recalled  to  Naples,  he  was  appointed  a 
<^ounsellor  in  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  an  office  of  ma<-> 
gistracy  not  incompatible  with  the  order  of  a  clergyman^ 
He  retained  this  place  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  ; 
s^nd  as  it  required  much  time  and  application  to  perform 
its.dutiesy  M.  Galiani  after  this  was  not  so  active  in  literary 
exertions  as  he  had  been  heretofore.  In  1779  he  pub- 
lished a  work  "  on  the  Origin  of  the  Neapolitan  Dialect." 
Tbis^performi^nce,  however,  does  not  bear  an  accurate 
correspondence  to.  the  title,  and  was  judged  superficial 
ftnd  unsatisfuctory.  In  1780,  he  published  a  treatise  ou 
the.  Armed  Neutrality,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  late  em- 
press Catherine  of  Russia.  This  work,  on  a  question  eu* 
tirely  new  and  conxplicated  in  the  system  of  public  law  q( 
£urQpe,  fell  likewise  considerably  short  of  the  expectation 
enteruined  by  his  admirers.  He  died  in  1789,  and  since 
)iis  death  it  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  indebted  to  other 
writers  for  the  substance  of  some  of  those  volumes  which 
he  published  under  his  own  name,  and  by  which  he  ac- 
quired his  reputation;  but  we  know  not  upon  what  autho- 
rity this  assertion  has  been  made. :  Galiani  was  short  in 
9tatur«},  full  of  vivacity,  wit,  and  humour, ,  and  a  gteaf.  fa- 
vourite on  that  account  in  all  companies,^ 

1  Di«t.  Bhit  &c. 
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GALILEI  (Galileo),  the  celebrated  astronoiiMfcr  aud 
itiatheinacieian,  was  tbeson  of  Vincenzo  Galiliei,  a  n^ble* 
man  of  Ftorende,  not  less  distinguished  by  bis  quality  and 
fort«me)  than  conspicuous  for  bis  skill  aud  knowledge  itir 
music ;  about  soine  points  in  wbick  science  he  maintained 
a  dispute  with  the  famous  Zarlinas.  His  wife  brought  hioii 
tfais$dO>  Feb,  19;  1564,  either  at  Pisa,  or,  which  is  more 
ptobabYe,  at  Florence.  Galileo  received  an  education 
Mitabte  to  his  birth,  his  taste,  and  his  abilities.  He  went 
through  his  studies  early,  and  his  father  then  wished  thaV 
ke  should  apply  himself  to  medicine  ;  but  having  obtained 
at  college  some  knowledge  of  mathematics,  his  genius  Ae^ 
clared  itself  decisively  for  that  study.  He  needed  no  di- 
rections where  to  begin.  Euclid's  Elements  were  wdl 
known  to  be  the  best  foundation  in  this  science.  H<e 
therefore  set  out  with  studying  that  work,  of  which  h^ 
made  himself  'master  without  assistance,  and  prqceeded 
thence  to  such  authors  as  were  in  most  esteem,  ancient 
dnd  modern.  His  progress  in  these  sciences  was  so  extras- 
Ordinary,  that  ill  *  158^,  be  was  appointed  professor  of 
Bsathematics  in  the  university  of  Pisa,  but  being  therd 
continually  barrassed  by  the  scholastic  professors-,  for  op-< 
posing  some  maxims  of  their  favourite  Aristotle,  be  quitted 
that  pUce  at  the  latter  end  of  1592,  for  Padua,  whither 
h0  was  invited' very  handsomely  to  accept  a  similar  profes* 
sorsbip  ;  soon  after  which,  by  the  esteem  arising  from  bis 
genius  and  erudition,  he  ^sls  recommended  to  the  friend* 
ship  of  Tycho  Brache.  He  had  already,  even  long  before 
1586,  wgritten  his  ^^  Mechanics,'*  or  a  treatise  of  the  be-^ 
nefits  derived  from  that  science  and  from  its  instruments^ 
together  with  a  fragment  concerning  percussion,  the  first 
published  by  Mersennus,  at  Paris,  in  1634,  in  **  JVIersenni 
Opera,'*  vol.  L  and  both  by  Menoless,  voL  I. ;  as  also  his 
**  Balance,''  in  which,  after  Archimedes's  problem  oif  the 
crown,  be  shewed  how  to  find  the  proportion  of  alloy,  or 
mixt  metals,  and  bow  to  make  the  said  instrument  These 
he  had  read  to  his  pupils  i^n  after  his  arrival  at  Padua,  in 
1593* 

While  he  was  professor  at  Padua,  in  1609,  visiting  Ve^ 
nice',  then  famous  for  the  art  of  making  glass,  he  beard  oi 
tli^e  invention  of  the  telescope  by  James  Metius,  in  Hol^ 

•While  be  was  lecturer  at  Padaa,  Gastavas.  A^olphui  king  of  Sweden  «ai 
•ne  of  kis  hearers*    The  lectores  then  ^ven  by  hin  ttiU  remain  at  Milan. 
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hnd.  This  notice  was  sufGcient  for  Galileo ;  his  cHriosity 
was  raised ;  and  the  result  of  his  inquiry  was  a  telescope 
of  his  own,  produced  from  this  hint,  without  having  seen 
the  Dutch  glass.  All  the  discoveries  he  made  in  astronomy 
were  the  easy  and  natural  consequences  of  this  invention, 
which  opening  a  way,  till  then  unknown,  into  the  heavens, 
gave  that  science  an  entirely  new  face.  Galileo,  in  one 
of  his  works,  ridicules  the  unwillingness  of  the  Aristote<S' 
lians  to  allow  of  any  discoveries  not  known  to  their  master, 
by  introducing  a  speaker  who  attributes  the  telescope  to 
him,  on  account  of  what  he  says  of  seeing  the  stars  from 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  well.  "  The  well,"  says  he,  "  is  the 
tube  of  the  telescope,  the  intervening  vapours  answer  to 
the  glasses.'*  He  began  by  observing  the  moon,  and  caU 
calating  the  height  of  her  mountains.  He  then  discovered 
four  of  Jupiter^s  satellites,  which  he  called  the  Medicean' 
stars  or  planets,  in  honour  of  Cosmo  II.  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  who  was  of  that  noble  family.  Cosmo  now  re<* 
called  him  from  Padua,  re-estal^lished  him  at  Pisa,  with  a 
very  handsome  stipend,  in  1610;  and  the  same  year, 
having  lately  invited  him  to  Florence,  gave  him  the  post 
and  title  of  his  principal  philosopher  and  mathematician. 

It  was  not  long  before  Galileo  discovered  the  phases  of 
Venus,  and  other  celestial  phsenomena.  He  had  been^ 
however,  but  a  few  years  at  Florence,  before  he  was  con- 
tinced  by  sad  experience,  that  Aristotle^s  doctrine,  how- 
ever ill-grounded, .  was  held  too  sacred  to  be  called  iti 
question.  Having  observed  some  solar  spots  in  1612,  he 
printed  that  discovery  the  following  year  at  Rome;  id 
which,  alid  in  some  other  publications,  he  ventured  to 
assert  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  system,  and  brought 
several  new  arguments  to  confirm  it*.  This  startled  the 
jealousy  of  the  Jesuits,  who  procured  a  citation  for  him  to 
appear  before  the  holy  office  at  Rome,  in  1615,  where  he 
was  charged  with  heresy,  for  maintaining  these  two  pro- 
positions ;  1.  That  the  sun  is  in  the  centre  of  the  world, 
and  immoveable  by  a  local  mptien ;  and,  2.  That  the 
earth  is  not  the  centre  of  the  world,  nor  immoveable^  but 
acttially  moves  by  a  diurnal  motion.  The  first  of  these 
positions  was'  declared  to  be  absurd,  false  in  philosophy, 

•■*  net  dtmoastmied  a  very  sensible     a  pbenoneaon  of  great  coaseqtitQCf 
ehaqy<  m  tbe  magaitiidt  of  tbe  ap-     to  prov<i  th«  Cop«r«iean  Ibsorjr, 
^reDt  diameters  of  Man  and  Veous  j 
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und  formally  heretical,   being  contrary  to   the   expcsett 
.word  of  God ;  the  second  was  also  alleged  to  be  piulo* 
sopUioally  false,,  and,  in  a  theological  view,  at  least  erro* 
neous  in  point  of  faith.     He  was  detained  in  the  inqui^ 
dtioh  till  Feb.  1616,  on  the  25th  of  which  month  sentence 
was  passed  against  him  ;  by  which  he  was  enjoined  to  re^ 
iipunce  his  heretical  opifHons,  and  not  to  defend  them' 
either  by  word  or  writing,  nor  even  to  insinuate  them  intor 
the  mind  of  any  person  whatsoever  ^  and  he  obtained  hia 
discharge  only  by  a  promise  to  conform  himself  to  .this 
order.     It  is  bard  to  say  whether  his  s^ntenee  betrayed' 
greater' weakness  of  understanding, .  or  perversity  of  wiU... 
Galiled  clearly  saw  the  poison  of  both  in  it^  and  tbereforfr 
following  the  known  maxim,  that  forced  oaths  and  pim-* 
mises  are  not  binding  to  the  consoience^   he  went  ony 
making  further  new  discoveries  in  the  planetary  s^'steto^ 
and  occasionally  publishing  them  with  such  infenencesaad 
remarks  as  necessarily  followed  from  them,  Dotwithstan^ng' 
they  tended  plainly  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  above-men- 
tioned condemned  propositions^  •,.;/- 
He  continued  many  years  confideiktly  in  this  course,  no 
juridical  notice  being  taken  of  it ;  till  he  had  the  presump* 
tion  to  publish  at  Florence  bis  *^  Dialog!  della  due  massime' 
Systeme  del  Mondo,  Tolemaico  et  Copernicauo  ;*'   di«« 
logues  of  the  two  greatest  systems  of  the  world,  the  Piole*^ 
maic  and  Coperntcitn,  in  1632.     Here,  in  examining  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  two  systems  were  built,  he  prq^ 
aCKces  the  most  specious  as  well  as  stnMigest  argun>ente  for 
each  of  those  opinions ;  and  leavesi,  it  is  true,  the  ques-** 
'  tion   undecided,  as  not  to  be  demonstrated  either  way^  - 
while  many  phasnomena  remained  insolvable;  but  all  ihia 
iiii  done  in  such  a  manner,  that  bis  inclination  to  the  Co* 
.pernican  system  might  be  easily  perceived.    -Nor  had  be 
forborne  to  enliven  his  production  by  several  smart  strokes 
of  raillery  against  those  who  adhered  so  obstinately,  and 
were  such  devotees  to  Aristotte^s  opinions,  as  to  think  its 
crime  to  depart  from  them  in  the  smallest, degree.     Thb 
excited  the  indignation  of  his  former  enemies,  and  be  waa 
again  cited  before  the  inquisition  at  Roine;  the  congre- 
gation was  convened,  and,  in  his  presence,  pronounced 
sentence  against  him  and  his  books.     They  obliged  him  to 
abjuVe  his  errors  in  the  most  solemn  manner^  cooounittad 
him  to  the  prison  of  their  office  during  pleasure^  and  en* 
joined  him,  as  a  saving  penanse^  for  three  years^  to  repeal 
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tafi^a  week  tbe  s^ven  penitential  psalms ;  reserving,  how* 
ever^  to  themselves  the  power  of  moderating,  chaoging, 
or  taking  away  altogether,  or  in  part,  the  abovementioned 
punishment  and  penance.     Upon   this  sentence  be  wa# 
detained  a  prisoner  till  1634,  and  his  ^^  dialogues  of  tbe 
System  of  the  World"  were  burnt  at  Rome. .  We  rar^sly 
meet  with  a  more  glaring  instance  of  blindi^esa  and  bigotry 
than  this*)  and  it  was  treated  with  as  much  contempt  by 
our  author  as  consisted  with  his  safety. 
{  He  Jived  ten  years  after  it,  seven  of  which  were  em-* 
ployed  in  making  still  further  discoveries  with  his  teles- 
cope; but,  by  continual  application  to  that  instrument^ 
.   added  to  the  damage  be  received  in  his  sight  from  the  noe- 
^  tucael  air,  his  eyes  grew  gradually  weaker,  till,  in  1639, 
he  became  totally  blind.     He  bore  this  great  calamity  with 
pafctenoe  and  resignation,  worthy  of.  a  philosopher.     The 
loss  neither  broke  his  spirit,  «or  hindered  the  course  of  Jus 
studies.     He  supplied  the  defect  by  constant  meditations^  i 
by  which  he  prepared  a  large colleciion  of  materials;  and 
began  to  dictate  bis  own  conceptions, .  when,  by  a  distem- 
per  pfi  three  months  continuance^  ^wastii^g  away  by  degrees, ' 
he  expired  at  Arcetri  near  Florenc^ef,  Jan.  d»  164^  in. 
the  same  year  thsit  Ne!ivton  was  born..(    In  statute  he  was. 
small,  bui  in  aspect  venerable,   and  his  constitution  vir 
gorous ;  in  company  be  was  affable/  frjee,  and  full  of  pli^a« 
santry.   .  He  took  great  delight  in  architecture  a9d  paint- 
ing, and  designed  extremely  weU»     He  played  exquisitely 
on  the  lutte;  .and  whenever^ be  upent  any   time  in  ^the, 
country,. >e  look  great  pleasure  in  husbandry.     Hii  learn,-: 
it\g  was  very  extensive;  and  he  possessed  in  ahi^b  degree,, 
a  clearness  and  acuteness  of  wit.   .  From  the  time  oif  Arcbi-i 
medes,  nothing,  bad  been  done  in,  mechanical  geometry 
till  Galileo,  who,  being  possessed  of  an  excellent  judg- 
meol^  end  great  skill  in  the  most  abstruse  points  of  geo« 
me^y^  first  extended  the  boundaries  of  that  science,  and 
began,  to  reduce  the  resistance  of  solid  bodies  to  its  laws. 
Besides  applying  geometry  to  the  doctrine  of  motion,  by 
which  philosophy  because  established  on  a  sure  ifoundation, 
he  made  surprising^  discoveries  in  the  heavens  hy  means  of 

•  j\  will  appear  more  extraordinary*  f  In  the  fast  eight  years  of  his  life 

wh<hi  it  is  considered  that  t\ie  prosecu-  lie  Itveti  out  of  f  iorcnce,  someliaiM  in 

tioflwiWbipgim  and  cacried.ou  bgr  tbe  tjlte  aeighbouraig  towns,   and   some- 

JesutU,.  aa  order  instituted  to  be  a  se-  .tinjes  at  Sienna,     ViUorio  $iri»s  ♦<  II 

niinary  of  leafning,  ill  the'view  of  pro-  Mercurio,^*  d^c. 
diiolnf'ibafeiikiimrol'tlie  pa{>al4ih«r. 
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bis  telescope.     He  made  the  evidence  of  tbe  Copernicaif 
s^ten  more  sensible,  wben  be  shewed  from  the  phases  of 
Venus,  like  to  those  of  the  mooo,  that  Venus  actually  re- 
volves about  the  sun.     He  proved  the  rotation  of  the  sun 
€^  his  axis  from  his  spots ;  and  thence  the  diurnal  rotation 
of  tbe  earth  became  more  credible.     The  satellites  that 
attend  Jupiter  in  his   revolittion  about  the  sou,   repre- 
sented, in  Jupiter^s  smaller  system,  a  just  image  of  tbe 
great  solar  system  ;  and  rendered  it  more  easy  to  conceive 
bow  the  moon  might  attend  tbe  e4rtb,  as  a  saieUite,  in 
her  annual  revolution.     By  discovering  hills  and  cavities 
in  the  moon,  and  spots  in  the  sun  constantly  varying,  he 
shewed  that  there  was  not  so  great  a  difference  between  the 
celestial  bodies  and  tbe  earth  as  had  been  vainly  imagined* 
*  He  rendered  no  less  service  to  science  by  treating,  in 
a^  clear  and  geometrical  manner,  the  doctrine  of  motion, 
which  has  justly  been  called  the  key  of  nature.     The  ra- 
tional part  of  mechanics  had  been  so  much  neglected,  that 
hardly  any  improvement  was  made  in  it  for  almost  3000 
years.   But  Galileo  has  given  us  fully  the  theory  of  equable 
motions,  and .  of  such  as  are  uniformly  acceieilted  or  re- 
tarded, and  of  these  two  compounded  together.     He  was 
the  first  who  demonstrated  that  the  spaces  described  by 
heavy  bodies,  from  the^  beginning  of  their  descent,  are  as 
the  squares  of  the  times;  and  that  a  body,  projected  in 
any  direction  not  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  describes- 
a  parabola.     These  were  the  beginnings  of  the  doctrine  pf 
tbe  motion  of  heavy  bodies,  which  has  been  since  carried 
to  so  great  a  height  by  Newton*     In  geometry,  be  in- 
vented the  cycloid,  or  trochoid  ;  though  the  properties  of 
it  were  afterwards  chiefly  demonstrated  by  his  pupil  Tor- 
ricelli.    He  invented  the  simple  pendulum,  and  made  use 
of  it  in  his  astronomit;al  ex|!>er]mefits :  he  bad  also  thoughts 
of  applying  it  to  qlocks ;  but  did  not  execute  that  design : 
the  glory  oiF  that  invention  was  reserved  for  his  son  Viq^n* 
210,  who  made* the  experiment  at  Venice  in  1649;  and 
Huygens  afterward  carried  this  invention  to,  perfection. 
Of  Galileo's  invention  also,  was  the  machine,  wit)i  which 
the  Venetians  render  their  Laguna  fluid  and  navigable.  He 
also  discovered  the  gravity  of  the  air,  and  endeavoured,  to 
compare  it  .with  that  of  water,  besides  opening  up  several 
other  inquiries  in  natural  philosophy.     In  short,  ha  was 
not  esteemed  and  followed  by  philosophers  only,  but  was 
honoured  by  persons  of  the  greatest  distiucupn  of,  .all 
nations. 
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' '  Gatiteo  had  scholars  too  thst  tvere  worthy  of  so  great  i 
roaster,  by  whom  the  gravitation  of  the  atmosphere  was 
fully  established,  and  its  varying  pressure  accurately  and 
<;onveniently  nreasured,  by  the  column  of  quicksilver  of 
equal  "weight  sustained  by  it  in  jthe  barometrical  tube.  The 
'elasticity -of  the  air,  by  which  it  perpetually  emleavours  tto 
expand  itself,  and,  while  it  admits  of  condensation,  resists 
to  proportion  to  its  density,  was  a  phenomenon  of, a  nciir 
Idnd  (lire  common  fluids  having  no  such  property),  mndivas 
of  thetitmost  importance  to  philosophy.  These  principles 
opened  a  vast  6eld  of  new  and  useful  knowledge,  and  ex^- 
piained  a  great  variety  of  phsenomena,  which  bad  been  ac^ 
l^unted  for  before  that  time  in  a  very  absurd  manjier.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  air,  the  fluid  in  whkh  men  lived  from  the 
heginAing,  had  been  then  but  first  discovered.  Pbilo«- 
sophers  were  every  ^here  busy  inquiring  into  its  v^arious 
j^ropetties  and  their  effects;  and  valoable  discoveries, re* 
warded  their  industry.  .  Of  the  great  number  who  dis^ 
Anguished  themselves  on  this  occasion,  may  be  mentioned 
Torricfelli  and  Viviani  in  Italy,  Pascal  in  France,  Otto 
€uefrick  hi  Germany,  and  Boyle  in  England. 

Galileo  wrote  a  number  of  treatises,  many  of  which  were 
published  in  bis  life* tinie.  Most  of  them  wereal^o  collec^e^ 
after  his  deaths  and  published  by  Mendessi  in  2  void. 
4to,  under  the  title  of  "  L'Opere  di  Galileo  Galilei  Lyn*- 
teei>,*'  in  1656.  Some  of  these,  with  others  of  hi^  pieces 
wefre  translated  into  English  4nd  published  by  Thomas  S^^ 
lisbury,  ii^  his  Mathematical  Collections,  in  2  vols,  fblid. 
A  volume  also  of  his  letters  to  several  learned  men,  and 
s<^tions  of  several  problems,  were  printed  at  Bologna  in 
4to.  His  last  disciple,  Vincenzo  Viviani,  who  proved  a 
-Vi^ry  eminent  mathematician,  methodized  a  piece  of  bta 
i(hasfter's,  and  published  it  under  this  title,  **  Quinto  libro 
d^  gH  Elementi  d'  Euclidi,**  &c.  at  Florence  in  1674,  4to. 
Viviani:  publi^eJ  some  more  of  Galileo's  things,  being 
extracts  from  his  letters  to  a  learned  Frenchman^  where 
iie  gives  an  acqpunt  of  the  works  which  he  intended  to 
have  published,  and  %  passage  froni  a  letter  of  Gaiil^^ 
tkated  at  Arcetri,  Oct.  30,  16^5,  to  John  Camillo,  a  nria^ 
thismatician  of  Naples,  concerning  the  angle  of  contact. 
Besides  all  these,  he  wrote  many  other  pieces,  which  were 
unfortunately  lost.  Galileo  had  two  daughters  and  a  son 
hy  a  Greek  woman  he  lived  with  ;  the  daughters  became 
nuns ;  one  son  continued  the  familyi  which^  Frki  says/  is 
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but  lately  extinct;  one  turned  missionary,  aild  was  in- 
duced from  religious  scruples  to  burn  many  of  his  grand*. 
fiither*s  works;  and  the  third  ran  away. ' 

GALLAND  (Antony),  a  learned  antiquary  of  France, 
member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  and  professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  royal  college  at  Paris,  was  born  of  poor  pa- 
rents at  Rollo,  a  little  town  of  Picardy,  in  1646.  After 
baying  laid  the  foundation  of  learning  at  Noyon,  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  learned  Hebrew  and  the  Oriental  Ian* 
guages;  and  afterwards  made  a  long  voyage  into  the  East, 
and  acquired  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  the  manners  and 
of  .the  doctrines  of  the  Ma|iometans.  He  returhed  to  his 
own. country,  and  was  made  Arabic  professor  in  1709;  bat 
did  not  live  many  years  after,  bis  death  happening  at  Paris 
ial715.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  the  princi-> 
pal,  of  which  are,  1 .  '^  An  account  of  the  Death  of  sultan 
Osman,  and  of  the  Coronation  of  the  sultan  Mnnapba.'* 
52.  ^*  A  collection  of  Maxims  and  Bon  Mots,  drawn  from 
the  Oriental  writers."  3.  "  A  Treatise  upon  the  origin  of 
.CoflFee.'*  4,  "  Arabian  Tales."  AU  these  are  in  French. 
The  last,  usually  called  <<  The  Arabian  Nights  Entertain* 
ments,"  is  a  popular  book  all  over  Europe,  and  has  hekn 
published  in  various  editions  in  English  for  above  a  century^ 
Galland  was  also  the  author  of  many  corious  dissertatio'ss 
upon  some  scarce  medals,  wh'rch  have  been  highly  conx- 
xnended.  He  had  likewise  prepared  a  tmnslation  of  the 
Alcoran^  with  notes;  and  a  system  of  the  Mahometan 
.theology,  more  exact  than  any  that  has  yet  appeared ;  but 
Jic  did  not  live  long  enough  to  publish  them.' 
.  GALLAND  (Augustus),  was  proctor- general  of  t!ie 
.domain  of  Navarre,  counsellor  of  state,  ind  deeply  versed 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  royal  rights  in  France,'  and  in  the 
bistory  of  that  cpuntry.  His  works  are  replete  with 
curious  and  profound  erudition.  They  are^  1.  *<  Memoirs 
for  the  History  of  France  and  Navarre,"  folk).  2.  "  Trea- 
tises on  the  Ensigns  and  Standards  of  France,"  &c.  S. 
*^  Discourse  addressed  to  the  king  on  the  origin  and  rise 
of  the  City  of  Rochelle,"  8va  f .  **  A  Treatise  ugainst 
the  Frs^nc-alleu,  a  claim  of  exemption  from  Imposts  and 
personal  Services,"  in  4to.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
about  1644,  but  at  what  age  is  uncertain. '  .  .    .  .  - 

1  Fabroai  Vita  Italorum,  vol.  I. — Hattoii*s  Dictionary. — Elogio  d\  Galile^ 
by  ^risi.-^Bracker.^— Saxit  Onomast. 
s  Moreri.— Niceronj  toL  VI.  fad  X.-?-S^i  0|ipiqu|» 
*  Moreri^Dict.  Hifft 
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GALLE   (Seevatius),  or  Gall^us,  a  Dutch  writer^ 
wfaa  .was  born  at  Rotterdam,  according  to  the  inscriptioa 
Ou  his  portrait,  or  according  to  ofber  authorities,  at  Zu« 
riczee,  in  1627,  and  died  at  Campen  in  1709,  was  a  cler- 
gycnaii  and  an  able. philologist     His  principal  work  is  his 
treatise  on  the  *^  Sybiliine  Oracles,'*  2  vols.  4to,  the  first 
:i6f  which,  containing  the  Oracles,  was  published  at  Am- 
atecdaxn  in  169^9  and  the  second,  which  consists  of  disser* 
tal9ons,  appeared  soon  after.     In  this  he  has  brought  to- 
gether erery  thing  relating  to  these  celebrated  fictions^ 
but  neither  with  success,  nor  judgment,  according  to  Fai» 
bricius  and  his  biographer  Reimar,  who  speak  with  hairsb* 
.  ness  of  bis  abilities,  and  give  us  an  extraordinary  instance 
.^f  his  ignorance  in  classing  Agathias  and  Jamblicus  among 
Latin  writers.^    They  also  seem  to  intimate  that  be  fre* 
qiiently    borrows .  without    acknowledgment.     Galle   was 
'  more  successful  in  a  very  porrect  edition  of  ^^  Lactantius,'* 
,,f»ilblisbed  at  Ley  den  in  1660.     He  had  also  begun  ^  an 
edition  of  *^  Minuting  Felix,^'  but  did  not  live  to  com* 
jpleteit*  . 

GALLINI    {Sir  John),    a  native   of   Italy,    a  cele- 
,  Crated  stage-4aucer  and  dancing-master,  some  time  pa- 
tentee of  the  opera-house,  and  always  proprietor  of  the 
<H9Qcert- rooms  in  Hanover-square,   seems  to  nierit  same 
^tiee,  although  rather  from  the  fashion,  than  the  worth 
of /bis  character.     He  came  into  this  country  early  in  life, 
after  having  obtained  considerable  distinction  as  a  dancer 
^  Paris,  and  first  appeared  on  our  opera  stage  in  1759, 
where  his  style. of  dancing  pleased  very  much,  and  per«> 
.  liotmed  in  1759  in  the  opera  of  '^  Farnase,''  composed  by 
jPeres^y  where  he  is  styled  ^'  II  Signor  Giovanni  Andrea 
,  GalUni,  director  of  the  balli,  and  principal  dancer, '^  and 
aiccasiouiiliy  appeared  on  the  same  stage  until  1763,  after 
which  his  name .  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  books  of  the 
lyiic  theatre,  either  as  ballet-master  or  principal  dancer. 
It  was  soou  after  his  professional  celebrity  at  the  opera*^ 
,  liQUse  that  he  married  lady  Elizabeth  Bertie,  sister  of  the 
,  Jate  earl  of  Abipgdon.     Admitted  at  first  as  a  dancing- 
.  paster,.. by  his.  vivacity,  talents,  knowledge  of  the  Italian 
..  innguagOf  ,aod  manners,  he  so  insinuated  himself  into  the 
favour  of  this  noble  family,  as  to  bring  about  this  not  very 
^creditable  alliance.    Many  ridiculous  stories  were  in  circur 

*  Moreri,— Diet  Hist.— Reimarus  de  Vi^i  Fabricii.— Saxji  Onomast^       . 
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lation  at  tbe  time,  of  sigoor  Gallini^s  ex{>ectati6iD6  of  the 
honours  which  would  accrue  to  him  by  his  marriage  ioto  a 
noble  family  ;  which  he  imagined  would  confer  on  bim  tbe 
title  of  My  lord.  But  he  was  soon  conviqced  of  his  aits<f  . 
take,  and  content  with  an  inferior  title.  When  tbe  mar^ 
riage  became  a  subject  of  conversation,  Dr.  Burney  hap*' 
pened  to  hear  in  the  gang-way  of  the  opera  pit  the  follow* 
ing  conversation.  One  of  two  ladies  going  into  the  front 
boxes,  says  to  the  other,  *^  It  is  reported  that  otte  of  tho 
dancers  is  married  to  a  lady  of  quality;^'  when  Gallini^. 
who  happened  to  be  ifi  the  passage  near  the  lady  who 
spoke,  says,  "  Lustrissima,  son  io." — "And  who  are  yoii?'? 
demanded  the  lady. — ^^  Eudenza,  mi.chiamo  signor  Gal** 
)ini  esquoire.^'  This  match,  as  is  usual  with  such  disprq^ 
portioned  alliances,  was  not  the  source  of  permaiieDt  f&r 
licity.  They  lived  asunder  many  years.  Lady  Elizabeth  . 
died  Aug.  17,  1804,  aged  80.    , 

'  By  his  great  benefits  at  the  theatre,  and  fashion  as'^ 
dancing-master  at  the  principal  schools  and  houses  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  he,  with  unwearied  diligence  and  as* 
cessive  parsimony,  had  accumulated  a  fortune  sufficient  to 
purchase  in  1786  the  patent  of  the  opera  houife,  when  be 
became  sole  impresario  of  that  theatre. 

It  vt'as  difter  this  period,  in  going  to  Italy  to  engage  per* 
formers,  that  he  obtained  his  title  at. Rome  of  the.pop^ 
who  made  him  *^  Cavaliere  del  speron  d'Oro,"  knight  of 
the  golden  spur,  the  only  order  which  his  holiness  h«&  ta 
1)estow.  Qut  lord  Kenyon,  when  his  title  was  introduced 
in  court  on  a  trial,  refused  to  acknowledge  it,  and  treated 
the  assumption  with  indignation  and  contempt.  Sir  Jobi^ 
however,  continued  to  retain  it,  and  was  abetted  by  the 
public. 

Although  he  was  extremely  worldly,  dextrous  at  a  bar*- 
gain,  and  cautious,  in  his  dealings  with  mankind,  be  be- 
came an  unfortunate  projector  in  his  attempt  at  a  rapid 
increase  of  his  property.  The  rooms  in  Hatiover^aquare, 
we  believe,  were  very  productive,  as  he  let  every  floor  and 
every  room,  not  only  to  concerts,  balls,  and  assemblies^ 
but  to  exhibitions,  lectures,  and  lodgers  of  all  ktiidv 
scarcely  allowing  himself  a  habitable  apartment  for  bi^ 
own  residence.  When  the  opera  bouse  was  barneddowti 
in  1789,  he  advanced  30,000/.  towards  r^uilding  it,' jnd 
sent  an  architect  to  Italy  to  procure  plans  of  all  the  grei^t 
theatres  of  that  coyutry,  out  of  whicl^  to  choose  the  mosit 
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^^ible  fior  the  new  cbiistraction ;  but  it  tias  been  gene- 
rally beti^n^d,  that  by  sbtne  jumble  of  clashing  interests, 
or  cbieme  of  taw,  the  management  was  taken  oat  of  his 
hands,  and  he  not  only  lost  his  power  but  his  money. 
While  isfae  great  theatre  in  the  Haymai*ket  was  rebuilding, 
tir-ifAm  fitted  up  the  opposite  little  theatre  as  a  temporary 
opera  hduse,  but  it  was  so  small  and  Inconvenient,  that  it 
cdidd  nut  contttn  an  audience  sufficient  to  cover  his  ex- 
pences.  The  next  jrear  the  Pantheon  was  transformedi  into 
an  bpera  house  before  diat  in  the  Haymarket  was  fini^bed; 
and  the  unfortunate  knight  of  the  golden  dpur,  tired  of  the 
squabbles-  and  aecidents  which  happened  previotis  to  the 
opening  of  his  new  theatre,  sold  his  patent,  and  afterwards 
wholly  couftned  himself  to  the  produce  of  his  Hanover- 
aqu^re'roott^;  Mnd  the  exercise  of  his  profession  as  a  danc^ 
iDg^-iliaiter,  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

•  Indeed,  at  the  tlm^  of  the  French  rle^tolution,  he  coulA 
not  resiat  the  teinptations  which  w6te  thfown  out  in  that 
comtry  for  tntning  the  penny^  in-  th^  purchase  6f  the 
estates  of  the  guillotined  and  emij^rant  nobility  and  gentry 
tinder  the  title  of  nationai  domains.  And  he  bought  an, 
estate  near  Boulogne,  which  cost  him  30,0002;;  but  of 
which,  by  the  artifice  of  French  lawyers,  and  connivance 
of  ito  usurpers,  he  was  never  able  to  obtain'  secure  pos- 
aeisic^  and  at  length  abandoned  allbopes  of  the  estate 
or  his  kiit^ney.  This  IbStt  had  much  less  effect  upon  his 
avaHeic^tft  character  than  could  be  expected,  considering 
thai?  he  •  #as  so  rigid  an  economist,  that  his  pfivate  life 
wo«4d  furnish  materials  for  a  new  drama  on  the  subject  of 
A-ogatfty.  it  h&;  however,  been  justly  said  of  him,  that 
be"Waa  generally  con^dered  as  the  most  able  teabher  of ' 
bis  art  that  ever  appeared  in  this  country  ;  and  is  supposed, 
by  'Ma  incessant  labours  in  this  respect,  notwithstanding 
hia  great  Ibises,  to  have  left  money  and  effects  to  the 
amount  of  tOO^OOO/.  to  portion  his  family,  which  consisted 
of  aaonand  two  daughters.  He  was  a  very  shrevvd,  in-? 
telligem  nian,  who  perfectly  knew  the  world ;  and,  if  hb 
was  not  generotrs,  he  wals,  however,  honourable  in  his 
dealingis;  and  if  few  had  cause  to  be  grateful  for  hi3 
bounty,  wo  one  had  a  right  to  complain  of  his  injustice. 
''  iA  the  beight  of  his  professicmal  practice  and  favour  h^ 
fHibladiird  a  book,  in  which  he  gave  a  history  of  dancings 
from  iti;  origin,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  practised  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world.  It  appealed  in  176*2^  under  the  title 
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of  <<  A  TreaAtf^  on.  tte  art^f  Dancings  by  GiovuiDi  AimItm 
GaUini,  4iireclw  of  the.<iaii<;er»  at  the  ray 8^  theatre  in  the 
iby market/'  8vo. .  Until  the  mpveelegapt  f '  Lettrea  snr 
la  Dance*^  of  the  cetebrated  baliet^mastr»r  No^erre,  pub^ 
Ushed  at  Stutgard  10  1760,  bad  penetrated  into* this  coun- 
try, Gallini's  book  was  much  read  and  talked  of  aa  a  iUtenary 
perforniance ;,  but  unluckily^  in  a  work  of  JM*  CahuMif^ 
^ublish^d  at  jthe  Hague,  il^  three  small  ?oIumes,  ns^  l2aio, 
we  find  all  the.bi9tor^al  part  .of  GaUiars  treatiaOy  with  dfie 
^ame  stories/of  the  wonderfal  powers  of  the  ancient  loiduca 
JSathyllus  ^and  Pylades,  at  Bome,  their  ((iiarrel^  and  the 
feuds  it  ooc^^ion^ ;  ai^d  his  biographer  seems  to  thiok 
that,  he  never  bad  lilieraUine  sufficient  to  write  an^origiiial 
.work .  in.  bi^  own  language^  or  even  to. translate  such  a^me 
» that  of  Noverr^  or  Giihusapi  into  any  language.  GalMob 
by  teooperance.  and  exejrci^^  enJQyed.a.  good  stale  of 
IieahJijViand  escaped  idedrepiiiide  to  the  last:  ibr  it  vtas 
said  in 'the  priiHcyi  ac^eounta.tfaat..^'  sir  John  Galiiai,  on  8a«^ 
lurday,  5tboC  January^)! 805,  rung  his  bell  at  eight  o'cioek, 
and^  upon  his  serK^aoii  entering,  bis  cha^lbe^  ordered  his 
breakfa^  to .  be  prepared  inunedia^ly » .  bis  eliaise  /to:  be  at 
the  door  at  nine  o'oloisk)'  and.  kif  chariot  in  waiting  tfX 
Ihree.'^  A  few  minutes  a&er  ginning  these  d«reotionff»<  be 
jGrnnpUinedof  not  being  welli  and  said,  **  I  willreslitiU 
.nine  o'clock."  In  half  an  hour  he  rang  bis  bell  agaio^  and 
^ordered  medical  asststance,  as  be  had  a  violent  pain  in  bia 
stomach.  Dn  Hayes  and  Dr.  Wood  immediately  att^uled ; 
but  at  nineo'clock  heexptred  without  agroaui  aged  abo9it7,l.^ 
.  GALLOIS  (John),  a  learned  Erenobman,.  was'boi»of 
a  good  fiunily,  at  Paris,  in  1632«  He  bad.Sfttidied  Miviwity, 
ecclesiastical  and  profane,  history,  pbilosiQphy^  auitbemit- 
tics,  the. Oriental,  together  with  the  Itahaji^  ^paeilb,  £ng^ 
lisfa,  apd  German  languages;  mi  was  deemed,  an  univer- 
sal scholar.  He,is  now  memorable  QhieBy  for.hs^ving  been 
the  fiiBt  who  published  the  ^^  Journal  de^  S^avajus,''  in 
.conjunction  with  M.de  Sallo,  who  bad 'formed,  the  4^ga 
,of  tbia  work.  The.  first  journal  was^  psiblished  on  Ji^n,  s, 
.1665 ;  but  these  gentlemen  ceniured  new  books  with  so 
much  severity,,  that  the  whole  tribe  of  )ai|thors  rose  up 
against  their  work,  and  .e&ptuaUyv  cried  it  down.  De 
£allo  abaiKkmed  it  entirely,  after  having  published  a  tbird 
journal,  in  March  following.  -  G^lJois  was  delermiMdv.t% 

>  Sces's  Cydopaeidist— Gci^t.  H^g,  1105. 
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^ftyntinue  it,  jet  did.  not  venture  to  send  out  a  fourth 
|otrrnal  itll  Jan.  1666^  and  then  not  uritbout  an  hombW 
Itttvertigecnent  in,  the  beginning  of  it/  in  which  it  is  de* 
^ared,  that  the  author  ^tnll  not  preeuote  to  criticize,  but 
only  siinf>iy'to  give  an  account  of  books/'    This/  and  the 
^^rotection  shewn  by  the 'minister  Coibert,  f^ho  was  much 
.f)(eas(ed  with  the  work,  gradually  reconciled  the  public  to 
•Cbe^  Journals  Thus  began  literary  journak, which  haveheen 
•eontinued  from  that  time  to  this  under  various  titles^  aad 
'by  various  authors ;  among  whom  are  the  naasea  of  Bayle 
Mkd  Le  Cierc*     Gatlois  continued  iua  journal  to  I674» 
^ben  more  impovtuet  4>ceuf>ations  obliged  bim  to  drop  it, 
orrstsber  tran^r  it  to  another  person.    Colbert  had  takdn 
^im  into  his  fa<Mise  the  year  before^  with  a  view  of  being 
•  Mugbt  Latin  by  him;  scad  the  minister  of  state,  it  issaid^ 
•fook  most  of  .his*  lesson^  in  k^s  coa^,  as  be  journeyed  fcom 
Vertoitles  to  Paris:    Voltaire  observes  on  this  occasion, 
abat  ^<  the  two  men,  who  have  been  tbegi^eatest  patrons 
of  learning,  Louis  XIV.  and  Colbert,  neither  of  tbemnnr 
'  derstONod  Latin.^*     Gallois'  bad  been-  made  member  of  the 
«6ad6my  of  sciences  in  1668,  and  of  the  French  academy 
iftrXei^.     He  losthis  patron  by  death  in  1683^;  and  thien» 
-"  .being  tit  liberty,  .wai»  first  made  librarian  to.  the  king^  and 
jifterwards  Greek  professor  in  the  royal  college.     He  died 
pt  the  dropsy  in  1.797;  and   in  a  7 10  a  catsdogue  of  hip 
bp«A:#^as  primed  at  Paris,  consistiiig  of  upwards  of  12,000 
yotuml^.    It  is  remsarkable  of  this^>)earned  ilian,  that  though 
.he  liad  served  nvany  friends  by  his  interest  with  Colbert, 
yet'  he  bad  neglected  to  make  any  provision  for  himself: 
Whence'  it  happened;  that,  at  the  death  of  that  minister^ 
)i^ii^as  butt  in  poor  circumstances,  ahliough  an  abb6.  ^ ' 
\    GALLONIU8  (Akthony),  a  joative  of  <Rom»e,  where 
be  died  in  1605,-  escelied  in  theology,  and  was  priest  of 
the  congregation  of  the  oratory.     His: works  were  nu- 
jn^roos,  but  be  is  chiefly  known  by  his '^^Trattato^degli 
instrunieriti  di  M artirio,  &c.'' ;  ^  A  Treatise*  on  the  £f^ 
/erent  kinds  of  Cruekies  inflicted  by  the  pagana  on^he 
Martyrs  of  the  primitive  Church:,  illustrated  with  engrav* 
ings  of  tbe  instruments  of  torture  made  use  of  by  them/* 
This  work,  6  rst  published  in  Italian  in  1591,  was  compiled 
from  unquestionable  authorities.   In  1594  tbe  author  trans* 
'}9^  it  into  Latin,  and  published  it  at  Borne,  under  tb,^ 
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title  *  De  Sinctorftm  Martyttitn  Cruciatibus,  &c.**  illus- 
trated Mfith  wood  euts.  It  has  since  gone  through  many 
edition^?  on  the  continent.  In  1591  he  pubikbed  ia$ 
*  History  of  the  Virgins,*'  also  in  Italian ;  «  The  lives  df 
fcertain  Martyrs,'*  1597,  4to;  «  Thd  Life  of  St  Philip 
Neri  ;**  and  «  De  Monachata  Santiti  Gregorii,'*  the  ac* 
count  of  St  Gregqry  when  a  tiiotik,  iti  1604.  * 

GALLUCCI  (AKGfeLo),  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Macerata  in  1 593,  and  in  his  thirteenth  y^r  entered  the 
Je^utts*  colle^,  ^htrt  he  war  educated,  and  where  b<^ 
ttfierwards  taught  rhetoric  for  twenty-four  years.  He  died 
«t  Rome,  Feb.  !28,  1^74.  He  is  the^sutbor  of  some  Latift 
ptatibns,  but  principally  of  a  history  of  the  wai^  of  tbe 
Ketheriands,  ^  Cottimentatii  de  Belfo  Bfelgico,"  including 
the  period  from  1593  to  1809.  This  hiitory,  which  is  writ*. 
ten^  ill  Latifi,  Was  publMied  at  Rome,  1671,  2  vols.  fof. 
«lnd  in  1^77  in  "2^  vols.  4to.  It  was  afterwards  tra^sUted 
into  ItaKan  by  Janres  Cellesi.  His  style  is  ptire,  btit  lesi 
ilbWing  than  his  predecessor  on  the  same  subject,  Strada.  • 
"  GALLUCCI  (JOHNPAtJL),  a  learned  Italian  astroubltlefy 
tvho  lived  in  the  sixteetith  century,  and  was  a  member  c^ 
l!he  academy  of  Venice,  is  said  to  have  invented  an  instrti^ 
knent  for  observing  the  celestial  phsenomena.  He  published 
Several  works,  among  which  are,  1.  "  pella  fabrica  etus^ 
'Ai  diversi  stromenti  di  AstrOnomia  et  Cosmografia,**  Venice, 
l'5rd7.  2.  **  Specimen  Uranicum,**  Venice,  1598.  3.  "€ob». 
fofiltium  corporum  et  rerum  ab  ipsis  pendentium  Explicatib,** 
Venice,  1605.  This  work  has  been  improperly  ascribed 
to  Paulus  Galvicinsin  the  catalogue  of  Thoanus's  library. 
4.  "Theatrum  mundi  et  temporis,"  Venice,  15^9;  5. 
**  De  Themate  erigendo,  parte  fortunse,  divisione  Zodiac?, 
'dlghftatibus  Planetarum  et  tempiaribus  ad  medicandum  ac-» 
commodatis.**  This  is  printed  with  "  Hasfurtus  de  cOg*- 
lioscendis  et  medendis  morbis  ex  corporum  coelestium  po*- 
^itione,  cui  argumenta  et  explicationem  inscripsir,"  Ve- 
nice, 1584.* 

GALLUCCI  (Tarquinius),  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  bom 
at  Sabina,  in  Italy,  in  1574,  and  was  for  some  years  a  ce- 
lebrated professor  of  rhetoric  at  Rome.  He  was  then  made 
irector  of  the  Greek'  college  in  that  city,  where  he  died 
July  28,  1649.  Re  published  a  small  volume  of  otaitions 
^0  various  literary  argumeiita^  an  oration  re<iited  by  lam  at 

>  Mor«rl-i^eii.  Diet.  •  dea.  Dict-^Moreri.    '  «  Ibid. 
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Ifae  fdneral  of  cardinal  BelUrmioe^'aUo  **  Yirg&mm  Viiu^ 
4icaU(mes,V  with  three  commeEiiaries  on  tntgedy,  comedjr^ 
9Xkd  elegy,  Rone^  1621,  4io«    He  was  a  streouous  dcN 
fender  of  Virgil,  io  whose  behalf,  against  Hogaer^  he  con«^ 
tended  with  madam  Daoier.    His  most  considerable  pub* 
lication  was  a  commentary  on  Aristotle^s  Morals,  published 
at  Paris,  3  vols.  foL  1632—1644.^ 
,  GALLUS  (CoKNELius),  an  ancient  Roman  poet»  and  Ji 
person  of  distinction,  was  born  at  Frejus,  in  Provence,  or 
as  some  think  Friuji,  in  Italy.     He  was  the  particular  fa- 
vQurite  of  Augustus  C»sar,  who  made  him  governor  of 
Egypt,  after  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra ;  but  he 
was  guilty  of  such  mal-administration  in  bis  governjme&^ 
that  be  was  condemned  to  banishment,  and  deprived  of 
his  estate.    This  disgrace  so  afflicted  him  that  he  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  when  he  was  aged  about  forty-three,  in 
the  year  QJS.    Virgil   has    complimented   him  in  many 
places ;  and  the  whole  tenth  eclogue  is  on  the  subject  of 
his  love  to  Lycoris,  the  poetical  name  of  GallusV  mistcesa, 
whose  cruel  oisdain  is  there  lamentied.     Gallus  had  written 
four  books  of  elegies  on  his  amour,  which  Propertius  com- 
mends ;  but  Qi^intilian  thinks  him  not  so  tender  as  Tibijik- 
lua  or  Propertius.    ,  As  to  tho^e  six  elegies  which  have  been 
published  under  bis  name,  the  critics  are  agreed  that  they 
are  •  spurious,  and  that  they  were  written  by  M^imus 
Etruscus,  a  contemporary  with  Boetbius.    Aldus  Manutius 
met  with  some  fragments  at  Venice  ascribed  to  Gallus; 
which,  though  written  in  a  better  taste^  than  the  former, 
Joseph  Scdiger  has  proved  to  be  also  spuriaus.     Some 
think  he  is  the. author  of  the  little  poem  called  ^^  Ciris^'* 
found  among  the  works  attributed  to  VirgiL     His  fra{^ 
ments  have  oeen  printed  with  the  editioq^  of  Catullus, 
printed  in  1659,  1755,  &c.  ^ 

,  GALLY  (Henry),  an  English  divine,  born  at  Broken* 
l|am,  in  Kent,,  in  August  169.6,  was  admitted  pensioner  of 
Bene't  college,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  May  8, 
17149  and  became  scholar  of  the  bouse  in  July  following. 
He  took  the  degree  of  M-  A.  in  1721,  and  was  upon  the 
king's  list  for  that  of  D.  D.  (to  which  he  was  admitted 
April  25,  172^)  when  his  majesty  honoured  the  university 
of  Cambridge  with  his  presence.     In  1721  he  was  chosen 

•  Gen.  Diet.— Moreri. 

9  Vottias  ^  Poet  lAt.— Fabric.  Bibl.  ist.-*Saxii  Onomut 
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leotarer  of  St  PauPs  Coveftt^-garden^  and  itislitoted  tli€t 
same  year,  to  the  rectory  of  WavMden^  or  Wanden,  iHf 
Bttekinghamsbire.  The  lord  cbaoceltor  King  ^appointed 
him  his  domestic  chaplain  in  ]72^y  preferred  him  to  a  pre-> 
bend  in  the  ehurch  of  Gloucester  in  17^8,  and  to  another^ 
mtbat  of  Normch<about  thi^ee  years  after.'  He  presented^ 
him  likewise  to  the  rectory  of  Ashney,  alias  AsbtoiV  in^ 
Northamptonshire,  in  1730<;  and  to  that  of  St.  Giles's  in- 
the  fields,  in  1732;  his  majesty  made  him  also  one  of  his- 
chaplains  in  ordinary  in  October  17^5*  •  Dc.  Gaily-  died^ 
August  7,  1769.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  ^' Two  9ei&-< 
mons  on  the  Misery  of  Man,  preached  at  Sc*  Paul's  C6^ 
vent^garden,  1723,"  8vo.  2.  «<  The  Moral  CbaYacters  of^ 
Theophrastus,  translated  from  the  Greek,  with  notes,  and' 
a  Critical  Essay  oxi  Characteristic  Writing,''   1725,  Svow- 

3.  ^^  The  Reasonableness  of  Church  and  College  Fines* 
asserted,  and  the  Rights  which  Churches  and  Colleges^ 
have  in  thefar  Estates  defended,"  1731,  8vo.  This -was  i^n- 
ansiver  to  a  pamphlet  called  ^'  An  Encjoiry  into  the  Cos- 
tomary  Estates  and  Tenants  of  those  who  boki  Lands-  of 
Cbun^  and  other  Foundations  by  tba  tenure  of  three  Lives- 
and  twenty <*one. years.     By  Eyerard  Fleetwood,  esq.'- . 8vo«- 

4.  ^<  Sermon  before  the  House  of  Commcons,  upon  the ' 
Accession,  June  11,  1739,"  4to.     5.  '^Some  Constdtoi* 
tions  upon  Clandestine  Marriages,"  1750,  8 vo.    This  waa 
much  enlarged  in  a  second  edhion.  the  year  following^  and 
bad  the  honour  afterwards' to  be  noticed  ii>  the  house  of 
commons  in  the. debates; on  the  marriageact.     6,  **  A  Di^*^ ' 
sertation  against {)i3onmiocing  the  Greek  laoguageacooid*- 
ihg.to  AccenU/'  1754,  1755,  8vo.     7.  <fA  Se^nd  Dte^   - 
sertation,"  on  the  same  subject,.  8 vo.*  -^ 

GALVANI  (Lewis),:  from  whose  name;  the  appellationr. 
of  Galvanism  was  given  to  a  supposed  ^  new  principle  iit 
nature,  also  caJled  animal  electricity,  yeas  ^bco'u  Sept.  9,- ^ 
1737,  at  Bologna,  of  a  family,  i.several  of  which- had  diatiiT'* 
guisbed  themselyes  in  the  professions  ^f  law  and  diiaiifty.    ' 
In  his  early  youth  he  shewed  a  great  propensity-  to  religi- 
ous austerities ;  but  being  dissusuled  from  entering  into  an 
order  of  monks,  whose  conrent  be* frequented,  he  directed* 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine*     He  pursued  this'  j 
study  under  able  masters,  and  gained  their  ^esteehi,  espe^  '  - 
cially  that  of  professor  Galcazzi,  who  received  him  iota    " 

.  ■        -  -  ■  »•  -     * 

^  Nicholi*8  Bowyer,— Lord  Orford's  Works,  vol,  V.  p:  3€^  "   .    r 
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UijlHHiM^  and  gave  him  hisdmigbter  in  marriage.  To  tbk 
mtiOii  hh  Micoess  in  life  is  ia  a  grceat  measnce  to  be  ascribed^ 
in  1762)  after  imving  suslained  an  inaugural  dbssis,  .'<  De 
PftsibuV'  he  was  ai>{K)inled  public  lectarer  in  the  unifier-^ 
Bity  of  Bologna^  and  reader  inanatomy  to  tbe  institute  in 
tbat  QitYf  cUefly.by  the*  interest  of  bis  wife's  relations. 
Sj  tbe  exeeUence  gf  bis  method  of  teaching  be  obtained 
,c:rowded  audienoes,:  and  by.  bis  researches  and  ex|»erime»tK 
iu.  pbysidk)gy  and  comparatire  aoatoiny.  he  established  a 
Uigh  repujUitioo  throughout  Uie schools  of  Italy*  A  singu- 
lar accident  is  said  to  have  given  -  birth  to  the  discoyery 
wbioh  has  immortalized  4>is  name.  His  wifd,  to .  whom  he 
was  most  tenderly  altaobed,  being  in  a  declining  state  of 
health,  used  a  soup  made  from  frogs,  as  a  restorative :  and 
.SQSfie  of  these  animals,  skinned  for  the  purpose,  happening 
to. lie  on  a  table  in  Galvani's  laboratory,  onwbicb  was 
plaeed. an* electrical. machine,  one  of  the  assistants  in  bis 
eiiperiments,.  by  accident,  brougbtthe  point  of  a  scalps 
aear  the  crural  nerves  of  a  frog  lying  not  far  firom  the  con*- 
ductor.  Instantly  the  muscles  of  the  limb. were  agitated 
witli  .strong,  convulsions.  Tbe  experiment  .was  repeated, 
the  fact  ascertained,  and  a  long  series  of  new  eKperiments,; 
ingeniously  varied^  were,  put  in  execution,  by  which  he 
investigated  the  law  of  nature  of  which,  accident  had  thus 
given  bjm'a  glimpse.  ,  His  first  publication  on  the  ^object 
was  printed  lor  the  institute  at  Bcdogna  in  I79l,.  and  en- 
titled ^'  Aioysii  *Galvani  de  viribus  Electricitatis  in  motu 
Muscoiari  Commentarius;''.  This  work  immediately  excited 
tbeaitentioa  of  philosophers  both  in  Italy  and  other  coun*^ 
tries^  and  tbe  ei^periments  were  repeat^  and  extended. 
In  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  Volta.  the  agent  was  in«' 
creased  in  power  to  a  great  extent;  and,  directed  by  the 
genius  of  sir.  Humphrey  Davy,  it  has  already  }edto  most 
important  discoveries  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  many - 
Hibstances, .  heretofore  deemed  elementary,  and  bids  fair 
to  change  the  whole  face  of  chemical  science. 

I»^.conjuuctton  with  his  physiological  inquiries,  the  du- 
ties of  his  professorship,  and  bis  employment  as  a  surgeon 
andaccoiicheur,  in  which  practice  be  was  very  eminent' 
gavieifull  occupation  to^e  industry  of  Calvani.  :  Besides* 
a  number  of  curious  observations  on  the.  urinary  organs,  > 
and  on  the  organ  of  hearing  in  birds,  which  were  pubiisbed  < 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  be  drew  up 
Various  memoirs  on  professional  topigs,  which  Ibave  re- 
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Qiained  inedited.  ,,  He  regularly  held  learned  conversatienft 
with  a  few  literary  friends,  io  wfaieh  oew  works  were  read 
gnd  commented  upon.     He  was  a  man  of  most  amiable 
character  in  private  life^  and  possessed  of  great  sensibility^ 
ijfisomuch  that  the  deat)i  of  his  wife,  in  i790,  threw  htm 
into  a  profound  melancholy.     Hh  early  impressions  on  the 
subject  of  religion  reoiained  unimpaired,  and;  he  was  air- 
ways punctual  in  practising  its  minutest  rites.     During  the 
troubles  iu  Italy  he  had  espoused  the  side  of  the  old  esta- 
blished goyerament,  and  was  stript  of  all  his  offices,  be« 
cause  he  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  new 
Cisalpibe  republic ;  and  most  of  his  relations  perished  by  - 
sudden  or  violent  deaths,  many  of  Uiem  in  defence  of  their 
country.     In  a  state  of  melancholy  and  poverty  he  retired 
to  the  house  of  his  brotlier  James,  a  man  of  very  respect*-* 
able  character,  and  fell  into  an  extreme  debility.    The  re« 
publican  governors,  probably  ashamed  of  their  conduct  • 
towards  such  a  man,  passed  a  decree  for  his  restoration  to ' 
his  prtifessional  chair  and  its  emoluments :  but  it  was  now 
too  late.     He  expired  Dec.  5,  1798.^ 

GAMA  (Vasco,  or  Vasquez  di),  an  illustrious  Portu<» 
gueze,  is  immortalized  by  his  discovery  of  the  passage  to. 
the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  '  The  mark?  * 
time  town  of  Sines  in  Portugal  was  the  place  of  his  birth,  * 
his  fandly  was  good,  but  not  noble,  till  made  so  by  thf 
honours  lie  acquired.     In  1497,  Emaimet  king  of  Portugal, 
earnestly  desirous  of  making  discoveries  in  those  parts  of  . 
the  globe,  appointed  Gama  to  command  an  expedition  to 
endeavour  to  sail  round  the  Cape,  then  called  the  Cape  of 
Tempests.     Vasco  highly  pleased  with  this  appointment^j^. 
which  suited  his  undaunted  and  adventurous  spirit,  sailecjl  . 
from  the  Tagus,  July  8,  having  two  ships  besides  his  own,^ 
and  a  store  ship.     At  Lisbon  he  was  generally  considered 
as  going  to  certain  destruction,  'and  th^  whole  equipment, 
as  devoted  ;  but  though,  on  bis  approach  to  the  Cape,  he 
actually  encountered  dreadful  storms,  bis  perseverance  was 
not  to  be  conquered.     JLike  Columbus,  he  had  to  contend 
with  the  mutinous  despondence  of  bis  own  people,  as  well 
as  with  the  elements,  but  was  superior  to  all.     Having . 
doubled  the  Cape  on  the  20th  of  November,  he  sailed 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  but  met  with  inveterate 

I  Rees's  ao4  Nisholsoa's  Cyc]op«diai.'*-ThoBisoD's  Hist,  of  the  Rojsl  SooiHr.. 
•i^Philosopbickl  Tnbsactions. 
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hottSiity  ind  trotpfcery  ftom  tibe  Moori«b  lettlets,  eiceept 
tbo  king  of  Meiindti.  He  proceeded  as  far  as  Cali^ot^ 
doubled  tbe  Cape  again  in  April  1499,  and  returned  to 
I^ibon  in  tbe  space  of  two  years  and  Mi^ost  two  months; 
Tbe  king  and  natioa  were  oveijoyed  at  this  success^  and 
i|§  was  created  c^Hint  of  Vidt^oere,  and  admiral  of  the 
jA4iWi  Persian,  and  Arabian  seas*  Gama  now  rested  l 
few  year%  while  Cabral  was  sent  out  with  thirteen  ships ; 
and  JohQ  de  Nova,  With  a  reinforcement  of  three  more, 
visited  Calicut;  but  it  was  &und  that  greater  force  was 
yvanlecly  and  ia  1502,  he  set  sail  agaidi,  having  twen^ 
vbipa  finder  hi$  coolmajid.  He  returni^  in  Septamber  1 509^ 
|S9^  tbirteed.  $bip«  laden  with  riches.  When  Emanuel^  . 
iing  of  Portugal  died,  the  credit  of  Gama  continued  un« 
iiRpairedy  and  in  1 524,  he  was  by  his  successor,  Jobn  III* 
appointed  vieeroy  of  India.  He  returned  thither  a  tkv^ 
time,  and  ettablisbi^d  his  seat  of  government  at  Cochin^ 
bat  died  on  the  24th  of  December  1525,  almost  as  soon  af 
he  wpi  settled*  He  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  don  foi 
himself  and  his  posterity,  and  created  a  grandee  of  Portu^ 
gait  Gama  waa  ftinned  by  nature  to  conduct  the  most 
afdiious  eutevprisel.  His  intrepidity,  which  was  invinci- 
ble, w)as  not  more  remarkable  thati  his  sagacity  and  pru** 
deac0  :•  and  tbe  feelioga  of  hb  heart  appear  to  wonderful 
^yan^age^  when  we  find  him,  anaidst  all  the  extravagancy 
Qi  pnbiip  applause^  after  his  first  return  from  India,  droop** 
iqg  ft>r  tbe  loss  of  bis  brother  and  companion  of  his  vojrage, 
Panliia  d^  Gama,  and  unable  to  enjoy  bis  faipe.  He  fa«d 
|i(Ten  sent  bis  flag*sbip  borne  before  him,  under  the  com'* 
Ma^d  of  Ceiello,  his  nett  officer,  that  be  might  attend  and 
footh  tbe  dtoth-bed  of  dus  beloved  brother.  Such  a 
sriptory  of  tenderness  over  ardent  and  successful  ambition^ 
(givcai  a  better  picture  of  his  heart  than  the  most  elaborate 
eulogtum.  The  poem  of  Camoena,  entitled  ''The  Ln^ 
^ad,'*  on  Gama's  first  expedition,  is  now  well  known  in 
fim  COUn^  by  Mickle^s  able  translation.  ^ 

OiAMACHES  (8'rBPH£N  Simon),  a  writeer  of  some  emi^ 
QWoe,  and  a  n^^oiber  of  the  French  academy  of  scienccis^ 
¥n$  bom  at  Meulan  in  1672,  and,  entering  the  churobi 
fibtiiiued  the  office  of  canon  of  the  Holy  Cross  de  U  Bre« 
tMXOerey  and  died  at  Paris  in  1 7  56 .  He  was  m  uch  esteemed 
for  his  literary  talents,  which  appeared  in  the  folio  wing 

^  Motcri.— Ro^rtson^^Hfst.  of  AsB«ri(^- 
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tmkn:  1.  '*  Physical  Astroftomy,'*  1740,  4 to.     2.  **  Htc^ 
rary  and  Philosophical  Dissertations/'  1755,  8to.     3.  ^^  Sys- 
tem of  the  Christian  Philosopher,"   1721,  8vo.     4.  <*  Sys** 
tern  of.  the  Heart,"  p.ublished  in  1708,  under  the  feigned 
name  of  Clerigny.     5.  **  The  Elegancies  of  Language  re>» 
duced  to  their  Principles,"  a  book  called  by  one  writer^  the 
^' Dictionary  of  fine- Thottgfau,"  and  by  others  pronouticed 
to  be  a.  work  which  every  man  who  whites  should  read.^ 
/i.GAMBARA  (LoAENZa),  was  an  Italian  poet  of  the  sijc- 
teenth^centtiry,  protected  and  beloved  by«  cardinal  •Aleic-^' 
snder  Famese,  whose  writings  were,  much  esteemed  in  hiir 
day,  hat  now  are  thought  fkit  and  insipid*     He  wrote; 
1.  '.^A  Latin. treatise  on  Poetry,   in  which  he  dissuades 
Chmtiaai  poets  froftt  unng  pagan  mythology i"'    This  was 
the  mhtimk '  honorable  ,  for  maoy  i  litentioifs    alid  profane 
poems:  written  in  his  youthi     2^.  '<  A  •  Laitin  po^m  on  Co-^ 
loflabtiis;"  *  Also  eck>gQes,<«dtilled^  >^^  VenattMria/ '  and  6tb^r 
predncticos.     Mur^iis.  treau  this  aiMibor  with  the  »gr^6^4 
coqteihpt,  but  he  is  highly  praised  by;  Giraldi  a^  MftM^ 
tins.  .He  died  in  lS%6f  at^the  age  of'90.*  '  -^    ^     ^^*'*  * 
GAMBARA  (Vbronica),   an  Itadian  poetess,  bbrn^  iii 
1.4^5^  .was  the  daughter :  of '  the  count  John  iFratficts  Gam-^ 
bars,  ,and  was  married  in  1509  toiGiberta  X.  lord  of  Gor^ 
reggio,  whom. she  survived  man j^  years.     Her  natural' dis^ 
position^  the  course  o^  her  education,*  and,  above  all  pef-^ 
haps^  »the:instnictioB8  and  advice  of  Peter  Bembisfj  -  led"  her 
in  her  youth  tadevote  a  part  of  her  leisureto  the;cultivii-^ 
tioo  of  her  f)oetical  talents,  whieh: through  aUthe  vibissU 
tildes  of  ^  her  future  life,  was  her  occasional  amttseiieot.'  '>Id 
1528  she  went; to  re^de  at  Bologna, <^ with  a  brother  wk6 
was  governor,  of  tbatxity,  where  ^e  established  a«kind<6f 
academy,  that  waa  freqoeatedbymany  of  tbeUteii^d,'  liirbd 
then  resided  at  the  Roman  court.   .  On  her  return  to  Cj^r- 
reggio,  she  had  the  honour  of  receivirfg  as' berguiest' the 
emperor  Ghavles  V.     She  died  io'  1550*  •   Her 'writings 
which  had  been  dispersed  in.  various  collections  of  tbetiifte^ 
were  corrected  and  publidied  by.  Zaihbooi  in  17^^^  Kes** 
cia,  Bvo,  with  a  life  of  the  authoress.    They  disftey  si:  pie* 
culiar  originality  and  vivacity,  both  in  seiitinient  and  hCtt^ 
guage,  which  raise  them  far  *  abovejthose  insipid  effosicMEis^ 
which  under  the  naole  of  sonnets  at  that  tini&  inttodated 
Italy.'  •  ..   ,  -'.!'.. 

1  Diet.  Hist  •  Tiraboschi.— M<Mr«ri.r-SMti  Onomait 
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'"  GAMBOLD  (John),  a  pknis  bbfaop  among  the  Mora«» 
Yian  brethren,  was  born  near  Hayerford  Wet  in  Sduth^ 
Wales,  and, became  a  member  of  Christ- church,.  Oxford^ 
wber«  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  May  30,  1734;  and 
^wat  afterwards  vicar  of  Stanton  Harcourt,  in  Oxfordshire 
to  which  he  was  presented  by  Dr.  Seeker,  when  bishop  of 
Chcford.  At  this  place,  in.l740,  he  wrote  *<The  Martyr- 
dom of  Ignatius,  a  Tragedy,"  published  after  his  de^th  by 
die  rev.  Benjamin  La  Trabe  with  the  Life  of  Ignatius^ 
drawn  from  authentic  accounts,  and  frooi  the  episdes  writ^ 
ten  by  him  irom  Smyrna  and  Troas  in  his  way  to  Home^ 
1773,  8vo.  >  A  sermon,  which  he  preached  before  tbft 
university,  of  .Oxford,  was  publish^  under  the  title  of 
<<  Christianity,  Tidings  of  Joy,'*  1741,  8vo<  In  1742  he 
published  at  Oxfprd,  frofn  the*  university<^press^  a  neat 
edition  of*  the  Greek  Testament,  butwiUiout  his  name^ 
.^'  Textu  per  omnia!  Miliiano,'  cum  4iyisione  pericopariua  & 
interpunctur&  A.  Beugelii,''  12mo. .  Joining  afterwards  the 
Churfcbrof  the  Brethren*,  established  by  an  act  of  parlia<^ 
meht  of  1749 1,'  and  known  by.the  liame  of  '^  Unitas  Fra^ 
trum,V 'or,'thetUiiited  Brethren ;  he  was,  for  many  years^ 
idm^egular  minister  of  the  congregation  settled  at  Londo&y 
and !  resided  in  Neville's*court,  Fetter-lane,  where .  he 
pl-eached  at  the  chapel  /of  the  society. ,  His  connexion  with  ' 
these  sectaries  commenced  in  1748,wwhen  PeterrBoehler 
visited. Oxford,  and' held  frequent  meetings  with*  John  and 
Charles- Wesley,  for  the  edification  of  awakened  people, 
both  learned  and  unlearned.  His  discourses  were  in  Latin, 
and.. were  interpreted  by  Mr.Gambold.  He  was  eonse- 
crated  a  bishop  tat  an  English  provincial'  synod  held  at 
Xiindtey  house  in  Nov.  1754,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  for 
bis  piety  and  leturmngby  several  English  bisbopsy  who  had 

-"•■.-•;  'j:   ■•J  -  .  .    • 

't^TbelbUj^wiiig  particular  were  com*  and  patroQ,  to  associate  with  pcfople^ 

iiiiinidited(othe>atiioroftne '<Atiec-  among  wbom,  tiraagh  be  might  be  ui*  , 

doiek^  Bo#f er"  by  a'  friend  #ho  ktniw  noeent,  have.been  seme  iminMrtfoi  dM- 

him  ioUietaarljr  part «f  life : '.*Bfr.  Gam*  racten.    When  he  w|ts  yottQg#  he  bad 

bold  wa't  a  siDgular,  over-zealaus)  but  nearly  perished  through  disregard  to 

^Innocent;  e&thnaiatt '  fie  had  nbt  quite  bit  pemm.  At  this  time  he  was^kindly 
fire  enimsh  in  hiM ^  fl^rm  a  !BP99d4  Si*.  re^Ted  by ^  his  braliber  collegian  in  the 
meoo^yliteSf  He  was  presented  to  Stan*  .  same  department ;  Dr.  Free,  a  person 

ton  fiaroourt  by  bishop  Seckdf ;  I  think  well  known  in  London  $  but  the  tale  is 

m-  Vld9,  Imt  canbat  be*  eertaio.  *  He  dot  worth  g«rkig.>'                     .     . 

]MdbM^onlyyobaplainQfCbrist.cbiirch^  f.The  "Petition  of  the  Brethren" 

not  a*  student  (ine  name  given  to  the  on  this  occa^on,  mo&t  probably  ^rawn 

fellowis),  of  that  royal  foundation.     He  -up  by  Mr.  GainboWl^  is  preserved  ia 

deserted   his  flock  in    ^742,    without  the  **  Journals  of  the  Hause  of  Com^ 

finog  any  notice  to  bis  worthy  diocesan  mens,*'  vol.  XXV.  p.  71*7. 

S  2  * 
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htmn  his  eo^lMftpomriea  in  ihm  vnitentty'  «f  ^(ord.  In 
lTi6J  %  oongr^gatiicMi  wat  Mttclod  by  bitbop  Gandscld,  at 
CiMtbill,  in  Iittittnd.  Soon  ttftsr  b«  had  joined  the  far^ 
Ihien^  he  pnUiab^  a  treatise^  wrklen  while  he  waa  at 
3*>Aton  Hafcauri,  afid  whieh  proves  his  steady  attachninU 
to  the  ehttvch  of  England,  entiDely  coasisl^eni;  wkb  his  ooo^- 
4iexieD  wkh,  and  ministry  in,  the  chufch  cS  the  bcefchipeo. 
The  title  of  it  is,  <*  A  short  sufpmary  of  CbMtian  Doctfiae^ 
in  the  itay  of  question  and  ansiwar ;  the  answess  being  all 
ttade  in  the  sooad  and  ▼eneraliie  words  of  she  Conmum^f 
|»r^er4M>ok  of  die  ehureh  of  £ngbuid.  To  wkieh  are 
added,  aome  e^rsotf  out  cS  the  Jiomilies.  CoHected  for 
Ihe  aeiviee  of  a  fevr  penmN,  OMmhers  of  the  estafaUshed 
tthiuneh ;  hut  imagined  not  to  be  onRtefol  to  others.'^  We 
iuMnw  not  the  exact  date  of  this  tseatite ;  bu€  a  s(»ond  edi^ 
Sionef  is  amspiinted  io  t767,  tame.  Mr.  Gambold also 
IsoUiahed  in  1751,  &w»,  ««  Ma,xinis  and  Theological  ideaa 
smkI  Senteao^;^  collected  out  of  several  dissertations  and 
.  diaaeiyraes  ef  oeont  fioaendorf,  .frcm  1 7 38  till  1 747.'*  Hie 
^*  flyians  for  the  use  of  the  Brethren^'  isere  printed  ki 
Ita^i^  i7id,  and  i7<5d^  some  Hymas^  aad»  small  liynsn- 
hook  foor -die  childsen  4»ehDQgiiig  to  the  hrethnen's  <ongre« 
^atien%  were  priaied  entirely  bv  Mr.  Gaoibold^s  own  band 
in  Limiaef  honse  at  Chelsea.  A  letter  ffom  J/b^  Gamhold 
to  Mv.  Spongeabevf ,  Jeae  4,  1T50,  eontaining  a  concise 
and  aneU-wriiten  obavaoter  of  the  cowat  of  Zinaendorf,  was 
inserSCid  in  iMr.  James  HoSbcw^  *^  Essay  toaeards  G^ivin^ 
isoase  jiast  ideas  of  the  personal  character  of  count  2inaen- 
dof^  the  present  advocate  and  ovdinafy  of  the  bvethren** 
efanrches,''  175^  ^o.  In  1732  he  leas  editor  of  ^  Six- 
Hcea  Oisoearses  en  the  Sepend  Arsiole  of  the  Creed, 
l|n«aebed  at  Bepli4>  by  the  oiKkinary  of  the  Bvethsen/'  1  2bio. 
In  June  1753  appeared  '^Tbe  ordinary  of  the  Brethren's 
churches  bis  ^bort  and  perepiptory  remarks  QO  the  w^y  and 
maanes  wherein  be  has  been  bitherle  tveated  in  eeottofier-* 
sies,  &c.  Translated  from  the  fiigh  Dutch,  with  a  pre« 
fa^pe»  hy  John  Ga^nboldy  ounisier  of  th^  chap^el  i4i.|!e|.ti^- 
lane."  In  the  same  year  he  published,  '<  Twpn^^^Mm 
discourses,  or  dissertatioi^SA  upon  the  Aiigsburg  Confea* 
sion,  which  is  also  the  Brethren's  Confession  of  Faith ;  de^ 
Jivered  by  the  ordinary  of  the  Brethren's  churches  befora 
the  «eininury.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  ^ynodical  wciting 
mbtkig  to  the  sul^ect.  Transited  from  the  High  I>atohy 
by  F.  Okeley,  A.  Bt"    In  1754  he  was  editor  of  <«  A  mo* 
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detet  Flem  for  «lw  Churah  of  tito  Bvttriirmi^'  ai«.  8vo  i  mlli  % 
pro&ce  hty  himstlf.  In  tb«  tanc  year^  in  ooirjunttioii  Vvttb^ 
Mr.  Hiitc«nV,  seeMCary  to  the  breCbreny  be  aAsO  draw  «p 
^  Tbfe  i*e(>»eseiitatiioti  <tf  tiie  oooiilitttee  df  ih^  Eihgliali 
cHnl^itigatioa  in  titnon  ^iriili  the  Movavinn  cburabi"  ^4-^ 
dreased  to  the  archbifbop  of  York ;  «»d  also  <<  The  plailk; 
oise  crf^the  repr^sedcativas  of  the  pdopte  k«owa  by  thenaoMt 
of  the  Unitafll  Fratrut&y  from  the  year  1727  iftil  these  tieieiv: 
with  regard  to  their  conduct  in  this  ooontry  utider  toiare-* 
^eaentavioR."  And  in  1755  fae.assisted  in  the  publication 
ef  <*  A  letter  from  l^  minister  of  the  Moravian  branch  of 
Are  Unit  as  SVatrum^  together  with  some  addittotial  not^ 
by  the  Engliih  editof^  to  the  author  6f  the  Moratians  com* 
pated  and  deteoted  ;*^  and  eho  of  <*  Ah  expoaitioti^  ei'  true 
.  state  of  the  lifMitters  objected  in  £ngland  to  fekft  |>eopIe 
known  by  tjkt  name  of  Unitaa  FratrutA  ;  by  ib«  n^difitiy  of 
the  brMbren ;  the  Mwei  and  additions  by  ifab  editte*'  in 
i  746  h*  pre^M^d  at  FisttlNr^laDe  efaftpei,  and  printed  afterA 
tranii,  aaermon  uponafmUio  faatand  iraitiiliattQO^  «^t». 
ting  foi^li  *^  fbe  reaaonabteoeMami  extent  of  re^falofi  re*' 
^erene^.'*  lie  ««m  rvot  only  a  goii4  scholBr,  but  a  fkian  itf 
tf reat  patts^  and  of«ingnlar  meriiani^al'tog^nitity.  ft  waa 
kte  in  both  tbiair  \iv9»  beibre  the  learned  Bowyer  i^as'ac^ 
quk\m0d  itiih  brsibefitd;  but  he  no,  tooner  kne^  tlieal| 
tban  h^\^]i8  ba|)py  in  bis  acqnAinttmde,  undrery  fr^uemSy 
Applied  v&'hioi  as  an  oci^aMonal  assittaAtih  oir^d^tlng.tbe 
preia ;  in  tf4itdi  Capacity  Mr.  OamkKrfd  jKipeniieendcd 
(among  Mtfivy  etber  valnabie  phbttdatnns)  die  bdaiitiAit 
and  tery  afecutate  edition  laf  lord  dMDndeller  Bncon's  worki 
in  I7«5 1  4nd  in  176'jf  he  wt»  p«afesaedty  t{h«  editov,  moi 
tooft  an  Mtil^  paM  in  tbe  tittnskBcion  frann  the  Higii  BuWh^ 
ef  «<Tke  HUtdryof  OteMkirfd;'*  contaiatng  a  '^«k8iarip<, 
^on  of  tile  co^mty  ai^i  itt  ipbabitanti;  and  particuhirly  a 
reietlon  of  tto  ^iAibn  d^ried  oil  'for  aUrte  thesid  thirty 
y^nby  XbA  Urtitiis  Fraarum  at  New  Hermbnt  and  Lioh^- 
tiHtfeta  ihtim  coUflt^Vy  by  iDktid  Cnnti  ^  allostraMl  witk 
maftt  lAtfd  dthet'  ^opfJervAplni^t ;  pttinted  fbr  the  brethren's 
seftieyffo#cbefilvtbidr«neeof»beG6apat  mnong  th^  Hea^ 
<bM/'  « '^'^  Sto;  i» 4faJe  eiummn  of  it ee  he  retired  te 
bl»  yifr^vfti  tfoadtry,  tiftit4  im^fJieA^  at  Httfiarferd  Weic^ 

{  OANDX' (drim«g}j  im,  tJble>^rtiaQ  altkongh  little  koowni^ 
was  bom  in   i619>  aud  instructed  by  Vandyck;  and  his 
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works  are  a  soficient  proof  of.  the  signal  improTeine  At  lie 
leceived  from  the  precepte  abd  example  of  that  greal 
master.  The  cause  of  bis. being  ao  totally  unknown  »was^ 
bis  being  brought  into  Ifeland  by  the  cdd  duke  of  OriMiid*, 
and  rietained  in  his  service.  ^  And  as  Irehuid  .was>  at  that 
time  in  a  very  unsettled  ooDdition»  the  merit  and  the- me* 
mory  of  this  master  would  have  been  entirely  unootteed,  if 
aome  of  bis  peifonnancesy  whieh*still  subsist,  had  nor  pre* 
served  him  from  obhyioii^  There  are  at  this:  tioieinire^ 
land  many  portraits,  painted  by  him,  of  noblemen^  and 
persons  of  fortune,  winch  are  veij/ little  inferier  to  Yan- 
dyck,  either  for  expression,  colouring,  or  dignity ;  '  and 
several  of  his  copies  alter  Vandyck,  which  were  in  the  Or* 
mond  collection  at  Kilkenny,  were  sold  finr  original  paint- 
ings of  Vandyck.     Mi^  Gandy  died  in  J  6S9. ' 

GANGANELLI  {John^  Vincent  Anton v),  who  was 
elevated  to  the  popedom  by  the  name  of  Clement  XI V« 
was  the  son  of  a  fdiysiciao,  and  born  in  1705.  He  was 
educated  at  Rimini,  ^  near  his  birthplace,  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  entered  into  the  franciscan  order  at  Urbinoi 
After  finishing /his  studies  at  various  seminaries,,  he  'was 
appcrinted  in  1740  to  be  professor  of  divinity  in  the  college 
of  St.  Bonaventure,  at  Rome.  In  this  situation  be  gained 
the  good  opinion  of  pope  Benedict  XIV.  who  gave  him  the 
place  of  counsellor  of  tte  holy  office;  and  io  1759  Cio'* 
tment  XIII.  made  htm  a. cardinal.  It  is  .said  that  in  afl 
his  intercourse  with  his  hreHiren  and  at  their  public  assenoe^ 
blies,  he  endeavotnred  to  lower  their  tone,  and  to  persuade 
them  that  it  was  afanost  too  late  to  oppose  the  will  of  fcfad 
,^  sovereigns  of  £urope  by  a  display  of  ecclesiastical  power* 
\S»  This  could  not  be  very  acceptable  to  the  cardinab,  who 
persisted  in  their  opinion  of  the  power  ,of  the  reigning 
^  ponti£^  and  encouraged  him  in  his  disputes  with  £rance 
and  other  kingdcHos.  .  On  the  death  of  Clement  XIII.  Gsui^ 
ganelli  was  elected  in  his  room  in  May  1769,  chiefiy'by 
the  influence  of  the  courts  of  France  and  Spai%  .who  now 
lirged  him  to  suppress  the  ofder  of  Jesuits,  and.akhoogh 
he  did  not  enter  on  that  measure .  without  .much  delibesa* 
4k>n,  it  was  at  last  carried^  and  forms  tberpriooipal^t^Meoia 
of  his  pontttoate.  .  He.atgned  the.  brief  ffor  'jthis7pufpoS0 
on  July  31,  1773,  and  it  is  said,  mt^  cbnsa^eraUe  rehkcn 
tanoe.'  The  cooseqpence  .to  papal  power  was  aodoiibt 
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fileaA^  ibnt  it  appeared  «fter  all  to  be  but  ooe  Unk'ti^  the 
gt^eiit  cbftiii  of  causes  fnbich  must  reiiere  the  work!  emireijr 
^om  its  influence.  Gan^aiielli  did  not  long  survive  tb^ 
pyeot,  dying  Sept.  22,  1773.  After  his  death,  a  life. of 
Mm  was  published  by  Caraccioli,  replete,  with  •ailtedotes 
iUustcatire  of  his  amiable  chancer  and  liberal  sentimeats:; 
but  we  Juiow  not  bow  to  give  credit  to  a  writer  whoisoon 
afterwards  puUisbed  sooie  volumes  of  '^  Letters"  by  Gan* 
^anelli,  which,  it  is  now  universally  acknowledged,  were 
ibrgeries«^  .  .  j 

'    GARAMOUD  (Claude),  a  French  engraver  and-  letf 
ter*fpunder,  was  a  natavO'cf  Paris,,  and  began  to  distinguish 
himseif  about  1510;  when,  he  fohnded  his  minting  ty^>es^ 
clear  >  from  all  remains :  ef  the  gothic,  or,  as .  it  is  usualljr 
called,  the  black  letter.     He  brought  them  to  so  great  a 
4egree  of  perfection,  thai  he  can  neither  be*  denied'  Itbe 
glory  of  having  surpassed  whatever  baid.^been  done  inr'tMi 
way  Jbefor^  nor  that  of  notbeisigiBxcelled;  hy  any  of  bis 
succ^s^ors  in  this  useful  mechanic  art.  /His  f types  'were 
prodigiously  iriulciplied,  ^as  wiell  by  the  greatmumber  of 
matrices  wbieh  be  engraved  of  av^ry  size,'as  byrthe  letters 
^bioh  wme  founded  from .  theses  >  so tthait  all  pnrts  of:fiuTO|>e 
were  supplieSi  with  thehirj  and;  at*  often  as  ^ they,  were:  used 
Vy  ibreigners,  they  took  oaire,  ^Iqriway  of  reoomawndio^ 
tbeJHT  wolrks,  to  distiAgnisb  them  by  his.  name,'  >both  nn 
Italy,  Germany^  England,  aDd;evenf]a'HoUafid;.patttCQ*'' 
eujarly  the  smaUiRbmsH^  by.vi^yx(f«cafeUence;>  was  known! 
among  tbepnotefs  i^  aU  thoseUrauciicies,  by;  the  name  c4 
Garamond'a  email  Roman; »« Hei  Ukewise>:.  by  the' special 
oomm^nd  of vfranetsvL  founded,  three  species. of  Gceek 
Qrpes  fertheuae  of  Biibeotifitepbeas,!whoiprinted  with* 
^m  ellhts^beautifal  editidns^.betb  ofrthe  New  Testament^ 
aod^s^veral  Gtec^autbers.  ::  Goramondidied  in  l&$i  ;  and 
allih^s  fine  types:came  iRto.tlie.;faaiids  of  Fobrnier  the  elder, 
aa  eminaot  letter-founder  at  Paris*  ^  .       . 
.  GAflAtiSGi  (f  ai4NCis},;  a  French  Jesuit,  and  the  author 
of,  the  emtiily  iHlMedn-dM'. Jesuits  and  the  Jaoaenists,  in 
tbf.  <^fi|th  of)Ro(me^'.was.bonrlut  Aibgduldme  in  i585,  and 
haaiiQg^.'Wld  ^*  goodrffioiiliudatian  .of  giBmmar^learoing,  en^' 
tev^.o£  tb<b  JeluittA  eeiiege  in-  l€Qf}.c  *  It  iras  the  sfij^cial 
W^^fi  »tho49>  fi^lhera^ '  tnr.^olit  none  into  their  noci^ty  but 
joutbA:(9f  gmius'iyapMd'lii^raise  wasttTO^^  in  good 
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9ilttitl  pirtiy  iiat^  iid  ke  neglect  to  ifn|ifove  thevk  hyt 
iMdIiag  and  ftady;  o£  wWch  be  gapre  mo  admifable  prodf 
m  hk  book  df  ekigi^t  on  ^  deolh  of  Htoiy  IV.  ftiMl  in 
Ik  fioeoa  in  baroio ,  ▼ene^  addressed  to  Lodis  XtIL  upon 
kU  inaaganulioyDi  in  tbo  name  of .  the  college  st  Potetiers; 
STbe  titlft  of  these  two  pieeea  are^-  K  ^^  Elegiarctm  de'  fii^ 
neska  nioite  Henrki  magni  liber,  ttngularift^"  Pietairt^ 
15il,  4to.  Q,  <<  Saora  Rbetnentia  Omntiia  6[erot<ja  no^ 
anno  Gollegii  PictavenBis  oUaU  Lodo«i  Xlli.  Ragi  Cbris-^ 
ioaniBsimo  jn  sua  inavgiiFatione,**  ibid.  The  two  felloiting 
faeces  are ,aioo  ascribed ;t6  Um  :  i^  *<  De  III  fteii^aiblaiice 
4»  la  luaaiere  da  Sol^l-  4*^  Ja  Jaifetce^"  Boofdeauir^  16 19; 
^•^  V  Lea  cimnps^Eljmaqtf  pour  J^tB^epdoa  dii  Soy  Louia 
XIII.  loKs  ^'il  entmt^  a  Bonrdemai  k  Pocdaaion  de  soil 
'Mar.riage.'' 

.  As  be^had  a  great  deal  of  ^ri^  and  iimaghiatioo,  and  a 
almng  mica,  he  became  apopidar  praachiM/in  the  ebief 
eitiea  of  France. .  .^  He  aoqiuiaad  hiaasalf  in  the  pul^ 
wiA'vmovmnuHk  vitaoitj^ .  mA  bad  4i .  pfacuiiatf  turn  fei^  IM 
Irit  then.  in>  TOgne^  wbkbv  hmmg  cooforeed  by  a  sttitabta  > 
Miv<er]%  made  deep:  iffipfasiiDba  iqifwi  hia  aiUK^iiMi    B«rt 
he  waft  not  coataot  with  the  hcaaMir;  he  ttma  did  ta  his  order. 
His  asibition  led  him  ta  aim  at  bfing  mote  oJtt^tisiVeiy 
aarvicMble  hy  his  wQlingii.    With  thatspititi  mhiin  y^  in 
Us  ooi^ial^  he  pabhsbed  in  1614  a,:  defence  of  the  Jcm 
aaita  agaio^t  thraa-  of  their  adfersarie^  at  bnoe.    Ttnk  pieed 
hfs^entitl^i.'^  The  Horoscope  of  Ants^Coton,  togesher  with 
iheii£By:  death,  bmial,  and  apotheosis  of  his  two  eoiiahi^ 
.{panBaas  Marfe^iere-and' Haideialiere^'?    The  treatise  ap- 
peared wider  a  feigoed  nasM^and  ii«ui  dfawa  up  in  Ihc^ 
iaomcai  styie^  bat.  too» amah  vitian^  by-hafibdiieiry';  and, 
in  the  same  name  a«d  style,  he priosed  in  leii,  ^The 
Calvinsnic  £Iixir,  orRefiarm^  Philoaapher^sStdne^  Arst 
dug  op  by  Calyin  al  Genet  %  and  afierWarda  poHshed  by 
Isaac  Casaubon  at  IfOndou,  ivilb  the  testamentary  cod^x 
of  Anti-^Cotojti^'  lately  fcund  npoa  Charentoa^bri^."  Hie 
first  of  these  is  entitled  ^^  Assdrea  Sahiol^li  CMpirltf 
fraaris  horosceptis,''  -kt.  AMaer|%  i^l^4tj^ «  HM  ift^ 
eond  ''  Attdress  flehisppii  Qsapsais  Aatibdlzlr  tUvteiiki- 
Cnm^*  &c.  ibid,  165.1^  atoa.   Iji>llwisiil^fce'ailMbtl«d  the 
three  loUowing  piaoea^  l.Jf^I/AnfiaaMAfei  d|t  n^fMattM^ 
delaLettredeekrataimduiPere  Casaia»r  J^iq^  i^    9^ 
^*  Playdoye  du  Pierre  de  laMariiliere  A'vecat  en  Parleasent 
pourle  Recteor  de  rUiiiTef»itd;d(tl^t^aHi  Scenirir^leaJe*^ 
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AeidMiia  pBi^iiiiensi  adVcfr^us  P¥«ibjrtcrbi  ft  Sdl6lisilMb 
Cfdtegil  Cl«roih(dtitaBii  bAbiia  in  Setiatli  PUfillieft^i.  ahftt. 
14^11/'  PaHn,  i«if,  9to.  Nic^foii t>b^i^ei,  f hict  dtir )ltK 
<hor'8  Mtiricfti  style  urai  tery  like  that  of  tKe filiMU9  Sdlfttf^ 
piu9,  whit^h  was  tippar^ittljr  tbi^  resell  Of  lib  chrutihg  ^^ik 
iton^kj  fi^hicb  stlit^d  bim  let^ttly  v^«U.  ^ 

Th6  twii  subsequent  yesj^s  be  \&mpl6yed  hill  peH  iti  AirtMl 
Itiid  pafte^fic,  boib  ^ossty  ex^ggtHiedJ  Tbeile  ^«i 
lyrics  ttre,  I. '^Omisen  L*Atidr6«  ^  Ne^oiOtid  pif^ttMt 
President  do  Pkrlemetit  de  Bourdeaiist.'*  Hiis  cAr^dlk  Wtt 
nadeiHieie,  wheotbat  pr^ideni  died,  aiid  iK^i^  pVibtifi^ 
with  his  remonstrances  at  L)r<Hi4, 163^,  4to.  2.  ''CdId«Hi& 
Menrito  Miigho  in  ponte  tibVo  posittl^;  Oilrffiefr/*  PiiMi^ 
1617,  4to;  That  fathous  eqtfestriah  staiixe  wtt  ereeAII 
Af^^:2Bi  r6l4*  The  iMHte  n»,  '^  Le  baikqti^  de^  PMjr^ 
dbiefs  de  M^;  SeHiti^  |^r  Chifflei  de  VEs^luMl^"*  I9ti^; 
BVa ;  &  if^biMlt  attack  dh  the  oi^ttrat^  Sertitt; 

III  1616,  be  tti6k  tb«  fbinr  Vows,  bnd  bdeaMe  li  fMm  ttf 
hiii  oufcr.  iWt  i^  «he  b%b^s^  tidef  tdtMbt¥H  Mi  ^tbal  d^ 
iihy  tAkt'iX  the  tftd/hlutic  iff^Hiotfc^dft ;  ^rtd-'cm  miHirU', 
b^ttg  <hifti*e»)r  admitted  16  r€?MI  imd'4tdd|ftbr  MMiAbit 
MysteHe^  6f  Ms  teK^dh,  id  it  fe#  yMfS^pfS^iiNkl  U^ 
^a  stit^  6f  lh^  p^Mie  id  the  ctf trm^ver  ^  a  ;iEeirfottS  eitotdi^ 
ptoil  fW  Sl^flUth^  dgdiMkt'tbe  hiMetS  AM  ptdphand^  bt 
tbt>se  \HV9tMbit.  Bikt  in  thetlieM  tioie  hisv^etlil^^il^flt^ 
ftoin  fyb^  idte:  In  l^fiiro  be  printed  a  pleite  %tttitiM 
^<  lUlbel^is  feUMhtA  by  tbe  tnSWistets,  piafdiMAariy  l^Mtt 
^aMdslhb,  Mihiscerdf  CMtflindti,  ih  ^HM^^'to  tftifr  Bmfi 
iBobeti^^  in^bd  in  Ms  bodk"^  (df  tb^  inicft^tioti  of  'pto^ 
Mii^y ;  And  tW6  yettrS  ifkeritratrds  b^'v«iitdfred  to  at<iek  tHii« 
^bst  6f  St^phefi  Pasqtiiek*,  iti  Motbef  pltoe,  cuMtlbd  «  Rb« 
ebei^hds  des  IU(chereh^  •&  aatrei  ostirfeft  d^Etiehoe  ¥*dts- 
^iner."  Them  cttttbdii'be  giVM  a  better  spe^ibieti  of  {h<^ 
^uliAf  ^strata  efiiis  SitMbal  wh,  tUan  is  ftitntsHed  by  the 

iphile  dedUralety  to  Ihi^  1)0oik.  it  h  addressed  td  tb«^  Me 
8te^to'PM<ieie^  iMisttV^  Ne  iMy  be :  «^  fdr,"* 'Kays  ite» 
«  binrinr^  itet^et^yeeh  tfNd  td'ftbd  tMit  yottr  tellgiofi,  I  kbdW 

wbt  kH^d  roditeo^^ity  y<m  tdok  M  ybtif  *d^payttire  otn  of  tbik 
Mi  i  *Mfd  cbetMM  r*atti  Forced  to  vhrttdto  yon  dt  a  veil^ 
tifth^  ^'Mhd to  ^dveii  dfis  pdtkAt  wtietetef  V dtf  miiy  btr.^* 

Gaiassethe  next^ear^  l€2S.  published  '<  L{&Dpctriae 
icar^itt  des^.baaiis  «spi>tes  de  oe^eoips^  &e.  The  citfiot>« 
4oe<lrineiOf  tbjp'witsybri^preteodei^  to  wit,  of  tMs  t^t,  eoh** 
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to  6MjpMn  it»  tflqr  famd  th^mtfelves  tknder  a  nMemtf  of 
iKitifpMwg  dmtifaclk«  v^ra  amne  pissmgrnr  in  it  which  eooiik 
jwt  Ve  •amsttd ;  %hd  tkaft  F*  GanMse  had  promii^  to-Mt^ 
rect  tbero^  without  performing  bis  proflitM»  On  tbi»,  tUm 
ddetars  agreeiilg  ibit  the  bo6k  oog^t  to  be  cviuNiHsdi  the 
cmiliuiv  was  accordingly  {NH»ed  8tpt.  1^  and  itiitiv^diatietf* 
j^tihad^  widi  th«  Me  of  <<  Centum  S.  Fadifliaiit  ThM- 
logics^  Icoi  The  Oensiire  ef  the  sacred  Fa<5iriiy  of  di«» 
i^lergyat  Paris^  upon  a  bookeatitlod  Tbcologioal  Sudi^ 
QUty  of  F«  FrhticiB  Galmse/'  Hm  svhtmca  was  to  Chi* 
oiiscC^  that  the  mmsMry  doiMaiiied  several  hereticbiy  er-' 
aimeoui^  adandafous,  and  rash  propbsitions ;  sei«ral  hh* 
atfioaftitas  of  passages  of  Scripture  and  of  the  holy  tiAisrh 
fidsriy  cited^  atid  wrested  fron  dieir  truer  sease ;  and  aci 
kifihke  naielber  of  expressioas  imfit  Co  be  wHcieii  or  lea^ 
by  il^hf  istiastti  and' dmneik 

'  Tbis  senteivie  efas  perfeetly  agreeaihle  i»  the  abbot  ^ 
fki  Oyran%  eridque^  wbicb^  after  many  hJaA^aooes  '|[^i«ed 
liy  the  Jesiiiia,  oaase  out  the  Mule  year,  emitled,  **  A 
Cbttectioa  taf  the  Attdts  and  <capltal  Attsities  cOfitaitiM  iti  %hd 
Tfaedldgical  Soihimary  Bf  F.  Fmiiois  Oarasse  */'  In  aiMiw«V 
w  lirbibb,  our  totbor  wrote^  *^  Af is  teuobant  ta  ireAitatldni 
Ilo.  AdTiee  concerning  the  MAitatien  of  did  TiMidlogieat 
SoBiBsary  of  F«  Garasse."  Tbis  eanre  <mi:  siso  belbre  the 
And  of  the  yemj  end  oentluded  the  dispute  hecw^eti  the 
tmo  oembatants  in^paiticuter.  Bet  the  fwo  Girders  of  IToi^it^ 
and.  Jdndenists  in  general^  of  wbom  these  wete  fMpeetieety 
the  champions,  grew- from  the  donseqnenoei  of  ity  iitt6 
floch  en.  hnplacabie  bsared  atid  eniitfosifty  againkt  eadh  odief ; 
ia  seemed  net  be  wnhiguisbahie  by  erdinaty  eieansr.  WMf 
respect  to  Oaiktoe^  the  Jtastrits  «sed  sease  hind  ef  pttideweer 
They  did  not  ohMdAately  pertiat  in  mppenlh^  hith/famt 
banished  him  to  one  efsfaeir  booses  at  e  ^reM  dialitnee 
ftoth  Pana,  where  heiAM  beaid  wf  jop  Mere^  Thisfnini^h^ 
watnt^  to  a  mans  ef  his  anibittotts  end  busy  tempei*)  wM 
#one  then  deaib.  Actcofdtoghf^  as  if  weary  ef  s'oebiit  Hm^i 
wtae»  the  plague  mged  nelemdy  in  l^oktiers^  in  fesi^  M 
adbed  eerhestly  of  bis  seperters  so  atietkl  tbm^^hM'we^e 
ia»d  with  114  leefe  was  gfaeted^  and  in  tbitehMiiMe 

•  •  L  ■  •  •  .     ►  •! 

#  ♦.  • 

mttto  fffst  bniy  ^efe  printed,'  and  iia  •  Vooks  a  ma'u  (^am  react,  especially  if  he 
abfidgment  of  the  fourth ;  hit  name  degigos  to  get  up  for  an  antbor  who 
m  aM  fib  Hm  tida^p^go^  ibd^inewi^Hb     sisae»««SkB««nwritilft,lSIIR(l6dljtidha^ 


▼ilege  prefixed,  tie  asMunn  eiS  aaow     friiSnii  lie. 
of  Alexandre  deF£xclQite«  Bsylere* 
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tffice^  catching  the  oootagion^  he  died  among  the  infe^ed 
persona  in  tlie  hospital,  on  the  14th  of  June  that  year. 
He  is  styled  by  b|».  Warburton^in  his  Commentary  on 
ibe  ^*  Essay  on  Man/'  an  eminent  casuist.^ 

GAkCILASSOy  or  6arcias  Lasso  db  la  Veqa,  a  cele- 
brated Spanish  poet^  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Toledo^ 
in  1500  or  1503.     His  father  was  a  counsellor  of  state  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  employed  by  them  on  several 
important  negociations,  particularly  in  an  embassy  to  pope 
Alexander  VL   Garcilasso  was  educated  near  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  who  had  a  particular  regard  for  him,  and  took  him 
^ith  binA  in  his  military  expeditions,  where  he  became  as  rf>* 
fiowned  for  his  ccmrage  as  for  his  poetry.     He  accompanied 
that  emperor  into  Germany,  Africa,  and  Provence ;  and 
it  was  in  this  last  expedition,  in  15S€,  that  he  commanded 
%  battalion,  when  be  received  a  wound,  of  which  he  died 
at  Nice,  about  three  weeks  af^er,  aged  only  thirty-three. 
The  -  wound  was  made  by  a  stone  tibrown  by  a  countryman 
from  a  tar  ret,  and  falling  upon  his  head.    The  Sp^ish 
^poepcj  uras  greatly  obliged  to  Garcilasso,  not  only  for  ex* 
•tending  its  bounds,  but  also  for  introducing  new  beauties 
into  it.     He  had  strong  natural  talents  for  poetry ;  and  he 
did  not  Iftil  to  improve  them  by  culture^  studying  the  best 
poets  ancient  and  modem,     nis  poems  ar^  flill  of  fire> 
have  a  nobleness  and  mi^ty  without  affectation ;  and^ 
4irtiat  is  somewhat  singular,  there  is  in  them  a  great  deal  of 
•ease,  united  with  much  subtiky.     Paul  Joviu^  has  not 
aorupled  to  say  that  his  odes  have  irtt  the  sweetness  of  Ho- 
vace^     Though  his  imitations  of  the  ancients  may  be  traced 
thfonghout  almost  all  his  works,  yet,  as  they  are  conspicu-* 
oi»  for  good  taste  and  harmonious  versification,  and  were 
written  amidst  many  distracting  occupations,  there  can  be 
no  d^oubt  that  he  would  have  gained  great  celebrity  if  he 
hnd  lived  longer.    The -learned  grammarian  Sanctius  has 
written  commentaries  upon  all  his  worHs,  and  has  illustrated 
)iim  every  srhere  with  very  learned  and  curious  notes.' 
^hegr  were  all  printed  at  Naples  in  i€64,  with  this  title^ 
^  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  Obras  Po^icas  con  annotationes 
lie  Frane.  Sdnchez,*'  in  8vo.    We  must  not  confound  this 
Ipoet  with  another  person  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of 
Cusco^,  who  wrote  in  Spanish  th^  History  of  Ftotida^  and 
(bat  of  Peru  and  the  Incas.* 

1  Ojeik  Oi^jt.  liy  Bayle.— Morer'u— -N^TOn^  XiA,  ^^^h 
^  Antonio  ililH.  HIsp.-rMoreri. 
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•  GARDEN  (Francis),  better  )snown  to .  the  public  by 
.the  title  of  Lord  Gard^nstone,  was  •  bom  at  Edmburgh 
June  24y  1721.  His  father  was  Alexander 'Garden,  of 
Trotip,  an  opulent  Jiand-bolder  in 'AberdeenshVie;*' and 
:bis  mother  was  Jape,  daughter  of  sir,  Francis  Grant,,  of 
Cullen,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  college  of  justice^  <  After 
paf»ing  through  the  usual  course  of  liberal  educatiott  at 
Kchool  and  at  the  university,  he  applied  to  the.  study  of 
law  as  a  profession,  and  in  1744  was  admitted  a  inember 
.o^tbe  faculty  of  advocates,  and  called  to  the  Scottish ^bar. 
In  his  practice  as  an  advocate  he. soon  began  to  be  distin- 
guished by  a  strong  native  rectitude  of  understanding ;'  by 
that  vivacity  of  apprehension  and  imagination,' which  is 
coinmonly  denominated  genius ;  by  manly  candour  in;  ar- 
gument, often  more  persuasive  than  subtilty  anfisojpfbisti<> 
cal  artifice ;  by  powers  which,  with  diligence,  might  easily 
attain  to  the  highest  eminence  of  the  profession.;  But  the 
same  strength,  openness,  and  ardour  of  mind  which  dis- 
tinguished him  so  advantageously  among  the  pleaders. at 
^the  bar,  tended  to  give  him  a  fondness  for  the  gay  enjoy- 
ments of  convivial  intercourse,  which  was  in  some  respects 
unfavourable  to  his  progress  in  juridical  erudition^  yet 
.without  obstructing  those  promotions  to  which  his  talents 
entitled  himi  In  1764  he  became  his  majesty^s  solicitor, 
and  afterwards  one  of  the  judges  in  the  courts  of  .sesaioii 
and  justiciary,  the  sttpi;eme  jqdjcature^  civil  and  crimiDal, 
for  Scotland.  On  this  occasion'  he  assumed,  according  to 
the  usual  practice,  the 'title  of  lord  Garden$jbone.^^rHis 
place  in  the  court  of  session  he  continQed,  to ;  occupy  till 
his  death,  but  had  some  year's  before  resigned  the  office 
,of  a  commissioner  of  justiciary,  and  in  fecqmpense  got  ^ 
.pension  of  200^  per  annum.  Clear  discernment,  strong 
.good  sense,  conscientious ^honestj;  and  amiable  benevo- 
.lence,  remarkably  distinguished  hisopinions  and  conduct 
as  a  judge.     •  •  •."•.;• 

Ashe  advanced  in  years,. hu|nanity,.^taste,  and  public 
spirit,  became  still-more  eminently  the.  predbmiiiaut  prin^i^^ 
ciples  in  his  mind.  He  pitied 'the  condition  of  ;t^ /'pea- 
santry, depressed  rather  by  their*, ignorance,  of  tbei'^oat 
skilful  modes  of  labi9ur,  audt  by  their. remoteness,  from  the 
sphere  of  improvement,  than;by  any.  tyranny, or ^extorttioii 
of  their  landlords:  He  admired,  protected,  and  cuMyat^ 
the  fine  arts.  He  was  the  ardent  votary  of  political  liber^, 
and  friendly  to  every  thing  that  promised  a  ratibhkl  tipjt^ 
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lioration  of ' public  oecotiomy/  and  the  'priocipW  of  go- 
yernineDt.v  In  1762  be  purohased  the  estate  of  Johnstoifr^ 
po.  Kincaiidtne.    Within  a  few  years  after  he  begrtita  at- 
tempt a  plan  of  the  most  liberal  iofprovement  of « the  value 
.of  tbiis. estate,  by  an  extension  of  the  ^iliag^  of  Laorence* 
kirk,(  adjoining.     He  offered  leases  of  small' farms,  and  of 
l^ound  for  building  upon,  which  were  to  last  for  the*  term 
^f .  one  hundred '  years ;  and  of  which  the  conditions  were 
ejctremely  inviting  to  the  labourers  and-  tradesmen  of  the 
surrounding  country.    ^These  off(^r8  were  eagerly  listened 
to;  and  being  more  desirous  to  make  the  attempt  bene* 
,ficial  ta  tl^e  country  than  profitable  to  himself,  he  was  in*^ 
dueed.  within  a  few  years  to  reduce  bis  ground-rents  to 
t>ne.  half.of  the  original  ratel     Weavers,  joiners,  shoe^ 
jntjbers^  and  otlierartizsns  in-  a  consi^brable  number^  re- 
4K>rte(^  to  settle  in  the  rising  village.    His  lordship's  ear- 
iiestness  for  the  success  of  his  project,'  and  to  promote  tbe 
prosperity  of  the  people  w^oo^  be  had  received  under  hi^ 
.protection,  led  him  to  engage  in  several*  undertakings,  by 
the  failure  of  which  he  incurred  ooosiderab.le  losses.     Pro<» 
jects  of  aiprint-'field,  and  of  manufoctures  of  linen  and  of 
.stockings,  attempted  with  -sanguine  bopert  in  the  ^ew  village, 
andjdtuefly  at  ^is  lordship's  risk  and;  expence,  misgave  in 
^uch' a;  manner  ^  might  weUb^w  dispirited  a  man  of  lesa 
steady  andvardent  pbUai|t)uioppf*  /  But  the.  vHlage  still  cort^ 
tifmed  tOt  a^v^oce  under  bis  k>rd^p«'aeye  and  fostering  care. 
Ja,l7J9:b^  procuTfed  it  tabe  erected  into  a  burgh  of  barony, 
paving  a  magistracy,  an  annual  fair,  and  a  weekly  market. 
H&  proiiHded  in  it<a  good  inn  for  the  reception  of  travellers, 
and  furnished  it  with  a^  library  for  their  amusement,  the 
bajl^^neof  the  kind  pi^bably  in  either  kingdom.    We  Ve* 
^joiegiber^.  likewise,  an  i^f/ium,  .in  which  were  many^inge* 
j^ious  Gontriblitiotos,  boUi  in#prose  and  verse,  by  the  Ute- 
rati^  of » Scotland.  ;  He  Invited  an  artist  for  drawing,  from 
•the.;  continent,   to  settle  at  Laurencekirk.     He  had  at 
le|)gthftlie:jple^ure  of  seeing,  a  considerable  linen-niariu^ 
jlfac^oryiifixed  I  in  ^it;  -and  before » his  death  he  saw  his  plan 
.  pfia^ffOlling  Jbbe  condition  of  tbe  labourers,  by  the  fdhha- 
tidnvbf  aineWiviUage  at  Laui^dncel^rk,  cfiA^vned  with  sue- 
cissihe^iliid  .his  .most  sanguine '  hopes.    -He  has  sbknow* 
,  ledgeduiolaiitiemoii:  coaceming  thisviUi^e^  ^^  l%at  behad 
tried  in  some  measure  a  variety  of  the  p^^surets  which. man- 
Idnd  pursue  ;  but  never  relisbed  any  so  much  a%  Um  plea* 
sure  arising  from  the  progress  of  his  village.'* 


,   In  178Jf»  by  the  ^$Jiik  of  i^  brother,  lie  became  pof^ 
seifed  of  (be  fiumily  eat^iteAt  wurib  abopt  300Q2.  a  year, 
Wbicb  not  pnly  ^|>fible4  him  to  ponue  his  .usual  course  of 
Iftbemlity^  but  to  seek  relief  from  the  grewing  W^firiufiei 
pf  bU  ^gev  by  a  piirti^I  relaxation  from  bt|sin^s%  which  he 
determined  to  employ  in  travel.   Accordinglyi  be  set  out  in 
{jept-  nS6,  ^od  pierforiBed  the  tour  of  Frsiiee^  Genev^ 
l^mj|s^r)aiid,  the  ^r^tberlaadsy  an4  Italy*  and  after  three 
ye^r%  r^turn^d  to  bi%  natire  cQiiotry,  with  a  large  eolleo 
^ion  of  Qbjecta  of  »ateral  history,  apd  speoiipeha  of  the 
fine  ^rt^    )ij^  last  yeari^  were  9paei  io  the  dischainge  ef 
the  duties  of  his  pl^ce  as  a  jadge ;  ie  perfennk^  many  ge« 
ff^rpus  offices  of  beneypl^Ev^e  and  buwanity,  and  in  pyo« 
inatfpg  the  comfort  of  bis  tenpsnts*    Aa  an  amusement  for 
tb^  Is^  two  or  three  years  of  bis  life,  he  reprised  9omt  of 
the  li^t  fqgiMye  pieiees,  In  which  he  bad  indulged  the 
gi^ety  of  bi^  fancy  in  bis  earUef  days ;  and  a  small  voloine 
mi^  publjsbed  9ed^  tbe  title  ef  *^  Miscellanies  in  prosf 
f nd  verse,*"  In  whipb  the  best  pieces  are  upon  good  aur 
tbority  ^crib^  U>  lord  Gardeostone*    He  revised  also  the 
f^  |tfep¥>i;9fidiiais"  n^bi^b  he  bad  ma4c  npon  his  travafa^ 
and  ^o  vojui^ea  of  them  w^e  published  during  his  lifo* 
itime,  und^r  the  titJe  of  ^^  TmveUing  MernQrandums,**  con* 
lainipg  a  wmb^f  pf  inl^idresting  observations,  criticisms^ 
iyud  a9f9cdptes.    A  ^bird  vobune  appeared  after  bis  deaths 
with  an  ^u^coiiot  ef  biAi»  from  whieh  we  have  borrowed  the 
|[reatei'  pf^rt  i>f  tbi^  jitiele.    His  lorddiip  difd  Juty  2e, 
1793»  d^^Jy  f ^retle^  by  bis  friends  and  by  bia  eoiuuiy* 
Hi^  JUst  pubAi^tipe  was  ^^  A  Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
4f^ure9^Pf]url^*'  cQi>t{|inMSig  emcb  salutafy  advice  J 

^A|lDIjN£B  l^A¥MBh  e  bfwe  o%er  of  the  anny,  and 
UPt  j^s^  c^(sbl^P4#d  fur  bifl  piety,  was  bqin.  at  Carriden,  im 
JiMi^ff>m^H^$  ¥x  ApGebuid^  ;ilaii.  10,  l6&t*fe*  He.  was 
I^^IBon^^f  cf^ptaMi  Patnek.firsyrdiiier,  of  the  family  of  Ter^ 
Ilf0f4tieai^,  by,JMc».  Mary  Hodge,  of  the  fainily  of  Glssls^^ 
l^vir-  .BU  ^nuly  W9i»  militiirjr,  his  fadier,  fafs  vmH^  by 
^m^h^'fifiA^  and  bis  elder  brother,  ^1  feli  jn.bettleu 
H(»  wsfi  ediicfit^  at  theacbool  of  lialithgow,  b«t  wsa^aeeti 
X^byed  from  it»  o^Ang  to  hia  early  i^  to  &Uow  bia  fiM* 
tbe^'s  prQfessim.  At  tiie  jsge  of  fosuteen  he  haden  «■* 
Hig^'^.coipinissvMi  in  the  Be^  service,. in  which,  he  e6tt* 

m 
•  •       •  .  •         . 

*  ti^prqfixed  to  hit  Memoraiidtiins.<-^in«Ii}T*f  Sutistvnl  JUaorl^-^ffAVli 
a^pplf me«t  to  tim  Bac^clopeaia  Britanmct.  '      -      '^^      .  ttt^ 


tiDued  until  1 702 ;  when  he  received  tha  saine  from  qu«en 
Anne,  and  being  present  at  the  battle  .of  Raipillies,  in  hi^ 
nineteenth  year,  was  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoo^c 
by' the  French.     He  was  carried  to  a  convent,  where  be* 
resided  until  his  wound  was  cured  -,  and  soon  after  was  ex- 
changed.    In  1706  he  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and 
after  several  intermediate  pronaotions,  was  appointed  xna«. 
jer  of  a  regiment  commahcled  by  the  earl  of  Stair,  in  whose 
fimily  he  resided  for  several  years.     In  January  1730,  he. 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-co}onel  in  the  same 
regiment,  in  which  he  continued  until  April  1743,  whea. 
be  received  a  colonel's  commission  over  a  regiment  of 
dragoons.     During  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  in  1745,  his 
regiment  being  in  that  country,  and  the  riebel  army  ad-  , 
vancing  to  Edinburgh,  he.  wais  ordered  to  march  with  the 
utmost  expedition  to  Dunbar,  which  he  did ;  and  that  hasty 
retreat,  with   the   news  soon  afterwards  received  of  the 
surrender  of  Edinburgh   to  the  rebels,   struck  a  visible 
panic  into  the  forces  he  commanded.     This  affected  his    . 
gallant  mind  so  much,  that  on  the  Thursday  before  the    . 
battle  of  Preston-pans,  he  intimated  to  an  officer  of  con- 
siderable rank,  that  he  expected  the  event  wou)d  be  as  it 
proved ;  and  to  a  person  who  visited  him,  he  said,  ^^  I 
cannot  influence  the  conduct  of  others. as  I  could  wish; 
but  I  have  one  life  to  sacrifice  to  my  country's  safety,  and 
I  shall  riot  spare  it."     On  Friday  Sept.  20th,  the  day  be- 
fore the  fatal  battle,  when  the  whole  army  was  drawn  up, 
about  noon,  the  colonel  rode  through  the  ranks  of  hi9  re- 
giment, and  addressed  them  in  an  animated   manner,  to 
exert  themselves  with  courage  in  defence  of  their  country. 
Thiey  seemed  much  aHected  by  his  address,  and  expressed 
a  very  ardent  desire  of  attacking  the  enemy  immediately ; . 
a  desire  in  which  he,  and  another  gallant  officer  of  dis- 
tinguished rank,  would  have  gratified  them,  had  it  been 
in  their  power,  but  their  ardour  and  theii:  advice  were  over- 
ruled by  the  strange  conduct  of  the  commander-in-chief^ 
sir  John- Cope,  and  therefore  all  that  colonel  Gardiner 
could  do>  was  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  making 
as  good  a  disposition  as  the  circumstances  would  allow.     He 
continue  all  night  underarms,  wrapped  tip  in  his  cloak, 
and  sheltered  under  a  rick  of  barley ,  which  happened  to 
be  in  the  field.     By  break  of  day  the  army  was  roused  by 
the  noise  of  the  approach  of  the  rebels;  and  thefttack 
was  made  before  sun-rise.    As  soon  as  the  enemy  came 
Vol.  XV.  T  '     ' 
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within  gun-shot,  they  commenced  a  furious  6re ;  and  tba 
dragoons  which  constituted  the  left  wing  immediately  fled* 
The  colonel  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  which  lasted 
but  «  few  minutes,  received  a  ball  \i}  his  left  breast,  which 
made  him  give  a  sudden  spring  in  his  saddle ;  upon  which 
his  servant,  who  had  led  the  horse,  would  have  persuaded 
him  to  retreat ;  but  he  said  it  was  only  a  flesh-wound,  and 
fought  on,  though  he  presently  after  received  a  shot  in 
bis  right  thigh.  The  colonel  was  for  a  few  moments  sup«* 
portied  by  his  men,  and  particularly  by  about  fifteen  dra- 
goons, virho  stood  by  him  to  the  last ;  but  after  a  faint 
fire,  the  regiment  in  general  was  seized  with  a  panic  ;  and 
though  their  colonel  and  some  other  brave  officers  did 
what  they  could  to  rally  them,  they  at  last  took  to  a  pre- 
cipitate flight.  Just  in  the  moment  when  colonel  Gardiner 
seemed  to  be  making  a  pause  to  deliberate  what  duty  re- 
qtiired  hioi  to  do  in  such  a  circumstance,  he  saw  a  party 
of  tbe  foot  fighting  bravely  near  him,  without  an  officer  to 
lead  them,  on  which  he  rode  up  to  them  immediately,  and 
cried  out  aloud,  "  Fire  on,  my  lads,  and  fear  nothing.'* 
As  be  had  uttered  these  words,  a  Highlander  advanced 
towards  him  with  a  scythe  fastened  to  a  long  pole,  with 
vfhich  he  gave  him  such  a  deep  wound  in  his  right  arm, 
that  his  sword  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  several  others 
coming  about  him  at  the  same  time,  while  he  was  thus 
dreadfully  entangled  with  that  savage  weapon,  he  was 
dragged  from  his  horse.  .  The  moment  he  fell,  another 
Highlander  gave  him  a  stroke  either  with  a  broad -swqrd,  or  a 
Lochaber  axe,  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  which  was  the 
mortal  blow.  All  that  his  faithful  servant,  John  Forster, 
who  furnished  this  account,  saw  fnrtber  at  this  time,  was, 
%bat  a$  his  hat  was  falling  oflp,  he  took  it  in  his  {left  hand, 
waved.it  a^  a  signail  for  him  to  retreat,  and  ad  led,  which 
were  the  last  words  he  ever  heard  him  speak,  "  Take  care 
of  yourself.'*  The  servant  iiuraediately  fled  to  a  mill, 
about  two  miles  distant;  where  he  changed  liis  dress,  and 
disguii^ed  like  a  miller's  servant,  returned  with  a  cart  about 
two  hours  after  the  engagement.  He  found  his  master  not 
only  plundered  of  his  watch  and  other  things  of  value,  but 
even  stripped  of  his  upper  garments  and  boots.  He  was, 
however,  still  breathing,,  and  from  appearances,  not  alto- 
gether insensible.  In  this  condition  he  was  conveyed  to 
the  church  of  Tranent,  and  from  that  lo  the  clergyman's 
house,"  .where  he  expired  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
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noon/  Saturdny  Sept.  21,  1745.  The  rebds  entered  ^h 
house  before  he  was  carried  off  from  the^  fidd/  and  ^nti«* 
dered  it.  His  remains  were  interred  on  the  Tuesday  foli' 
lowing,  Sept.  24,  at  the  parish  church  ofTrailent  -  Evett 
his  enemies  spoke  honourably  of  him,  and  seemed  tajoih* 
in  lamenting  the  fall  of  so  brave  and  so  worthy  a  mad.' 
Nor  was  it  fbr  bravery  only  that  colonel  Gardinei^  was  dis"-^ 
tinguished.  -  He  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  pious  men  of 
his  age  and  country.  He  was,  says  his  biographer,  in  th6^ 
most  amazing  manner,  without  any  religjoas  oppottunity,'^ 
OP  peculiar -advantage,  deliverance^  or  afflfctton,  reclaimed' 
on  a^scidden,  in  the  vigour  of  life  and  hefalth,  from  "a  life' 
of  licentiousness,  not  only  to  a  steady  course  of  regularity 
and  vhrtue,  but  to  high  devotion,  and  strict,  though  hn^* 
affected  sanctity  of  manners.  Ail  this  is  an^ply  illustrated' 
ia  Dr.  Doddridge^s  weii-^  known  life  of  this  gallant  hem,^ 
whose  death  was  as  much  a  loss,  as  the  catise  of  it,  the 
battle  ofPrestdn^-pans,  was  a  di'sgrace  to  bis  country.'  ' 

In  July  1726,  Col.  Gardiner  tnarried  lady  Fiances  Etm 
skine,  daughter  to  David  fourth  earl  of  Bucfa^nf,  'by  whotn 
he  had  thirteen  children,  five  only  of  which*  survived  their 
father,  two  sons  and  three  daughters.^ 

GARDINER  (Richard),  an  English  divine/ a  native  of ' 
Hereford,  where  he  was  born  in  1591,  wks  edudated  ut'* 
tlie  school  ther^,  and  became  a  student  of  'Chfist^chtircb,* 
Oxford,  about  1607.     After  taking  hid  degrees  in  arts,  he- 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  noted  fot  a  quaint  sin-\ 
gularity  in  his  manner  of  preaching.     King  James  I.  being' 
miich  pleased  with  a  speech  which  he  had  delivered  before 
bim  in  the  Scotch  tone,  when  he  was  depdty ^orator,  gav^  ' 
him  the  reversion  of  the  next  canonvy  of  Christ-church'} 
into  which  he  was  installed,  on  the  death  of  Dr..Thpma^ 
Thornton,  in  1629  ;  and  .taking  his  degrees  in  divinity  the: 
following  year,  he  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordi*  ' 
nary  to  king  Charles  I.     In  1648  he  was  ejected  from  his 
canonry  by  ^he  parliamentary  viutors,  and  lived  obscurely  • 
in  Oxford,  until  the  restoration,  wheii  he  wais  re-instated 
in  his  stall,  and  from  that  time  devoted  the  profits  of  it  to 
chariuble  uses,  with  some  benefactions  to  his  relations, 
and'to  Christ-church.     He  published  several  sermo»{$,  p^ir- 
ticularly  a  volume  containing  sixteen,  Lond.  1^59,  $vo, 
2.  <'  Specimen  Oratorium,*'  Lo;id,  1653,  containing  some 

1  D(Mliirid£c*ii  Life  of  Coloiiel  Gmrdiaer,  a«d  f  aoeral  Sermon  on  hin. 
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qf.hU  uniT^r^hy  orations.  This  was  reprinted  io  1657^ 
Knd  in  1^62,  with  additioBal  oratjious  and  letters*  Tber^ 
W^re  sMbseqpent  editions  printed  ^t  Oxford  in  1669  and 
\675^  &c.  y^^.^e  boolf  is  y^ry.sc^^.  He  died  V^c,  20^' 
1670,  and  was  buried  in ,  Cbriiit^^:burob  cath^rai>  with 
an  elegant  Latin  ^epitapb^  writtCttt-a^  th^  desire  oi^bif  exe* 
OitorSy  by  Dr.  Sbiitb,  wbo  ^uccf^ded  biiB  io  bi^  Qaoonry,' 

QARPINER  .(8TipHf:«K  bishop  pf  Winchester,  and 
^l^acfsUor  of  £ngland».was  tb^  iUegitipiat^  son  of  Dr. 
Lionel  WoodviJll  or  Wydvilloi  de^D  of  Exetisr^  and  bishop 
qf  Salijsbury,  briC>!^^^>'  to  EliKabfllb,  queen  iOODBQi^to  £d-, 
waffl  ly,^  Qe .was  boirp  in  |483^  at  Bury  St.  Edmondsf  in. 
SuSblk,  and  took  his  name  .from , his  reputed  (atherf,  whom 
his  mpther  married,  though  ia  a  nifenial  situation,  to  con- 
qeal  the  incontinence  of  the  bisbQPr  Afi.ex  a  proper.edu'*. 
catiop  at  sphoo)^  }ie  w|is  setnt  tp  Tj^i^ity^haU,  ip  Cambridge^ 
where  ^p«)fsuing)hisstndif)«  ^i|i^  djligenpei  h^  saon  ob^ 
tained  reputation  j^y  the  qijdckuess  of  his  partS^.^Hid  was 
p.aJ'ticuIarly  i^istingMisbed  for  his  ^leganise.  io  writing  atid 
speaKitig  Latio^  a^.  well  as.  ^- his  uncommon  skill  in  the 
Greek  langu^geit,  In  the  for^^r  he  made  Cicero  his^p^ai^- 
tern,  and  became  so  absolute  a  ma:>t^r  of  bis  styles  as^'to 
b^  c)iarged  with  aflPi^ctation  in  that  respect.  ^With  thete 
attainments  in  classical  learning,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  civil  and  canon  law ;  and  took  bis :  doctor's  degree  in 
tik^  first  of  these,  in  1 520 ;  in  the  latter,  the  foliowiog 
y^ar;  and  it  is  said,  was  the  same  year  elected  master  of 
his  college, 

*  .'  But  his  vifi^ws  were  far.  from  being  confined  to  the  tint* 
versity.     He  had  .some  time  before  been  taken  into  the 
-family  of  ^be  ^u)ie  ^of  I^orfolk,  and  thence  into  tb8it«m)f 
■■'.■.  •  '  • 

*  Mr.  l«od|^e  tayf ,  that  one  of  Raw-  SuSWlky  with  a  distipction  of  a  border  ; 

Httov'i  MS&  in  the  Bodleian  library,  .  *nd  at  laKt  they  were  impaled  witb  the 

with  more  pvobabiltty  makes  him  «  arawof  thoee^  Wimbetler  witbirat 

younger  to«  of  sir  Thoma^^Oardioer,.  the  dixtioftion.     Strype't"  MeofOfjt^, 

kitt.  the  repreterttative  .of  a  very  ah-  vol.  HI.     Before  that  time  be  usually 

cient  family' in  Lancathire.   .LodgB't  went  by  the  naMe  of  Stepheoa;     *    ' 

Illustrations,  vol.  I.  p.  102.    But  tbit  J.Lelaod  compliments  bia  oM  tbit 

contradicts   all  former  accounts,   and  account,  in  a  poem  addressed  to  bim 

leaves  us  at  a  losti  to  conjeeturc  why  by  the  name  of  Stephen  Giirdiner,  in 

be  was  in  eafly  life  often  called  Dr.  the  close  of  wbiob  l^eforetela  hiB»,  that 

Stephens.  hit  brow  wo4ild   be  honoured  wu|||  a 

*f  Viz,  Gardiner ;  but  this  was  not  mitre ;  a  proof  that  his  surname  was 

dcoip.tilL  after,  bp  h«eam«  biibop  of  at  least  given  bim  by  others  before  b^ 

Winchester,  wbea  he  also  assumed  ^he  waa  a  bishop.    X.elaod*s  Eocom.  lllvttr. 

armsof  thedardine;t  ofGlemsford,' in  Viror.  p.  4^. 

I  Alkk.  Oi.  vol.  IJ[,--^i<«« Bfil.  vol.  V/vP» .5T65. \    ,,       .  ! 
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csffditlal  WoIs6y^  who  tttade  him  his  secretary.    This  post  he 
how  held,  and  it' proved  the  foundation  of  his  rise'  at  courLf 
The    ^atdinal    hairiug  projected  the    treaty  of  alliaiic^' 
With  ^rartcis  I.  in  li2^,  employed  his  secretary  to  driW^ 
up  the  plaUj  and  the  king  coming  to  lib  iiouse  at  More -^ 
park,  ill  {Hertfordshire,  found  Gardiner  busy  at  this  worli.* 
Be  looked  ^t  It,  liked  the  performance  exirentely  ^ell/ 
the  performeir's  conversation  better,  and  his  fertility  in  th^ 
invention  of  expedients  best  of  all;  aAd  from  this  timc^ 
Gat-dinei*  was  admitted  into'  the  secret  ofaiffairs,  and  et^^^ 
tirely  confided  in,  both  by  the  king  and  his  first  minister.' 
He  reoeived  a  public  mark  of  that  confidence  in  1527,* 
when  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  in  order  to  negociate  the  air-* 
duous  business  of  Henry^s  divorce'  from  queen  {Catharine; 
JEdWard  Pox,   provost  of  King's-college,   in  Cambridge, 
went  with  him  On  this  ebbassy;  but  Gardiner  was  thl^ 
chief,  being  esteemed  the  best  civilian  in  England  at  thii 
time ;  and  having  been  admitted  into  the  king's  cabinet* 
cduncil  for  this  affair,  h^  ii  styled  in  the  cardinaFs  cre^ 
dentiai  letters  to  the  popie,  **  primary  secretary  of  tl»e 
most  secret  counsels,'*     He  was  now  in  such  favotir  witlk 
the .  cardinal,  that,  in  these  very  letters,  he  called  Gi^r^- 
dinet  the  half  of  himself,  ^  Dimidium  sui/'  than  whoua 
none  was  dearer  to  him.     He  wrote  that  Gardiner  should 
utilock  his  [the  cardinal' s]  breast  to  the  pope;  who,  hi 
hearing  him  speak,  he  might  think  he  heard  the  cardiiial 
himself.    The  successful  issue  of  this  embassy  in  obtaining; 
a  new  commission,  directed  to  the  cardinals  Wolsey  and 
Campejus,  as  welt  ai  Gardiner's  uddressin  the  negociatio^, 
may  be  seen  in  the  general  histories,  of  England.     Wp 
ahal)  only  notice  one  particular  not  mentioned  there,  ivhicb 
is  his  success  in*  disposing  Campejtts'to  make  a  tour  to 
England*     This,  requiring  some    extraordinary  tnanag^* 
ment,  Gardiner  took  it  upon  himself;  and  having  put  every 
thill g  requisite  to  set  the  affair  in  a  proper  light  at  home, 
into  the  hands  of  his  colleague  Fox,  dispatched  him  to 
carry  the  account  to  the  king,  who  j dined  with  Anne  Bd» 
leyn  in  applauding  ^  the  ingenuity,    intrepidity^  and  i(i* 
dustry  of  the  new  minister. 

^     *  There  if  a  letter  frem  this  lady  to  you  for  my  le^er,  wfaereia  I  peroeiTO 

our  oef  oeiator  in  the  Paper-offiee,  f ufi-  the  willing  atod  faithful  miod  you  have 

>potcdto  he  written  on  this  oocation,  to  do  nie  pleasure^*'  fcc*     See   tht 

'  which  begins,  *•  Mr.  StspheBg,  I  thtftk  whole  in  B>og«  Brit. 
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<  But  the  loudest  in  his  praises  was  tbe  cardinal,  in  whose 
prii^ate  business  Gardiner  had  reconciled  tbe  pope  to  the, 
endowment  of.  his  two  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich  *, 
out  of  the  revenues  of  tbe  dissolved  lesser  ntonasteries. 
This  added  to  tbe  rest,  made  such  an  impression  upon  the 
cardiaaPs  mind,  that  crying  out,  **  O  inestimable  treasured 
^od  jewel  of  this  realm!"  he  desired  Fox  to  remark  those 
words,  and  insert  them  in  his  letter.  There  was  still  aop* 
ther  instance  of  Gardiner^s  abilities  and  attachment  to 
Wolsey^  which  had  its  share  in  exciting  this  burst  of  ad« 
x^aration.  During  the  course  of  this  embassy,  the  pope 
faHing  dangerous^,  ill,  the  cardinal  set  all  his  engines  to 
¥K>rk,  to  secure  the  leys  provisionally,  to  himself,  in  case 
of  a  new  election,  and  the  suffrages  of  one-third  part  of 
the  cardinals  were  procured  for  him.  He  dispatched  orders 
immediately  to  provide  that  those  cardinals  should  he 
withdrawn  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  should  there  declare 
bim  pope^  though  the  majority  should  appear  against  him; 
assuring,  his  own  party,  that  they  should  be  vigorously  sua- 
tained  by  king  Henry  and  his  allies.  This  scheme,  liow- 
ever,  wsis  rendered  abortive  by  the  recovery  of  Clement 
VIL  but  the  pains  taken  in  it  by  tbe  cardinaPs  agents, 
;imong  whom  Gardiner  had  at  least  an  equal  share,  could 
not  fail  to  be  highly  pleasing  to  him.  In  the  event,  in- 
deed, the  king  had  most  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  mi<p 
sister^  who  gave  his  opinion  that  all  solicitations  at  Rome 
would  be  lost  time;  the  pope,  in  his  judgnr>ent,  being 
immove^ible  in  the  resolution  to  do  nothing  himself;  though 
he  might  not  improbably  be  brought  to  confirm  such  a 
sentence  as  his  majesty  could  draw  from  the  legates  f. 
; Henry,  fully  persuaded  in  the  issue  of  the  sincerity  and 
judgment  of  this  advice,  recalled  Gardiner,  resolving  to 
.make  use  of  his  abilities  in  managing  the  legantine' 
-court  J. 

During  his  residence  at  Rome,  he  had  among  other 
,  things  obtained  some  favours  at  that  court  for  bishop  Nix 
.  of  Norwich,  who  on  his  return  rewarded  him  with  the 
.archdeaconry  of  Norfolk,  in  155?9;  and  this  probai^ly  was 

*  Gardiner  and  Fox  were  the  per<»  6ihen  writteo  at  tlie  lame  time,  or 

MMit  on  whom  the  cardinal  chiefly  re-  even  later. 

lied  for  laying  the  plan  of  these  mag-         %  The  hing  did  not  mtl^  the  pro- 

nificent  finindationf *    Strype.  eemlingato  be  begun  befeiW  the  car«i 

f  The  whole  letter  iff  inserted  in  the  dinals  till  Oardioer^s  rstum.    Ilurne^s 

Siog.  Brit,  as  an  instance  of  Oardi-  Hist -of  Refturm.  vol.  II,.     .    • 
acr^  •l0||put  styi#  in  £nglisb«  above 
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the  first. prefermeDt  be  obtained  in  the  cbiircL-  -in  truiihy 
it  Qiubt  be  owned  tbat  bis  merit  as  a  divine  did  not  eniitle 
,bifn  to  ai^y  extraordinary  expectations,  tbat  way^  but  as  be 
n^adebi^  first  entrance  into  business  in  a  civil  capacity^  so 
.he;  continued  to  exercise  and  improve  bis  talents  ui -state 
affair^  which  gave  biai  an  opp<(Nrtunity  of  rendering  biai;- 
self  useful,  and  in  a^  manner  necessary  to  tbe  king;  who 
soon. after  hi&  arrival,  took  him  from  Wolseyt  and  declared 
,bim  secretary  of  state.  Thus  introduced  into  tbe  ministry 
at  home,  besides  the  ordinary  business  of  bis  office/  and 
tbe  i^rge;share  be  is  said  to  have  had  in  the  administfatioQ 
of  a;fFairs  in  general,  he  was  particularly  advised  with  by 
the  king  in  that  point  which  lay  nearest  tO:  his-  heart ;  and 
when  cardinal  Campej  us  declared  that  tbe  cause  of  the  di* 
vorce; was  evoked  to  Rome,  Gardiner,  in  conjunction,  with 
Fox  the  almoner,  found  out  Cranmer,  and  discovering  hit 
opiniop,  introduced  him  to  bis  majesty,  whom  tbey  thus 
enabled  to  extricate  himself  out  of  a  difficplty  theu  con- 
sidered as  insuperable. 

As  this  step  proved  tbe  ruin  of  Wolsey,  ia  bis  distress 
he  applied  to  bis  old  servant  tbe  secretary,  who  po  tbis^ 
occasion  is  said  by  the  writer  of  bis  life  in  the  Siog.-  Bri- 
tannica,  to  have  afforded  an  eminent  proof  of  bia  gratitude, : 
in  soliciting  bis  pardon  ;  which  was  followed  iu  three  days 
by  bis  restoration  to  his  archbishopric,  and  6OOOA.  sent 
him,  besides  plate  and  furniture  for  his  bouse  and  chapeK 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Gardiner  did  not  interpose  be-v 
fore  Wolsey  had  supplicated  him  more  than  once  in  the 
most  humble  manner,  to  intercede  for  him,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  Gardiner  did  not  risk  much  in  applying  to  the 
king,  who  for  some  time  entertained  a  considerable  regard 
for  the  fallen  Wolsey«  Gardiner  alsov  ^^  the  cardinars 
recpmrnenclation,  in  1530,  introduced  the  provost  of  Be* 
verly  to  the  king,  who  received  him  graeiously,  and  shewed 
biio  that  he  was  bis  good  and  gracious  lord,  and  adoHtted 
and  accepted  him  as  his  orator  and  scholar.  These  were 
matters  of  easy  management.  But  the  yeaic  had  not  ex<* 
pired,  when  the  king^s  service  called  the  secretary  to  a 
task  of  another  nature,  which  was  to  procure  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  their  declaration  Jn  favour  of  bis  ma,- 
jesty^^  oause,  after  Cranmer^s  book  should  appeiur.ii)  sup"» 
port .  of  it.  In  this  most  difficult  point  his  <dd  colleague 
Fdrivas  joined  with  him ;  and  they  spared  no  pains,  ad- 
dress, or  artifice  in  accojnpUsIung.it.    To  make  ao^ads. 
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for  ftuch  an  unreserved  compliance  with  the  royal  will,  /a 
door^was  presetitiy  opened  in  the  churcb,  through  which, 
by  one  single  8te|)  (the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester,  intb 
which  he  was  installed  in  the  spring  of  1531),  Gardinefr 
adraneed  to  the  rich  see  of  Winchester^  and  was  there 
consecrated  the  November:*  following.  Gardiner  was 
not,  at  the  time,  apprized  of  the  king^is  design  of  confer- 
ring on  him  this  rich  bishopric ;  for  Henry,  in  his  caprice, 
would  sometiities  rate  him  soundly,  and  when  he  bestowed 
it  on  him  satd^  ^*  I  have  often  squared  with  you,  Gardiner, 
but  I  love  you  never  the  worse,  as  the  bishopric  I  give  yoa 
will  convince  you.'*  As  bishop  of  Winchester  he  now  as- 
Histed  in  the  court  when  the  sentence,  declaring  Katharine's 
marriage  null  and  void,  was  passed  by  Cranmer,  May 
82,  1533.  The  same  year  he  went  ambassador  to  the 
French  king  at  Marseilles,  to  discover  the  designs  of  the 
pope  and  that  monarch  ip  their  interview,  of  which  Henry 
was  very  suspicious;  and  upon  his  return  home,  beinjr 
called,  as  other  bishops  were,  to  acknowledge  and  defend 
the  king's  supremacy,  he  readily  coniplied,  and  published 
his  defence  for  it,  with  this  title,  ^^  De  vera  Obedientia.'^ 
His  conduct  was  very  uniform  in  this  point,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  divorce  add  the  subsequent  n^arriage,  and  he 
acquired  great  reputation  by  his  writings  in  dejfence  of 
them. 

^  In  1535,  Cranmer  visiting  the  see  of  Winchester,  in 
virtue  of  his  inetropoHtan  power,  Gardiner  disputed  that 
power  with  great  warmth.  Sotne  time  afterwards,  he  re-^ 
turned  his  embassy  to  France,  where  he  procured  the  re- 
moval of  Pole  (then  dean  of  Exeter,  afterwards  cardinal] 
out  of  the  French  dominions,  having  represented  him  as 
his  master's  bitter  enemy ;  and  this  was  the  original,  root 
of  that  disagreement  between  them,  which  in  time  became 
t)ublic.  Before  his  return  this  second  time,  being  applied 
to  by  Cromwell  for  his  opinion  about  a  religious  league 
with  the  protestant  princes  of  Germany,  he  declared  him-r 
self  agaihst  it,  and  advised  a  political  alliance,  which  he 
judged  would  last  longer,  as  well  as  answer  the  king's  cfnds 
better,  if  strengthened  by  subsidies.  In  1538  he  was  sent 
ambassador  to  the  German  diet  at  Ratisbon,  where  he  in«»' 
curred  the  suspicion  of  holding  a  secret  correspondence 

\*  Registr.  ^ntnair.  Ha  had  re-  oorporated  LL.  D.  at  Oxlbrd,  Oet^bct 
signed  the  archdeatonry  of  Leicester.  jpr«oediiif-  AUum.  Ozon.  \oU  L  cqU 
ia-the  ^od  of  September,  and  btco  ia-     15l>. 
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vAikt  the  p6pe.    Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this 
cfaarg^,  it  is  certain  that  Lambert  this  year  was  broiight  tb 
the  stake  by  his  instigation,  for  denying  the  red  presence 
in  the  sacrament.    This  instance  of  a  sanguinai^y  temper 
Mras  then  *  shofirn  before  the  statute  of  the  %\t  artit^les  w^ 
taacted';  a  law  on  which  ndany  were  ptit  to  death,  and 
which  he  undeniably  framed  and  promoted  In  the  bouse  of 
lords  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  influence.    This  act  passed 
in  1540;  and  the  first  person  condemned  by  it,  and  burnt 
it!  Smithfield,  the  same  year,  was  Robert  Baft'nes,  who  ait 
his  death  declared  his  suspicion  of  Gardiner's  having  a 
hsind  in  it  *.     Upon  the  death  of  Cromwell,  his  rival  long 
in  the  king*s  favour,  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where 
be  still  held  his  mastership  of  Trinity-hall,  chose  him  their 
vice-chancellor ;  and  in  return  he  shewed  his  sense  of  it 
by  an  assiduity  in  his  office  among  them,  iind  H  warm  zedl 
to  tosist  them  on  all  occasions  with  his  interest  at  courts 
which,  as  long  as  the  sunshine  of  any  signal  service  lasted, 
was  very  good.     But  in  this,  his  caise,  like  other  courtiers, 
was  subject  t6  the  sudden  vicissitudes  of  light  and  shade 
which  so  remarkably  checquered  the  series  of  that  reign ; 
und  this  minister  was  no  more  excepted  than  his  fellows 
from  complying  with  those  conditions  of  ministerial  great« 
ness,  which  were  indispensable  as  long  as  Henry  sat  at  thfe 
belm  :  and,  though  he  tells  us  himself  that,  after  the  king 
had  let  him  into  the  secret,  that  he  could  look  sour  and 
talk  roughly,  without  meaning  much  harm,  he  ever  after 
bore  those  sallies  with  much  less  anxiety,  and  could  stand 
a  royal  rattling  pretty  well  t ;  yet  this  was  only  sometimes, 
tttid  on  some  occasions.     For  upon  others,  we  nnd  him  sub- 
tnitting  to  very  disagreeable  supplications  and  expressions 
of  deep  humility,  and  great  sense  of  his  failings,  directly 
Contrary  to  the  convictions  of  his  own  conscience  and  un* 

*  Hit  ironit  st  the  Awkit  ivert,  that  not  b«en  maiiaged  to  the  Idnf *•  tetilL 

be  forgave  the  world  in  general,  aad  iactioa,  open  which  be  .treated  OarW 

the  bithop  of  Wincbedter  in  particular,  diner  io  the  pretence  of  the  earl  with 

if  be  bad  aof  hand  io  bit  death  j  which  tudh  a  ttorm  of  wordt  at  qnite  con- 

inpty.ing  a  doubt»  Bayle,  prepotte-  Ibnnded  bin ;  hut  befitre  they  parted* 

roasly  enough,  infert  Qardiner's  inno-  the  king  tooli  him  into  hb  chamber. 

4enoe  of  thit  man't  blood.    Se^  hit  and  told  him,  that  he  wai  indeed  very 

JfifBX.  m  Baraet  (Rohertw)  *agnr«  yet  not  pacticnlarly  with  bim,' 

4  Thit  tecret  Ueury  acquainted  him  though  be  bad  iitad  him  to,  hecaut^ 

ifiUi  on  the  following  occa»ion  :  Our  he  could  not  taka  quite  «o  mtich  liherty 

dkMlor  bad  been  joined  with  the  earl  of  with  the  earL    See  hit  letter  to  Somer1^ 

dbiret   bit  telatioa  by  blood,  in  tet  in  Fok't  Acts  Aiid  Monomentt,  an4 

albir'^  «>Meq!Mii^,  ivbicb  bsd  in  B|i>(;  Brit 
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derstandiog.    Of  this  we  bave  the  foibwing  remarkable 
i^istance. 

The  bishop  bad  for  his  secretary  a  sedition  of  his  own 
.  name^  Gardiner,  .wbo«  in  some  conferences  with  Fryth  the 
'    martyr. .  bad ^  acquitted  himseif  so  well,  that  they  were 
jud^^^^V  fpr  the.  publi/s  view*.     Thi&  young  clergyman 
was  nuich.^n^is  master's  favouri  yet  he  fell  under  a  pro- 
secution..u|;)on  the  act  of  supremacy  ;  and  being  very  eb* 
stinate,  wa3  exey;u.ted,  as  a  traitor,  March  7j  1544.    This 
was  made  an  enfir4ne  against  the  bishop  by  his  enemiesi  who^ 
Vhispered  the  king  that  he  was  very  likely  of  his  secretary's 
ppluion,  notwithstanding  all  he  had  written;  and  that  if 
he  was  once  in  the  Tower,  matter  enough  would  come  oat 
agaiujit  him*..,^n  this  suggestiqn,  his  majesty  consented 
to  his  proposed  imprisonment  ,  But  the  bishop  being  in»- 
forn^ed  of  it  in  tiipe,  repaired  immediately  to  court ;  con* 
fessedj^llthat  his  majesty  had  charged  him  with»  whatever - 
it.  w^^'f  an^^  thu$»  by  complying  with  the  king's  hnmour, 
and  shewing  the  deepest  concern  for  real  or  pretendcfti 
failings/  obtained  full  pardon,  to  the  great  mortification  of 
his  enemies.     We  have  selected  this  instance, from  many 
others  of  a  similar  nature^  all  which  are  evident  proofs  c^ 
Gardiner's  want  of  honest  and  sound  principle,  because  it 
n^ay  be.  of  use  in  discovering  his  real  principles  upon  tho 
subject  of  the  supremacy,,  which  will  at  last  be  found  to 
be  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  an  engine  of  his  political 
craft.  .  It  bas.i>ndeed  been  alleged  in  his  behalf,  that  he 
was  npt  always  so  servile  and  ready  an  instrument  of  the 
king's  will,  especially  u(K>n  the  matter  of  the  supremacy^ 
and  Strype  publishea  (Memorials,  voL  J.  p.  215).  a  letter  in 
the  Cottonian  library,  which  Gardmer  wrote  totheking  in 
consequence  of  his  majesty's  being  angry  with  him  for  ap* 
proving  some  sentiments  in  a  book  that  seen^ed.to  impuga 
his  supremacy.     But  if  this  letter,  as  Strype  conjectures, 
was.  written  about  1535,  ibis  was  the  time  when  the  king, 
had  some  thoughts  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  see  o£ 
Rome,  and  qf  returning  the  supremacy  to  the  pope^  whidtk 
being  very  well  known  to  Gardiner,  might  encourage  him 
to  speak  with  the  more  freedom  on  that  sniaject    Gardiner,  .- 
than  whom  no  man  seems  to  have  more  carefully  studied 
the  king's  temper,  was  not  accustomed  to  look  upon  himn. 

*'Tbe  title  of  this  piece  is,  "  A  Let-     mny  tee  th^  demeanour  and  heveij  of 
t'er  6f  a  young  gentleman  named  mas-     Jojio  Fqrthi  lately  biirBt>  fcc'' 
H-ter  Genaan  Gariinari  wherein   men 
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■•If  jM  uodooebecaaae  he  sometimes  received  sueb  noiices 
af  bis  majesty's  displeasure  a*  threw  some,  other  courtiers 
io^  the  roost  dreadful  apprehensions.  This  knpvyledge 
and  his  artful  use  of  it  taught  him  to  seek  his  own  safety, 
in  ^kiiig  a  share  with  others,  in  the  divorce  of  Apne  of 
Cleves^  and  that  of  queen  Catherine  Howard  ;  the  first  of 
Yfhuiki  if  we  6onsider  his  skill  in  the  law,  must  have  been 
against  his  conscience,  and  the  second  as  much  against  his 
inclinatioR,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  that  noble 
family.  The  Stame  regard  for  himself  might  also,  had  he 
heen  in  the  kingdom  at  the  time^  have  led  him  to  take  a 
part  against  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  sir  Thomas  More,  and 
bifibop  Fisher. 

All  his  sagacity,  jiubtlety,  and  contrivs^nce,  however^ 
were  not  sufficient  to  save  him  from  a  cloud,  which  shewed 
itself  in  the  close  of  this  reign ;  a  change  which  might  be 
attributed  to  the  unsteadiness  of  the  master,  were  there 
upt  facts  suiHcient  to  throw  the  imputation  in  some  mea- 
.sure  upon .  the  servant.  Certain  it  is,  though  upon  what 
particular  provocation  is  not  known,  that  he  engaoed 
jdeeply  in. a  plot  Agafnst  th^  life  of  Cranmec.;  which. hiding 
discovered  and  dispersed  by  th^  king^  bis  majesty,  (uWy 
satisfied  of  the  archbishop's  innocence,  left  alibis  enemies, 
aad  among  the  rest  Gardiner,  to  his  mercy.  .The  pnalice, 
thpugh  forgiven  by  Craamer,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
foif;Qtten  by  Henry.  BuLt  this  did  not  hinder  him. firom 
making  use  of  this  willing  servant,  against  his  last  queen, 
Katharine  Parr.  That  lady,  as  well  us  her  preceding  part- 
ners pf  the  royal  l>ed,  falling  under  her  consort's  distaste, 
he  presently  thought  of  a  prosecution  for  heresy;  upon 
which  occasion  he  singled  out  Gardiner,' whose  inclinations 
that,  way  were  well  known,  as  a  proper  person  for  his  pur- 
pose to  consult,  with.  Accordingly .  the  minister  listened 
to  his  master's  suspicionp,  improved  his  jealousies,  and 
cast  the  whole  into  the  form  pf  articles ;  which  being  signed 
.by  the  king,  it  was  agreed  to  send  Katherine  to  the  Tower. 
.But  she  had  the  address  to  divert  the  storm  from  breaking 
upon  her  head,  and  to  throw  some  part  of  it  upon  her  per- 
secutors. The  paper  of  tlie  articles,  being  entrusted  to 
chancelbr  Wrtothesly,  was  dropt  out  of  his  bosom,  and 
carried  to  her ; .  and  she,  with  the.  help  of  this  discovery  to 
her  royal  consort,  found  charms  enough  left  to  dispel  his 
suspicions:  the  result  whereof  was,  severe  reproaches  to 
(he  chftncellor,  and  a  rooted  displeasure  to  the  bi^op^  in- 
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kiiiitich  that  ihi  Kng^  w6uWi\ev'et  ie^  h\i  feci  lafterwiiTdl': 
Hjs  behaviour  tb  him'corresj)6ilde<J  with  thikt  resehtmentJ 
Itk  the  draught' of  his  majesty*8  Will,  beft/re  his  departxtre 
on  his  ktit  6:3^p^diti6h  to  France,  the  bSsh6p*§  naAie  Wa^ 
}f>serted  imong  his  esrecutors^  and' couiTseRori  io  princii 
Edward.  Biit  after 'this,  wheri  the  will  cam^  to  be  drawiS 
afresh,  he  was  left  biit ;:  isind  though  sir  Anthony  Brdwtt 
inoved  the  king  tWice,  to  put  his  name  as  before  into  it; 
et  the  motion  was  rejected,  With  this  remark,  that  "If 
e  (Gardiner)  wasi  one,  he  ^ould  trouble  them  ail,  and 
they  should  never  be  able  to  rule  him.'*  Besides  this; 
when  the  king  saw  htm  once  with  some  of  the  privy- couri^ 
sellorsy  he  shewed  his  dislike,  and  asked  his  business^ 
which  was,  to  acquaint  his  majesty  with  a  hefievolence 
granted  by  the  clergy  :  the  king  called  him  imn^ediatel^ 
to  deliver  his  niessage,  and  having  received  it,  went  aiway; 
Burnet  assighs  Ga'rdini^r's  known  attachmetit  to  the  Nor-^ 
folk  family  foi*  the  cause  of  this  disg^race  :  but,  wbatev^t 
was  the  cause,  br  whsttever  usaee  he  met  with  on  other 
occasions,  this  Idstice  is  undenisLoIy  ,due  to  him^  that  lie 
ever  shewed  a  high  respect  to  his  m^ster^s  menbbry,  ^d 
feither  oiit  of  policy  ot  grititude,  he  always  spoke  and 
Wrote  of  hiriij  With  tnuch  deference.  ,  :   :r 

'  Ih  this  Unhihged  situation  he  stood  when  Edward  Vf. 
asceiided  the  throne;  and  his  behaviour  und^^  the  soft 
more  than  justified  thd  father's  censure  upon  the  nnruH- 
iiess  of  his  temper.  Bibing  prevented  from  disttitbing  flrb 
council  within  dobr^,  he  opposed  alt  their  measures  with- 
out. The  Veforiiiation  was  the  great  object  of  this  feign  ; 
and  that,  as  planned  h^  Crannher,  he  could  not  by  any 
condescension  of  the  archbishop  be  bfoughtto  jtpprovid. 
or  6ven  to  acquiesce  in.  He  condemned  the  diligence  Ih 
bringing  it  ou  as  too  hasty,  which  ^ould  cause  a  liiiscar- 
rikge;  observing;  that  under  i  mint)rity;  all  should  bb 
kept  quiet,  and  for  that  reason  no  alterations  attempted,; 
knd  this  served  him  also  for  a  ground  to  oppose  the  wa^ 
v^ith  Scotland,  as  too  hazardous  and  Expensive.  Froni  the 
same  principle,  he  no  sooner  heard  of  the  intehdec!  royd 
visitation,  than  he 'f*aised  objections  to  it:  be  both  ques- 
tioned its  legality,  and  censured  its  imprudence^  as  an  in- 
novation;  alletiging  that  it  vrould  tetul  to  weaken  thi^  p^^- 
Vogative  as  assamed  by'  Henry,  in  thd  eyes  of  tlfe  taadtae^ty 
when  they  saw  sdl  don^  by  tixe  Unci's  po^gi^r  a&  suiiteme 
liead  'Of  the  church  (on  the  due  usfc  df  which  aU.  teiorma:-- 
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tion  must  depend)  while  he  was  a  cbU4>  &nd  cQuld  know, 
ii|QtluQg.atal4  and^ih^  projector,  being  absent,.  Q,ot  mucl^i, 
more.  These,  however,  were  words  onl^,  and  be  did  nof 
«top,  tbere }  for  when  th^  hoaiilies  and  injunQtions  for  thai^ 
visitation  w^re  published,,  he  insisted,  on  the  perusal  ot 
them,  that  h^  gould  not  con)ply  with  them,  tbough  at  the. 
.  escpence  of  losing  his  bishopric;  asserting,  at  the  same 
^^e,  that  ^11  their  proceedings  were  framed  against  the 
law  both  of  God  and  the  king,  of,  th^  dangler  of  which,  he. 
faid,  he  was  well  apprised. . 

Upon  bis  coining  to  London  \be  was  polled  before  the 
council,  Sept.  25,  1547 ;  and  thiere  refusing  to  proi;pise 
either  to  receive,  tbfe  homilies,  or  ps^y  pbediepce  to  the 
visitors,  if  jthey  came  into  his  dioc^sei  he  was  committed 
<;lose  pjrisoner  to  the  Fleet.  Some  dji^ys  after,  be  was  sept 
fpr  ^o  the  deanery  of  St  Paul's  by  Cranmer,  vvho,  wjtb 
otbeir  bishops,  discoursed,  in  defence  of  the  homily  upon 
justification;  which  he  had  censured,  a$  excluding  charity 
fjTom  any  share  in  obtaining  it.  The  archbishop  proceeded 
tQ. apologise  for  Erasmus's  ^^  l^araphrase  on  tl^e  New  Tes- 
lament,^'  as ^he  best  extant ;  which,  being  prdere^  by  the 
injunctions  to  be  set  up  in  all  chijircbes,  had  been  objeQti^fl 
to  by  Gardiner.  .  His  grace,  seeing  no  hopes  from  argu** 
ments,  which  made  no  impression,  let  fall  some  wor^ls  of 
bringing  him  into  the  privy-council,,  in  case  of  his  concur* 
rence  with  them;  but  that  too  having  po  effect,  be  was 
remanded  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  cootinued  till  the  parliar 
fluent  broke  up,.  Dec.  24,  and  then  wa^  s^t  at  liberty  by 
the  general  act  of  amnesty,  usually  passed  on  the  accession 
of  a  prince  to  the  throng.  He  was  never  cb^rged  with  any 
offence  judicially,  ev^ry  thing  being  done  in  virtue  of  that 
extent  of  prerogative  which  nad))een  assumed  by  Henry 
VIII.  which  was  thought  necessary  f6r  mortifying  the  pre.- 
late's  haughty,  temper,  as  well  as  to  vindicate  their  pror 
eeedrpgs  from  the  contempt  he  had  shewn  them.  .  \ 

After  his  discharge  he  went  to  his  diocese ;  and,  thougb 
he  opposed,  as  much  as  possible,  <the  uew  establishment 
4q  its  first  proposal,  yet  now  it  was  settled  by  act  of  par- 
liament, he  knew  how  to  conform  ;  which  he  not  only  did 
himse)/,  but  took  frare  that  others  should  do  the  same. 
Yet  he  no  sooner  returned  to  town  than  he  received  an 
oirder,  which  brought  him  again  before  the  council.; 
wher^,  after  some  rough  treatment,  he  was  directed  nqt 
^^o  stir  from  his  house  j^i^l  hf  wignt  (o  givf^  satisf^qtion  in  a 
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sermon,  to  be  preached  beforl^  the  kitig  and  court  in  a 
public  audience ;  for  the  matter  of  which  he  was  directed 
both  what  he  should,  and  what  h^  should  rfot  say,  by  sir 
William  Cecil.  He  did  not  refuse  to  preach,  which  was 
-donfc  on  St.  Petfer*8  day ;  but  so  contrarily  to  the  purpose 
required*,  that  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  the  next  day, 
June  30,  1 548,  wbere  he  was  kept  closei  prisoner  for  a  year.'' 
But  his  aflairs  soon  after  put  on  a  more  pleasing  counV 
tenance.  When  the  protector^s  fall  was  projiedted.  Car- 
diner  was  deemed  a  necessary  iiripleitient'  f6r  the  purpdse ; 
his  head  and  band  were  both  employed  ibr  bringing  it  about, 
and  the  original  draught  of  the  articles' W'as  made  by  him. 
Upon  this  change  in  the  council  be  had  such  assurances^ 
of  his  liberty,  and  entertained  so  great  hopes  of  it,  that  it' 
is  said  he  provided  a  new  suit  of  clothes  in  order  to  keep 
that  festival ;  but  in  all  this  he  was  disappointed :  his  first' 
application  for  a  discharge  wa^  treated  with  contempt tly 
the  council,  who  ladghing  said,  '*  the  bishop  had  a  plea* 
sant  bead ;"  for  rewarid  of  which,  they  gave  him  leave  to 
remain  five  or  six  weelis  longer  in  prison,  without  any 
notice  taken  to  him  of  his  message.  Nor  did  the  lords 
^hew  any  regard  to  his  next  address :  and  he  had  been 
almost  two  years  in  the  Tower,  when  the  protector,'  re- 
stored to  that  high  office,  went  with  others  4>y  virtue  of  an 
order  of  council,  June  9,  1550,  to  confer  with  him  in  that' 
place.  In  this  conference  they  proposed  to  release  him 
upon  his  submission  for  what  was  past,  and  promise  of 
obedience  for  the  future^' if  he  would  diso  subscribe  the- 
new  settlement  in  religion,^  with  the  king*s  complete  powef 
and  supremacy,  though  under  age ;  and  the  abrogation  of 
the  six  articles.  He  consented  to,  and  actually  subscribed," 
all  the  conditions  except  the  first,  which  he  refused,  in* 
sisting  on  his  innocence.  The  lords  used  him  with  gtektL 
kindness,  and  encouraged  him  to  hope  his  troubles  should^ 
be  quickly  ended,  and  upon  this,  seeing  also  the  protector 
among  them,  he  flattered  himself  with  the  ho|)es  of.  being 
released  in  two  days,  and  in  that  confidence  dctUaliy  made 
his  farewell  feast.  But  the  contempt  he  had  at  first  shewn' 
to  the  council,  being  still  avowed  by  his  refusing  to  make 

a  submission  now,  was  not  so  readily  overlooked.     On  the 

J  •  •  ■     ■ 

'I.Hit  yiezt  «B«  Matthew  viiL   15.  very  coDtenifiltuoasly.    TUeMS.  isez- 

tthepre  he  took  occasion,  in  acknow-.  tant  in  Beni^'t  college  library,  at  Can^, 

|«d^inf  the  king^  tupreiilacy,  to  deny  bridge.    Taoner*s  Bibl.  Brit.  Hibero. 

that  of  his  goupcili  urboin  lie  treated  f.-30W 
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contrary,  this  first  visit  was  followed  by  seref a!  others  of 
the  like  tenor;  which  oieeting  with  the  same  refusal,  at 
length  the  .lords  Herbert,  Petre,  and  bishop  Ridley/'brbaght 
him  new  articles,  in  which  the  required  acknowledgement, 
being  made  more  general,  runs  thus  :  '*  That  he  had  been 
suspected  of  not  approving  the  king*^  proceedings,  and 
being  appointed  to  preach,  bad  not  done  it  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  and  so  deserved  the  king^s  displeasure,  for 
which  he  was  sorry  ;'*  and  the  other  articles  being  enlarged 
were,  **  besides  the  king's  supremacy,  the  suppression  of 
abbies  and  cbanteries,  pilgrimages,  masses,  and  images, 
adoring  the  sacrament,  communion  in  both  kinds,  abolish- 
ing the  old  books,  and  bringing  in  the  new  book  of  senrice, 
with  that  for  ordaining  priests  and  bishops,  the  complete^ 
Qess  of  the  scripture,  and  the  use  of  it  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
tha  lawfulness  of  clergymen's  hiarriage,  and  for  Erasmus's 
Paraphrase,  that  it  had  been  on^  good  considerations  ar^ 
dered  to  be  set  up  in  churches."  These  being  read,  he 
insisted  first  to  be  rejea^d  from  his  imprisonment,  and 
said  that  he  would  then  freely  give  his  answer,  such  as  he 
would  stand  by,  and  suffer  if  he  did  amiss  ;  but  he  would 
trouble  himself  with  no  more  articles  while  he  was  detained 
in  prison,  since  he  desired  not  to  be  delivered  out  of  his 
imprisonment  in  ^he  way  of  mercy,  but  of  justice.  .On 
July  19,  he  was  brought  before  the  council,  who  having 
told  him  that  they  sat  by  a  special  commission  to  judge 
him,  asked  whether  he  would  subscribe  these  4ast '  articles 
or  no  ?  which  he  answering  in  the  negative,  his  bishopric 
was  sequestered,  and  he  required  to  conform  in  three 
months  on  pain  of  deprivation.  Upon  this  the  liberty  he 
had  before  of  walking  in  some  open  galleries,' when  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  was  jnot  in  them,  was  taken  from  Ijiim,  and 
he  was  again  shut  up  in  his  chamber.  At  the  espiration*of 
tl)e  limited  time,  the  bishop  still  keeping  his  resolution, 
was  deprived  for  disobedience  and  contempt,  by  g^  court  of  ' 
delegates,  in  which  Cranmer  presided,  after  a  trial  which 
lasted  from  Dec.  15  to  Feb.  14  following,'  in  tvfenty-pfour 
sessions.  He  appealed  from  the  delegates  to  the  king  ;  but ' 
no  noiiee  was  taken  of  it,  the  court  being  known  to  be ' 
final  and  unappealable. 

In  the  course  of  (he  proceedings,  Gardiner  always  beip 
haved  himself  contemptoously"  toward  the  judges,  and  par-*  * 
ticularty  called   them   sacramentaria'ns   and   heretics;  on 
which  account  he  was  ordered  to  be  removed  to  a  meaner 
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lodging  in  the  Tower;  to  be  attended  by  ose  servant  only, 
of  the  lieutenant*s  appointment ;  to  have  bis  books  and 
papers  taken  from  him  ;  to  be  denied  pen,  ink,  or  paper; 
and  nobody  suffered  to  visit  him.     Hovirever,  as  he  con* 
tinned  a  close  prisoner  here  during  the  rest  of  Edward's 
reign,  the  severity  of  this  order  was  afterwards  mitigated ; 
as  appears  from  various  pieces  written  by  him  in  this  con- 
finement.    He  is  said  to  have  kept  up  his  spirits  and  reso- 
lution,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  he  foresaw  the  great 
alteration  in  affairs  which  was  speedily  to  take  place.     The 
first  dawning  of  this  began  to  appear  on  the  demise  of  king 
Edward,  when  Mary  was  publicly  procUitned  queen  July 
19,  1553.     On  Aug.  3  she  made  her  solemn  entry  into  the 
Tower,  when  Gardiner,  in  the  name  of  himself  and  his 
fellow-prisoners,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  duchess  of  Somerset, 
lord  Courtney,  and  others  of.  high  rank,  made  a  congra- 
tulatory speech  to  her  majesty,  who  gave  them  all  their 
liberty.    The  spokesman  took  his  seat  in  council  the  san^e 
day,  and  on  the  8th  performed  the  obsequies  for  the  late 
king  in  the  queen's  presence.     On  the  9th  he  went  to 
Winchester-house  in  Southwark,  after  a  confinement  of 
somewhat  more  than  five  years ;  and  was  declared  chan- 
celloT  of  England  on  the  23d.     He  had  the  honour  of 
crowning  the  queen  Oct.  1,  and  on  the  5th  opened  the 
first  parliament  in  her  reign.     By  these  hasty  steps  Gar- 
diner rose  to  the  prime  ministry ;  and  was  possessed  at 
this  time  of  more  power,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  than  any 
English  minister  ever  enjoyed,  except  his  old  roaster  car* 
dinal  Wolsey.     He  was  abo  re-chusen  chancellor  of  Cam- 
bridge,  and   restored   to  the  mastership  of  Trtnity-hall 
there,  of  which,  among  his  other  preferments,  he  had 
been  deprived  in  the  former  reign. 

The  great  and  important  afiairs  transacted  under  his  ad- 
ministration, in  bringing  about  the  change  in  the  consti- 
tution by  queen  Mary,  are  too  much  the  subject  of  general 
history  to  be  related  here.     The  part  that  Gardiner  acted 
is  very  well  known ;  and  although  from  the  arrival  of  car- 
dinal Pole  in  England,  he  held  only  the  second  place  iq 
affairs  relating  to  the  church,  in  iqatters  of  civil  govern- 
ment, bis  influence  was  as  great  as  before,  and  continued 
withoi)t  the  least  diminution  to  the  last     By  his  advice  a 
parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  in  Oct.  1555.    As  he 
was.  always  a  guardian  of  the  revenues  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
both  regular  and  secular^  he  bad  at  this  time  projected 
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some  additional  security  for  church  and  abbey  lands.     Hei 
opened  the  session  with  a  well-judged  speech,  Oct.  21^ 
and  was  there  again  on  the  23d,  which  was  the  last  time 
of  bis  appearing  in  that  assembly.     He  fell  ill  soon  sifter, 
and  died  Nov.  12,  aged  seventy-two.     His  death  was  occa- 
sioned probably  by  the  gout ;  the  lower  parts  df  his  body^ 
however,  being  mortified,  and  smelling  offensively,  occa- 
sion was  hence  taken  to  consider  the  manner  of  his  death 
as  a  judgment.    The  report  that  he  was  seized  with  the 
disury  in  consequence  of  the  joy  with  which  he  was  trans* 
ported  on  hearing  of  the  martyrdom  of  Latimer  and  Ridley^ 
has  been  disproved  by  the  dates  of  that  event,  and  of  his 
illness,  in  this  way.     Fox  says  that  when  seized  with  the 
disorder  he  was  put  to  bed,  and  died  in  great  torments  a 
fortnight  afterwards.     But,  says  Collier,  Latimer  and  Rid- 
ley suffered  Oct.  16,  and  Gardiner  opened  the  parliament 
on  the  2tst,  and  was  there  again  on  the  23d,  and  lastly, 
died  Nov.  12,  not  of  the  disury,  but  the  gout.    The  readei^ 
will  determine  whether  the  disorder  might  not  have  been 
contracted  on  the  16th,  and  increased  by  his  subsequent 
exertions;  and  whether  upou  the  whole,  Collier,  with  all 
bis  prejudices  in  favour  of  popery,  which  are  often  very 
thinly  disguised,  was  likely  to  know  more  of  the  matter 
than  the  contemporaries  of  Gardiner.     Godwin  and  Parkeif 
say  that  he  died  repeating  these  words,  ^^Erravi  cum  Petro, 
at  non  flevi  cum  Petro  ;*'  i.  e.  **  I  have  sinned. with  Peter, 
but!  have  not  wept  with  Peter.'* 

He  died  at  York  place,  Whitehall,  whence  his  body  wa^ 
removed  to  a  vault  in  St.  MaryOvery's  church,  South- 
wark  ;  and  after  great  preparations  for  the  solemnity,  was 
carried  for  finltl  interment  to  Winchester  cathedral; 

Gardiner,  says  an  excellent  modern  biographer,  was 
one  of  those  motley  ministers,  half  statesman  and  half 
ecclesiastic,  which  were  common  in  those  needy  times, 
when  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  necessary  to  support 
the  servants  of  the  crown.  It  was  an  inviduous  support ; 
and  often  fastened  the  odium  of  an  indecorum  on  the 
king^a  ministers;  who  had,  as  ministers  always  have,  op- 
position enough  to  parry  in  the  common  course  of  business ; 
9nd  it  is  vfery  probable  that  Gardiner,  on  this  very  ground, 
faas.met'WiUi  harder  measure  in  history,  than,  he  might 
etherwise  have  done.  He  is  r^presedted  as  having  nothing 
of  a  churchman  about  hinn  but  the  name  of  a  bishop.  He 
bad  been  bred  to  business  from  bis  earliest  youth ;  and  wa» 
;.VOL.  XV.  V.  U  -    .1      .  . 
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thoroughly  versed  in  all  the,  wilcvs  of  men,  cou^idered 
either  as  individuals,  or  embodjied  in  parties.  He  trieW 
all  the  modes  of  access  to  every  foiblp  of  the  human  heart; 
Bis  own  in  the  mean  time  was  dark,  and  impenetrable* 
lie  was  a  man,  "  who,"  as  Lloyd  quaintly  says,  **  vl^as  to 
le  traced  like  the  fox  ; ,  and^  like  the  Hebrew,  w^  to  be 
read  t)ackward$  ;'^  and  though  the  insidious  cast  0f  bis  eye 
indicated,  that  he  was  always  lying  in  wait,  yet  his  itrong 
sense,  and  persuasive  manner,  inclined  men  to  belleye  he 
was  always  sincere ;  as  better  realsons  could  hardly  be 
^iven,  than  he  bad  ready  oh  every  occasipn.  He  wsis  aa 
little  troubled  with  scruples  as  any  man,  who.  tfalDUght  it 
not  proper  entirely  to  throw  off  decency.  Wbait  moral 
Tirtues.  and  what  natural  feelings  he  had,  wer^  all  under 
the  influence  of  ambition ;  and  were  accompanied  by  a 
happy  lubricity  of  conscience,  which  ran  glibly  over  every 
obstacle.  iSuch  is  the  portrait,  which  historians  have  givc^ 
us  of  this  man ;  snd  though  the  colouring  may  be  moire 
heightened  in  some  than  in  others ;  yet  the  saibe  turn  of 
feature  is  found  in  all. 

^ .  In  opposition  to  this  character,  so  ably  epitomized  by 
|ilr.  Gilpin,  in  his  Life  of  Crahtper^  we  are  liot  surprized 
^t  the  laoours  of  Roman  catholic  writers  to  palliate  the 
vices  of  Gardiner;  our  only  surprise^  ubt  unmixed  with 
^hame,  is  that  such  writers  as  Heylin  and  Collier,  and  Dr. 
Csimpt>eU  in  the  '<  Biographia  Britannica,'*  should  have 
enga^d  in  the  same  Ciause,  and  with  such  effect  as  to  be 
quoted  as  authorities  by  the  enemies  bt  the  reformation; 
Alter  all,  j^wever,  Gardiner's  actions  suiGciehtly  attest 
the  badness  of  bis  character*  Nor  cap  be  even  be  screened 
under  the  pretext  that  he  acted  under- mistaken  prittci{>le9^ 
of  Gobscience,  unless  at  the  same  time  we  deprive  him  of 
tliat  knowledge  and  those  talentswhich  have  been  justly 
-^scribed  to  him.  In  the  first  edition  b(  this  Dictionary^  it 
wsLS  said  that  ^^  no  maxini  W]as  more  con^dnlly  professed; 
9or  r^ore  uniiformly  observed  by  bim^  JIfban  thiit  of  niakine 
tlie  law  the  rule  of  his  conduct.'*  But  this  is  siot  justified 
$y  fact.  Many  of  the  protestants  wece  thrown  into  prisiMi 
By  him,  while  the  laws  of  Edward  VL  Were  yet  iii  forces 
dlnd  thfey  were  kept  there  until  he  could  procure  a  law  by 
which  they  might  be  broueht  to  the  stake.  And  that  san- 
guinary measures  were  delightful  to  htm,  appears  from  the 
gross  s<^urrilitv  with  which  he  treated  the  piote^auts  wli6 
were  tried  before  him.    Auodier  curious  apology  has  been 
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^Bdvaiicedj^,  that  ^Itb^ough  be  was  the  i^uthor  pf  tbose^cru^ 
.  jdes^  yf  t  be  very  soon  grew  weary  of  tbeiDt  aod  revised  t$ 
have  apy  hand  in  tbein,  leaving  the  wbol^  to  Bonner.  Bu^ 
pveq  tlus  was^  without  any  alteration  ^^  bi3  dispositioiH 
merely  a  change  of  policy*  ijljei^aiv  t^^t^he  end  wa^joot 
.  promoted  by  tb^;«iea,nH.iand,  that  tbe  cpur^ge  of  the.  majPf 
tyrs^j^  their  sufferings  ,qould  not. beicoipcealed  fromthf 
p^opie,  ojn  wbQiD  it  produced,  ap  effect  ^  very  reverse  of 
yfhak  he  pprpo^^;  >fknd  be.  seeip^  to  hs^ve, discovered  tim 
tr^tb  pf  the  maxim  that  *^  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  ikm 
•e^d  of  the  cburoh,*'  .a 

.  lot  bia  private  character^  Gardioer  is  entided  to  soms 
'  refpeqt>  not  fjroca  its^monvlity,  f^r.he  is, said  to  have  beea 
lic^tious ;  b^t.b^vw^  a  iwn  of  learnings  aod  in  some  re-r 
inarkablQ;.instanpe9(  »  patron  of  Xearnedt^men^  Thomaa 
Smith,  who .  .bad  been  secretary  %o  Edward  VL  was  peer 
fnitted  by^bim  to^live  ip  Itfayy's.days,  in  a  stat^.of  privacy 
viiMnoJ^tefi,  aqd  with  a  pensiop  of  IQOL  a  y^arforbis  better 
apppor^  though  b^  bad^^  good  epitate  pf  his  own.  Rogec 
AscKim)»,  another  secretary  to  the  same  prinoe^  .q£  the 
I^tJn  ipligi^^  waincontinvpd.io  bis  pfiice,  and  bisisalary  ia^ 
i;rsa^dby.thi§  prel«jte*s  fayouo;  which  be  fully  repaid,  by 
those  eleganti  epistles  to  him>ijiiat.  ace  extant  in  Jus  warksi 
.Strype^  who  nqtipes  this  cirprnpstaaee,  adds  :  ^^Thua  lived 
two  ei^cellent  protestaa.ts»  M^der  «tbe  wings,  at  it  wore,  of 
th^  sworpepeq^y  and  destroyec of  protestaots*^*  ,He is  said 
^sQ.  to  .bav/e  beep  of  a  liberal  aad  gwerous  disposition  $ 
k^pt  a  gojod  bouse^  and  bioought  .up  several  young  gende** 
xpe9>.aoai<a  of.  whom  became  afterwards  men  of  the  first; 
rank  in.  thet  state. 

,  He  iycote)aeveral  books^  ;of  which  the  principal,  are^t  Ii 
V  JDe  i^a  Obediential  153VV  ^.  ^'Palinodia  diotilibri ;'? 
wbea  this,  wa$  pnblisbed  is  not  known.  .  3.  ^,i A  necessary 
-dootrine  of.  a  .Christian  man,  set  forth  bv.  tbe  king^ai  ma^ 
je^ie.of.  fiogiftnd^  i54SJ7.  4.^  ffiAn. Explanation  andJls-« 
sertion  of  me  true  Catholic  Faitb,  touching  the  most 
b|e99ed  S^cramtpt  of  tbe  Altar,  fcc.  I  $5 1:\  5.  f <  Confu- 
tAti9.  CitivUlatjionum  <|uibns  jactfosanctum  EucharistisB  sa-^ 
eramentum  ah  impiis  Capernaitis  irapeti  solet^  1551.** 
This  .he  composed  while  i^  prisoner  in  the  Tow^r :  he  m$^ 
igl^ed  this. cpnttpyerfiy^against  Peter  Mactyc  ^nd  others^ 
who  espoused  Cranmef.  After  the^  accessiojti  of  queen 
Mary,  he  wrote  replies  in  hi&^qw^, 4(ef ipnce,  against  Tpr;i' 
oerj  Bopdtj  and  other  pvolestapt  exiles.    • 

V  2 
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Some  of  his  letters  to  Smith  and  Cheke,  on  the  pronun* 
ciatibn  of  the  Greek  tongqe,  are  still  extant  in  Bene't- 
college  library  at  Cambridge.  The  controversy  made  a 
great  noise  in  its  time,  but  was  not  inuch  known  after- 
wards ;  till  that  elegant  account  of  it  appeared  in  public, 
which  is  given  by  Baker  in  his  "  Reflections  on  Learning,** 
p.  28,  29,  who  observes,  that  our  chancellor  assumed  a 
power,  that  Caesar  never  exercised,  of  giving  laws  to  wofds^ 
However,  he  allows  that,  though  the  controversy  was  ma- 
naged' with  much  warmth  on  each  side,  yet  a  man  would 
ivonder  to  $ee  so  much  learning  shewn  on  so  dry  a  subject. 
Du  Fresne  was  at  a  loss  where  the  victory  lay  ;  but  Roger 
Aschand,  with  a  courtly  address,  declares,  that  though  the 
knights  shew  thems^elves  better  critics,  yet  Gardiner's  let* 
ters  manifest  a  superior  genius;  and  were  only  liable  to 
censure,  from  his  entering  furtlier  into  a  dispute  of  this 
kind,  than"  waft  necessary  for  a  person  of  hi*  dignity,* 

GARENCIERES  (Theophilus),  a  physician  at  Caen, 
but  a  native  of  Paris,  received  his  degree  before  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  came  over  to  England,  where  he  abjured 
the  Ron^n  catholic  religion.  He  was  incorporated  in 
the  university  of  Oxford  on  the  10th  of  March,  1657,  and 
having  settled  in  London,  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
French  ambassador :  but  fortune  was  altogether  adverse  to 
him,'  and  he  died  overwhelmed  with  poverty  and  distress, 
in  some  part  of  Westminster,  occasioned,  as  Wood*  says, 
^'  by  the  ill  usage  of  a  certain  knight,''  whose  name,  bow^ 
ever,  he  does  not  mention,  nor  the  time  of  our  author's 
death.  *  He  was  a  man  of  some  science,  as  his  works  evince. 
They  consist  of  a  treatise,  in  English,  on  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  tincture  of  coral,  printed  in  1676,  ia 
12mo;  and  another  in  Latin,  entitled  ^*  Angliae' Flagellum, 
seu.  Tabes  Anglica- utfm^ris  omnibus  absoluta,"  1647,  in 
]8mo.  He.  also  translated  itito  English,  '^'The  true  Pro* 
phecies  or  Prognostics  o2f  Michael  Nostradamus,  physician 
to  Henry  II.  Francis  IL  and  Charles  IX.  kings  of  France,'' 
167.2,  foliQ.«  .   '        - 

.  GARBNi&EOT  .(Rene  James  Croisstaiit  de),'  an  c^i« 
nent  Freinch  surgeon,  was  born  at  Viu*e,  ^a  small  town  in 

r 

•  • 

1  Bio^.  B^lL— -StrypQ*s  Cranmer  passim.— Strype's  Annals  and  Memorials. 
<^i>^urnel'8  .HIbI.  of  the  Reformation. — Lloyd's  State  Worthies. — ^Cilpin's  Life 
«f  Craomer,  p|i.  61',  95,  119,  17S.<^For  his  leanainj^,  see  a  n^te  oo  Wartoii's 
Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  p.  238.-^f  bis  condact  as  a  persecutor,  Fox's  Acts  aad^ 
Monuments,  and  in  defence  Collier's  Church  History.^-Ueylia's  Hist,  of  the 
Iteformation,— and  Dodd's  Church  Hist. 

s  Wood's  Fast),  toL  lU^RcM't  Qfd^pm^^ 
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JBrittany,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1688,  where  bis  father  pr$ic- 
tised  surgery.  .  In  order  to  improve  himself,  he  spent  five 
years  in  the  hospital  of  Angers,  and  in  the'great  naval  hos- 
pitals of  Brittany ;  and  afterwards  made  two  voyages  ii)  the 
navy.  In  1711  he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied  under  Win- 
slow,  Thibaut,  Meri,  &c.  and  afterwards  gave  a  course  of 
lectures  on  anatomy  in  the  medical  schools ;  and  hence<- 
forth  his  reputation  extended  even  to  foreign  countries; 
for  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  society  of  Lon- 
don. He  was  also  apppinted  demonstrator  royal  in  the 
schools  of  medicine.  On  the  establishment  of  the  society 
of  academicians,  under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  in  1731, 
Garengeot  was  chosen  ^'  Commissaire  pour  les  extraits,*' 
which  office  he  retained  until  1742.  He  then  succeeded 
Terryer  in  the  place  of  surgeon-major  of  the  king's  regi- 
ment of  infantry.  He  died  at  Cologne,  in  consequence  of 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  Dec.  10,  1759. 

The  first  of  the  works  of  Garengeot,  entitled  **  Trait6 
des  Operations  de  Chirurgie,^^  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1720,  and  translated  into  the  English  and  German  lan- 
guages. 2.  "Traitfi  des  Instrumens  de  Chirurgie,"  print- 
ed at  Paris  and  the  Hague,  1723,  and  at  Paris  again  in 
1727,  in  two  volumes,  with  plates. .  3.  '^  Myotomie  bu- 
maine,"  Paris,  1724,  1728,  1750,  two  volumes,  12nio. 
The  last  of  these  editions  is  much  more  correct  than  the 
two  former.  4.  "  Splanchnologie,  ou,  Trait6  d'  Anatomie 
eoncemant  les  visceres/'  Paris,  1728,  1729,  in  12mo;  ibid. 
1742,  in  two  volumes,  I2mo.  A  German  edition  was 
printed  at  Berlin,  in  8vo,  in  1733,  which  is  said  to  con- 
tain some  valuable  matter,  but  chiefly  belonging  to  Win- 
slow  and  Morgagni.  5.  "  His  last  work  was  "  L' Operation 
de  la  T^ille  par  Tappareil  lateral  corrig^e  de  tons  ses  de« 
fauts,"  Paris,  1730,  in  l2mo.\ 

GARISSOLES  (Anthony),  a  French  protestant  divine, 
was  born  in  1587,  at  Montauban.  During  his  academical 
studies,  he  made  so  rapid  a  progress  in  divinity j^  that  he 
was  appointed  minister  at  Puylaurens,  when  only  twenty^ 
four  years  of  age,  by  the  synod  of  Castres.  He  was  after- 
wards minister  and  professor  of  divinity  at  Montauban,  and 
died  there  in  1650.  His  principal  works  are,  an  epic  poem 
in  12  books,  entitled  ^^  Adolphidos,^'  in  which  he  cele- 
brates the  great  exploits  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  elegant 

1  Diet.  Hut.— Reet's  Cyclopaedisb 
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La^  verse;  another  Latin  poem  in  praise  of  the 
XtM  S\Hss  'Carilons  ^y  several  thbologieal  theses ;  a 
«^D(B  Imputatione  primi  peecaiti  Adse,'*  8vo ;  another,  **  D^ 
Christo  Mtediatorfe,'^  4to ;  and  an  explanation  in  Latin  of 
€dvin*s  Catechism,  v^blch  he  wrote  with  his  colleague  M. 
Charles,  8vo,  &c'.  *    ' 
■  GARLAND   (John),  or  Joannes  de  GarlaKdia,    ^ 

SrammafiHn,  is  said  to  haVe  been  a  native  of  Garlande  en 
\tie  iti  Norrmandy ;  bdt  a$  be  came  into  England  soon  after 
the  Conquest,  Bale;  Pitts,  Tsttitier,  havfe  supposed  hioi 
iln  Englishihan,  and  Prince  has'  etrrolled  hidi  among  the 
*•  Worthies  of  Devon.'*  He  wis  not  dead  in  1081.  Hig 
works  have  not  all  been  printed ;  but  ambng  those  that 
have,  are,  1.  *' A  Poem  oh  the  (contempt  of  the  Wbrld,*| 
ithproperly  attributed  io'  8t.*Bernard,  Lyohs,  '1489,  4to^ 
2.  Anbth'er  poeni,  entitled  **Floretus,  or  Liber  Florett  ;*' 
on  the  Doctrines  of  Taitb,  and  ftlmost  the  whole  circle  o^ 
Christian  morality.  5.  A  treatise  on  **  Synohlmes,'*  and 
toother  on  Equivoques,'*  dr  ambiguous  terms;  Paris,  1490. 
4tfo,  and  reprinted  at  London  by  Pynkoti' in  1496,  ana 
again  in  1500.  4.  A  poem  'in  rhymed  versles,  entitled 
^  Facetus,"  on  the  duties  of  man  tbwards'God,  his  neigh-^ 
Bbur,  and  himself,  Cologne,  1 520, 4tD ;  tHe  three  poems  are 
often  printed  together.  5.  '<  Dictionarium  irris'Alchymiss, 
cum  ejusdem  artis  compehdio,*'^  Basle,  1571,  8vo.* 
'  GARNET  (Henry%  a  person  memorable  in  English 
history  for  having  bd&ti  privy 'to  the  celebrated  conspiracy 
called  **  The  Gunpowder  Plot,**  was  borii  in  Nottingham- 
ihire  in  1555,  and  bred  at  Winchesteir  school ;  whence  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  took  the  Jesuit^s  habit  in  1575.  After 
studying  under  Bellarmin,  Saurez,  and  Christopher  Cla- 
fius,  he  was  for  some  time  professor  of  philosophy  and 
Hebrew  in  the  Italian  college  at  Rome ;  and  when  Clavius, 
professor  of  mathematics,  was  disabled  by  old  age,  he  sup* 
plied  his  place  in  the  schools.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1586,  as  provincial  of  his  order;  although  it  was  made 
treason  the  year  before,  for  any  Romish  priest  to  come 
into  the  queen^s  dominions.  Here,  under  pretencie  of 
establishing  the  catholic  iaith^  he  tabouned  incessantly  to 
raise  some  disturbance,  in  order  to  bring  about  *a  revolu* 
tion ;  and  with  this  view  held  a  sedret  correspondence 


f  * '  '  I  > 
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s  Tanner. — Moreri.— rPrinoe'i  Worthies  of  DeTon.»*Dibdia'8  Typograpliical 
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witl^  the  k^^jg  of,  Spm,  ^hon^  ^  soilcitfi^  to  pffS^i^^ 
expedition   ^ga/nst;  bi3  cpuotry.      This    pot  prjoff^^^i^ 
so  fast  as  I^e  v^.ould  have  it, '  he  availed  hiaisdf  pf  t^ 
z^al  of  some  papists^  wbp  applied  tg  him,  as  hea,d  of  their 
or^d^r^  to  resolve  this  case  of  conscience,  naniely,  "^^i^h^ 
ther,  for  the  sake  pf  promoting  the  catholic  religion,  it 
might  be  peripitt^d,  should  necessity  so  require,  to  irv- 
volye  the  innocent  in  the  same  destruction  with  tjie  guilty  ?*' 
to  which  this  casuist  replied  witho^t  hesitating^  th^t^  <^  if 
tb^  guilty  shpuld  constitute  the  greater  numbisr,  it  might/' 
This  impious  determination  gave  the  first  motion  to  t^^ 
horrible  conspiracy,  which  was  to  have  destroyed  at  onp 
stroke  the  kin^  the  royal  fami|y»  s^nd  both  houses  oif  par- 
liament)   hut  the  plot  being  providentially   discovered^ 
Garnet  was  sent  to  the.  Tower,  and  was  afterwards  tried, 
qondeqiin^d  tp  be,  hanged  for  higtf-treason,  an(]  e^ecut^d  ^t 
the  wes);  eqd  of  SfVl?aul]s,  JVJay  3,  1606.     ^e  declared 
just  hfifqre  hU  e^^cqtion,  tljat  he  was  privy  to,  the  gqpr 
powder  plot;  but^  as  it  was  reves^led  to  him  in  q^pfession, 
thpiigbt  it  his  duty  to  conceaTit^     But  besides  this.miserar 
ble  sifb^erfuge^  it  ws^s  proved  that  be  knqw  spmething.  of 
it,  out  of  confession.     He  has  been  pjaqed  by  tl^e.  Jesuit^ 
among  theif  noble  armv  of  martyrs.     He  was,  p^pbal^)y  ^i| 
eqtl^usiast^  and  qertainly  behaved  at  his  exeqution.  in  ^ 
inannf;r..t^at.  would  have  done  credit  to  a  better  cau^e.    I^ 
is  said^  hpwqvc^^  upon  otbeir.  authority,  tb^it  he.decline4 
the  honour  of  martyrdom,  excUiimingy  ^^  Me  ma^rtyren^.l 
O  quale  niartyrem !" — "  I  a  martyr !  O  what  aw  n^ty r  V\ 
J^Oitd*s  ^copnt  of  his  execution  is  cajjlier  interesyting.     H§ 
piihlishe^  some  works,  annpng  which  arp  enun^era^edf,  U 
"  X'trciiatise  of  Christian,  feenovation  or  Birth^"  Lpnclpo, 
16 16,  S^'O.     2.  ^^.  Qanisius^s  Catechisn^^  translated  from  thq 
Latir^"  ibid.  J5.90>  8v6^  and  St.  Omers/ 1622-     Seyer?4 
>vprks  were. published  in.  defe;nce  of.  tl^e  measurejs  ts^ei) 
agaipst  hinn.  ^ 

0AR,NET  (T^piiiAs),  aningpiu9vs  pngUsb  physifian,  w^ 
bqrn.  a^  Caj^tertgn*,  n^^af,  Kirp)y  t^nsd^lfi,  We^tmordaiiidi 
A^ril  21,17 66^,  Ahput  thif  age  qf  fourteen,  after. baying,  rp- 
ce/Ye.4  tb€^.f\rst  ruqimentsof  e^ucatipnat  his  natiye  villa^^^ 
H^.  vyas  place;d.a$  sui^  apprentice  undej:  the  tuition  of  ]V}r« 
jDawsogi  ajt. Siedbe;:ghp^^  in. Yoxks^re^  a. celebrated  manbenp^.T 
tician^  ^h9r,  was  at.  tjia/;  tij^ie  a  surgeon  and  appl^hecary^^. 

1  Hist,  of  £ii^laod.«*Dp.dd*B  and  Collieir's  Church  Histories. 
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Here  he  laid  the  fotindation  of  bis  medical  and  philosopbi* 
cal  knowledge*  After  this  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh^ 
and  took  his  degree  about  17S8.  During  his  residence 
there,  he  became  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Brown,  whose  new  sys- 
tem of  medicine  Dr.  Garnet,  from  this  time,  held 'in  the 
highest  estimation.  Soon  after  he  visited  London,  and  at- 
tended the  practice  of  the  hospitals.  He  had  now  arrived 
lit  an  age  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  think  of  some 
permanent  establishment.  With  this  view  he  left  London, 
and  settled  at  Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  wbere  he  gave  pri-» 
vate  lectures  on  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  Horley  Green  Spa.  In:  1791  he  removed  to 
Knaresborougfa,  and  in  summer  to  Harrogate,  and  was 
soon  engaged  in  an  extensive  practice.  As  this,  however, 
was  necessarily  limited  to  the^  length  of  the  season,  which 
lasted  only  three  or  four  months.  Dr.  G.  soon  after  his 
marriage,  which  took  place  in  1795,  formed  the  design  of 
emigrating  to  America.  At  Liverpool,  where  he  was  wait- 
ing to  embark,  he  was  strongly  solicited  to  give  a  chemical 
course  of  lectures,  which  met  with  a  most  welcome  recep- 
tion, as  did  also  another  course  on  experimental  philoso- 
phy. He  then  received  a  pressing  invitation  frpm  Man- 
chester, where  he  delivered  the  same  lectures  with  equat 
success.  These  circumstances  happily  operated  to  pre- 
vent his  departure  to  America,  and  he  |t)ecame  a  success- 
ful candidate  for  the .  vacant  professorship  of  Anderson's 
institution  at  Glasgow,  in  1796.  In  Scotland,  his  leisure 
hours  were  employed  in  collecting  materials  for  his  ^^  Tour* 
through  the  Highlands  ;^'  which  work  was  in  som^  degree 
impeded  by  the  sudden. death  of  his  wife  in  child-birth  ;  an 
event  which  so  strongly  affected  his  feelings,  that  he  never 
thought  of  it  but  with  agony.  Dr.  G.  was  induced  to  re- 
linquish the  institution  at  Glasgow,  by  favourable  offers 
from  the  new  Royal  Institution  in  London,  where,  for  one 
season,  ^e  was^.  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  che- 
mistrv,  and  delivered  the  whole  of  the^  lectures.  On 
retiring  from  this  situation,  which  was  far  too  laborious 
for  the  state  of  his  health,  at  the  close  of  1801,  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  professional  practice,  and  took  a  house  in 
Great  Marlborough-street,  where  he  built  a  new  and  con- 
venient apartment,  completed  an  expensive  (apparatus,  and 
during  the  winter  of  I  SOI  and  1802,  he  gave  regular 
courses  on  experimental  philosophy  and  chemisftry,  and 
^Uqi^  new  course  on  ^*  2!oonoqiia,"  (^Xf  ^^  the  Laws  of  Aui* 
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mal  Life,  arranged  according  to  the  Brunonian  theory,'* 
These  were  interrupted  in  February,  for  some  weeks,  by 
a  dangerous  illness,  which  left  him  in  a  languid  state; 
though  be  not  only  resumed  and  finished  the  lectures  he 
had  begun,  but  also  commenced  two  courses  on  botaiiy, 
one  at  his  own  house,  and  the  other  at  Brompton.  Iq  the 
midst  of  these,  he  received,  by  infection,  from  a  patient 
whom  he  had  attended,  the  fever  which  terminated  his  life, 
June  28,  1802.  His  **  Zoonojnia"  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.  **  Thus,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, "  was  lost  to  society  a  man,  the  ornament  of  his 
country,  and  the  general  friend  of  humanity.  In  his  per- 
sonal attachments,  he  was  warm  and  2ealous.  In  his  reli- 
gion he  was  sincere,  yet  liberal  to  the  professors  of  con- 
trary doctrines.  In  his  political  principles  he  skw  no  ^nd, 
but  the  general  good  of  mankind ;  and,  conscious  of  the 
infirmity  of  human  judgment,  he  never  fai^led  to  make  al- 
lowances for  error.  As  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  science, 
he  was  candid,  ingenuous,  and  open  to  conviction ;  he 
never  dealt  in  mystery,  or  pretended  to  any  secret  in  art  i 
he  was  always  ready  in  explanation,  and  desirous  of  assist- 
ing every  person  willing  to  acquire  knowledge.'*  Besides 
his  **  Tour  in  Scotland,"  and  the  other  works  mentioned 
before.  Dr.  Garnet  contributed  many  papers  to  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  other  scientific  societies.  * 

GARNHAM  (Rev.  Robert  IEdward),  an  English  divine, 
was  born  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  May  1,  1753,  and  wa« 
the  only  surviving  child  of  the  rev.  Robert  G.  many  years 
master  of  the  free  grammar-school  at  Bury,  and  rector  of 
Nowton  and  Hargrave,  in  Suffolk  *.  '  His  mother  was 
Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Benton,  and  sister  of  the  late  Ed- 
ward Benton,  esq.  secondary  in  the  court  of  king's-bencb. 
He  was  educated  partly  by  his  father,  who  supported  a 
considerable  reputation  for  classical  learning,  find  partly 
at  Bury  school,  whence  he  Was  admitted  of  Trinity-college, 
Cambridge,  in  1770,  and  the  following  year  was  elected 
scholar.     In  1774  he  was  admitted  to  his  degree  of  B.  A. 

'  ♦  He  WM  formerly  feltoijr  ofTrinky  1798,  aged  82.    His  widow  survived 

ooiiege,  Cambridge,  and  took  t^e  de-  him  iitUe  more  than  twelve  moaihs, 

gree  of  B.  A.  1737,  and  M.  A:  1747.  dying  at  Bury>  Dec.  6,  1799,  aged  7d. 

After  having  retirad  tome  years  from  They  were  buried  in  the  chancd  of  tlM. 

I^ft  school,  he  died  at  Bury,  Nov.  I,  parish-chttrch  of  Nowtoa< 

I  Preface  to  hb  **  Zoonomia.''— ^eat.  aiid£aropeaQ  Miff,  flir  )f  OS, 
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;[vhich  be  obtained  with,  credit  to  bis  college  andhioiself^ 
and  was  elected  fellow  in  1775,  and  proceeded  M.  A.  m 
UtI.'    In  iidi  he  Was  elected  college  preacher,  and  in 
I^oveoib^r  1797*  was  advanced  into  the    s€fniority.     He 
was  ordalnea  deacon  March  3,  1776,  and  afterwards  entered 
on  the  curacies  of  Nowton  and  Great  Welnatham,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Biiry.     yn  June  15,  1777,  he  was  or* 
dained  priest,'  but  having  imbibed  sonie  scruples  as  to  the 
articles  of  t)ie  church,  of  the  Socinian  cast,  he  aetermined 
never  to  repeat  liis  subscription  to  the  articles  for  any  pre« 
feirm^nt  which  be  might  become' entitled  to  from  thie  col- 
lege patronage,  or  which  might  be  offered  to  him  frooi  any 
blher  quaften     Agreeably  to,  and  consistently  with,  this 
stateofniind,  he  resigned,  at  Midsummer,  1789,  the  cu^ 
racles  in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  and  resolved  thence* 
forward  to  decline  officiating  in  the  ministry.     Mr.  Garn* 
ham's  heahh  Was  never  robust,  andj  during  the  last  five  or 
•tx  years  of  his  life,'  suffered  much  from  sickness^  whic^ 
Prevented  his  residing  at  Cambridge  after  the  death  of  his 
iather,t  in  1798^  and  indisposed  and  disqualified  him  from 
|>ursuin^  his  former  application  io  his  studies.     His  indis- 
position and'  ibfirmities  continued  to  increase;  and,  in  th^ 
sunimer  of  ISOl,  he  evidently  appeared  to  be  much  broken^ 
For  some  short  time  he  had  complained  of  an  asti^ ma ;  and| 
on  the  iSiaturd[ay  preceding  bis  death,  was  at^cked  with  aii 
inflammation  on  tjie  lungs  arid  breast.     He  continued  tilt 
the  morning  of  the  following  Thursday,  June  24^  1302,^ 
^ben.he  expired  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  and  wi^  6ur 
ried  in  tie  chancel  of  Kdwton  church.     His  writings  were 
numerous^  but  all .  anonymous.     1.  ^'  Examinatioii  of  Mr^ 
Harrison'^s  Sermon,  preached  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Paul,  London^  before  the  lord   mavor^  on  May  25, 
1788,  1  }r89."     a.  "  Letter^  to  the  right  rev.  the  bishop  of 
Norwich  (t)r.  ^agot),  requesting  hini  to  name  the  prelate 
to  whoin  he  referred  as  *  contending  strenuously  for  the 
general  excellence  of  our  present  authorized  translation  of 
the  Bible^'  1789.''**   3.  "Letter  to  the  rijjht  rev. the  bisbop 
of  Chester  (0r.  Cleaver),  on  the  subject  of,  two  sermons 
addressed  by  Him  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese;  cbmpre- 
heudin^  also  a  vindication  of  ;the  late  bishop  HoadLy,.  1  790l'* 
4,  "  IfetieW  of  ^  Dr.  Hay*s  sermon,  entitled^  *  Thoughts 
oh.t}ie  Atbanasian  Creed/  preached  Aprijl  12«  1790,  at  the 
visitation  of  the  archdeacon  of  Bucks,**  1790.     5.  "  OutT 
li^e  of  a  Commentary  on  Revelations  xL  i«— *lV  1.794. 
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6.  *^  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity-coUc^e, 
Cambridge/ on  Thursday,  Dec.  iJ,  1^93,  the  day'apU 
potnted  for  the  commemoration  of  the  benefactors  to' that 
society,'*  17f4.  He  wrote  also  the  papers  in  <*  Commen- 
taries and  Essays**  rigned  Synergus :  and  some  in  '^'Xhe 
Theological  Repository,**  signed  Ereunetes,  and  Idiota.*/ 

GARNIER  (John),  a  Jesuit,  professor  of  classical 
learning,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric,  was  b6rn  at  Paris  in 
1612,  Bnd  died  at  Bologoa  it|  1681,  in  a  deputation  to 
Rome  from  his  order.  His  principal  works  are,  t.Anedti- 
tion  of  **  Mercator,'*  folio,  1673,  2.  An  edition  of  th? 
**  Liberat,**  in  8vo,  Paris,  1675,  with  learned  notes.  3.  An 
edition  of  the  "  Liber  diurnus,"  or  Journal  of  the  Popes; 
with  historical  notes,  and  very  curious  dissertations,  1680^ 
4to.  4;  "The  supplement  to  the  works  of  Theodoiriet',*^ 
168*5,  4to.  5.^^  System^ Bibliotbecse  Collegii  Pariisiehsis, 
fiocietatis  Jesu,'*  Paris,  1678,  4to;  a  very  tjsefol*  book  to 
those  who  are  employed  in  arranging  large  libraries.  * 

GAllNIER  (John  James),  ^n  ingenious  FVench  writer, 
was  bom  at  Goron  in  the  Mainle,  March  18,  1729.  'Aft^^ 
being' educated,  probably  in  hi^  own  country,  bd  came'  t& 
Paris,  without  motley  or  intei^est,  dnd  defpenditig  brttjjoti 
bif- learning.  This  soon  recommended  hitn;  however,'  to 
a  place  in  the  college  'of  Harcoiitt,  tod  in  1760  be  wai 
appointed  coadjtitor  to  the  abb£^  SelKefin  the  rby'ai  cdllege^ 
and  was  made  before  1764  Hebreir  professor,  and  cfbostsii 
a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  bellies  lettresl 
His  useful  studies  Were  ititerrupted  by  the  revolution; 
and  in  1193  he  was  compelled  t6  fly,  for  refusing  the  re*^ 
publican  oaths.  He  then  went  to  B6ugival,'^h6re  he  di^d 
in  1795.  AH  he  could  save  fron^  confis^tlb'n  Wds  hU 
library ;  but  his  friend  Lalande,  the  celebrated  astronbmer^ 
so  effectually  represented  to  the  government^  the  dis'grdce 
of  suffering  a  man  of  so  much  merit  to  want  bread,  that  si 
pension  was  granted  him.  He  wrote,  1.  "  L'Hoinnlfe'de 
lettres,**  Paris,  1764,  2  vols,  12mo,  in  which  the  niethod 
he  lays  down  to  form  a  man  of  letters  is  highly  liberal  '2Ltid 
ingenious.  "^  2.  **  Traits*  *de  Torigine  dn  gouvernemetti 
Frim^oise,**  1765,  ib.  12naol  3.  **  De  ^education  dvile,** 
1765,  l2mo.  4.  «*  De  cbriimerce  remis  asa  ptaeei'*"  ^'In 
1770  he  published  the  9th  Vol.  4t6  rff  Velly  and  ViUaret*ii 
Htstory  of  France;  begirtning  Mth  the  yeaf*i469,  and 
continuing  bis  labours  in  this  work,  produced  the  15cb  vol. 

I  Qmt  Uh*  1809-  ^  Morefi.--«KiceTOi^  vols.  XL«— SayiiOnormast. 
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in  1786,  displaying  throughout  the  whole  more  erudition 
than  his  predecessors.  He  wrote  several  papers  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  relative,  among 
other  subjects,  to  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  and 
especially  to  that  of  Plato,  of  which  he  was  perhaps  rather 
too  fond,  though  less  fanciful  than  some  modern  Platonists.* 
GARNIER  (Robert),  a  French  tragic  poet,  was  born 
at  Fert6  Bernard  in  the  province  of  Maine,  in  1534.  He 
was  designed  for  the  law,  which  he  studied  some  time  at 
Toulouse ;  but  afterwards  quitted  it  for  poetry, ,  in  which 
he  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  was  deemed  by  bis  contem* 
poraries  not  inferior  to  Sophocles  or  Euripides.  Thuanus 
says,  that  Ronsard  himself  placed  nobody  above  Garnier 
in  this  respect :  what  Ronsard  says,  however,  is  no  more 
than  that  he  greatly  improved  the  French  drama. 

Par  toi»  Garnier>  la  scene  des  Fran^is^ 
Se  change  en  or^  qui  n*etoit  que  de  hois. 

But  although  his  tragedies  were  read  with  great  pleasure 
by  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  held  in  the  highest  estimation, 
when  they  had  no  better  to  read,  upon  the. introduction  of 
a  more  refined  taste,  they  gradually  fell  into  disesteem^ 
and  now  only  serve  to  shew,  that  France,  like  other  na- 
tions, has  been  capable  of  admiring  very  indifferent  poets. 
Besides  tragedies,  he  wrote  songs,  elegies,  epistles,  eclogues, 
&c.  of  no  better  stamp.  He  died  in  1590,  after  having 
obtained  several  considerable  posts.  Seneca  the  tragedian, 
was  Garnier^s  model,  which  'single  circumstjance  may  easily 
give  the  learned  reader  an  idea  of  his  taste  and  manner. 
His  dramatic  works  were  printed  collectively  at  Lyons,  in 
one  vol.  12mo^  1597^  and  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1607.* 

GAROFALO.     SeeTISI. 

GARRARD  (Marc),  or  Gerards,  a  Flemish  painter, 
was  born  at  Bruges  in  1561,  and  practised  history,  land- 
scape, architecture,  and  portrait:  He  also  engraved,  illu* 
minated,  and  designed  for  glass-painters.  His  etchings 
for  Esop^s  fables,  and  view  of  Bruges  were  much  esteemed. 
He  came  to  England. not  long  after  the  year  1580,  and  re«- 
mained  here  until  his  death  in  )635,  having  been  painter 
to  queen  Elizabeth  and  Anne  of  Denmark.  His  works  are 
numerous,  diough  not  easily  known,  as  he  never  used  any 
peculiar  mark,     in  general  they  are  neat,  the  ruffs  and 

»  Diet.  Hist.— Month.  Rev.  vol.  XXX. 
•    '  AJorerL—Nicerop,  voL  XX Via— Diet,  Hist. 
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habits  stiff,  and  rich  with  pearls  and  other  jewels.  His 
flesh-colours  are  thin  and  light,  tending  to  a  blueish  tinc- 
ture. His  procession  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  Hunsdon- 
house  has  been  engraved  by  Vertue,  who  thought  that 
part  of  the  picture  of  sir  Thomas  More's  family  at  Burfoid 
might  have  been  completed  by  this  painter.* 

GARRICK  (David),  an  unrivalled  actor,  was  grandson 
of  Mr.  Garrick,  a  merchant  in  France,  who,  being  a  pro- 
testant,  fled  to  England  as  an  asylum,  Opon  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  ;  and  son  of  Peter  Garrick, 
who  obtained  a  captain's  commission  in  the  army,  and 
generally  resided  at  Lichfield.  Peter  Garrick  was  on  a 
recruiting  party  in  Hereford,  when  his  son  David  was  born  ; 
and,  as  appears  by  the  register  of  AH-saints  in  that  city, 
•  baptized  Feb.  28,  1716.  His  mother  was  Ai'abella,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Clough,  one  of  the  vicars  in  Lichfield  cathedral. 
At  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school  at 
Lichfield ;  but,  though  remarkable  for  declining  puerile 
diversions,  did  not  apply  himself  with  any  assiduity  to  his 
books.  He  had  conceived  an  early  passion  for  theatrical 
representation  ;  and,  at  little  more  than  eleven  years  of  a^-e, 
procured  **The  Recruiting  Officer"  to  be  acted  by  youn<r 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  himself  performing  the  part  of  ser- 
jeat  Kite.  From  school  he  went  on  invitation  to  an  uncle, 
a  wine-merchant,  at  Lisbon;  but  returning  shortly  to 
Lichfield,  he  was  sent  once  more  to  the  grammar-school, 
where,  however,  he  did  not  make  any  considerable  pro- 
gress in  learning. 

About  tlie  beginning  of  1735,  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Samuel  Johnson,  undertook  to  instruct  some  young  gen- 
tlemen of  Lichfield  in  the  belles  lettres ;  and  David  Gar- 
rick, then  turned  eighteen,  became  one  of  his  scholars,  or 
(to  speak  more  properly)  bis  friend  and  companion.  But 
the  master,'  however  qualified,  was  not  more  disposed  to 
teach,  than  Garrick  was  to  learn;  and,  therefore,  both 
growing  weary,  after  a  trial  of  six  months,  agreed  to  try 
their  fortunes  in  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Walmsley,  register 
of  the  ecclesiastical  court  at  Lichfield,  a  gentleman  much 
respected,  and  of  considerable  fortune,  was  Garrick's 
friend  upon  this  occasion,  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Col- 
son,  an  eminent  chathematician,  to  be  boarded  and  in- 
structed by  him  in  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  polite 
.  •  •  •  ' 

1  Walpols's  Aoeodotes^  wbere  are  a  few  other  particulars  of  ihi»>ai>tHst. ' 
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learningj  with  a  view  of  .being  sent  within  twqt  or  (lire* 
years  to  the  Templ^,  and  bred  to,  the  law.  Bift  wheo 
Garrick  arrived  in  Xondon^  he.  found  that  ,h\3  finauce^ 
>6uld  not  stifBce  to  put  him  under  Mr..ColsQn|.^^l  the 
death  of  his  gncle ;,  who,  about  1737^. left  f'ortugal,.  an<^ 
died  in  London  soon  after^  .He  bequeathed  his.iiepbew 
'iboo/.  with  the  interest  Cff  whicb^  he  prudently  epnbriiced 
the  means  of  sicquiring  ,u^.eful  knowledge^  u,pder  Mr.  poi- 
son, liis  proficiency,.l)owqv€ry  in  mathematics  andphi? 
)osophy  was  pot  e;xteusive  ^  his  mind  was  sti}L  theatjrically 
disposed^  and,  ooth  faUier  s^nd  .mother  living ^but  a  short 
time  after,  be  gave  hip^ejjf  up  to  JxU  darling  passjion  fof 
acting ;.  from,  vyjiichj^  .says  bis  historian,  ^*  nothing  biit  hi^ 
tenderness  fqir  so  de/^r.,^j'eliafipu  as  a  njother  badjijither^ 
restrained  him^*V  Ijuring  the  short  interyali  hqw^yer^  be- 
tween his  mpth^i^r^.s  <^e^t^  and  ^his,  commencing  con^edisiQy 
be  engaged  ip.  the  wiiie  tr^dcj,  with  his  brother  Peter  Gar- 
rick ;  and  th^y  l^ir^d  vaults  iiiJDurham-yard.  ^  ^,,.,  ^  , 
.  Wiieii  be  bad  at  lep^gtl^  formed  bis  final  resolutiof)^  1^ 
prepared  himself  in  ear^^st.  for  that  ^ploymei^it,  he  ,8^ 
ardently  loved,  and  in  which  be  so. eminently  es;cellQd| 
He  was  frequently  ib  tne  cfinpany  of .  the  i^o^t  ^di^irea 
actors;  he  ob trained  introductions  to  t;he  ^anag^r^  of  t^i^ 
theatres;  be^^fieji.bi^  talent  in  rec^itifig  pajrjipi^lar  apd.faf 
vourite  portions  oJT  plays ;  and  sometimes  wrote  criticisms 
upon  the  actipn  and  elocution  of  the  players.  His,d\Pidenc^ 
however,  withheld  him  from  trying  his  strength, aj;  ^r^  uppQ 
a  London  theat^^:  he  thought  jthe  hazard  too  grQa(;,;apa 
therefoire  coiqiiienced.  his  novicj^te  in  acting,  witb^  ^  i^oipt 


pany  pf  players  then  ready  tp  set  out  for  Ipswich,  .uj94^F 
the  airection  of  JVtr.  j^ifiai^d  9fid  JM^r.  Dun^tall,  .in,^e  sjiup^ 
ikkr  of  174l^  ,  Tl^e  first  e%ff  of  his  th^s^uri^^^l  taj^to  wiis 
exeyted  iq  Abpan,^,  in/^.prponpio;",  fina  met  ifiU^  ap:i 
j^Jaupe  equi^l  to  Ins  most  sapguine  desire^s,  ]uode]r  .tb^ 
asisuined  "^"?.^,9i  ^^X^dal,  ^be  not  pn^y  ^tcid  a^  yarij^ty.ci 
characters  iii  plays,  particularly  ,Chamont  in  tb^  *.<  Qtfibf^iv^! 
captain  Brazen  in  the  **  Recruiting  Oificer,^'  .and  sir  ilany 
Wildair;.  but  he  likewise  attempted  the  act^v^.fe^ts  of  the 
harlequin.  In  every  essay  he  was  gratified  with  .f  PQstaut 
and  loud  applause,  and  Ipswich  has  alv^^s  boa^fed  of 
fiaving  first  seen  and  encouraged  this  mieiiV)i:^|il^ACtoi;  .  . 
Having  thus  tried  his  powers  before  a  provincial  au- 
dienpe^.  and  taken  all  the  necessary  steps  for  a  iLbn^on 
stage,  he  made  his  appearance  at  Goodman^s-fieldsi  Oct^ 
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l^  17  4 1 9  when  h^  acted  Richard  HI.  for  th^  ^rst  ^ioiis^ 
His  a^tinfg  wa^  ^attended  with  the  loudest  acclaixiatipns  of 
apphiuse ;  and  his  fame  was  so  quickiy  propagated  tbrQUgh 
the  town,  that  the  more  established  theatres  of  Drpryrla^ie 
and  Goirent- garden  were  deserted.  The  inoabitants  of  the 
most  polite  parts  of  the  town  wer$  drawn  after  him  ;  and 
Gooamah*8-6eIds  were  full  of  the  splendor  of  St  James*^  and 
Grosvenor-sq[uare*  We  must  not  wonder,  that  the  jilayers 
were  the  last  to  admire  this  rising  genius ;  who^  according 
to  his  bibgrapher  (and  sujrely  he  miust  know),  *^  are  more 
fiable  to  envy. and  jealousy  tba^n  persons  of  most  other  prp* 
fessions/'  and  Quin  and  Gibber  could  not  ,conqeal  their 
uneasioesks  and  disgust  at  hU  great  success.  The  patentees 
^Uo  of  Drury-lane  and  Covent-garden  were,  seriously 
alarmed  at  the  great  deficiency  in  .the  repeipts  of  theiv 
bouses,  and  at  the  crouds  which  constantly  fiUecl  the  thea*r 
tre  of  Goodihan's-field^ ;  for  Giiiard,  the  mansiger  there; 
haying  found  his  advantage  from  Garrick!s  Acting, .  had  ad-* 
mitted  hkn  to  a  full  moiety  of  the  profits ;  and  Garrick^ 
^n  consequeni^e  of  hia  beihg  perpetually  {idmired,  acted 
almost  every  night.  Nay^  to  a  long  and  fatigui|n^  charac^ 
%er  in  the  play,  he  wbuld  frequently  add  another  in  the 
farce.  Those  patentees^  therefore,  uhited  their  efforts,,  to 
destroy  the  new-raised  seat  of  theatrical  empire,  and  fov 
this  pur{>ose  intedded  to  have  recourse  to  law..  An  acit  of 
parliament,  the  tith  of  (jreorge  II.  co-operated  with  their 
endes^vours ;  which  were  further  aided  by  sir  John  Barnard, 
who,  for  some  reasons,  was  incensed  against  the  comedians 
of  Goodman's-fields ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Garrick 
entered  into  an  agreenient  with  Fleetwood,  patentee  of 
DruryJafae^  for  500/.  a-year ;  and  Giifard  and  his  wife^ 
soon  after,  niad^  the  best  terms  they  could  with  the  sam^ 
proprietor*  During  the  tinie  of  Garrick^s  acting  in  Good.-* 
Bian's-fields,  he  brought  on  thei^tage  two  dramatic  pieces 
**  The  Lying  Valet,  a  Farce  ;**  and  a  dramatic  satire, 
called  <*  Lethe  ;*'  vfrhich  are  still  acted  with  applause.  The 
latter  was  written  before  he  commenced  actpr. 

Garrick*s  fame  was  now  so  extended,  that  an  invitation^ 
upon  very  profitable  conditions,  was  sent  him  xo  act  iti 
Dublki,  daring  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Augiist, 
1742;  it'hicb  invitation  he  accepted,  and  went,  accom^ 
paoied  by  Mrs.  Woffia^ton.  His  success  there  exceeded 
bM  imagination;  he  was  caressed  by  all  ranks  as  a.prodigjr 
of  theatrical  accomplishment ;  and  the  playhouse  was  so 
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crouded  during  this  hot  season,  tbat  a  very  mortal  fever 
was  produced,  which  was  called  Garrick^s  fever.  He  r^-' 
turned  to  London  before  the  winter,  and  attended  closely 
to  his  theatrical  profession,  in  which  he  was  now  irrevoca- 
bly fixed.  To  pursue  the  particulars  of  bis  life  through 
this  would  be  to  give  an  history  of  the  stage ;  for  which, 
we  rather  choose,  and  it  is  more  consistent  with  our  plan, 
to  refer  to  Davies's  very  minute  account. 

Id  April  1747  be  became  joint-patentee  of  Drury-lane 
theatre  with  Mr.  Lacy.  July  1749,  he  was  married  to 
mademoiselle  Viletti ;  and,  as  if  he  apprehended  that  this 
change  of  condition  would  expose  him  to  some  sarcastical 
wit,  be  endeavoured  to  anticipate  it,  by  procuring  his 
friend  Mr.  Edward  Moore,  to  write  a  diverting  poem  upon 
bis  marriage.  In  truth  this  guarding  against  distant  ridi- 
cule, and  warding  off  apprehended  censure,  was  a  favourite 
peculiarity  with  him  through  life.  When  be  first  acted 
Macbeth,  he  was  so  alarmed  with  the  fears  of  critical  exa- 
mination upon  his  new  manner,  that  during  his  preparation 
for  the  character,  be  devoted  some  part  of  bis  time  to  write 
an  humourous  pamphlet  upon  the  subject.  It  was  called, 
*^  An  Essay  on  Acting ;  in  which  will  be  considered,  the 
mimical  behaviour  of  a  certain  fashionable  faulty  actor; 
&c.  To  which  will  be  added,  a  short  criticism  on  bis  act-* 
4ng  Macbeth." 

In  1763,  he  undertook  a  journey  into  Italy,  and  set  out 
for  Dover,  in  his  way  to  Calais,  Sept.  17.  His  historian 
assigns  several  causes  of  this  excursion,  and  among  the 
chief,  the  prevalence  of  Covent-garden  theatre  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Beard,  the  singer ;  but  the  real  cause 
probably  was,  the  indifferent  health  of  himself  and  Mrs. 
Garrick,  to  the  latter  of  whom  the  baths  of  Padua  were 
afterwards  of  service.  During  bis  travels,  be  gave  fre- 
quent proofs  of  bis  theatrical  talents ;  and  be  readily  com* 
plied  with  requests  of  that  kind,  because  indeed  nothing 
was  more  easy  to  him.  He  could^  without  the  least  pre- 
paration, transform  himself  into  any  character,  tragic  or 
comic,  and  seize  instantaneously  upon  any  passion  of  tbe 
human  mind.  He  exhibited  before  the  duke  of  Parma, 
by  reciting  a  soliloquy  of  Macbeth ;  and  bad  friendly  con-' 
tests  with  tbe  celebrated  mademoiselle  Clairon  at  Paris. 
He  saw  this  actress  when  he  paid  his  fitst  visit  to  Pari^  i)i 
1752^  and  though  mademoiselle  Dumesnil  was  then  the 
favourite  actress  of  the  French  theatre^  he  ventured  to 
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|>roiiounce  that  Clairon  would  excel  all  competitors ;  which 
prediction  was  fulfilled. 

After  he  had  been  abroad  about  a  year  and  a  half,  he 
turned  his  thoughts  homewards ;  and  arrived  in  London  m 
April  1765.     But,  before  he  set  out  from  Calais,  be  put 
in  practice  his  usual  method  of  preventing  censure,  and 
blunting  the  edge  of  ridicule,  by  anticipation,  in  a  poem 
called  <<  The  Sick  Monkey/^  which  he  got  a  friend  to 
print  in    London,  to  prepare  his  reception  there.     The 
plan  of  it  was,  the  talk  and  censure  of  other  animab  and 
reptiles  on  him  and  his  travels.     Wretched^  surely,  must 
1>e  the  life  of  a  man  exposed  continually  to  public  inspec- 
tion, if  thus  afraid  of  censure  and  ridicule,  and  afraid  with 
so  little  reason.     In  the  mean  time  the  piece  died  still- 
bom  ;  and  his  hbtorian  says,  **  is  among  the  few  things 
he  wrote,  which  one  would  wish  not  to  remember.''     After 
his  return,  he  was  not  so  constantly  employed  as  formerly 
in  the  fatigues  of  acting;  he  had  now  more  leisure  to 
apply  himself  in  writing;  and  in  a  few  months  he  produced 
two  dramatic  pieces. 

'    In  1769  he  projected  and  conducted  the  memorable  Jur 
bilee  at  Stratford,  in  honour  of  Shakspeare ;  so  much  ad« 
mired  by  some,  and  so  much  and  so  justly  ridiculed  by 
others.     The  iaccount  of  it,  by  his  biographer,  is  curious, 
under  more  points  of  view  than  one.     On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Lacy,  in  1773,  the  whole  management  of  the  theatre  de- 
volved on  him.     He  was  now  advanced  in  years ;  he  had 
be^n  much  afflicted  with  chronical  disorders;  sometimes 
with  the  gout,  oftener  with  the  stone :  for  relief  from  the 
latter  of  which,  he  had  used  lixiviums  and  other  soap  me- 
dicines,   which  in   reality  hurt  him.      Yet    his    friends 
thought  that  a  retirement  from  the  stage,  while  he  pre- . 
served  a  moderate  share  of.  health  and  spirits,  would  b^ 
more  unfriendly  to  him,  than  the  prosecution  of  a  business, 
which  he  could  make  rather  a  matter  of  amusement,  than 
a  toilsome  imposition.     Accordingly,  he  continued  upon 
xhe  stage  some  time  after ;  but  finally  left  it  in  June  1776, 
and  disposed  of  his  moiety  of  the  patent  to  messieurs  She- 
ridan, Linley,  and  Ford,  for  35,000/.     In  Christmas,  1778, 
when  upon  a  vidit  at  eavl  Spencer^s  in  the  country,  he  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  his  old  disorder ;  but  recovered  so  far, 
as  to  venture  upon  his  journey  home,  where  he  arrived,  at 
his  house  in  the  Adelphi,  Jan.  15,   1779.     7'he  next  day, 
he  sent  for  his  apothecapy,  who  found  him  dressing  hixii- 
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,  self,  and  seemingly  in  good  health ;  but  somewhat  alaimedy 
that  he  had  not  for  many  hours  discharged  any  urine/cen*- 
<^ttary  to  his  usual  habit.    The  disorder  was*  incessantly 
gaining  ground,  and  brought  on  a  stupor,  which  increased 
-gradually  to'  the  time  of  his  death.     This  happened  JaA. 
'20,  without  a  groan.     The  celebrated  surgeon  Mr.  Pott 
-pronounced  his  disease  to  be  a  paUy  of  the  kidneys.     His 
body  was  interred  with  great  magnificence  in  Westminster- 
abbey,  and  in  1797  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  ,me^ 
/mory,  at  the  expence  of  a  private  friend.     Garrick  is-sup^ 
posed  to  have  died  worth  140*000/. 

Mr.  Garrick  in  his  person  was  low,  yet  well-shaped  and 

.neatly  proportioned,  and,  having  added  the  qualifications 

.of  dancing  and  fencing  to  his  natural  gentility  of  manner, 

his  deportment  was  constantly  easy  and  engaging.     Hfs 

complexion  was  dark,  and  the  features  of  his  face,  wbicb 

were  pleasingly  regular,  were  animated  by  a  full  bUck  eye, 

brilliant  and  penetrating.     His  voice  was  clear,  melodicmi^ 

{and  commanding^  with  a  great  compass  of  variety;  and, 

from  Mr.  Garrick's  judicious  manner  of  conducting  it,  en^ 

joyed  'that  articulation  and  {Piercing  distinctness,  which 

rendered  it  equally  intelligible,  eveii  to  the  most  distant 

parts  of  an  audience,  in  the  gentle  whispers  of  murmuring 

love,  the  half-smothered  accents  of  infelt  passion,  or  tte 

profe^ded  and  sometimes  aukward  concealments    of  an 

aside  speech  in  comedy^  as  in  the  rants  of  rage,  the  darings 

rof  despair,  or  all  the  open  violence  of  tragical  enthusiasm. 

'As  to  his  particular  fort  or  superior  cast  in  acti^ig,  it 

.would  be  perhaps  as  difficult  to  determine  it,  as  it  wduld 

be  minutely  to  describe  his  several  excellenctes  in  the  very 

different  casts  in  which  he  at  different  times  thought  prd>- 

.per  to  appear.     Particular  superiority  was  swallowed  tip 

in  bis  universality ;  and  although  it. was  someiimea  cod- 

tended,  that  there  were  performers  equal  t^  bimin  tbetr 

u)wn  respective  forts  of  playing,  yet  even  their  partizaos 

4;ould  tiot  deny  that  there  never  existed  any  one  perfiirm^ 

that  came  near  hk  excellence  in  so  great  a  variety  ofpsais^ 

rTragedy,  comedy^  and  farce,  the  lover  and  the  hero,  the 

jealous  Imsband   who  suspects  his  wife^s  virtue  witho^jk 

^ause,  and  the  thoughtless  lively  rake  who  attacks  it  withoUft 

design,  were  all  alike  open  to  lus  imitation,  and  all  alike 

did  honour  to  his  execution.     Ev^ry  passion  of  the  ht^vtaiiDL 

breast  seemed  subjected  to  his  powers  of  expression^;  "Dii;^^ 

:even  time  itself  appeared  to  stand  still  or  advance  a»  h« 
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would  have  it.  Rage  and  ridicule,  doubt  and  'despair^ 
iransport  and  tenderness,  compassion  and  contempt,  love^ 
jealousy,  fear,  fury,  and  simplicity,  all  took  in  turn  posr 
session  of  his  features,  while  each  of  them  ii^  turn  appeared 
to  be  the  sole  possessor  of  those  features.  One  night  old 
age  sat  on  his  countenance,  as  if  the  wrinjkles  she  had 
stanipt  there  were  indelible ;  the  next  the  gaiety  and  blopioi 
of  youth  seemed  to  overspread  his  face,  and  smooth  eveo 
those  marks  which  time  and  muscular  coaformation  migb^ 
have  really  made  there.  I'hese  truths  were  acknowledged 
by  all  who  saw  him  in  the  several  characters  of  Lear  or 
.Hamlet,  Richard,  Dorics,  Romeo,  or  Lustgnan ;  .in  his 
Ranger,  Bays, .  Pcug^er,  Kitely,  Brute,  or  Benedict.  In 
short,  nature,  the  mistress  from  whom  alone  this  great  per- 
former borrowed  all  his  les^sons,  being  in  herself  inexhausti- 
ble, and  her  variations  not  to  be  numbered,  it  is  by  no 
paeans  surprizing^,  that  this,  her  darling  son,  should  6nd 
an  unlimited  scope  for  change  and  diversity  in  bis  manner 
of  copyipg  from  her  various  productions ;  and,  as  if  she 
had  from  !his  cradle  marked  him  out  fpr  her  truest  repror 
sentative,  she  bestowed  on  him  such  powers  of  expjressipiji 
in  %he  muscles  of  his  face,  as  no  performer,  ever  yet  pos- 
sessed ;  not  only  for  the  display  of  a  single  passion,  but  also 
for  ihe  combination  of  those  various  canflicts  with  which 

•  4 

the  human  breast  at  times  is  fraught;  so  that  in  his  coun« 
tenance,  even  when  his  lips  were  silent,  his  meaning  stoo^ 
poiirtrayed  in  characters  too  legible  for  any  to  mistake  it. 

.His  conduct  as  a  manager,  and  his  private  character,  have 

been  variously  estimated.     No  .man  perhaps  had   more 

friends,  or  more  admirers,  but  he  could  not  fail  to  create 

enemies  by  a  superiority  which  so  frequently  bid  defiance 

to  riyalsbip.     On  the  other  hand  it  is  allowed  that  as  be 

excelled  all  other  performers  in  dramatic  merit,  so  he  also 

excdled  them  in  jealousy  of  fame.     This  seems  to  have 

l^ccompanied  him  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and 

for.mea  a  perpetual  source  of  uneasiness  to  himself,  ^nd 

^ridicule  tQ  bis 'enemies.     As  by  his  vast  riches  he  ^ad  tho^ 

tpower  of  doing  good,  bis  liberality  has  been  asserted  by 

one  party,  and  denied  by  another.     But  it  is  iioipossible  to 

.refuse -credit  to  the  many  instances  of  generosity  which  his 

.JiH^raphers  have  produced,  and  as  impossible  to  recoQcile 

Ihem  with  the  common  notions  of  avarice.     This,  however^ 

':atid  other  questbns  respecting  the  public  and  private  eh!i« 

jrapter  of  Gafrick,  will  be  found  amply  discusseJ  In  f^ 

X  2 
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references.  Ag  a  performer  it  has  been  again  and  agafaH 
daid,  that  we  **  shall  ne'er  look  on  his  like  again/'  ft  sen- 
tence sufficiently  mortifying  to  the  lovers  of  the  drama, 
but  wbich  perhaps  may  be  confirmed  without  any  positive 
defect  ill  the  merit  of  his  successors.  If  another  Garrick 
in  all  respects  equal  to  the  former  should  appear,  and  we 
may  form  the  supposition,  there  would  always  be  an  tn- 
distinct,  traditumary  idea  of  the  original  English  Roscius, 
which  would  obstruct  the  fame  of  a  new  candidate.  The 
idea  of  Garrick  must  soon  become  of  this  description,  a^ 
the  generations  who  admired  him  are  fast  decaying,  and  i if 
a  few  years  criticism  will  be  able  to  do  no  more  than  strike 
a  balance  between  the  contending  opinions  of  his  friends 
and  foes. 

As  a  writer,  Garrick  claims  but  a  second  place.  There 
is  in  the  Biog.  Dramatica  a  list  of  about  forty  dratnatie 
pieces,  some  original,  but  chiefly  alterations  of  old  plays, 
or  light  temporary  pieces.  Besides  these  he  wrote  some 
minor  poems,  and  a  vast  number  of  prologues  and  epi^ 
logues.  The  general  character  of  all  these  is  vivacity, 
neatness,  and  a  happy  adaptation  to  the  occasion. ' 

GARSAULT  (Francis  Alexakder  de),  was  grandson 
of  M.  de  Garsault,  groom  of  the  king's  grand  stable,  whom 
M.  de  Colbert  made  inspector  general  of  the  studs 
throughout  the  kingdom  in  1663.  His  uncle  was  captain 
of  the  king's  studs,  and  he  was  appointed  captain  in  rever- 
sion, but  did  not  succeed  to  the  place;  he  nevertheless 
paid  much  attention  to  horses,  and  was  by  that  means  qua- 
lified to  publish  his  *<  Nouveau  parfait  Marechal,''  the 
fourth  edition  of  which  is,  1 770,  4to.  It  is  the  best  French 
work  on  that  subject;  nor  has  it  been  exceeded  by  any 
that  have  since  appeared.  M.  de  Garsault  had  before 
translated  Snape*«  "  Anatomy  of  a  Horse**  from  the  Eng- 
lish, which  translation  appeared  in  1737,  4to.  In  1756  be 
published  his  treatise  on  carriages,  including  a  description 
of  a  coach  that  cannot  be  overturned  ;  which  he  made  use 
of  a  long  time.  "  Le  Guide  du  Cavalier,'*  1769,  \2niOj 
is  the  last  work  published  on  horses  by  this  author;  he 
afterwards  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  painting,  engntv- 
rng,  and  Several  other  works ;  as  '*  les  Faits  des  Causes 
celebres,'*  12mo;  ^<  le  Notionaire  de  ce  qu*il  y  a  de  plaa 
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iAli}e  dMs  lea  Coonoissancea  acqaiaea»**  8yo.  He  wrote 
aliQ  ID  the  cQllectioQ  f)f  the  academy  of  tbe  aciences,  the 
arta  of  the  tennU-racket  •  maker^  tbe  peruke-ioaker»  th^ 
tliylor,  tbe  aempslresa,  tbe  sbeemaker,  tbe  harnesa-maker, 
the  wller^  and  |l  collection  of  planta  engraved,  in  4  vois,  8vo« 
A-.palay  brought  bim  ioiaenaibly  to  bia  grave,  November 
1778,  at  (be  age  of  85.  * 

GARTH  (Sir  Samubl),  a  celebrated  poet  and  pbyaician,. 
%aa  born  of  a  good  family  in  Yorkahire,  and  aent  from 
acbool  to  Peter-bouse-college  in  Cambridge;  where  mak- 
iug^  choice  of  physic  for  bia  profession,  be  acquainted  bim«- 
telf  with  tbe  fundamental  principles  and  preparatory  re-* 
quitttea  of  that  uwwful  science*  At  tbe  same  time  he  bad 
an  admirable  genius  and  taste  for  polite  literature ;  and^ 
beiof^  moeb  delighted  witb  -those  studies,  he  continued  at 
college, .  employing  bis  leisure  hours  in  that  way^  till  h« 
took  the  di^gree  of  M,  D.  July  7,  169L  Soon  after  tbis^ 
resolving  to  undertake  tbe  practice  of  his  profession  it^ 
London,  he  offered  himself  a  candidate  to  tbe  college  of 
physicians.;  and,  being  examined  March  12,  1691-3,  was 
SMimitted  fellow  June,  26tb  following. 
,..Tbe  college  at  this  time  was  engaged  in*  that  charitable 
pccgect,  of  prescribing  to  tbe.sick  poor  *  gratis,  and  fur« 
^inhing  them  also  witb  medicines  at  prime  cost.  Tbe 
foundation  of  this  chanty  was  first  begun  by  an  unanimous 
TOte.paas^d  Jul^  2S,  1687,.  ordering  all  their  members  to 
gir^.  their,  advioe  gratis,  te  all  their  sick  neighbouring 
poori .  when  desired,  within  the  city  of  London,  or  seven 
miles  .rouii4-  Wii;h  tbe  yiew  of  reoderuig  this  vote  nord 
i^ffieif^tMal,  pmoth^r  was  passed  August  13,  1688,  that  tbtf 
ksbotatoryj^f  the  college:  should  be  fitted  up  for  preparing 
modicines  for  tbie.  poofi  and  also  ^e  room  adjoining,  for 
adndpofiloiyi  But  the  apothecaries  found  means  to  raise 
a;  party  afterwir<)s  m  tk^  college  against  it;  so  that  tbe 
design  could  wu  be  carried  into  execution.  Tbe  coillege 
was  ID  this  .^ml>ipiled  statei  when  our  author  became  a 
£sllow ;  mul-eoiu:4rring  heartily  witb  those  members  who 
I'eBolxedy.  noiwitbstaiKUttg  the  disooeragementis  tbey.»et 
fdnbf.toprMiate'the^caerity^  an  order  was  made  by  the 
iinanimous  consent  of  tbe  society  in  1694,  requiring  strict 

^  •  e  By  nifeT*or  W«e  if«defstftdd  iruch  «f  the  pat ish  ♦tttt-e'th*^  dwfelf,  to  wfctcA 
asbyott^teeTtli(iaftM(»ftl^rtbeingtflo,  wefrd  added  tt|e  <iburchwardeni  and 
'Sifiitd  by-'tlw  rector»  Tisar,  or  Jurats    <rreilwen. 

*  Diet  Hii^t.  de  L*ATOcat.  . 
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obedience  from  all  their  members  to  the  order  of  IBM* 
This  new  order  was  presented  to  the  City  on  June  IS^* 
1695,  for  their  assistance ;  but  this  too  being  defeated  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  common-council  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  college,  Dec.  22,  1696, 
for  a  subscription  by  the  fellows,  candidates,*  and  licen« 
tiates,  for  carrying  on  the  charity,  by  preparing  medicines 
in  a  proper  dispensatory  for  that  purpose. 
'  In  the  same  year.  Dr.  Garth,  detesting  the  behaviour  of 
the  apothecaries,  as  well  as  of  some  members  of  the  foculty 
in  this  afiuir,  resolved  to  expose  them,  whicl)  he  accord* 
ingly  exectited,  with  peculiar  spirit  and  vivacity,  in  his 
admirable  poem  entitled  ^^  The  Dispensary.**  The  first 
edition  came  out  in  1699,^  and  it  went  through. three  im« 
pressions  in  a  few  months.  This  extraordinary  encourage- 
nient  induced  him  to  make  several  improvements  in  it; 
and,  in  1706,  he  published  tbe  sixth  edition,  with  several 
descriptions  and  episodes  never  before  printed  ^.  In  1697 
he  spoke  the  annual  speech  in  Latin  before  the  college,  on 
St.  Luke's  day ;  which  being  soon  after  published,  left  it 
doubtful,  whether  the  poet  or  the  orator  was  most  to  be 
admired.  In  his  poem  he  exposed,  in  good  satire,  the 
false  and  mean-spirited  brethren  of  the  faculty.  In  the' 
oration,  he  ridiculed  the  multiferious  classes  of  the  quacks, 
with  spirit,  and  not  without  humour. 

So  much  literary  merit  did  not  fail  to  gain  him  great 
reputation  as  a  polite  scholar,  and  procured  bitn  admit- 
tance  into  the  company  and  friendship  of  most  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  both  sexes ;  who  being  inclined  by 
bis  agreeable  conversation  to  try  bis  skill  in  bis  profeaaion, 
were  still  itxMre  pleased  to  find  him  answer  their  wishes 
and  expectations.  By  tfuch  mtens  he  came  into  vast  pnc«> 
tice,  and  endeared  himself  to  his  patients  by  his  polite* 
ne&s,  agreeable  conversation,  generosity,  and  great  good« 
nature.  *  It  was  these  last  qualities  that'  prompted  him  in 
170rto  provide  a  suitable  interment  for  the  abamefaUy 
abandoned  corpse  of  Dryden ;  which  he  caused  to  be 
brought  to  the  college  of  physicians,  proposed  and  encou* 
raged  by  his  own  example  a  subscription  for  defmying  ihe 

^  •  • 

*  Pope  obserreil  that  the  Diipcntary  somathiBf  of  poetical  ardour;  and  baiof 

aad  beea  corrected  in  eTCry  edition,  no  lonfcr  tupporkedby  aooklent^and 

and  tbat  avery  change  was  an  improTe.  extrintic  popninrity*.  has  fcaiotfy  btna 

inent.    Dr.  Johnson,  hoveTcr,  adds»  nble  W  soppor^^tstlC  . 
irat  witbnnt  rtasoa,  that  it  ttill  wants 
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1 

dtpence-ofa  funeral,  pronounced  a  suitable  ofalton-  over' 
^  Ule  femains  of  the  great  poet,  and  afterwards  attended  the: 
acdem&ity  from  Warwick-lane  to  Westminster-abbey.  1 1  is^ 
eommonly  observed,  that  the  makingof  a  man's  fortune  is  ^e<% 
nerally  mowing  to  some  one  lucky  incident ;  and  nothing  was' 
perhaps  of  more  service  in  that  respect  to  Dr.  Garth,.  thanP 
ibe.  opportunity  he  had  of  shewing  his  true  character  by* 
this  memorable  act  of  generosity. 

•  Id  bis  Harveian  speech  he  had  stepped  a  little  aside 
fjtom  the  principal  subject^  to  introduce  a  panegyric  on' 
kiug  William,  and  to  record  the  blessings  of  the  revolution; 
The  address  is  warm  and  glowing ;  and  to  shew  that  his^ 
iiaiid  and  heart  went  together,  he  entered  with  the  first 
members  who  formed  the  famous  Kit--Kat  club,  which* 
eonsisted  of  above  thirty  noblemen  and  gentlemen^  and 
was  erected  in  1703,  purely  with  the  design  of  distinr 
gtttsbing  themselves  by  an  active  zeal  for  the  protestant' 
wocession  in  the  bouse  of  Hanover^.  Tiie  design  of 
^ese  gentlemen  to  recommend  and  encourage  loyalty,  by 
the  pojverful  infiuence  of  pleasantry,  wit,  and. humour, 
furoisbed  Dr.  Garth  with  an  opportunity  of  distingaisfamg 
^bknself  among  the  most  eminent  in  those  qualities,  by  the 
extempore,  epigrams  he  made  upon  the-  toasts  of  the  club, 
.  vbipb.  were  inscribed  on  their  drinking-glasses. 

In  p(^itics,  Dr.  Garth  i?fas  prompted  not  more  by 
*go^  sense  than  by  good  disposition,  to  make  his  muse 
*  mbservient  to  bis  interest,  only  by  proceeding  uniformly 
*ki  '<ile  f  same. .  road,  without  any-  malignant  deviations. 
Thus,  as  he  had  enjoyed  the  sunshine  of  the  court 
.^fiog  lord  :Godolphin's  administration  in  queen  Anne's 
«l»tgf)^iliiilt  .minister  bad 'the  pleasure  to  find  him  among 
^iko  fifiil;^£  those  who  paid  the  muse's  tribute  on  the 
*ifm9wse  M  his  fortttne  in  1710;  and  in  the  same  un* 
'^fdiangfliabie  spirit,  when  both  the  sense  and  poetry. of 
:  tim  jsddress  M^ere jsttad^ed  by  Prior  with  all  the  outrage 
'>  ^:>p«Kty .virulence^ '  be  took  no  notice  of  it ;  but  had  the 
'• -iajttsfaptton  to  see  .an  jHnanswerable  defence  made  for  him 
-  l>y-:AddispD< :  The/ti^kt  indeed,  was  easy,  and  that  elegant 
.  writer  io  febe  concluaioD  of  it  observes^  that  the  same  person 

:•    '   •  d^yer't  Life  of  qaeen  Aiuic.   The     wiUi  tarts»  and  other  articfefl  f«r  the 

'    same  of  Kit-Kat  was  Ukea  from  oiie     table.    Jacob  ToDSon  was  their  sec|re- 

'    Cbrfstoj^er  Kat,-  a  pastry-'cook,  near  •  tary,*  and  in  virtue  of  that  offlee,  be- 

^le^yevttiii  Kiiif-eti»et,^Veetniinster.,    came  poss^Me^  of  the  pictures  of,  ail 

where  they  met,  who  o(tea  served  thein    the  original  members  of  that  club^i 
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wbb  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  be  virho  wmte  die^'  &b^ 
peDsary"  was  no  poet^  will  very  suddenly  undertake  t^ 
iheif  that  he  who  gained  the  battle  of  Blenheim^  was  na 
generaL  Theice  was,  indeed,  no  tteed  of  a  piophetie 
apirit  to  inspire  the  prediction.  It  was  written  in  Sept; 
1710;  and  the  following  year,  in  Deoember,  tbedokeof 
Marlborough  was  removed  from  all  his  places,  and  havings 
obtained  leave  to  go  abroad,  embarked  at  Dover  for  Od«' 
tend,  Nov.  30,  1712.  Dr.  Garth  had  lived  in  the  particu- 
lar favour  and  esteem  of  this  great  man  while  in  power, 
and  when  be  was  out  of  power  be  lammited  in  elegant  verse, 
bis  disgrace  and  voluntary  exile. 

In  the  mean  time,  with  the  same  feelings,  he  bad  writ^' 
ten  a  dedication  for  an  intended  edition  oJF  Lucretius^  in 
1.711,  to  bis  late  majesty  king  Geoige  L  then  elector  of 
Brunswick ;  and  on  the  accession  of  that  prince  to  the 
throne,  had  the  honour  of  being  knighted  with  the  duke 
of  Marlborough's  sword,  was  appointed  king*s  pbyaioiaii 
in  ordinary,  and  physician  general  to  the  army.  These 
were  no  more  than  just  rewards  even  of  his  medical  merit; 
He  bad  gone  through  the  oi&ce  of  censor  'of  the  college  in 
1702,  and  bad  practised  always  with  great  reputaUon,  aad 
a  strict  regard  to  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  faculty; 
never  stooping  to  prostitute  the  dignity  of  his  pmfession^ 
through  mean  and  sordid  views  of  self-interest,  by  courting 
even  the  most  popular  and  wealthy  apothecaries.  In  a 
steady  adherence  to  this  noble  prindjde,  be  concurred 
with  the  much  celebrated  Dr.  RadclifFe,  with  whom  ke  waa 
also  often  joined  in  physical  consultations. 

Garth  had  a  very  extensive  practice,  but  was  ettreamlf 
moderate  in  bis  views  of  advancing  his  own  fortime ;  hte 
humanity  and  good-nature  inolining  him  more  to  make  nee 
of  the  great  interest  be  bad  with  persons  in  power,  for  the 
siipport>and  encouragement  of  other  men  of  letteta.  Wm 
chose  ^o  live  with  the  gnat. in  that  degree.of  indepeadea^ 
and  freedom,  which  became  a  man  possessed  of  a  t opener 
genia%  ef  wEbicb  be  was  daily  giving  firesh  proofii  to  the 
public^  One  of  these  was  addressed  to  the  late  duke  of 
Newcastle,  in  1715,  «ntided  <<  Claremoot;'*  being  milK^ 
ten  on  the  occasion  of  giving  that  name  to  a  villa  belongine 
to^  that  nobleman,  who  was  then  only  earl  of  Clare,  wnicb 
be  bad  adorned  with  a  beautiful  and  sumptuous  structures 
Among  the  Latia  writers^  Ovid  appears  to  beve  been  the 
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daelor't  favourile ;  and  it  has  been  thought  that  there  wat*^ 
aome  retemblance  in  their  dispositions,  manner^  aad 
poetry*  One  of  his  last  performances,  was  an  edition  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  translated  bj  various  handsi,  in 
which  he  rendered  the  whole  14th  book»  and  the  story  o£ 
Cippus  in  the  1 5th.  It  wad  published  in  1717,  and  ha 
pre&xed  a  preface,  wherein  he  not  only  gives  an  idea  p£ 
the  work,  and  points  oat  its  priocipal  beauties,  but  abewa 
the  uaes  of  the  poem,  and  bow  it  may  be  read  to  most  ad« 


The  distemper  which  seiaed  hito  the  ensuing  year,  ^ni 
ended  not  but  with  his  hfe,  caused,  a  general  concerui  and 
was  particularly  testified  by  lord  Lansdown,  a  brother 
poet,  though  of  a  different  party,  in  a  copy  of  vera^ 
written  on  the  occasion*  He  died  after  a  short  illfiets^ 
which  he  bore  with  great  patience,  January  .18,  17 Id*) 9*. 
His  loss  was  lamented  by  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend^  w 
fallows :  *^  The  besi«^natnred  of  men,"  says  this  mooh"' 
admired  poet,  '<  Sir  Sanauel  Garth,  has  left  me  in  the 
tniesl.couQern  for  bis  loss«  His  death  was  very  heroioali 
and  yet  unafiected  enough  to  have  made  a  saiot  or  a.  pbi^ 
loaopher  fiunoiuw  But  ill  tongues  and  worse  hearts  bat^a 
branded  even  his  Um  moments,  as  wrongfully  as  they  did 
bis  life,  wttkitreligion.  Yon  mi«it  have  heard  many  talea 
on  this  subject;  .but  if  ever  (here  was  a  good  ehriattan^ 
wsthoat  kAMKinjp ittmself  io  be  so^  it  was  Dr.  Gartb.'^  Thisi 
hewiever,  is. nothing  agmnst  positive  evidence,  that  Dr« 
Giacth  was  a  free-thinkar,  and  a  seasaaHst ;  and  the  latter 
part  of  it,  his  beieg  a  good  Christian  without  kndwing 
himaelf  to  ho  so,  if  it  be  not  nonaeoae^  is  a  proof  that  Pope 
caimotdeny  what  he  is  angry  to  hear,  atild  loth  toiconisask 
Dr*  Johnson  obatfves^  that  .5' Pope  afterwards  declared 
himself .  convinced  that  Garth  died  in  the  coosmonion  of 
the  churdi  of  Borne,''  and  adds  a  sentiment  of  Lowth% 
"that  there  is  less  distance  than  is  thought  betwieen  acep^ 
lieitm  and  popery;  and  that  a  mind,  wearied,  with  per^ 
petual  doubt,  willingly  seeks  repose  in  the  bosom  pf  an 
iaftdUUe  chnrch."  If  Djt.  Jbhnson  took  this  declanation  of 
Popa's  from  Spence's  *^  MS  Anecdotes^''  to  which,  it  ia 
known  he-  had  aocess,  he  did  not  transcribe  the  wbble. 
V^hal  Pope  said  ia  thus  given  by  Spenee :  <<  Garth  talked 
in  m  less  Ubertine  manner  than  he  had  been  used  about  th^ 
three  last  yean  of  his  life.    He  was  rather  doubtful  and 
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fearful  than  irreligioiis.  It  was  ugual  for  him  to  say,  tfa«t 
if  there  veas  any  such  thing  as  religion,  it  was  aiBong  th^^^ 
Roman  catholics.  He  died  a  papist,  (as  I  was  assured  by 
Mr.  Blount,  who  called  the  father  to  him  in  bis  last  mo- 
ments) probably  from  the  greater  efficacy,  in  which  we 
give  the  sacraments.  He  did  not  take  any  care  of  himself 
in  his  last  illness,  and  had  talked  for  three  or  four  years  aa» 
^ne  tired  of  hiring."  The  same  MS.  iasinuates  that  thia 
impatience  of  life  had  nearly  at  one  time  pnompted  him  to 
suicide.  ' 

^  Dr.  Garth  was  inti^rred  Jan.  23,  in  the  <^ttroh  of  Par- 
row-on-the*bill>  near  London,  where  he  had  caused  ^  a 
vault  to  be  built  for  himself  and  his  family ;  b^og  >ur^ 
vired  by  an  only  daughter,  married  to  the  bonoorabie  go» 
looel  WiUiam  Boyle,  a  younger  son  of  the  honourable  co» 
hmel  Henry  Boyle,  tincle  to  the  last  earl  of  Burliiigtmi  of 
that  name.^ 

GARTHSHORE  (Maxwell),  an  eminent  pbysiciany 
and^  very  amiable  man,  was  born  at  Kircudbrigbt,  tba 
principal  town  of  the  county  of  that  name  in  Scothinc^ 
Oct  28,  1732.  He  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  George  Gavtb*- 
aliore,'  the  minister  of  Kircudbright,  and  received  bi^ 
early  education  at  home«  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  waa 
placed  with  a  surgeon-apothecary  in  fidinburgb,  wfaeve 
he  attended  the  medical  clas«eS'of  the  university,  and; the 
infirmary.  In  bis  twenty-seootid  year,  wben  he  had 
fimshed  his  medical  studies,  he  entered  tbe^aroiy,  aa  made 
to  surgeon  Huck  (afterwards  Dr*  fiuck;SiMtiiders>  in^  load 
Charles  Hay's  regiment.  In  *  1 75  &  he  bad  an  opport oM^ 
of  relinquisbiiig  this  service  for  the  more  advamtag^ms  &»• 
tuation  of  succeeding'  to  the  practice  of  Dn  J<^in  Fcivdyce, 
a  physician  at  Uppingham,  in  Budandsbife,  .who  was 
about  to  remove  to  London.  In  tius  place.  Dr.  Garth* 
$Kore  re^ed '  until  1763^  giving^  much  ^tis&ction  by*his 
activity, ^.assiiiuity,  and  successful  practice  in  physic  mA 
midwifery,  in  a  very  extensive  range  of  country;  Htm 
also  he  formed  some  valuable  connections,  and  in  l^SS 
married  a  young  lady  heiress  to  a  small  estate.  Thia:  last 
advantage  encountged  him  to  remove  to  London  in  lt|^f, 
and  after  a  short  residence  in  Bedford-street,  Cov««tr 
garden,'  he  settled  in. a  house  in  St.  Martinis  lane,  wbei^ 
he  continued  .nearly  fifty  years.    .His  professional  views  im 

'  Biog.  Brit*— Johasoa't  Livei.— Gibber's  Lives.— Spenoe's  Anecdotes,  Hl&v 
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doming  to  London  were  amply  gratified*;  but  here  h(f 
was  soon  assailed  by  a  heavy  domestic  affliction,  the  loss 
of  his  wife,  which  took  place  the  8th  of  March,  1765. 
Frotti  this  calamity  Dr.  G.  sought  relief  in  the  practice  of 
his  public  duties.  His  natural  susceptibility,  the  instruc- 
tion of  bis  father,  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Maitland,  an 
Mrly  friend  arid  patron,  had  deeply  impressed  him  with 
devotion  to  his  Maker,  and  taught  him  to  consider  it  as^ 
inseparable  from  good-will  and  beneficence  to  men.  Vo- 
lumes of  his  Diary,  kept  for  the  whole  of  his  life  in  Lon^ 
don,  and  amounting  to  many  thousands  of  close- written- 
pages,  in  contractions  very  difficult  to  decypher,  consist 
of  medical,  miscellaneous,  and  eminently  pious  remarks, 
meditations,  and  daily  ejatdlations  of  praise  atid  thanks- 
gtving,  with  fervent  prayers  to  be  kept  steady  in  that  course 
of  well-doing  essential  to  bappiiiete  in  the  pvesent  life  and 
in  that  which  is  to  come.  The  tone  and  temper, 'elevation 
and.  energy,  acquired  by  tfafiisaublime  heavenly,  inter- 
course,  appeared  indispensable  to  this  good  man,  not  only 
as  the  consolation  of  sorrow,  and  the  di^os^r  to  patience 
and  resignation  under  the  ills  of  life,  but  as  the  spritig  and 
principle  of  unwearied  perseverance  in  active  virtue  ;  the 
<fiUgent,  liberal,  charitable  exercise  of  the  pro£GMion  t(» 
which  he  was  devoted«  From  this  thnie  forward  he  "con^ 
tinned  for  nearly  half  a  cenuirf  cultivating  medicine  in  all 
its  bfsncfaes,  most  attentive  to  every  new  improvement  in 
tbemf,  physician  to  the  British  lying-in  hospiul,  feli 
low  ef  the  royal  and  antiquarian  societies,  renderii^g^^  his 
liiMVie  an  asylum  for  the  poor,  as  well  a%  a.  centre  of  com"- 
munication  for  the  learned;  for  his  connection  with  the 
bijgfaer  orders  of  men  never  prevented  his  habitual  atten- 
tions and  services  to  the  less  fortunate :  in  general,  to  slsind 

\       «  .    « - . 

•         •       •  .  .  ;i 

.     *  Ab  wn  aciBoacheur^  he  was  sc-  f  In  1769  he  read  Iteliwe  tbeijociftj 

lOBOwIedged  hf  the  best  judges  to  have  of  physicians  a  case^'of  fatal  tleas, 

had  iht  followiof  very  admirable  qua-  which  was  pnblithed  fai  the  foarth  tsI. 

kkMS:  «  He  was  estrmiely  patient,  at  o#]Kled.Obs.  and  Bnqairies.    Andia 


as  patience  was  a  ▼irtue  i  and  in  the  same  year  two  cases  of  retroverted 

(«f  difficulty  or  of  extreme  danger.  Uterus,  which  were  published  in  the 

hi  decided  with  ^ieiaieM  and  great  fifth  Tolnme.    In  1'7S9  he  pabliifaedin 

jodgment ;  and  he  bad  always  a  mind  the  London  Medical  Journal,  Obaer- 

'  tttSciently  firni  to  enable  his  hands  to  nations    on    Extra-uterine  cases  and 

•areata  that  which  hi^  head  had  die-  mptnres  of  the  Tubes  and  Uterus;  and ' 

Sated."    Sir  O.  Baker  made  him  ae-  in  the  tame  year  sent  to  the  royal  so* 

Suainted  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wil-  ciety  a  remarlsable  case  of  numerous 

am  Hunter,  through  whose  recom*  Births/  with  obserrations ;  printed  in 

nsndation  and  interest  Dr.  Garthshore  the  77th  Tolnme  of  the  Pbiloiophical 

w!ns  chosen  physicia«.  to.  the  hospHsist  TkanM^oiui* 
m  Brownlow*street. 
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in  need  of  his  assistance  was  the  surest  recoQnnendalioo- 
to  his  partiality. 

To  the  last  he  maintained  his  gaiety  and  briskness;  and, 
in  company  with  his  friends,  was  always  ready  to  give  wayr 
to  those  innocent  sallies  of  pleasaatry»  that  facetiousnesa 
and  hilarity  which  are  the  natural  fruits  of  an  unblemished^ 
lifei  and  of  a  benevolent  disposition.  In  1195  be  married 
a  second  wife ;  but  she  died  long  before  him«  The  day. 
previous  to  his  de^th  he  said  to  a,  fciendt  in  the  words  of 
Grotius,  ^<  Hen  vitam  perdidi . Qperose  nihil  agendo;*', 
adding,  that  he  bad  firm  reliance  on.  God^s .  goodi^cas. 
through  Christ  H^  died  next  day»  the  1st  Marc^»  ^SI2,, 
and  was  interred  in  Bi;inbUl-'6elds  burying«graand.  . ) 

.  In  person  he  bore  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  the  firnti 
earl  of  Chatham,  that  he  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  himv 
This  likeui^ss  once  produced  coasidei^ble  sensation  in  thei 
house  of  commons.  Lord  Chatham  was  pointed  to  in  the^ 
gallery  ;  all  believed  him  to  be  there ;  thei  person  really, 
present  was  Dr.  Oarthshore.  He  died  worth  sjD^out  5$»Q00L 
and  by  his.  will,  made  only  a  few  days  before  his  deaithiik 
after  the  payment  of  a  cpnsiderable  number  of  legaciesi. 
names  as  residuary  legatee,  John  Maitland,  eaq.  M^  P.* 
.  GARZI  (Louis),  born  at  Rome  in  1640,  was  a  ~ 
of  Andrea  Sacchi^  and  consideir^d  by  many  as  an  equal,,  li 
not  superior  rival  of  Carlo  Marat. .  His  paintings  are  not; 
much  known  in  this  country,  but  in  Italy  are  cdebcateil 
for  the  highest  excellencies  of  icoloiiring,  design^  and  ootai^ 
position*  He  ^ved  a  considerable  time. at  Naples,  httt 
returned  before  h^  death  t^  Rome,  where  he  had  eom« 
menced  his  career,  find  at  the  age.  of .  eighty,  painted  the 
dome  of  the  church  ,of  Stigpiatie  (by  order  of  ClementXL) 
which  was  reckoned  h)s  most,  perfect  work.  He  Umd  Mm 
complete  it,  and  died  in  1721,  having  survived  a  son  who 
Attained  great  excellence  in  painting,  and  much  imitat«4 
his  father's  manner.* 

GARZONI  (Thomas),  an  Italian  writer  of  some  note,  was 
bom  in  1 549,  at  Bagnacavallp,  near  Ferrara ;  he  was  a  regs\r 
lar  canon  lateran,  and  died  in  his  own  country^  1589,  ssb  40u 
He  had  chiefly  educated  himself,  and  learned  Hebrew  smd 
Spanish  without  a  master*  He-was  author  of  several  moral 
works,  printed  at  Venice,  1617,  4to.  But  the  principal 
^ro4uctiQO  of  this,  active  writer  and  general  reader,  ia  ^^ 

I  Qent  Ma«.  toU  LXXXII.  <  P^Arscnvine^  t^.  I.*^Filfiii|^ 
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jtitll^  ^' Li  Piazza .  imiv^^ale  di  tutti  le  profession!  A(A 
mondo/'  a  work  of  infinite  labour  and  considerable. use  at 
ti)i9  time  it  was  written,  a«  tiie  author  had  almost  all  the 
iDaterials  to  seek,  there  being  no  direct,  model  on  so  ex* 
tensive  a  scale  then  extant.  Itsecims  first  to  have  been 
published  at'Venicfii  the  year  in  which  he  died^  and  after- 
wards went  dnrougb  innumerable  editions.  Superficial 
knowledge  only  is  to  be  found  in  his  book ;  but  it  points 
out  where  more  and  better  information  may  be  found.  It 
has  been  truly  said  by  Niceron,  that  the  works  of  Garzoni 
prove  him  to  have  dipped  into  all  the  sciences,  and  suffi- 
ciently manifest  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  of  what 
be  would  have  been  capable  with  a  regular  education  and 
a  longer  life.  His  reflections,  when  he.  allows  himself 
time  to  make  them,  and  room  in  his  book  for  their  inser« 
tion,  are  excellent.  But  the  task  he  had^  set. himself  waa 
too  great  for  a  single,  mind,  or  the  bodily  labour  of  an  in- 
dividual. It  is  extremely  difficult  to  render  the  title  of 
this  book  in  English ;  the  word  Piazza  has  twelve  or  four* 
teen  different  meanings  and  shades  of  meaning  in  the 
Crufca ;  it  implies  a  square  or  market-place  appropriated 
to  commerce.  Perhaps  ^'  the  universal  commerce  of  all 
the  arts  and  professions  in  the  world*'  may  nearly  express 
the  author's  meaning.  ^ 

GAlSCOIGNE  (Gxorqe),  an  old  English  poet  of  con«» 
siderable  merit,  was  born  of  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family  in  Essex,  and  was  son  and  heir  of  sir  John  Gas- 
coigne,  who,  for  some  reason  not  assigned  by  his  bio^^ 
grapber.  Whetstone,  chose  to  disinherit  him.  Previously 
to  this  haish  step,  he  had  been  privately  educated  under 
a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Nevinson,  perhaps  Stephen 
Nevinson,  LL.  D.  prebendary,  and  commisiiary  of  the  city 
and  diocese  of  Canterbury,  After  this  he  was  removed^ 
either  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge*  Wood  says,  be  ^^  had 
his  education  in  both  the  universities,  though  chiefly,  as 
he  conceives,  in  Cambridge ;"  but  Gascoigne  himself,  in 
his  ^*  Steele-Glasse/'  informs  us  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  without  mentioning  Oxford. 
Bis  progress  at  Cambridge  is  unknown,  but  he  reipoved 

.  from  it  to  Gray's-inn,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  law. 

STt  is  probable  that  in  both  places  be  wrote  a  considerable 
nismber  of  his  poems,  those  of  the  amatory  kind  partica^ 

*  Nicfron,  fol.  XXXVI.— Moreri««-Rees's  Cy^opfefift. 
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tarly,  as  he  sterns  to  include  them,  among  his  yontliFut 
fellies. 

Wood  now  informs  us,  that  Gascoigne  *^  having  a  ramb<^ 
ling  and  unfixed  head,  left  Gray's^inn,  went  to  variout 
cities  in  Holland^  and  became  a  soldier  of  note,  which  be 
afterwards  professed  as  muchy  or  more,  as  learning,  and 
therefore  made  him  take  this  tnotto,  Ti^m  Marti  quam 
Mercurio,  From  thence  be  went  to  France  to  visit  the 
fashions  of  the  royal  court,  there,  where  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  Scottish  dame."  In  this  there  is  a  mixture  of  truth 
and  error.  The  story  of  the  Scottiah  dame  has  no  better 
foundation  than  some  lines  in  his  ^Mlerbes,*'  written  pro* 
bably  in  an  assumed  character.  His  being  in  France  is  y«t 
more  doubtful,  and  perhaps  the  following  is  .nearly  the 
fact.  While  at  Gi-ay's-inn^  he  incurred  the  expences  ot 
4t  fashionable  and  courtly  life,  and  was  obliged  to  sell  bis 
patrimony,  whatever  that  might  be,  and  it  would  appear 
that  bis  father,  dissatisfied  with  his  extravagance,,  refused 
him  any  farther  assistance,  and  probably  about  this,  disini** 
faerited  him. 

Without  blaming  his  father,  farther  than  by  calling  bis 
disinheritance  ^^  a  froward  deed,''  he  now  resolved  to  asr 
sume  the  airs  of  independence,  in  hopes  that  his  courtly 
friends  would  render  him  in  reality  independent;  but  he 
soon  found  that  their  favours  were  not  to  be  obtained  with« 
oiit  solicitations  incompatible  with  a  proud  spirit.  A  more 
honourable  resource  then  presented  itself.  William  prince 
of  Orange  was  at  this  time  endeavouring  to  emapcipate 
\he  Netherlands  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Spanish  monarch,, 
and  Gascoigne,  prompted  by  the  hope  of  gaining  laurels' 
in  a  field  dignifi<^d  by  pati'iotic  bravery,  embarked  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1572,  for  Holland.  The  vessel  bein|f 
under  the  guidance  of  a  drunken  Dutch  pilot,  was  run 
aground,  and  twenty  of  the  crew  who  had  taken  to  tbe 
long-boat  w^re  drowned.  Gascoigne,  however,  and  bis 
friends  remained  at  the  pumps,  and  being  enabled  again 
to  put  .to  sea,  landed  safe  in  Holland,  where,  haying  ob^ 
tained  a  captain's  commission  tinder  the  prince  of  Oraiigei 
he  acquired  considerable  military  reputation,  but  ai| 
unfortunate  quarrel  with .*his  colotiel  retarde;d  .his  careeiv 
Conscious  of  his  deserts,  he  repaired  imqaediately.  to  De^i 
and  resolyed  to  resign  his  commission  to  the  hands  froBi 
jwbich  be  received  it ;  the  prince  in  vain  endeavouiing  i0 
itlose  the  breach  between  his  officers, ' 
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Daring  this  negociation  a  circumstance  occurred  which, 
bad  nearly  cost  our  poet  his  life.     A  lady  at  the  Hague 
(then  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy)  with  whom'  Gas- 
coignehad  been  on  intimate  terms,  had  his  portrait  in  her 
hands,  and  resolving  to  part  with  it  to  himself  alone,  wrote 
li' fetter  to  him  on  the  subject,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies  in  the  camp ;  from  this  paper  they  meant  t6 
hate  raised  a  report  unntvourable  to  hi3  loyalty  :  but  upon 
its  reaching  his  bands,  Gascoigne,  conscious  of  his  fidelity^' 
taiid  it  immediately  before  the  prince,  who  saw  through 
fheir  design,  and  gave  him  passports  for  visiting  the  lady 
at  the  Hague:  the  bdrghers,  however,  watched  his  mo-^ 
tions  with  malicious  caution,  and  he  was  called  in  derisiorr 
♦*  the  Green  Knight."     Although  disgusted  with  the  in-^ 
gratitude  of  those  on  whose  side  he  fought,  Gascpigne  still 
retained  bis  commission,  till  the  prince  coming  personally 
to  the  siege  of  Middleburg,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
displayhig  his  zeal  antl  courage,  and  rewarded  him  with 
300  gilders  beyond  his  regular  pay,  and  a  promise  of  fu-^ 
ture  promotion.     He  was,  however,  surprised  soon  after 
by   3000   Spaniards,    when   commanding,  under  captain 
{Sheffield;  500  Englishmen  lately  landed,  but  retired  iii 
good  order  at  night,  under  the  walls  of  Leyden.;  tbejea- 
fousy  of  the  Dutch  was  then  displayed  by  their  refusing  to 
6pen  their  gates,  and  Gascoigne  with  bis  band  were  in 
consequence  made  captives.     At  the  expiration  of  twelve 
days  his  men  were  released,  and  the  officers  after  aii  im« 
}>risonment  of  four  monthar,  were  sent  back  to  England. 

On  his  return,  to  England,  he  resided  partly  in 'Gray's- 
inn,  and  partly  at  Walthamstow.  In  bis  '<  Flowers"  he 
ihfortids  us,  that  he  had,  in  the  midst  of  his  youth,  deter- 
ibioed  to  abandon  all  vaine  delights,  and  to  return  to 
Gray-s-inn,  there  to  undertake  ,a^ain  the  study  of  the  com- 
tnon  law;  and  that  at  the  request  of  five  gentlemen  of  thei 
iiin,  namely  Francis  and  Anthony  Kinwelm|rsb,  Messrs* 
Vi^ughan>  Nevile,  and  Courtop,  he  wrote  what  he  calls  his 
**  Memoires.*'  These  tasks,  however,  may  have  been  per- 
formed at  an  earlier  period  of  liFe>  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
lie  left  the  inn  twice  before  this  time^  but  his  general  de-l 
$ign  now  was  to  trust  to  his  wit,  and  to  publish  his  early 
pi9^m9,  and  those  other  works,  written  in  bis  more  serious 
moments,  that  were  intended  to  counteract  the  licentious 
.tendency  <>fJbis  amatory  verses.  In  the  summer  of  1575, 
he  ^oe^mpafiied,  queen  Elizabeth  in  gne  of  her  stately  pror 
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gresses,  and  wrote  for  her  amusement,  in  the  month  of 
July,  a  kind  of  mask,  entitled  **  The  Princely  Pleasuses  of 
Keiielnrorth  Castle/*  Some  of  the  verses  were  not  only 
written,  but  spoken  by  him  on  this  ocoasion  ;  but  the  whole 
of  the  entertainment,  owing  to  the  unfayourable  weather^ 
was  not  performed.  On  his  return  from  this  progress,  his 
principal  residence,  while  preparing  bis  works,  was  at 
Walthamstow.  Here  it  appears,  by  Whetstone's  aecount, 
be  wrote  the  <^  Steele  Giasse,'*  the  ^^  Glass  of  Government,*' 
the  <*  Delicate  Diet,"  a  book  of  hunting,  and  the  '^  Doom's 
Day  Drum,"  which  last  was  not  published  until  after  his 
death.  He  left  other  pieces  behind  him,  some  of  which 
were  afterwards  printed  in  various  collections,  but  without 
his  name. 

Although  h^  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  many  of  his  poetiad 
contemporaries,  and  the  patronage  of  lord  Grey  of  Wilton, 
the  earl  of  Bedford,  sir  Walter  Rawleigh,  and  other  per- 
sons of  distinction ;  yet  during  this  period,  he  complains 
bitterly  of  the  envy  of  rivals,    and  the  malevolence  of 
critics,  and  seems  to  intimate  that,  although  he  appai^iitly 
bore  this  treatment  with  patience,  yet  it  insensibly  wore 
bim  out,  and  brought  on  a  bodily  distemper  which  hit 
physicians  could  not  cure.     In  all  bis  publications,  h^ 
takes  every  opportunity  to  introduce  and  bewail  the  errors 
of  his  youth,  and  to  atone  for  any  injury,  real  or  supposed, 
which  might  have  accrued  to  the  public  from-a  perusal  of 
his  early  poems,   in  which,  however,  the  proportion  of 
indelicate  thoughts  is  surely  not  very  great.     His  biogra* 
phers,  following  the  Oxford  historian,  have  hitherto  placed 
his  demise  at  Walthamstow  in  1578;  but  Whetstone,  on 
whom  we  can  more  certainly  rely,  informs  us  that  he  died 
at  Siamfolrd  in  Lincolnshire,  Oct.  7,  1577.     He  had  per- 
haps taken  a  journey  to  this  place  for  change  of  air,  ac- 
companied by  his  friend  Whetstone,  who  was  with  him 
when  he  died,  so  calmly,  that  the  tnoment  of  his  departure 
was  not  perceived.     He  left  a  wife  and  son  behind  him, 
whom  he  recommended  to  the  liberality  of  the  queen, 
whether  successfully,  or  what  became  of  them,  cannot  n6w 
be  known.    The  registers  of  Stamford  and  of  Waltham-. 
3tow  have  been  examined  without  success. 

Although  his  age  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  his  bio- 
graphers, yet  from  various  expressions  in  his  works,  it  may 
bd  conjectured  that  it  did  not  exceed  forty  years^  and  evefl 
a  much  shorter  period  might  be  fixed  upon  with  great  pro^ 
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babiUt^.  His  starj  at  Cambridge  was  perhaps  notlongr;  iti 
1566,  when  bis  comedy >of  the*^'  Supposes**  was  acted  at 
Gray^s^iui,  be  is  denominated  one  oj  the  students.  In  one 
of  his  prefaces,  he  calfU  bitnself  of  middle  age;  bis  Ex- 
ploits in  the  army  are  consistent  with  tbeprime  of  life  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  survive  these  above  five 
years.  The  editions  of  Gascoigne's  works  are  all  extremely 
scarce,  and  often  imperfect.  An  account  of  them  may  be 
seen  in  the  late  edition  of  the  English  poets,  from  which 
this  artiple  is  taken. 

If  we  consider  the  general  merit  of  the  poets  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  it  will  probably  appear  that 
the  extreme  rarity  of  GasGoigne'd  works  has  been  the  chief 
caose  of  bis  being  so  much  neglected  by  modern  readers. 
In  smoothness  and  harmony  of  versification,  he  yields  to 
no  poet  of  bis  own  time,  when  these  qualities  were  very 
coaimon;  but  bis  higher  merit  is  that  in  every  thing  he 
discovers  the  powers  and  invention  of  a  poet,  a  warmth  of 
sentinieiU  tender  and  natural,  and  a  fertility  of  fancy,  al- 
tfaoagb  this  be  not  alwstys  free  from  the  conceits  of  the 
Italian  school.  As  a  satirist,  if  nothing  remained  but  his 
<<  £U;eele  Glasse,*'  he  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  first- 
There  is  a  vein  of  sly  sarcasm  In  this  piece,  which  appears 
to  be  original;  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  mankind^ 
acquired  indeed  at  the  expence  probably  of  health,  and 
certainly  of  comfort  and  independence,  enabled  him  to 
give  a  more  curious  picture  of  the  dress,  manners,  amuse- 
ments, and  follies  of  the  tiuaesy  than  we  meet  with  in  almost 
any  other  author. 

*  A  pamphlet  of  uncommon  rarity  has  lately  been  brought 
to  light,  after  a  concealment  of  nearly  a  century.  Bishop 
Tanner  is  the  first  who  notices  this  pamphlet,  under  the 
title  of  **  A  Remembrance  of  the  welUeraployed  life  and 
godly  end  of  George  Gascoigne,  esq.  who  deceased  at 
Stamford  in  Lincolnshire,  7tb  October,  1577,  reported  by 
Georgie  Whetstone.**  But  it  is  very  extraordinary  that 
the  learned  prelate  should  inform  us  of  this  pamphlet  being 
in  bis  possession^  and  ait  the  same  time  express  his  doubt 
whether  it  was  the  life  of  this,*  6r  of -another  George  Gas- 
coigne, when  a  very  slight  inspection  must  have  convinced 
him  that  it  .could' be  no  9tber,  and  that,  in  its  principal 
facts,'  it  agreed  witb  the  account  be  bad  just  transcribed 
from  Wood.  Since  the  antiquities  of  poetry  have  become 
a  favourite  study,  many  painful  inquiries  have  been  made 
Vol.  XV.  Y 
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ffter  tbtf  tr^ct,  but  it  could  sot  be  fouiui  in  Tanoei^slir 
brary,  which  foroMi  part  of  the  BodlotaUy  or  in  any  odttr 
frollection,  private  or  public,  aod  doubta  began  to  ba 
entertained  wbetber  9uch  a  pamfdilet  had  eii^r  existed. 
About  $iz  or  seven  years,  ago^  however,  it  was. discover* 
ed  in  the  collectiou  of  a  deceased  gentlemao^  a  Mr.  Voighft 
of  the  Cu^toip.-bPU8^  Loudon,  and  was  purchased  at  ifais 
sale  by  Mr.  Malone*  It  consists  of  about  thirteen  pages 
small  quarto,  black  letter,  and  contains  certainly  not  madi 
life,  but  sonae  particulars  unknown  to  his  biogEapfaeiai 
A  transcript  of  the  whole  is  given  in  tbo  late  edition  of  the 
English  Poets.  ^ 

GASCOIGNE  (Sir  WitUAM),  diief  justi^of  the  kingfs 
beuch  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  descended  of  a  uobke 
family,  originally  from  Normandy,  and  born  at  Gawtheep 
in  Yorkshire,  about  1350.  Being  designed  for  the  law,  bet 
became  a  student  either  at  Gray's^ina  or  the  Inuer  Tem^r 
pie  * ;  and  growing  eminent  in  his  profession^  was  made 
one  of  tt^e  king's  serjeaots  at  law,  Sept.  139&.  In  October 
following,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  attornies  to  Heary 
IV.  then  duk^  of  Hereford,  on  his  going  into  banishaieat  :* 
and  upon  the  accession  of  that  prince  to  the  throne^,  in 
13iif9,  sat  as  judge  in  the  xourc  of  common vpleas.^  .In 
Nov.  1401,  he  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench*; 
and  how  much  he  distinguished  himself  in  that  office^  s^. 
pears  &om  th^  several  abstracts  of  his  opinions,  argumenis^ 
distinctions,  and  decisions,  which  occur  in  our  cJd  books* 
of  law- reports. 

In  July  1403,  he  was  joined  in  a  commission  with  Ralphs 
Nevil^earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  others  to  issue  tfa«tr 
power  and  authority,  for  levying  forces  in  Yorkshire  and' 
Northumb^rlaiid,  against  the  insurrection  of  Henry  Percy/ 
earl  of  that  county,  in  favour  of  Richard  IL  and,'  after  tbat^ 
e^irl  lu^d  submittal  wa«  pominated  April  1403,  in  aaotber 
commission  tq  treat  w^h  bis  rebellious  aihettors,  a  pqrocla*' 
mation  to  tlj^e  p^rpipse  b^ng  issued  neit7day  4>y  the  king  at 
Pontefract.  These  were  legal  trusts^,  which  he  esrecoted' 
from  a  prindpli^.  of  gratitude  and  loyalty,^  with  spirit  and* 
steadiness.    Bi^t,  on. the  taking  of  archbisliofK Scroop' *is^ 

,*  jailer  says,  the  latter:  Dogdale  risdic.  p.  308^  edit  1671.  folio. .  Tte 
the  former,  fcom  his  annt  on  one  of  the  anus  are.  Argent,  on  ft  pale  Sabk>  a 
win^UMrs  in.OrsjrV>Bii*lv^U.  Orig.  Jn-    ilemy>kice  Or. 

.  >  JohDaon  and  Chalmers's  editioaof  the  Esgltsh  Poets,  with  the  reS^rea6e)- 

Uiere.  • 
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arinjsiihe  ^lime  year^  when  die  king  reauired  him*  to  p^dsfis 
'.  seiiteiice  upon  that  prielate  as  a  traitor;  in  bis  mador-housls 
at  Bi^boptfaorp  near  York,  no  prospect  o'f  fear  or  favour 
yms  abl^  to  corrupt  him  to  any  siich  violatidn  of  the  sub* 
jects*  rigfat^)  «or  infiringetiient  of  thbse  Isiws^  which  sti$- 
&red  ho'  religious  person  to  b'e  brotfghi  to  a  secular  or  lay 
trials  unless  be  w^r6  a  heretic,  and  first  degraded  by  th^ 
cfburch.  He  therefore  ref dsed  to  obey  the  royal  Command, 
tod  said  to  his  ihajesty :  '^  Neither  you>  my  lord  the  king^ 
nor  any  liege  subject  of  yoUfs  in  yoiir  uanie,  can  legally, 
aeieording  to  the  rights  of  the  kingdom,  adjudge  ainy  bishop 
to  dea^h.*'  Hehty  was  highly  displeased  alt  this  instance 
ef  bis  intrepidity ;  but  his  anger  must  haire  been  shbirt,  if, 
ai  FnHei*  tells  usr,  Gascoigne  bad  the  hohotit  of  knighthodd 
conferred  on  him  the  same  year.  HoWeVer  that  be,  it  is 
eefrtain,  tbe  king  was  fully  satisfied  with  his  fidelity  and 
circumspection  in  treating  with  the  rebeb  ;  and  on  that 
tccaant  joihed  him  again  in  a  commission  as  before,  dated 
at  Pbntefnact- castle,  April  25,  1408, 

Besides  tbe  weight  of  his  decisions  in  the  Kibg^s-bench, 
already  mentioned,  he  wfts  engaged  in  reforn^ing  and  re- 
gulating other  public  afiairs,  pursuant  to  the  resolutions 
and  direction?  of  the  parliament.  Of  this  wb  shall  give  one 
instance.  The  attornies  being  even  then  growil  by  their 
multitude  and  mal-practice  a. public  grievance*,  an  act 
was- made  in  1410,  not  only  for  die  reduction' and  lunita<i> 
tion  of  tb^m  to  a  certain  number  for  every  county,  but  also 
for  their  amendment  and  correction ;  as  that  they  should 
be  swota  evefy  term  to  deal  faithfully  atid  truly  by  their 
clients^  and  in  breach  thereof  b^  impHkoned  for  a  twelve* 
montlr,  and  tben  make  their  ransom  according  to  thd  kihg's 
will :  and'  it  being  ferther  enacted,  that  the  justices  of 
both  benches  should  mak^  this  regulation,  sir"  W.  Gascoigne 
must  unavoidably  have'  had  a  principal  pait  iu  promoting 
die  general  benefit  by  redressing  that  grievance. 

From  his  general  conduct,  as  related  by  historians,  there 
Ir  sufficient  reason  to  plkce  sir  William  Gliscoigne. in  the 
rank  of  chief  justices  of  th^  first  merit,  both  for  his  ihte« 
grity  and  abiliues,  and  he  bad  once  occasion  to  dL^tinguisti 

*  Tbcre  wcTD^lwit  140  lawyers  and  increased  in  a  little  more  than  ino 

attoraies  in  fia^and,  in  the  time  of  years  to  about  2000 ;  hut  afterwards 

JBdwatd  I.    as   appears'  in  a  parlia-  they  were  reckoned  at  10,000  by  Jorif 

ment-roll>  ann.  20  pf  that  reign,  in  -  Coke>  in  £pit  to.Inst.  iv. 
r292.     Yet,  Forteictie  assures  us,  they 

Y  2 
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himself  s^bove  hi$  bretbrep,  by  a  memorable  transaction  in 
the  \9Ltiiet  end  of  this  king^s  reign.  A  servant  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  (afterwards  Henry  V.)  being  arraigned  for  felony 
at  the  bar  of  the  Iting*s-bencb ;  the  news  soon  reached  b|s 
spaster^s  ears,  who,  hastening  to  the  court,  ordered  him 
to  be  unfettered,  and  offered  to  rescue  him.  In  this  being 
opposed  by  the  judge,  who  commanded  him  to  leave  the 
prisoner  and  depart,  he  rushed  furiously  up  to  the  bench, 
and,  as  is  generally  affirmed,  struck  the  chief  justice,  then 
kitting  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  On  this  sir  Williaiq, 
after  some  expostulations  upon  the  outrage,  indignity,  and 
unwarrantable  interruption  of  the  proceedings  in  that  place, 
directly  committed  him  to  the  king^s  bench  prison,  there 
to  wait  his  father's  pleasure;  and  the  prince  submitted  to 
his  punishment,  with  a  calmness  no  less  sudden  and  sur- 
prising, than  the  offence  had  been  which  drew  it  upon 
him.  The  king,  being  informed  of  the  whole  affair,  in- 
stead of  being  displeased  with  the  chief  justice,  returned 
thanks  to  God,  ^^That  he  had  given  him  both  a  judge  who 
knew  how  to  administer,  and  a  son  who  could  obey  jus- 
tice.'* This  extraordinary  event*  has  been  recorded,  not 
only  in  the  general  histories  of  the  reigns  of  these  two  sqt 
vereigns,  but  celebrated  also  by  the  poets ;  and  particu- 
larly Shakspeare,  in  the  second  part  of"  Henry  IV.!' 

This  unparalleled  example  of  firmness  and  civil  intrer 
pidity  upon  that  bench,  happened  in  the  latter  en(Lx>f 
Henry  IVth's  Veign,  which  our  chief  justice  did  not  long 
survive^  He.  was  called  to  the  parliament  which,  met  in 
the  first  year  of  Henry  V.  but  died  before  the  expiratl9n 
of  the  year,  Dec.  17^  1413*  He  was  twice  married,  apd 
had  a  train  of  descendants  by  both  his  wives :  by  the  for- 
mer, the  famous  earl  of  Strafford,  in.  the  reign  of  Charles  I.^ 

GASPARINO  (Bakzizza),  one  of  the  revivers  of  lite- 
rature, and  an  able  grammarian,  took  his  name  from  the 
village  of  Barizizza,  near  Bergamo,  wh^re  he  was^b9raia 
1370.  It  is  thought  that  he  studied  at  Bergamo,  and  kept 
a  private  school  tHere.  He  afterwards  became  professor 
of  the  belles  lettres  at  Pavia,  Vepipe,  Padua,  and  Milan* 
He  was  in  this  last  mentioned  city  in  1418,  when  pope 
Martin  V.  passed  through  in  his  return  from  the  council  of 
Constance.  Barzizza  was  on  this  occasion  appointed  to 
payhim  the  compliments  of  the  city,  and  the  two  uni\^ec- 

*  Biof.  Brit.«-»Arch«9logik,  toI.  VT.    p.  d34.-».Gough*s  SepnlcliE^l  Mpnn- 
nients. 
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sities  of  Pavia  and  Padua  having  sent  orators  to  the  pope, 
he  was  also  employed  in  preparing  their  intended  speeches. 
He  was  during  the  rest  of  his  life  patronized  by  the  duke 
Phllip-Maria-Visconti,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  due  to  his 
lieaming  and  talents  until  his  death  at  Milan  about  the  end 
of  1430. 

"    His  Latin  works,  consisting  of  treatises  on  grammar  and 
thietorie,  orations, '  letters,  i&c.  do  not  form  the  only  title 
he  has  to  be  considered  among  the  revivers  of  learning  and 
elegant    Latinity.      He    merited  this  honour  also,    like 
Aurispa  and  Guarino,  for  his  ability  in  explaining  the  an- 
<:ient  classics,'  and  ih  decyphering  the  manuscript  copies 
Hvhich  at  that  time  engaged  the  curious  researches  of  the 
learned  world.     His  **  Epistles"  form  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  French  printing.     When  two  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  William  Fichet,  and  John  de  la  Pierre,  had  en- 
gaged frdm  Germany  three  printers,  Gering,  Crantz,  and 
Friburger,  tb  come  to   Paris,  in   1459,    a  printing-press 
Veas  set  "up  in  the  house  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  Gasparino's 
*'  Epistles**  were  the   first  typographical    production   in 
France.   The  title  was  "TJasp.  Pergamensis  (Bergomensis) 
Epistolae,"  4to,  without  date,  but  printed  in   1470.     All 
Gasparino^s  works  were  collected  and  printed  by  cardinal 
Furietti  at  Rome,  17^5,  4to,  with  those  of  his  son  Gumi- 
PORTE.     This  son  was  born  at  Pavia  in  1406.     He  had  not 
the  same  reputation  for  eloquence  and  elegance  as  his  fa- 
ther ;  but  his  works  shew  that  he  had  studied  the  ancients 
with  equal  assiduity.     He  lectured  at  Tslovara  on  Cicero*s 
Offices,  and  Terence's  comedies,  when  a  lucky  circum- 
stance introduced  him  to  Alphonso  king  of  Arragon.     Be-' 
irig  admitted  to  addre$s  hiu)  at  Barcelona,  in    143^,  the 
king  was  so  struck  with  hl$  eloquence,  as  immediately  to 
Itppoint  him  one  of  his  council,  and  Guiniforte  in  conse- 
quence had  the  honour  to  accompany  him  in  his  ex'pedition 
to  the  coast  of  Africa.     Falling  sick,  however,  in   Sicily, 
he  obtained  l^ave  to  return  to  Milan,  but  without  any  loss 
of  the  king's  respect  and  friendship  for  him.     Here  the 
duke  Philip  of  Milan  gave  him  the  title  of  his  vicar-generah 
With  this  he  held  the  office  of  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy, the  duties  of  which  were  frequently  interrupted  by 
'  His  being  employed  in  diplomatic  affairs  to  the  courts  of 
Arragon  and  Rome.     After  the  death  of  Philip,  his  suc- 
cessor appointed  Guiniforte  to  "be  ducal  secretary,  and  he 
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passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  that  office.    It  is  diougbt  he 
died  about  the  end  of  1459.' 

GASSENDl  (P£TER)|(  a  very  eminent  mathematician 
and  philosopher,  was  born  Jan.  22,  N.  S.  1592,  at  a  village 
called  Chantersier,  about  three  miles  from  Digne  in  Pro- 
vence, in  France.  His  father,  Antony  Gasseudi,  a  Roman 
catholic,  educated  him  with  great  piety,  and  the  first 
words  he  learned  to  pronounce  were  those  of  his  prayers. 
This  practice  made  such  an  impression  upon  his  infant 
mind,  that  at  four  years  of  age  he  demonstrated  the  good 
effects  of  it  in  reproving  or  exhorting  his  playfellows,  as 
occasion  prompted.  In  these  first  years  of  his  youth  he 
likewise  took  particular  delight  in  gazing  at  the  nioon  and 
stars,  in  clear  uncloudy  weather,  and  was  so  intent  on 
these  observations  in  solitary  places,  that  his  parents  had 
him  often  to  seek,  not  without  many  anxious  fears.  At  a 
proper  age  they  put  him  to  school  at  Digne,  to  Godfrey 
Wendeline,  an  excellent  master,  under  whose  care  he 
made  a  quick  and  extraordinary  progress  in  learning.  In 
a  very  short  time  he  learned  not  only  the  elements  of  the 
Latin  language,  but  was  so  far  advanced  in  rhetoric  as  to 
be  superior  to  all  the  boys  in  that  school ;  and  some  friends 
who  had  witnessed  his  proficiency,  recommended  to  have 
him  removed,  in  order  to  study  philosophy  under  Fesay,  a 
very  learned  Minorite  friar,  then  at  Aix.  This  proposal 
was. not  much  relished  by  his  father,  whose  design  was  to 
breed  up  his  son  in  his  own  way  to  country  business,  or 
farming,  as  a  more  profitable  employment  than  that  of  a 
scholar,  nor  would  he  consent  but  upon  condition  that  the 
boy  should  return  home  in  two  years  at  farthest.  Young 
Gassendi  accordingly,  at  the  end  of  his  allotted  time,  re-* 
paired  to  Chantersier;  but  he  did  not  stay  there  long^ 
being  invited  to  be  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Digne,  befbre 
he  was  full  sixteen  years  of  age  \  and  he  hsul  been  en* 
ga^ed  in  this  not  above  three  years,  when  his  master  Fesay 
dying, .  be  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  in  his  romi 
at  Aix. 

He  was  scarcely  yet  past  the  bounds  of  childhood,  when 
his  merit  raised  him  also  above  this  professorship.  Having 
at  his  leisure  hours  composed  his  <^  ParadoxicaJ  Exercita- 
tions,"  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  famous  Nicolas 

^  Ginguen^Hist  Lit.  d'ltalie.— Tirabosehi.— Moreru — Hody  deGrttcis  illus- 
tribot.— life  prefixed  to  Furietti't  editi9iiof  lUt  Work8.-^SaxM  Ooooi|«fk. 
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Peii^esc,  mho  joined  with  Jo^pb  Walter,  prior  6f  Valette, 
io  aiies^lulion  to  take  him  out  of  the'way  of  losing  his'titne 
in  empty  scholsKnic  squabbles,  and  procure  biih  a  place  in 
tbe  chwtch,  which  would  afford  him  sMh  leisure  and  qniet 
as  was  n^isessary  for  cultivating  nbofe  useful  re'^earcb'^s. 
Being  now  of  jeats  sufficient  to  receive  the  priesthood,  h^ 
entered  into  holy  orders;  and  afl^  b^fng  Arst  lii^d^  d 
Canon  of  the  church  of  Digne,  and  D.  D.  be  cbtahled  the 
wardenship  or  rectory  of  the  same  chinch,  ^htch  wd,^  car- 
ried by  the  interest  of  his  two  frJetids,  though  not  wifteut 
some  difficulty,  agiiiM^  several  competitors.  He  held  this 
place  for  the  space  of  twenty  years*;  and  during  that  time 
several  of  those  pieccis  were  written  which  ifialte  up  the 
eoltectioti  of  his  works. 

In  162S  he  aceoisipanied  FrAncis  Luillere,  Piaster  of  ac- 
counts at  Paris,  in  hi^  journey  to  the  Netiheri^at^ds ;  which 
was  the  oniy  time'  he  Wa^  ever  out  of  France.  In  Holland 
be  wrote  his  £stercitarion  against  Fludd  in  d'l^l^nce  of  Met- 
aeanus,  who,  iipon  his  setting  out!  on  this  journey,  had 
pat  Fludd's  book  into  hrS' hands  for  th^t  purpbse.  During 
\m  stay  in^  t^is  country,  he  also  beo^ttie  acquainted,  atnortg 
eth(^r9^  with  Des  Garten  and  John  Gerard  Vos^in's ;  against 
the  former  of  whom  he  maintained  a  dispute  lipon  the  sub- 
ject of  metilaphysics,  and  he  convinced  the  latter  of  bi$ 
gneat  skill  in  mathematics.  In  1640  he  was  nominated  for 
prdotor  of  bis- diocese  in  the  general  synod  of  the  Gallic^n 
church,'  but  tbe  election  was  carried  for  another  by  tbe 
interest  of  catxlinal  Richelieu. 

Gas^ndi  bad  from  bis  infslncy  a  turn  to  astrotiomy, 
which  grew  up  \Vitb  his  years! ;  aiidj  in  1618,  he  had  be- 
gun to  make  observMibiis  upon  tbe  sta)^,  and  to  digest 
them  into  a  method.  His  reputation- daily  increasing,  he 
became  so  eminent  in  that  science,  thslt  in  1645  he  was 
appointed  royal  professor  of  mathematics  at  Paris,  by  the 
iaterest  of  AlphOnse  du  Plessis,  cardinal  of  Lyons,  ^nd 
brother  to  cardinal  Richelieu.  This  institution  being 
ebi^y  designed  for  ast^nomy,  Gasseudi  not  only  em- 
ployed himself  very  diligently  in  observations,  but  read 
lectures  with  great  applause  to  a  crowded  uudience.  He 
did  not^  however,  hold  this  place  long ;  for,  contracting  a 
cold,  which-  brought  on  li  dangerous  cough,  and  an  in- 
fliimmatton  of  his  lungs,  he  found  himself  under  a  rie<;essity 
of  quitting  Psuis  ;  and  being  advis^^d  by  the  physicians  to 
return  tO' Digue  fbr  the  benefit  6f  his  nativte  air,  he  went 
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there  io  1647.  This  advice  had  the  desired  success ;  lAith 
was  also  effected  the  sooner  by  the  IdodDeas  of  Louis 
Valoisy  earl  of  Alais,  and  yiceroy  of  Provenc^  who,  ob» 
serving  the  philosopher's  circomstancesy  invited  him  to  his 
boose ;  where  Gassendi's  conversation  upon  points  of  learo"* 
ing  gave  him  so  high  an  idea  of  his  talents,  that  he  fre* 

Jaently  made  use  of  him  as  a  friend  and  counsellor  in  po- 
tical  sifiairs.  After  enjoj'ing  this  honourable  ease  until 
this  nobleman  was  call^  to  court,  Gassendi  returned  to 
Digne,  where  he  began  to  write  the  life  of  his  patron,  the 
famous  Nicolas  Peiresc,  a  task  which  had  been  enjoined 
him  by  the  earl  of  Alais. 

He  resided  at  Digne  till  1653;  when,  in  company  of 
Francis  Beroier,  physician,  and  Anthony  Poller,  his  ama- 
nuensis,  he  returned  to  Paris.  Here  he  lived  in  the  house 
of  M.  Monmor,  master  of  the  court  of  requests,  at  whose 
request  he  had  formerly  engaged  to  write  thelifeof  Tycho 
Brabe,  and  then  made  several  collections  with  that  view  ; 
andrtfaiis  request  being  now  renewed,  he  immediately  set 
about  the  work,  and  published  it  at  Paris,  with  the  lives  of 
Copernicus,  Purbacbius,  and  Regiomontanus,  in  1654,  4to. 
But  he  neither  suffered  this  nor  any  other  business  to  pre- 
vent him  from  going  on  with  his  astronomical  observations, 
and  had  no  *  sooner  finished  the  last-mentioned  book  than 
he  proceeded  to  complete  his  system  of  the  heavens. 
While  he  was  thus  employed,  too  intensely  for  the  feeble 
state  of  his  health,  he  relapsed  into  his  former  disorder, 
which  had  been  relieved  by  the  intermission  of  his  studies; 
so  that  he  was  neither  able  to  enjoy  his  garden-walks,  nor 
the  society  of  his  friends^  with  bis  usual  alacrity  ;  and  in 
the  autumn  of  his  years,  his  ca^e  became  desperate. 

In  the  first  attack  be  had  been  relieved  by  bleeding, 
wbicb,  however,  so  much  enfeebled  him,  that  he  never 
recovered  bis  former  strength.  Yet  this,  as  the  only  re- 
medy in  his  case^  was  judged  necessary  by  his  physicians. 
He  had  suffered  this  depletion  for  the  ninth  time,  when, 
perceivine  himself  to  be  too  much  sunk,  he  modestly  pro* 
posed  to  forbear  a  repetition,  as  thinking  himself  not  able 
to  undergo  it ;  and  two  of  his  physicians  had  yielded  to 
this  suit,  when  a  third,  obstinately  insisting  on  the  con- 
trary^ drew  his  colleagues  into  hU  opinion.  Gassendi  sub- 
mitted, and  tlie  operation  was  repeated  ev^u  to  the  fourth 
time,  at  which,  holding  out  his  arm  for  the  purposei  he 
said  to  Peter  his  amanuensis,  who  constantly  attended  him. 
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*<  tt  is  more  eligible  by  this  deprivation  of  strength  to 
sleep  quietly  in  Christ,  than  to  be  taken  off  with  more  pain 
by  sunocation.^^  Having  undergone  the  operation,  he 
jpiesently  felt  himself  approaching  to  his  last  hour,  and 
sent  for  a  priest  to  administer  the  viaticum  ;  which  being 
given,  he  expired  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  on  Sunday, 
Oct  22,  1655,  in  the  sixty-third -year  of  his  age.  At  his 
death,  his  hand  was  found  upon  the  region  of  his  heart, 
which  place  he  had  frequently  desired  his  amanuensis  to 
touch,  in  order  to  mark  its  motion,  which  when  this  at- 
tendant observed  to  be  very  faint  and  fluttering,  he  said, 
**  You  see  what  is  man's  life  ;*'  which  were  the  last  words 
he  spoke. 

He  had  made  his  will  Oct.  15  preceding,  by  which  he 
appointed  M.  de  Monmor  hi$  executor,  and  left  him  all 
liis  MSS.  with  leave  to  publish  such  as  he  should  think  fit 
for  the  press ;  and  that  gentleman,  with  the  assistance  of 
another  *  friend^  having  carefully  collected  and  perused 
them,  came  to  the  opmion,  that  he  had  written  nothing 
which  was  not  worthy  of  him,  and  the  whole  was  published 
by  Mpnmor's  ordar  at  Leyden,  1658,  in  six  volumes,  folio. 
This  honourable  friend  ^had  before  testified  his  great  re- 
spect for  Gassendi's  memory  at  his  funeral,  which  was 
performed  two  days  after  his  death,  by  depositing  his 
corpse  with  those  of  his  own  ancestors,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas  in  the  Fields,  at  Paris.  Here  also  he  erected  a 
bandsoine  monument,  exhibiting  his  bust,  by  Nanteuil,  set 
upon  a  frame  of  black,  inclosing  a  plate  of  white  marble ; 
upon  which  was  an  inscription,  in  the  close  whereof  his 
character  is  elegantly  and  literally  expressed  in  three 
words,  attesting  his  **  piety,  wisdom,  and  learning.*'  His 
dirge  and  requiem,  and  funeral  rites,  according  to  the 
usage  in  the  Romish  church,  were  likewise  performed  in 
the  church  of  Digne ;  and  a  funeral  oration  pronounced  by 
Nicolas  Tixelius,  his  successor  in  that  rectory,  who  printed 
it  at  Leyden  in  1656,  It  appears  by  his  letters,  printed 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  works,  that  he  was  often  con- 
sulted by  the  most  famous  astronomers  of  his  time ;  as 
Kepler,  Longomontanus,  Snellius,  Hevelius,  Galileo,  Ker- 
cher,  Bnllialdi,  and  others;  and  he  is  generally  esteemed 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  reformed  philosophy,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen. 

The  sound  judgment,  extensive  reading,  and  capacious 
memory  of  Gassendi,  indeed  qualified  him  to  attain  great 
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distinction  amoQg  pb^loaopbeti.  He  19  ako  nml^^d  hy 
BarjTow  ampng^the  most  enninent  matbemalictM*  of^tb<i 
age,'  aad  a^ntipned  «ritb  Galileo^  Gilbert,  and  JDes  Cartes. 
HU  commeotary  pi>lbe  leiklb  book  of  Diogenes  Laectiua  19  a 
tufficiept  proof  of  bis  enidiiioiv  Witb  uncommpii  ahUitieii 
for  tbe  ta«ik,  be  uudertook  to  franie  from  Lucretius,  Laerfcius^ 
and  other  aocieat  writers,,  a  cofisbtent  scheme  of  Epieu*' 
rean  doctrine,,  in  wbkk  the  phasnomena  of.  natune  arid  ka«> 
mediately  derived  f^/om  tbe  siotion  of  priitiarj  atoms.  But 
he  v^9d  .av^ace  of  tbefuBdamentaL  defeat  of  tbls  system^  and 
added  to,  it  tbe.  imtpoctant  docidne  o£  a  Dtvine. superior 
tendiAg  Mvq4,  from  whom  h/s  concealed  tbe  first  nwHion 
and  subsequent  arrangement  of  atoms  to  have  been  de- 
rived, and  whom  he  regarded  as  tbe  wise  govertoot  of  tbe 
frprl^.  .  Gassf oxii  strenuously  maintained  tbe  atomic  dac*^ 
trine  in  opposition  to  tbe  fictions  of  the  Garti^siwu  philoso^ 
pby,  which  were  at  that  time  obtaining  great  credit  ^  and 
particularly  asserted,  in  opposition  to  I>e$  Qartea,.  tbe  doc- 
trine of  a  vacuum.  On  the  subject  of  moraIa>  Gas^eadi 
f  xplained  the  permanemt  pleasure  or  indolence  of  Epiev* 
rus^  in  a  manner  perfectly  consistent  with  the.  pii«est  pre'-^ 
cepts  of  vir^ne. 

His  large  wd  valuable  Ubeary,  together  .with  his*  astro* 
comical  and  philosopbicail  apparatus,  was  purchaaed*  by 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  IIL  and  afterwards;  deposited,,  with 
9tber  choice  coUecUans,  in.  the  imperial  library  at  Vi^ana. 
Tbe  edition  of  his  woiiks  above  mentioned  contains  tbe  pbi« 
losophy  and  life  of  Epicurus ;  the  authors  own  philosophy;, 
bis  astronomical  works ;  the  lives  of  Peiresc,  Coperniousy 
Tycbp  &rahe,  Purbacb,  RegiomoDtaous,.  John  Muiier,  ixjt^ 
f  refutation  of  the  Meditations  0/  Des  Cartes;  Epistles; 
and  other  treatises.  Bernier,  a.  celebrated  French  physi<» 
qian,  has  given  an  accurate  view  of  the  philosophy  of  Gas** 
sendi  in  his  abridgment  of  it,  published  in  French  at  Lyons,. 
IP  16S4,  in  eight  volumes  ISmo.  The  Life  of  Gassendi, 
accurately  written  by  Bongerelle,  a  piiest  of  the  oratory, 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1737.  * 

GASTAUD  (Francis),  a  French  divine  of  the  eighteenth' 
century,  descended  from  a  family  of  distinction,  was  horn 
at  A\x^  io  Provence,  and  being  at  an  early  age  admittsd 
into  orders,  officiated  fbr  some  years.as. priest  io  the  parish* 
church  of  St.  iPauL     Aeaong.  his  theological  publicationa  is 

1  Life  by    Bpugerelle<.-*iHattoii*s    Diet. — Msr^in's    Biog.    Pbilosopbica*-.* 
Bmcker. — Saiit  Oaomatt. 
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^  A  Collection  of  HomUies  on  ^e  EpUtles  Ho  tbe  BQinaiQ3/' 
in  two  Tolaoies,  12mOy  with  a  4elineatioQ  of  tbec^aract^r 
jof  8u  Paul  prefixed.  But  on  th«  death  of  bis  elder  ^bro* 
ther^  a  celebrated  advocate  ip  the  pailiain^nt  of  ProTQQee> 

-he  retired  into  the  country,  studied  law,  and  beings  ad- 
mitted an  advocate,  practised  with  uncomquoQ  success* 
The  interests  of  the  poof  be  advocated  without  hope  of 
reward ;  and  in  1 7 1 7  he  gained  a  famous  cause  against  the 
Jesuits,  of  whom  be  was  an  active  opponent  Not  coa-* 
tented  with  pleading  professtonally  against  them,  he  at-» 
tacked  them  by  means  of  the  presf,  and  wrote  a  piece 
entided  *^  The  Jesuits  unmasked.''  He  piibHshed  some 
treatises  against  the  bishop  of  Marseille^  who  ptoemtA 
bim  to  be  banished  twice  to  Viviers,  wb^e  he  died  in  1 7^  I, 
and  on  account  of  bis  reputed  heresy  be  was  denied  the 
ritfes  of  Christian  burial.  ^ 

GASTRELL  (FftANCis),  a  distinguished  Englirti  biifaopt^ 
was  born  about  1662,  at  Slaptou  in  NiMrthamptcmsbire ;  aod, 
being  sent  to  Westminster  school  in  167^  wa^s  adnwtted 
on  the  foundation,  and  elected  to  Christ  Chureb,  in  Ox-* 
ford,  where  he  of  course  became  a  student  in  1680.  He 
took  the  degrees  in  4rts  in  1687  ;  after  whicb>  entering 
into  orders,  and  proceeding  in  divinity,  he.  took  a  bache* 
lor^s  degree  ini  that  fiskculty,  Jnne  23,  1694.  The  sama 
year  he  was  made  preacher  to  the  hon.  society  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  in  which  station  be  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  he 
wag  appointed  to  preach  Mr.  Boyle^s  lecture  in  1697^ 
Having  finished  those  eight  sermons,  he  drew  them  up  in 
the  form  of  a  continued  discourse,  which  he  published  the 
same  year.  The  subject  of  this  piece  being  a  defence  of 
religion  in  general  against  atheism,  Gastreil  prosecuted 

*  the  design  further,  in  asserting  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion. against  the  deists.  This  he  published  in  another 
discourse,  in  1699,  by  way  of  continuation,  or  second  part 
of  the  same  subject.  He  commenced  D.  D.  July  1 3, 1 700 ; 
being  then  chaplain  to  Robert  Harley,  esq.  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons.  The  ferment  that  had  been  raised  by 
the  dispute  betv^en  South  and  Sherlock  upon  the  Trinity, 
being  still  kept  up,  Dr.  Gastreil,  in  1702,  published  <^  Some 
Considerations  concerning  the  Trinity,  and  the  ways  of 
managing  that  Controversy  :''  and  the  same  year  was  col- 
lated to  a  canpnty,  of  Christ  Church  in  O;3(ford. 

*  Moreru-^Dicti  Hist* 
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Meanwhile,  he  continued -to  give  public  proofii  of  his 
hearty  concern  for  religion ;  and  published,  in  1707,  His 
excellent  work  entitled  *^  The  Christian  Institutes,  or  the 
sincere  Word  of  God,  &c."  collected  out  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  digested  under  proper  heads,   and  de- 
livered in  the  words  of  scripture.     This  has  been  repeatedly 
printed.     The  same  year  also^  being  appointed  to  preach 
the  sermon  at  the  aniversary  meeting  of  the  charity-schools 
HI  London,  he  printed  that  discourse;  in  which  the  pecu- 
liar advantage  of  thede  charities  is  set  in  a  new  light,  by 
contrasting  them  with  the  popish  monasteries;     Mr.  Col- 
lins,  in  his  "  Essay  concerning  the  use  of  Reason^"  having 
animadverted  on  some  things  in  the  doctor's  '*  Considera- 
tions concerning  the  Trinity,- '  which  had  gone 'through 
two  editions,  he  this  year  published  a  third^'  subjoining  a 
vindication  of  the  work,  in  answer  to  iDollins.     In  1711 
be  was  chosen  proctor  in  convocation  for  the- chapter  of 
Christ  Cbiirch,  and  appointed  one  df  the  chaplains  in  oi^- 
dinary  to  the  queen.     In   1714  lie  published  "Remarks 
upon  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  Dr.  Samuiet 
Giarke,'*  who  acknowledged  that  the  objections  to  his  doc- 
trine were  there  set  forth  to  particul'ar  advantage^  by  the 
skill  of  a  very  able  and  learned  writer,  and  proposed  with  a 
reasonable  and  good  spirit.     He  resigned  the  preacher's 
place  at  Lincoln's-inn  this  year,  upon  his  promotion  to' 
the  see  of  Chester ;  and  he  was  allowed  to  hold  his  canonry 
of  Christ  Church  in  commendam.     He  had  for  some  ticne 
before  been  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  build- 
ing the  fifty  new  churches  in  and  about  London ;  and  had 
become  a  member  of  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel 
in  foreign  parts. 

Thus  his  merit  found  all  the  reward  and  encouragement 
which  he  could  expect,  from  the  court  and  ministry  of 
qxieen  Anne ;  but  this  brought  him  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  administration  in  the  succeeding  reign,  which,  being 
shewn,  as  he  conceived,  without  any  just  or  reasonable 
grounds,  was  resented  by  him.  -  At  this  period  he  became 
a  patron  to  the  university;  and  appeared  warmly  in  its 
vindication  in  the  house  of  lords,  when  it  was  attacked 
there  for  a  pretended  riot  on  the  bifth-day  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  in  1717:  At  the  same  time  he  testified  the  greatest 
abhorrence  of  this  and  all  other  marks  of  disloyalty,  and 
used  all  his  influence  to  prevent  and  check  them. 

He  now-  engaged  in  a  very  remarkable  contest  with  the 
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archbishop  of  Canterbury,  about  the  degrees  granted  in 
virtue  of  his  metropolitical  power. -  The  occasion  .iv^is  this: 
The  presentation  to  the  place  of  warden  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  Manchester  in  Lancashire  falling  to  the  crowo^ 
George  I.  nominated  Mr.  ^amuel  Peplpe,  vicar  of  Preston, 
in  the  s^^me  county.     But  that  gentleman,  being  then  only 
M*  A.  found  himself  obliged  by  the  charter  of  the  college, 
to  take  the  degree  of  B.  D.  as  a  necessary  qualification  to 
hold  the  wardenship.     To  that  end,  having  been  bred  at 
Oxford,  where  he  had  taken  his  former  degrees,  be  went 
thither  in  order  to  obtain  this ;  and  had  actually  prepared 
the  best  part  of  his  exercise  for  that  purpose,  when  he  was 
called  to  Lambeth,  and  there  created  B.  D.  by  the  arch* 
bishop^  who  thought  the  university  ought,  in  respect  to 
the  royal  nomination,  to  dispense  with  the  usual  exercise. 
With  this  title,  he  applied  to  bishop  Gastrell,  in  whose 
diocese  the  church  of  Manchester  lies,   for  institution. 
But  the  bishop,  being  persuaded  that  his  degree  was  not  a 
sufiicient  qualification  in  this  case,  refused  to  idoiit  him  ; 
and  observed  to  him,  that  being  in  all  respe<;ts  qualified  to 
take  his  degree  regularly  in  the  university,  he  might  pro-* 
<^ed  that  way  without  any  danger  of  being  denied;  that,' 
however,   if  he  desired  any  favour  usually   indulged  to^ 
other  persons,  he  would  endeavour  to  obtain  it  for  him,  * 
and  did  not  doubt  but  the  upiv^rsity  would  grant  it.    On. 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Peploe  insisted  on  his  qualification  by 
the  archbishop,  and  had  recourse  to  the  court  of  ktng's- 
bench, .  where  sentence  was  given  in  his  favour.  .  On  this, 
bishop  Gastrell,  in  his  own  vindication,  published  <'  The 
bishop  of  Chester^s  Case,  with  relation  to  the  Wardenship  ^ 
of  Manchester.     In  which  is  shewn,  that  no  other  degrees 
b^utsuch  as  are  taken  in  the  university,  can  be  deeqaed  legal 
oualificatiohs  for  any  ecclesiastical  prefermejDt  in  England.*' 
This  was  printed  at  Oxford  ^  and  that  university,  March ; 
22,  1 7 i20,, decreed  in  a  full  convocation,  .that, solemn  thanks 
should  be  returned  to  the  bishop,^  for  having  so  fully  as^ ' 
serted  the  rights,  privileges,  and.diguities,  belonging  to 
the  university  degrees  in  this  booL     This  was  attempted 
to  be  answered  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^^  Considerations, 
&c."  proving  that  bishop  G^streirs  pamphlet  'Ms  injurious, 
1.  to  the. prerogative  royal  of  the. imperial  crown  of  Eng- 
land; .  2.  tQ  the  prerogatives,  powers,  apd  privileges,  of 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  ;  and  3.  to  the  legal  rights, 
privileges,  and  liberties  of  the  reverend  pre9bytQrs  of  the 
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church  6t  Etiglaad ;  wherein  it  is  plainly  prot^d^  that  tli^ 
universities  have  tiot  the  sote  power  of  granting  d€fgrees.'* 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  this  Mr.  Peploe  succeeded 
hkn  in  the  bishopric  of  Chester; 

This  affitir  was  scarcely  cdneluded,  wheti  the  prosecu- 
tion comtnenced  against  Atterbtiry,  bishop  of  Rochestter. 
Bishop  Gastrell  never  liked  the  haaghty  temper  of  that 
prelate,  and  had  always  opposed  bis  arbitrary  atteiiipt^ 
while  dean  of  Christ  Church ;  yet,  being  satisfied  in  his 
0OiisciMc<^,  that  the  proceedings  in  parliament  against  him 
#0re  poshed  on  with  too  much  violence,  he  opposi^d  them 
with  gtieat  retolution ;  and  when  the  bill  for  iuilicthig  pains 
and  penalties  upon  Atterbnry  was  before  the  house  of  lords, 
he  spoke  against  it  irith  eaarne^ess  and  warmth,  not  spia- 
riDg  to  eenstir^  the  rest  of  his  brethren  the  bishops,  who  all 
concurred  with  the  bill. 

He  survived  the  bishop  of  Rochester's  banishment  but  a 
few  years.  The  gont,  with  which  he  had  been  much  af- 
fiioted  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  put  a  period  to  it, 
Nov.  24,  17^5.  He  died  at  bis  canon's  lodgings  in  Christ 
Church,  a^nd  was  buried  in  tfait  cathedral  without  any 
monument :  but;  as  Dr.  WilRs  observes,  he  left  a  sufficient 
monument  of  himself  in  his  writings,  and  his  virtues  are 
far  from  being  yet  forgotten.  His  widow  died  in  1761, 
and  his  daughter,  married  to  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Bromley,  in 
1768.  Besides  the  pieces  ah'eeidy  mentioned^  be  pdblished 
*•  A  moral  proof  of  a  Future  State,'*  in  ^o,  which  being 
printed  without  his  name,  gave  occasion  to  ascribe  some 
other  pieces  of  a  similar  nature  to  him,  but  withouH  any 
ceirtainty.* 

GATAKER  (Thomas),  a  very  learned  English  divine 
and  criti^e,  descended  from  a  family  of  that  name  at  Gat- 
acre-haU,  in  Shropshire,' was  born  Sept.  4,  1574,  ht  the 
parsonage -house  of  St.  Edmund  the  King,  in  Lombard- 
street,  Londort,  where  his  father,  an  eminent  Puritan'  di* 
vine  (who  died  in^  1593)  was  then  minister.  At  sixteen 
years  of  age  hfe  was  sent  to  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge; 
wkeve,  in  Am  time,  he  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts.  He 
was  greatly  distinguished  by  his  abilities,  learning,  ^  and 
piety;  in^miuch  that  the  foundation  Of  Sfdney  college 
being  laid  about  this  time,  he  was,  by  ai-chbishop  Whitgiffei  ;• 
and  Dr,  Goodman  dean  of  Westminster,  the  trustees  of' 
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thsit  fQuodatibn,  appointed 'a  fellow  of  that  society^  e?en 
beiMrr  the  builcUng  was  finfahed.  In  the  mean  while  he 
went  into  Essex,  as  tutor  to  the  eldest  son  of  Mr;  (afterwards 
sir)  WiUiam  AylofFy  of  Berksted,  who  himsdf  learned  He« 
breiv  of  him  at  the  same  time;  .  During  his  re&idence  here, 
he  usually  expounded  a  portion  of  scripture  to  the  family 
e^ery  morning;  in  this  task,  after  rendering  the  text  into 
Engltfch  from  the  original  language,  he  explained  the  sense 
of  It,  -  and  concluded  with  some  useful  observations.  lu 
die  spaee  of  two  years  he  went  throogb  all  the  prophets  in 
theOld Testament,  and  all  the  apostolical  epistles  in  the 
New,  Dr.  Stern,  then  suffragan  bishop  of  Colchester, 
being  nearly  related  to  the  mistress  of  the  femily,  hap-^ 
pened  in.a  visit  to  be  presentat  one  of  these  performances; 
and,  being  struck  with  admiration^  instantly  exhorted  the 
expounder  to  enter  into  the  priesthood ;  and  Mr.  Gataker 
was  ordained  by  that  suffragan. 

This  step  was  conformable  tathe  statutes  of  his  new  col- 
lege ;  and  as  soon  as  the  building  was  finished,  about  1 599, 
he  settled  ther^  and  became  an  eminem;  tutor.  At  the 
same  time  he  engaged  with  Mr.  WiUiem  Bedell,  afterwards 
bishop  -  of  Kilmore,  in  a  design^  then  set  on  foot,  of  preach* 
ing  in  such  places  adjacent  to  the  university  as  were  des* 
titute  of  miotsters;  In  performing  this  engagement  he 
preached  every  Sunday  at  Everton,  a  village  upon  the- 
borders  of  Cambridge,  Bedford,  and  Hundngdonshires ; 
the  vicar  of  which  parish  wass^  to  be  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  old*  He  had  not  executed  this  charitable  of- 
fice above  six  months,  when  he  went  co  London,  and  re- 
sided as  cbaphiin  in  the  family  of  sir  William  Cook,  at 
Cbari^g-e0Des,  to  whose  lady  he  was  nearly  related.  This 
situatioo  made  bias  known  to  several  persons  of  fashion  and 
fortune,  and,  among  otkeis,  to  some  principal  members 
of  JLJncotnV-inn ;  of  which  seciety  be  was  chosen  preacher, 
abdot  tMi.  He  thangfat  it  his  duty  to  reside  there  duriing« 
term^ttme,  when  he  was  obliged  toaittead  the  chapel ;  but- 
in  the  vacatiDtta  he  went  down  to  sir  WiHiam  Cook's  in 
NoctlHNnptoftsbMre,  unA  constantly  preached  there,  either 
ia  their  private  chapel  or  in  the  parish-churchy  without 
any  salary,  but  afterwards  sir  William  settled  on  him  an ' 
aniHuty  <h  30£  a  year.  In  l€03  be  commenced  B.  D.  and 
waaaftevwMtds  o#te»  soMoited  to  proceed  to  doctor;  but  be 
dediaed  it.  IJe  did  not  at  all-  approve  of  pluralities ;  and 
tipoa  that  prkiciple  refused  a  considerable  benefice  »« 
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Ktnt,  which  wau^  offered  him  by  sir  William  Sedley,  while 
he  held  the  preacfaership  at'  Liiicc^'s-inn.  Having  mar- 
ried in  1611,  he  quitted^  that  place  for  the  rectory  of  Bjq^ 
therhithe  in  Surrey ;  yet  yielded  to  the.  acceptaiKe  of  this 
^ving,  only  in  the  view  of  keeping  it  out  of  the  hands  of  a 
very  unworthy  person. 

In.  1616  and  1617,  he  wrote  two  letters  to  archbishop 
Usher,  concerning  some  curious  MSS.  of  the  fisunous  Robert 
Grosthead,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  others.  It  is  true,  that 
some  mistakes  in  those  letters  are  corrected  by  his  corre- 
spondent, who,  however,  thought  the  whole  very  worthy 
of  his  notice ;  and  they  are  mentioned  here  chiefly,  as 
they  shew  at  once  his  own  modesty  and  erudition,  as  well 
as  the  esteem  which  Usher  had  for  him.  All  this,  how- 
ever, he  possessed  in  private,  his  ^modesty  being  yet  .un- 
conquerable by  any  solicitations  to  commit  any  thing  to 
the  press ;  but  this  backwardness  was  at  length  subdued. 

He  had,  in  some  of  his  discourses  at  Lincoln's-inn, .  de- 
livered his  opinion  concerning  lots  and  lotteries,  and  shewn' 
the  lawfulness  of  the  lusorious,  and  the  unlawfuIness^  of 
divinatory  lots ;  which  being  misrepresented,  he  published 
^^  A  Discourse  of  the  nature  and  use  of,  L^ts ;  a  treatise 
historical  and  theological,  1619,'*  4'to.  This  publication, 
made  a  grjeat  noise,  and  drew  him  afterwards  into  a  con- 
troversy; but  before  that  happened,  he  made  a  toar 
through  the  Low  Countries,  in  company  with  two  friends, 
and  a  nephew  of  bis,  then  a  young  student  They  set  out 
July  13,  1620,  and  arriving  at  Middleburgh  in  Zealand, 
Gataker  preached  in  the  English  church  there }  and  in  his 
travels  confuted  the  English  ps^ists  in  Flanders*  His 
mother,  yet  alive,  was  apprehensive  of  some  mischief  be- 
falling him,  as  he  was  a  known  adversary  to  the  popish 
cause;  but  he  returned  with  his  companions  safe  Aug.  14, 
having  viewed  the  most  considerable  places  in  the  Low 
Countries.  During  this  short  stay  he  had  0n  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  distressed  ststte  of  the  protestants  in  Holland; 
with  which  he  was  so  much  affected,  that  he  even  thought 
it  behoved  the  English  to  give  up  some  national  interests 
then  disputed  by  them,  for '  fear  of  ruining  the  protestant 
cause. 

After  his  larrival  at  Rotberhitbe,  several  objections  hav^- 
ing  beein  made  to  his  vindication  of  lusorions  lots,  he  pub-  - 
lished  a  defence  of  it  in  .162.3.  In  1624  he.  printed. a ^ract^ 
against  tran^ubstantiatioB';  and  bi^  short  cajfechism  came.* 
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out  the  same  year,  in  16^6*,  anH  the  foflowing  years,  he 
engaged  in  the  controversy  cohcerning  justification;  and 
being  appbinted  one  of  ihe  assembly  of  divines  who  met  at 
Westminster,  he  gave  his  attendance  there,  and  among 
other  conferences  supported  his  opinion  upon  the  last- 
mentioned  article  ;  bat  the'pbintl)exng  deterrpirted  by  the 
majority  against  his  sense,  he  submitted,  and  subscribed 
the  covenant  also,'  though  he  declared  his  ppinioti' in  fa-r 
Vour  of  episcopacy.  .  He  engaged  likewise  with  the  assem- 
bly in  writing  anhot^timis  upoii  the  Bitile  ;  and  the  bdoks 
of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,'  aiid  the  Lamentations,  fell  to  his 
share,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Calamy,  are  exceeded  by 
n6  commentator,  ancient  or  modem,  on  those  books.  In 
the  mean  time,  upon  the  removal  of  Dr.  Comber,  he  was 
offered  the  mastership  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge;  but 
declined  it  on  account  of  his  health.  Yet  the  ill  state  of 
this  did  not  hinder  him  from  prosecuting  his  studies. 
Though  confined  tp  his  chamber,  he  drew  up  his  treatise 
**  De  Nomine  Tetragrammato,"  in  defence  of  the  common 
way  of  pronouncing  the  word  Jehovah  in  England.  This 
Was  printed  in  i^'45,  and  was  followed  the  next  year  by 
another  discourse,  **  De  Diphthongis  sive  Bivocalibus  ;'* 
wherein  he  endeavours  to  show,  that  there  are  no  diph- 
thongs, and  that  two  vowels  can  never  unite  in  such  a 
matmer  as  to  form  one  syllable,'^but  in  this  has  certainly  not 
given  universal  s^tis^faction.  Mr.  Johni  Sajtmarsh  having 
published  a  treatise,  the  preceding  year,  in  defence  of  the 
Antinomian  doctrine  concerning  "  free  grace,"  Gataker 
this  year,  1646,  wrote  an  answer  to  it,  entitled  "A  Mis- 
take^ or  Misconstruction  removed,  &c.'*  In  1647  he  re- 
covered ip  strength  so  far,  as  tp  be  able  to  go  to  church, 
and  he  ventured  into  the  pulpit,  wherein  preaching  he 
burst  a  vein  in  his  lungs,  the  mischief  of  which  was  how- 
ever prevented  for  the  present,  by  letting  blood.  He  soon 
sCfter  resumed  his  preaching;  but  this  threw  him  agaia^ 
into  a  spitting  of  blood,  which,  though  relieved  again  by 
opening  a  vein,,  made  the  pulpit  duty  too  dangerous.  Yet 
he  continued  to  administer  the  sacraments,  and  to  give  his 
usual  short  discourses  at  funerals,  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
Being  thus  disabled  from  preaching,  he  supplied  that  de- 
fect as  far  as. possible,  by  publishing  several  learned  works; 
most  df  which,  besides  others  already  mentioned,  were 
printed  among  his  "  Opera  Critica,"  at  Utrecht,  in  1698, 
folio. 

Vol.  XV.  Z 
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He  was  the  first  of  the  forty-seven  ministers,  who  in 
l64Sy  subscribed  the  remonstrance  to  the  armty  and  the 
general,  against  the  design  of  trying  and  executing  th« 
^ing.  He  was  not. at  all  pleased  with  the  principles  and 
proceedings  of  the  independent  faction,  which  prevailed 
then  and  afterwards ;  and  declared  his  opinion  in  defence 
of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  presbyterian  policy, 
both  in  private  conferences,  and  openly  from  the  pulpit.' 
Among  these  be  had  some  friends  still  in  power,  that 
maintained  him  in  the  possession  of  his  legal  rights*  But^ 
as  soon  as  it  appeared  that,  he  was  rather  suspected  than 
i^ountenapced  by  the  state,  some  of  his  parishioners  refused 
payment  of  their  share  of  the  composition  for  the  tithes  of 
their  houses ;  which,  upon  an  amicable  law-suit,  bad  beea 
decreed  him  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  in  satisfactioa 
for  which,  he  consented  to  accept  of  40/.  per  ann.  This 
refusal  he  bore  with  patience,  and  diverting  himself  in  bis 
study,  produced  several  other  learned  works;  amongf 
which  his  edition  of  ^*  Marcus  Antoninus' s  Meditations^ 
with  his  Preliminary  Discourse  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Stoics,  and  Commentary,^*  is  most  esteemed,  ana  the  firat 
edition  of  Cambridge  16^2  is  far  preferable  to  the  sabse<* 
quent  one  prii^ted  at  London. 

In  1653,  be  was  drawn  into  a  dispute  with  Lilly  die 
astrplog^r,  about  the  certainty  of  his  art,  which  tliat  im^ 
postor  had  maiutained  was  revealed  to  mankind  by.  the 
good  angels.  Our  author,  in  his .  annotations  upon  Jere-^ 
miahy  taking  notice  of  this .  profaneness,  bad  used  the 
astrologer  a litde  roughly,  calling  him  blind  buzzard,  ^c* 
in  return  to  which,  Lilly  in  his  ^'  Annus  Tenebrosus^^'ie'* 
fleeted  upon  thcvdivine ;  who  replied,  in  '^  A  Vindication 
of  the  Anncftations,*'  &c.  1653,  4to.  It  is  said  that  he  had 
thought  proper  before  he  had  publish^  this  pie^e,^  to  con<« 
suit  Mr.  Briggs,  for  his  opinion  in  the  point,  who  returned 
;  9L  decisive  and  ready  answer,  that  he  conceived  it  to  be  % 
V  mere  system  of  groundless  conceits.  To  this  Lilly  print-* 
iog  an  answer,  in  which  he  charged  bis  antagonist  with 
covetousness,  and  prostituting  his  function  to  worldly 
views  *,  Gatsdcer  wrote  ^  A  Discourse  ApologeticaV  viadi«» 

*  ThitledhimtofiTe  aqaMoantof  had  for  charging  him  with  aTarioe. 

MTeraltraosactioQiofhitlHb,  aadhow  Yet  the  attrologer,  in  deSraoa  of  hia. 

lie  oame  by  hia  prefermeiits.    9e  was  craft,  perteculcd  kirn  slier  his  fl»>tti 

verf  temperate  in  his  diet  and  way  of  See  bis  article; 
lifAbg,  which  waa  atl  the  reason  Lilly 
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€fttiifg  himself  from  those  calumnieff.  This  last  pr^ee  was' 
)iublished  in  1654;  and  the  same  year  he  died/  being  in 
his  SOth  year.  His  corpse  Was  interred  at  his  own  churchy 
Mr.  Simon  Ashe  preaching  his  funeral  sermon :  this  was 
)tirinted'in  1655,  with  a  narrative  of  his  life,  which  has 
been  the  ground- work  of  this  memoir.  He  would  nevei* 
suffer  his  picture  to  be  drawn,  and  probably  it  is  dwing  to 
the  same  cause,  that  no  stone  marked  the  plade  of  his 
burial. 

^  '  Mr.  Ashe  gives  him  .the  following  character.    As  to  his 
person,  he  was  of  a  middle  stature,  a  thin  habit  of  body,  9, 
lively  countenance,  and  fresh  complexion,  of  a  temperate 
diet,  of  a  free  and  chearful  conversation,  addicted  to  study» 
but  not  secltiding  himself  from  useful  company  *  of  a  quick 
apprehension,  sharp  reason,  solid  judgment,  and  so  extra* 
ordinary  a  memory,  that  though  he  used  no  common- place 
book,  yet  he  had  all  his  reading  in  readiness,  as  his  pro« 
digions  number  of  quotations  shew.     He  was  a  man  iq^ 
Inoderate  and  conscientious,  that  he  ivdtild  not  go  tlie 
length  of  any  party,  which  was  the  true  reason  of  his  not 
accepting  preferment,  and  also  of  his  being  disliked  siic^ 
cesaSvely  by  all   parties.      In   the  reign*  of  James  dnd 
Charles  I.  he  disliked  the  high  notions  of  churchmen,  atld 
^  the  maxims  of  the  govbrnment,  which  he  rightly  foresaw 
would  be  fatal  both  to  them  and  the  church.     Wheti  he 
eame  amongst  the  divines  at  Westminster,  for  which  hd^ 
fierer  received  any  thing,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  dis- 
^(eastire  at  least,  if  not  the  hatred,  of  sUth  as  were  zealous 
for  the  hierarchy :  but  when' he  declared  himself  in  that 
aiiembly  in   favour  of  episcopacy,  and  excepted  dgainsi, 
liie  solemn  league  and  covenant,  till  the  words  were  sd 
HioereA  as  to  be  understood  only  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  and 
the  exorbitant  power'  of  bishops,  he  lost  the  affections  of 
ihe  other  party,  who  were  for'  destroying  episcopacy  root 
laid  branch.     His  open  declaratifon  against  the  subsequent 
Bft>eeedings  of  those  who  resolved  all  power  and  authority 
jtito  that  <^  the  sword,  heightened  the  aversion  of  the  pre* 
dpoiitoant  faction,*  and  exposed  him  to  much  ill-treatment 
iiDm   their  tools;    who  charged  him'  with   Inconstancy, 
changing  sides,  and  squaring  his  doctrihe  to  the  times  t 
ii^iereas  he  was  always  coniiistent  in  his  principled,  ^tid, 
instead  of  shifting  from  party  to  party,  was  never  the  in-' 
^trumedtof  any;  but  lived  contested  upon  a  very  sipalL; 
provision,  ftt  most  100/.  a  yeai^  and  was  reviled  for  eveti 
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keeping  that.  Kchard  says  '<  he  was  remarkable  for  hif 
skill  io  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  the  most  celebrated  among: 
the  assembly  of  divines ;"  and  adds,  "  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  was  most  remarkable,  his  exemplary  piety  aod 
charity,  his  polite  literature,  or  his  humility  and  modesty 
in  refusing  preferment," 

His  extensive  learning  was  admired  by  the  great  mea 
abroad,  as  Salmasius  and  others,  with  whom  he  held  a  cor-* 
respondence.     Axenius  styles  him  a  man  of  infinite  read^ 
ing  and  jexact  judgment ;  and  Colomies  tells  us,  that  of 
all  the  critics  of  that  age,  who  have  written  for  the  ad-* 
vancement  of  polite  learning,  there  is  none  superior  to 
him  in  the  talent  of  explaining  authors.     MorhofF  speaks 
of  all  his  Latin  works  with  high  commendation  :  and  Bail^ 
let  has  a  chapter  concerning  his  writings^.. in  which  be  ac- 
knowledges his  profound  skill  in  the  learned  languages,  bia 
great  accuracy  and  admirable  sagacity ;  but  adds,  that  he 
was  too  bold  in  his  conjectures.     Gataker  left  several  MSS^ 
some  of  which  were  pul>lished  by  his  son.     In  the  coarse 
of  his  long  life  he  had  four  wives.' 

GAI'AKER  (Charles),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bora 
at  Rotherhithe  in  Surrey  about  1614,  and  educated  at  St, 
Paul's  school,  from  whence  he  was  sent^  to  Sidney  college 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge  at  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  put  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Richard  Dugard^ 
B.  D.  fellow  of  that  college^   and  afterwards  rector  of 
Fulletby  in  Lincolnshire.     After  be  had  taken   the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  retired  to  Oxford,  and  wu 
entered  a  commoner  of  Pembroke  college,  and  took  (the, 
degree  qf  master  of  arts   June  30,    16^6.     About  lbat(, 
time  he  became  acquainted  with   Lucius  lord  v^ouo^ 
Falkland,    who  having  a  respect  for   his  ingenuity  and 
learning  made  him  bis  chaplain^  with  intention  to  procure^ 
bim  preferment ;  but  the  civil  wars  breaking  out^  in  wbicll^ 
that  nobteman  lost  his  life,  the  expecution  of  our  authoj: 
was  frustrated.     At  last,  by  the  favour  of  Charles  earjl 
of  Caernarvon,  he  became  rector  of  Hoggeston,  near  Win- 
slow    in   Buckinghamshire,    about   1^647,    and « continued 
there  till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  20th:  of  No* 
vember  1680,  in  the  si^ty  seventh  year  of  his  age.     Hc^ 
was  interred  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Hoggeston^ 

*  Biof.  Brit.-*Fcuieral  Sermon,  by  Ashe»<— Clark's  liTet  at  tbe  end  of  ^ 
Martyrolosyt 
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He  wrote  several  treatises  upon  Calvinistical  principles,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  principal  :  1.  Ai  the  end  "of 
bw  father's**  Antidote  against  errour  concerning  Justifi- 
tjation/'  which  he  puWUhed  at  London  1670,  m  ^to,  he 
subjoined  a  (^leice  written  by  himself,  entitled  ^*  The  Way 
of  TVuth  and  Peace:  or,  a  reconciliation  of  the  holy 
Apostles  St.  Paul  arid  St.  James,  concerning  Justification^. 
&c."  The  iflfipriniatur  is  dated  December  the  6th,  1669. 
^  **  An  Answer  to  fiv6  captious'  questions  propounded  by 
a  Factor  for  the  Papacy,  by  parallel  ques'tions  and  positive 
resolutions,"  London,'  1673,  4to.  To  which  is  added,  .a 
letter  to  Mr.  Pr.  M.  ann.  1636,  written  by  Lucius  viscount, 
-Falkland.  This  Fr.  M.  is  the  said  "  Factor  for  the  Papacy  1'** 
3.  "  The  Papists'  bait;  or  their  usual, method  in  gaiiii^ig 
proselytes  answered,"  London,  1674,  4to.  To  which  is. 
added  a  Letter  of  the  Lord  Viscount  Falkland  to  the  same 
gentleman.  4.  **  Examination  of  the  case  of  the  Quakers 
C0n<»erniiig  Oaths,  propounded  by  them,  ann.  1673,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  king  and  both  houses  of  parliament," 
%€.  Lendon,  1675, 4to.  5.  ^*  Ichnographia  doctrinse  de  Jus- 
tificatione secundum  typumtn  monte,"  London,  1681,  4to. 
Our  author  wrote  likewise  some  animadversions  on  Mr. 
Bull*d  •*  Harmbnia  Apostolica,"  which  Mr.  Gataker,  con- 
cealiog  hifef  name,  cpmmunicated  to  several  bishops,  stirring 
them  u{>  by  letter  to  make  use  of  the^r  authority  against 
the  doctrines  tnaintained  by  Mr.  Bull,  as  pernicious  and 
heretical,* 'and  contrary  tb  the  decrees  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  'of  all  other  reformed  churches.  These 
.^*  Animadversions,^'  which  are  commonly  eked  by  Mr. 
Bi)U  under  the  name  of  Censura,  were  communicated  to 
lum  in  1670  by  Dr.  Nicholson,  bishop  of  Gloucester;  and 
in  1671  they  were  discovered  to  Mr.  Bull  to  have  been 
wriitert't)y  Mr.  Charles  Gataker,  who  iu  these  ^*  Animad- 
versions,*' endeavours  to  reconcile  St.  Paul  with  St.  James 
by  the  distinction  of  a  twofold  Justification,  as  respecting  a 
U¥ofold  {tccusation,  according  to  the  different  conditions  of 
iUe  covenant  of  works  aiid  the  covenant  of  grace.  For  he 
mftintains,  that  we  are  accused  before  God,  either  as  sinners 
ov  as  unbelievers  ;  and  that  We  are  justified  against  the  first 
accusation  by  faith  alone,  laying  bold  on  the  grace  and  right- 
eousness of  Christ ;  and  against  the  second  by  works,  and 
not  by  faith' only,  as  these  are  the  signs  and  evidences  of 
our  being  true  believers.  Mr.  Nelson  observes,  that  Mr. 
Gataker  *^  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  violence  in 
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'  his  t^napiety  but  one  welUintentioned,  And  a  very  zealous 
protestant;  and  had  he  had  but  more  coohiess  of  thought, 
a'nd  had  be  withal  read  more  of  the  ancients,'  and  fewer  of 
the  modems,  he  would  have  made  no  inconsiderable  writer.^ 
Mr.  Bt;iil  wrote  an  answer  to  these  ^<  Animadversions/ 
which  he  entitled  "  Examen  jCeu^ur«,'*  in  which  he  re- 
flects severely  on  Mr.  Charles  Gataker  for  publishing  his 
father's  posthumous  tract  abovementioned,  since  he  had 
not  thereby  consulted  the  reputation  of  a  parent,  who  by 
bis  great  critical  knowledge  and  other  learning  had  made 
himself  more  considerable,  than  to  deserve  that  such 
\:/udities  shoqld  be  publbhed  uqder  his  name,  at  least  by 
K.son.  ^ 

GATISDEN.     See  GADDESDEN. 
GAUBIL  (Antony),  one  of  the  French  missionaries  iti 
China,  whose  knowledge  of  that  country  was  carried  to  a 
wonderful  extent  by  an  active  spirit  of  inquiry,  was  born 
at  Caillac,  in  17QS,  and  in  1721  was  sent  by  the  Jesuits*^ 
to  which  order  he  belonged,  to  China,  where  he  resided 
thirty -eight  years.     He  acted  as  interpreter  at  the  court  of 
Pekin  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  History  of- 
China  were  matter  of  astonishment  to  the  Chinese  them* 
selves.     He  sent  many  curious  memoirs  on  the  subject  |o 
Europe,  besides  which,  he  published  a  good  history  of 
Gengiskhan,  in  4to,    1739;  and  after  his  death  appeared 
a  translation  of  the  ^^  Chou  King,''  in  1771,  a  work  hcSd 
in  the  utmost  Veneration  by  the  Chinese.     Gaubil  died  at 
Pekin  July  24,  1759.     His  eulogium  may  be  found  in  the 
31st  volume  of  the  "  Lettreis  curieuses  et  edifiantes/'* 

GAUBIUS  (Jerome  David),  an  eminent  German  j>by«- 
sician,  was  born  at  Heidelberg  in  1705,  and  was  edueated 
partly  among  the  Jesuits,  and  partly  in  the  orpbaq-Jidnse 
at  Halle,  under  the  celebrated  professor  Franke,  He  be- 
came afterv^ards  a  pupil  of  the  learned  Boerhaave,  and  a 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  L^yden,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1725.  He  died  Nov.  29, 
1 7 80,  leaving  several  works  of  considerable  value.  !• 
*^  Dissertatio  {nauguralis  de  solidis  human!  corporis  parti- 
^us,"  Leyden,  1725.  2,  <<  Libellus  de  methodo  concin- 
nandi  formulas  ipedicamentorum,"  ibidem,  1739,  1767  ; 
Franckfort,  1750,  and  in  French,  Paris,  1749.  3.  "  De 
r^gimine  Mentis,  quod  Medicorum  est,"  Leyden,  1747^ 

»  Atli.  Ox.  vol.  IL— Gen.  Pict  «  bict,'Hi#t, 
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1763.  In  Ihis  work  he  describes  the  effects  t^i^sulting^  from 
the  empire  of  the  body  over  the  mind.  <  4.  ^^  Institutiones 
Patbologice  Medicinahs/*  ibid,  1758.  This  work  also 
passed  tbrough  several  editions  and  translations.  5.  **  Ad- 
▼ersariorum  varii  argument!  Liber  unus/'  ibid.  1771.  6. 
^<  Oratio  Panegyrica  in  auspicium  ssBcnli  teirtii  Academic 
BatavflB  qiiee  Leid»  est,"  &c.  1775,  foi.  an  excellent  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  university  of 
Leyden.  * 

GAUCHER  (Charles  Stephen),  a  French  engraver 
and  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1740,  and  became 
the  pupil  of  Le  Bas,  who  taught  him  the  arts  of  design  and 
engraving.     Being  early  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
leiarning  in  his  profession^  he  dev^oted  much  of  his  time  to 
study,  and  became  so  celebrated  for  the  productions  of  his 
pen  as  well  as  his  graver,  that  he  was  elected  a  member  df 
vaf  ious  literary  societies  both  at  home  and  abroad.     As  an 
actist  he  succeeded  principally  in  engraving  portraits ;  and 
bis  portrait  of  the  queen  of  Louis  XV.  is  considered  as  a 
ehef-d'o&uvre ;  nor  was  he  much  less  esteemed  in  France 
as  a, writer*     In  Fontenay's  Dictionary  of  Artists,  published 
in  4770,  he  wrote  the  articles  concerning  engravers,  with 
much  candour,  spirit,  £^£id  discrimination.     His  other  pub- 
lications are>  1.  *^  Observations  sur  le  Costume  Fran^aise," 
ill  the  "Journal  deai  beaux  arts,"  1774.     2.  **  De  I'ori- 
gine  et  de  la  suppression  des  Clocbes.^'     3.  **  Voyage  au 
Havre.''     4^  "  Amour  materneV    a  successful  dramatic 
piece.     5.'  "  Iconologie,  ou  Trait6  coraplet  des  allegories 
et  .emblemes,'*  4  vols.  8vo.      6.  "  Essai  sur  la  gravure." 
7.  >*  Traite  d'anatomiea  I'usage  des  artistes,''  fol.  with  fine 
/engravings.     He  is  also  said  to  have  written  "  Le  Desaveu 
.<lea  artistes,"  i  776,  8vo.     He  died  at  Paris  Nov.  28,  1 803.* 
.,,  GAUDEN  (Jqhn)^  an  English  prelate,  of  more  fame 
than  character,  was  son  of  John  Gauden>  vicar  of  Mayiield 
ia  Essex,  where  he  was  born  in  1 605.     He  was  first  edu- 
cated at  Bury  St  Edmunds  in  Suffolk,  whence  he  was  re* 
moved  to  St.  John's- college  in  Cambridge ;  and  having 
made  a  good  proficiency  in  academical  learning,  took  his 
degrees  in  arts.     About  1 630,  he  married  a  daughter  of  sir 
William  Russel  of  Chippenham'  in  Cambridgeshire,  and 
was  presented  to  that  vicars^e.  /  He  also  obtained  the  rec- 
jtory  of  Brightwell  in  Berkshire,  which  bringing  him  near 

^  Pict.  Hist.— »Kees's  Cyctopiedia.  >  Dict«  Hist. 
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Oxford,  he  entered  hiixiself  of  Wadbam-^otl^ge:  in  that 
university,  and  became  tutor  to  t^wQ  of  .b.i3  fatb^r-TtQrlaw'r 
sous ;  other  young  gentlemen,  and  .spme  nobleqaen,  wi^rt 
also  put  under  his  care.  He  prpceeded  B*  D.  July  163S{ 
apd  D.  p,  July  8,  1641.  , 

He  had  now  been  some  ye^rs  cb.aplain  to  Robert  ep^rlof 
Warwick ;  and  that  .nolil^man  aiding  with  the  parliam^Ut; 
agaiui^t  th|^  king,  firasfollp^yed  in  this  by. bis  chaplain,  wl»o 
being  appointed,  Nov.  29, '1640,  to  preach  before  the 
house  x>f  commpqs,  adapted  biii  discourse  so  .e^aptly  to  the 
humour  of  thp  prevailing  party^  thsirt  th^y  made  him  a 
present  of  a  large  silver  tankard,  whi^h  was  generally  macb 
i^se  of  in  his  house,  with  this  inscript^pn  ;  ^'  Douum  bono^ 
rarium  populi  Anglicmii  ir^  p^rUamento .  congregati,  Jch 
hacii;i  GaudenJ'  Tb|s  v^as  only  $in  earnest  of  future  fa« 
yours.  In  that  discourse  he  inveighed  a^inst  pictures, 
images,  and  other  superstitioq$  pf  popery :  and  the  par-^ 
liament  next  year  presented  him  tq  th^  rich  deanery  of 
Bocking  in  Essex.  He  accept.ed  tbe^i)omination,  but  did 
not  choose  to  depend  entirely  upon  it »  and  thei;efore  made 
interest  with  Laud,  then  prisoner  in  thq  Tower,  and  pro^ 
cured  a  collation  from  that  archbi^hqp,  .undoubtedly,  the 
rightful  patron^  Wood  ^ays  that  the  house  of  Jords  sent 
the  archbishop  an  order  to  do  it. 

Upon  the  abolitipQ  of  the  hierarchyj^  ^nd  establishment 
of  the  pr^sbyterian  fprpoi  of  church  government,  he  com^ 
plied  with  the  ruling  p^owers,  wa^  chosen  one  of  the  assem<t 
bly  of  divines,  who  met  at  Westminster  in  1^43,  and  took 
the  covenant  as  enjoined  by  their  au^ority ;  though 
he  was  far  from  approving  it,,  .a^d  offered  his  scruplef 
^nd  objections  against  it,  both  as  to  matter  and  author 
rity ;  and  though  his  nspne  was  ampng  those  who  were,  to 
constitute  the  assembly  pf  divines,,  yet  it. was.  afterwards 
struek  off  the  list,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Godwin  put  iiito.  his 
room.  He  published  the  same  year  a  piece  entitled 
^'  Certain  Scruples  and  Hloubts  of  Conscience  abcuit  taking 
the  solemn  League  jand  Covenant,  tended  to  the  consider* 
atipn  of  sir  (.awrence  Bromfield  and  Zacharias  Crafton,'* 
4to :  and  though,  at  lengthy  he  forbore  the  use  of  toe  Li** 
turgy  of  England,  y«t  he. persevered  in  it. longer  in. his 
church  than  any  of  his  |ieigh,bour&  Nor  did  he  continue 
any  logger  openly  to  espouse  ike  cause  of  the  parliament^ 
than  they  stuck  to  their  first  avow^^d  principles  of  reform- 
ing only,  and  not  rooting  out  monarchy  and  episcopacy. 
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.  Wilb  th^to  dispositions^  he '  was .  one  of  those '  divines, 
who  sighed  the  prote^ution'which  was  presented  to  the 
Itrmyy  against  trying  and  destroying  the  king;  and  ttot 
content  with  joining  among  othens  in  that  cause,  he  distin- 
guished himself  above  the.  rest  by  publishing  a  piece  en«> 
tilled  ^^  The  religious  and  loyal  Protestation  of  Johft 
Ganden,  doctor  in  divinity,  against  the  present  declared 
purposes  and  proceedings  of  the  army,  and  others,  about 
the  trying  and  destroying  of  our  sovereign  lord  the- king; 
^ent  to  a  colonel,  to  be  presented  to  the  lord  Fairfax,  and 
his  general  council  of  officers^  the  5th  of  Januarys  1648,*^ 
Loud.  1648,  4to.  Nor  did  bis  zeal  stop  here:  presently 
after  the  king^s  death  he.  wrote  what  be  called  '*  A  just 
Invective' against  those  of  the  army  and  their  abettors, 
who  murthered  king  Chatles  I.  on  the  30th  of  January^ 
1^46,  with  some  other- poetical  pieces  in  Latin,  referring 
tothoae  trs^cal  times,  written  February  10,  1646;*'  but 
this  was  not  published  until  after  the  restoration  in  1662.  ^ 
He  went  still  further:  for,  having  got  into  his  hands  hift 
majesty's  meditations,  &c.  written  by  himself,  he  took  a 
copy  of  the  MS.  and  immediately  resolving  to  print  it  with 
all  speed,  he  prevailed  with  Mr.  Royston,  the  king's 
printer,  to  undertake  the  work.  But  when  it  was  about  half 
printed,  a  discovery  was  made,  and  all  the  sheets  then 
wn>ught.ofF  were  destroyed.  However,  this  did  not  damp 
GaadenNi  spirit.  He  attefmpted  to  print  it  again,  but 
could  by  no  possible  means  get  it  finished,  till  some  few 
days  after  his-  mi^ty's  destruction ;  when  it  came  out 
under  the  title  of  <<  £(iM»y  Btfenximf,"  or,  V  The  Portraiture 
of  his  sacxed  majesty  in  his  solitude  and  sufferings.'^'  Upon 
it»:  first  appearance,  the  powers  then  at  the  helm  were 
immediate!^  sensiUe,  how  dangerous  a  book  it  was  to  their 
cause;  and  therefore  set  all  their  engines  at  work  to  dis-^ 
cover  the  publisher  %  and  having  seized  the  MS.  which  had 
bodn  dispatched  to  the  king,  they  appointed  a  committee 
tOk  examine  into  the  business.  Gauden,  having  notice  of 
this  proceedings  withdrew  privately  in  the  night  from  hit 
own  house  to  sir  John  Wentworth's^  near  Yarmouth,  with 
a/ design  to- convey  himself  beyond  sea :  but  Mr.  Symonds^ 
bis  majesty's  qhaptain,  and  Vector  of  RMne  in  Essex,  near 
Booking,  who  had  communioated  the  MS.  to  the  doctor, 
and  had  been  taken  up  in  a  disguise,  happening  to  die  be^ 
ford  his  intended  examination,  the  committee  were  not 
ableto  matee  any  discovery.      Upon  this,    the  doctor 
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changed  bis  resolution,  and  stayed  in  England ;  where  he 
directed  his  conduct  with  so  much  policy,  as  to  keep  las 
preferments  during  the  several  periods  of  the  usurpation, 
although  he  published  several  treatises  in  vindication  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  its  ministers,  among  which  are, 
1.  **  Hieraspistes,  or  An  Apology  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  1653.  2.  <<  The  Case  of  Ministers' 
maiotenance  by  tithes  (as  in  England)  plainly  discussed  in 
conscience  and. prudence,"  1663.  .  N.  B<  Tubes  were  abo* 
lished  about  this  time.  3.  <'  Christ  at  the  Wedding,  or, 
a  treatise  of  Christian  marriages  to  be  solemnly  blessed  by 
ministers.'*.  N.  B.  Justices. of  the  peace  were  empowered 
to  perform  that  rite  in  those  times.  4.  '^  A  Petitionary 
Kemonstrance  presented  to  O.  P.  by  John  Gauden,  Di  D. 
a  son,  servaat,  and  supplicant  for  the  Church  of  England, 
in  behalf  of  many  thousands,  his  distressed  brethren,  mi« 
nisters  of  the  gospel,  and  other  good  scholars,  who  were 
deprived  of  all  public  employment,**  1659.  Abp.  Usher 
went  to  the  protector  at  the  same  time  to  intercede  for  them. 
Besides  these,  he  published,  with  the  same  spirit  of  yindi- 
cating  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  ^^  A  Dts-» 
course  concerning  public  oaths,  and  the  lawfulness  of 
swearing  in  judicial  proceedings,  in  order  to  answer  the 
scJTuples  of  the  Quakers,"  1649. 

In  1659,  as  soon  as  the  first  dawn  of  the  restoratioa  be- 
gan to  shew  itself,  the  doctor  printed  ^^  Ufa  Jbifua,  Eccle- 
si«B  AnglicansB  suspiria ;"  ^^  The  tears,  sighs,  complaints, 
l^nd  prayers  of  the  Church  of  England,  setting  .forth,  her 
former  constitution,  compared  with  her  present  .condition, 
^Iso  the  visible  causes  and  probable  cures  of  her  distem* 
per,"  in  four  books,  folio.  The  same  year,  upon  the 
death  of  bishop  Brownrigg  in  1659,  whose  funeral  sermon 
he  preached  and  published,  with  his  life,  .he  succeeded  lum 
as  preacher  to  the  Temple ;  and  upoa  the  retutn  of  Charies 
IL  he  (Succeeded  the  same  bishop,  in  the  aee  of  Exeter, 
Nov.  1 660,  having  been  made  king^s  chaplain  before.  The 
yalue  of  a  bishopric  was  greatly  enhanced  at  this,  time,  by 
the  long  intermission  that  had  happened  in  renewing,  the 
leases  of  their  estates,  during  the  abolition  of  episcopacy. 
In  this  view, .  the  nomination  to  Exeter  oaight  be  looked 
upon  as  a  present'  from  his  majesty  of  20,000/.  since  tho 
bishop  received  that  sum  in  fines  on  the  renewal  of  leases. 

But  he  did  not  sit  down  content  here ;  thinking  his  «Br- 
vices  deserved  sojnething  more*    He  had  ahrei^dy  publisbed 
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his'  ^f  Anti-tocrilegus/'   or,  *^  A  Defensative  against  the 
plausible  or  gilded  poison  of  that  nameless  paper,  sup* 
.posed  to  be  the  plot  of  Cornelius  Burges  and  his  partners, 
which  tempts  the  king^s  majesty  by  the  offer  of  500,000/» 
to  make  good  by  an  act  of  paruament,  to  the  purchasers  of 
Bishops'   Lands,  &c.  their  illegal  bargain  for  99  years, 
1060/'  4to:  As  also,  his  .^<  Analysis,  against  the  covenant 
in  defence  of  the  Hierarchy ;"  and  his  <<  Anti-Baal- Berith, 
or,  the  binding  of  the  covenant  and  a}l  the  covenanters  to 
their  good  behaviour,  &c.     With  an  answer  to  that  mon- 
strous paradox  of  no  sacrilege,  no  sin,  to  alienate  church 
lands,  without,  and  against  all  laws  of  God  and  mi^n.'* 
These  were  all  printed  before  his  promotion  to  the  see  of 
Exeter.     His  zeal  continued  to  glow  with  equal  ardour  the 
two  following  years ;  in  his  <'  Life  of  Hooker,*'  prefixed 
to  an  edition  of  Hooker's  works,  published  by  him  in  166 1 ; 
and,  again,  in  his  "  Pillar  of  Gratitude,  humbly  dedicated 
to  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  bis  majesty,  &c.  for 
restoring  Episcopacy,*'  in  1662.     But,  above  all,  be  par** 
ticularly  pleaded  his  merit  iii  respect  to  the  ^^  Emotv  BfiwiXum." 
De. applied  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  in  a  letter  dated  Dec. 
28,  1661,  with  a  petition  to  the  king;  in  which  having 
declared  the  advantages  which  had  accrued  to  the  crown 
by  this  service,  be  adds,  that  what  was  done  like  a  king^ 
should  have  a  king-like  retribution.     In  another  letter  to 
the  duke  of  York,   dated  Jan.  17,  the  same  year,  he 
strongly  urges  the  great  service  he  had  done,  and  impor* 
tunately  begs  his  royal  highness  to  intercede  for  him  with 
the  king.     Chancellor  Hyde  thought  he  had  carriied  his 
merit  too  far,  with  regard  to  the  king's  book:  and,  in  a 
lietter  to  him,  dated  March  13,  1661,  writes  thus:  ^^Tbe 
particular  you  mention,  has  indeed  been  imparted  to  me  as 
a  secret :  I  am  sorry  I  ever  knew  it ;  and  when  it  ceases  to 
he  a  secret,  it  will  please  none  but  Mr.  Milton." 

He  adhered,  however,  closely  to  the  court,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  measures  which  were  then  pursued,  drc^w 
up  a  declaration  for  Uberty  of  conscience  extending  to 
papists,  of  which  a  few  copies  were  printed  off,  though 
prei^ently  called  iii ;  he  was  about  the  same  time  employed 
to  draw  up  anothefr  declaration  of  indulgence  to  the  qua* 
hers,  by  an  exemption  from  all  baths.  He  also  wrote^ 
^<  Considerations  touching  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  reference  to  his  Majesty's  .  late  Declarsition, 
4ndiii  order  to  ^  happy  union  i|pi  church  and  statei"  16^0^ 
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H6  theo  obtained  a  removal  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  to ' 
which  be  was  elected  Ma)7  23,  1662.  But  with  this  pro- 
motion  he  was  so  far  from  being  satisfied,  that  he  looked 
upon  it  as  an  injury  ;  he  had,  it  seems,  applied  to  the  king 
for  the  rich  bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  flattered  himself 
with  the  bopes  of  a  translation  thither ;  and  the  regret  and 
vexation  at  the  diBappointment  is  thought  to  have  hastened 
his  end^  for  he  died  on  September  20,  that  year.  After 
his  death,  his  widow,  being  left  with  five  children,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  short  time  he  hfid  enjoyed  Worcester, 
and  the  charge  of'  removing  from  Exeter,  petitioned  the 
king  for  the  half  year's  profits  of  the  last  bishopric;  but 
ber  petition  was  rejected  as  unreasonable,  on  account  of 
bis  larg^  revenues  and  profits  at  his  first  coming  to  Exeter. 
As  to  his  character,  it  is  certain  he  was  an  ambitious  man; 
which,  as  is  usually  the  case,  occasioned  the  moral  part 
to  be  severely  sifted  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  behaviour  of 
bis  relict,  though  otherwise  intended,  was  far  from  being 
of  service  to  his  memory.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  her  sons, 
after'  the  bi^hop^s  death,  she  calls  the  Etxay  Bocrt^uMi, 
**  The  Jewel  ;*'  said  her  husband  had  hoped  to  make  a 
fortune  by  it ;  and  that  she  had  a  letter  of  a  very  great 
man's,  which  would  clear  up  that  he.  wrote  it.  This  asser- 
tion, as  Clarendon  had  predicted,  wjas  eagerly  espoused  , 
by  the  anti-royahsts,  in  order  to  disparage  Charles  I. 
This,  on  the  other  band,  kindling  the  indignation  of  those 
who  thought  his  majesty  greatly  injured,  they  took  every 
opportunity  to  expose  the  dark  side  of  the  bishop^s  cha« 
racter;  and  represented  him  as  an  inconstant,  ambiguous, 
and  lukewarm  man,  covetous  of  preferment,  hasty  and 
impatient  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  and  deeply  tinctured  with 
folly  and  vanity ;  upon  the  whole,  an  unhappy  blemish 
and  f  eproacb  of  the  sacred  Order.  Nor  is  bishop  Kenn^t's 
censure  less  severe,  though  conveyed  in  a  somewhat  less 
intemperate  language,  when  he  tells  us  that  Dr.  Gauden 
was  capable  of  underwork,  and  made  himself  a  tool  to  the 
court,  by  the  most  sordid  hbpes  of  greater  favour  ir\  it 
This  charge  is  supported  by  two  instances,  namely>  his 
drawing  up  the  two  declarations  already  mentioned ;  one 
for  liberty  6f  conscience  to  the  papists,  the  other  for  in- 
dulgence to  the  quakers  in  respect  to  taking  an  oath ;  the 
latter  of  which  we  (lave  seen  passed  into  an  act.  of  parlia.- 
ment,  and  the  policy  and  justice  of  the  former  attested  by 
a  connivance  to  all  loyal  papists,  or  such  as  deny  the' 
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ppp^'s  power  of.  dusorving  tbetr  allegiance  to  their  lawful 
soTereigii,  which  was  the  express  motive  for.  making  the 
declaration.     The  mo^t  candid  character  of  hitn  is  that  left 
us  by  Wood)  who  says^  '^  that  he  was  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  btin,  to  be  a  very  comely  person,  a  man  of  vast 
parts,  and  one  that  had  strangely  improved  himself  by 
unwearied  labour;  and  was  particularly  much   resorted  to 
for  his  most  admirable  and  edifying  way  of  preaching.'* 
It  is  certain,  however,  he  had  too  luxuriant  an  imagina- 
tion, which  betrayed  htm  into  an  Asiatic  rankness  of  style; 
and  thence,  as  bishop  Burnet  argues,  that  not  he,  but  the 
king  himself,  was  the  true  author  of  l;he  Euca>v  Ba<r(?uin} ;  in 
which  there  is .  a  nobleness  and  justness  of  thought,  with  a 
greatness  of  style  that  caused  it  be  esteemed  the  best 
written  book  in  the  English  language.     But  Burnet  had 
no^  the  advantage,  of  proofs  which  have  since  been  pub^ 
lished,  particulariy  in  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  vol.  III. 
from  which,  an  opposite  conclusion  may  be  drawn.     Those, 
however,    who  would .  examine   this,  question  in    all   its 
bearings,  may  be.  referred  to  Nichols's  "  Literary  Anec- 
dotes'^ for  the  arguments  against  Gauden,  and  to  Laing'if 
^  History :of  Scotland,"  for  what* can  be  alleged  in  favour 
of  Gauden's  being  the  real  author  of  the  **  icon."     Our 
own  opinion 'is,  that  the  matter  may  still  be  questioned, 
nor  can  we  ^  agree  witb  Mr.  L(9,ing  in  presuming  ^^  that  no 
dne^will  now  venture  to  defend  the  authority  of  the  Icon.*^ 
We  think  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  was  composed 
frbmmateriab  written  by  the  king;  and  that  Gauden,  a  man 
so  aimbitious  and  avaricious  as  to  claim  high  rewards  for  all 
hi&.services,  was  very  likely  to  attribute  the  whole  to  him-^ 
$elf.     We  agpree,  however,  with  Mr.  Laing,  that  "  if  ever 
a.  literary  imposture  were .  excusable^  it  was  undoubtedly 
Crauden'%  and  had  it  appeared  a  week  sooner,  it  might 
liave  preserved  the  king." 

Soon  aftet  his  death  ther^  came  out,  written  by  bim^ 
''  A  Discourse  of  artificial  Beauty  in  point  of  Conscienct^ 
between  two  Lildies,".1662.  This  was  followed  by  ano- 
tber  tract,  published  together  witb  some  an  the  -same  sub- 
ject,^  by  Whitgift,  Hooker,  and  Sanderson,  under  the 
title  of  **  Prophecies  concerning  the  Return  of  Popery,^* 
1663;  These  were  aimed  at  the  sectaries^  who  were  said 
to  be  opening  a  doqr,  at.  which  popery  would  certainly 
enter}  )Mtly,  ii^  l6Si,  there  apfi^ared  in  l2nio>  -^^  The 
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wh<d6  Duty  of  a  Communicaut/'  &cl  with  bifi&op  6atide0^4 
Dame  prefixed  to  it.  ^ 

GAUDENTIUS  (St.),  bis&op  of  Brescia,  about  the  end 
of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  waa 
elected  to  that  see  by  the  prelates  and  the  people  of  the 
province,  while  performing  a  journey  of  devotion  to  the 
east,  but  it  appears  that  he  was  very  reluctant  to  take  upon 
him  the  ofiice.  Having  at  length  e^ccepted  it,  he  was  sent 
in  the  year  405  to  Constantinople,  with  the  legates  of 
pope  Innocent,  to  re-establish  St.  Chrysostom  in  his  see^' 
and  to  hold  a  general  council.  The  time  of  his  death  ia 
fixed  by  some  at  the  year  410,  and  by  others  at  427.  The 
25th  of  October  is  celebrated  as  his  day.  He  was  author 
of  several  works,  a  life  of  his  predecessor  Philaster,  and. 
of  letters  and  other  pieces,  which  are  inserted  in  tira 
fifth  volume  of  the  <^  Bibliotheca  Patrum ;"  but  the  most 
complete  edition  of  hi$  works  was  published  st  Brescia,  m 
1738,  by  Paul  Galeardi,  a  canon  of  Brescia.  His  style  is 
plain,  but  neither  animated  nor  correct*      <     -- 

GAULMIN  (Gilbert),   a  French  mhior  author,  who 
while  he  lived,  contrived  to  establish  a  fame  superior  t&' 
his  real  deserts,  by  haranguing  in  societies  of  beaux  and: 
ladies,  was  born   in   1587.     He  became  a  counsellor  of 
state,  and  died  in  1667.     His  works  are,  1.  ^<  Notes  and 
Cpmmentaries  on  Psellus,  and  oo  Theodore  Pfodonnfs:- 
2,  '<  Notes  00  the  Treatise  of  an  anonymous  ilabbi,  con- 
cerning the  life  and  death  of  Moses,"  1629,-  8vq.:    3.  *^  Re^ 
marks  on  the  false  Callistbenes."     4«'  *^  An  edition  of  the 
Homance  of  Ismenus  and  Ismenias^  in  GredL-and  Uatin^^* 
1618,  8vo.     5.  <<  Poems,  consisting  of  Epigrams,.  Odes, 
Hymns,  and  a  Tragedy.'*     He  had  a  competent  know^* 
ledge  of  ancient  and  modem  languages,  and  is  allowed 
to^  have  had  some  fire  in  his  compositions,  though  such 
as  greatly  wanted  the  regulation  of  judgment.    Another 
instance  of  his  imprudence  occurs  in  the  case  of  his  mar- 
riage.    His  curate  having  refused  to  marry  him,  li^  de- 
clared in  his  presence  that  he  took  that  woman  for  liia 
wife,  and  he  lived  with  her  afterwards  as  such.     This  x>c<^ 
casioned  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  validity  of  similar 

.     •  .  *  '     .      •  -" 

1  Biog.  Brit.— Ath.  Ox.  vol.  II.— Nichols's  Bowyer.-^Maty's  Review,  vol.  If. 
p.  253.— Qetit.  Mag.  vol.  XXIIL  and  XXIV.— Burnet^s'Own  times.— LaiDS^i 
Hin.  of  Scotland.— Dean  Barwick's  Life.— Lloyd's  Memdrs,  fof. 
^  Cavt.— Moreri.«^Baroii.  Anna!*  £cdos««*->F«brie.  BiU.  Med.  M. 
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mwnikgeSf  which  were  ^tted  marriages  ''  Ala  Gauknin/* 
and  were  disallowed  by  the.  law. ' 

GAULTIER,  or  GAUTHIER  (John  Baptist),  was 
horn  about  1685,  of  a  noble  family,  at  Louviers.  His 
refusing  to  sign  the  Formulary  having  put  a  stop  to  his 
degrees  in  the  Sorbonne,  he  retired  to  the  seminary  of  St. 
Magloir,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology. 
On  his  return  home,  he  was  appointed  subdeacon  of  £v- 
reux,  but  opposing  the  bull  Unigenitus,  was ,  obliged  to 
quit  that  diocese,  upon  which  de  Langle,  bishop  of  Bou- 
logne,- gladly  received  him  into  his  bouse,  and  ordained 
him  priest ;  from  that  time  Gaultier  was  the  prelate^s 
counsellor,  proctor,  grand  vicar,  friend,  and  secretary. 
I>e  Langle  dying  in  1724,  Colbert  bishop  of  Montpellter, 
tpok  Gaultier  to  be  bis  librarian,  as  was  supposed,  but  in 
fact  to  be  bis  adviser,  confessor,  and  secretary  ;  while  he 
was  looked  upon  at  Montpellier  merely  as  a  quiet  inoiFen-*- 
siye  man,  with  just  abilities  sufficient  to  take  down  the 
bishop's  books  and  put  them  in  order  again.  Colbert  died 
in  1738,  and  Gaultier  went  the  same  year  to  Paris,  where 
be  lived  as  retired  as  at  Montpellier,  only  visiting  fats  na* 
ttve  place  once  a  year  for  relaxation.  In  the  last  of  these 
journies,  returning  to  Paris  with  a  friend,  their  post-chaise 
was  overset,  and  Gaultier  being  dangerously  hurt  by  his 
iall,  was  carried  to  Gaillon  as  the  nearest  place,  where  he 
died  five  days  after,  October  30,  1755.  Besides  what  he 
wrote  for  messrs.  Langle  and  Colbert,  he  left  various  works 
OB  the  affairs  of  his  time,  all  anonymous  except  the  largest, 
fdiich  has  been  published  since  his  death,  and  is  entitled 

^'  Lettres  Thiologiques contre  le  systSme  impie  et 

.  3ocinien  des  Peres  fierruyer  et  Hardouin,''  1756,  3  vols. 
l2mo«  This  book  is  the  most  forcible,  and  the  most  es*- 
teemed  of  all  that  have  been  written  against  P.  Berruyer. 
Amoog  his  other  works  are,  1.  *^  Relation  de  ce  qui  s^est 
passi  durant  la  Mfladie  et  la  Mort  de  M.  de  Langle, 
Eveque  de  Boulogne,''  1724,  4to.  2.  <<  The  Preface  to 
M.  Colbert's  works,''  1739,  4to.  3.  <<  Lettre  a  M.  Berger 
de  Charancy,  Eveque  de  Montpellier,"  1740,  4to;  it  i« 
known  by  the  title  of  ^^  Verges  d'Heliodore."  4,  *^  Rela-* 
tion  de  la  Captivity  de  la  Sceur  Marie  Desforges,"  1741, 
12ma  5.  '<  Les  Jesuites  convaincus  d'Obstination  i,  per^ 
mettre  Tldolatrie  dans  la  Chine,"!  743,  l2mo.  6.  <<  Lettre 

1  Moreri.'— Diet.  H'ut  ' 
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au  sujet  de  la  BaUe  de  N.  S.  P:  te  papre,  concernBnt  ietf 
Rits  Malabares/'  1745,  l^mo.  7.  '^^  Pope's  ^^y  oiv 
Man  pitove4  to  be  impious/V  1746,  l^mo.  8.  *^  The  Re- 
futation  of  a  Libel  eotitted  Lavoix  du  Sage  et  duPeapla^'*' 
1750,  12ii3o.  9.  **  Vie  de  M.  Soanen,  £veqae-d«  Scbez,'^ 
1750,  4to  and  ]2nio.  10.  '^  Les  Lettres  Persaisnes  con-^- 
vaiocues  d'lcnpiei^,'*  I7dl,  12iiio*  Ih  ^^  Hist*  abr^^- 
do  Parlement  de  Paris,  durant  les  Troubles  du  Com-* 
mencement  du  Regnede  Louis  XIV/'  1754,  12qio.^ 

GAUPP  (John),  an  able  divine*  and  mallienyatician,  waa* 
born  at  Lindau,  in  Swabia,;in  1667,  and  after  some  edu^ 
cation  *h^e,  was  sent  to  Ulm,  and  afterwards  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Jena,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M*  A;  and* 
became  a  considerable  proficient  in  mathematics.     After 
this  be  spent  ^ome  time  in  different  German  universities,' 
improving  himself  in  theology  and  matbematies,  and  then 
visited  Amsterdam  and  London.     In  1693  he  was  ordained/ 
and  appointed  in  1728  principal  pastor  of  Lindau.     Hi»' 
leisure  hours  Be  devoted  to  mathematical  and  phito^pfaical^ 
pursuits,  became  a  lecturer  in  these  branefaes  of  science,- 
in  which  character  his  reputation  pvocared  him  the  cor- 
respondence of  many  of  the -most  learned  mathemattciaifa^ 
in  foreign  countries.     He  was  a  practical  mechanic,  aa. 
well  as  an  able  illustrator  of  the  higher  .branches;  of  sci- 
ence ;  and  many  of  the  instruments  which  he  made  trse  of 
were  constructed  by  himself.     He  had  begun  the-  erection^ 
of  an  observatory,  but  death  terminated  his  labours  in  17384' 
He  was  the  authpr  of  ^^  Gnomonica  Meohanica  Univer^^ 
salis ; '*  of  various  calendars,  and  calculations  a^nd  descrip*' 
tions  of  eclipses  ;  of  other  philesopbtcal  treatises,  and  bf 
sermons.    His  Ephemerides  and  astronomical  observations 
were  received  by  the  royal  academies  of  sciences  at  Paris 
and  Berlin,  and  several  of  them  were  inserted  in  tbe'Me^^ 
raoirs  of  those  learned  societies.'  ' 

GAY  (John),  a  very  popular  English  poet^  was  born  in» 
16^8,  near  Barnstaple,  in  Devonshire;  and  at  the  free> 
school  there,  acquired  a  taste  for  classical  Ikeratdre,'  but- 
his  family  estate  being  much  reduced,  his  fortune  was  not' 
snfScient  to  support  him  as  a  gentleman ;  and  his  friends, 
therefore^  bound  him  apprentice  to  a  silk-mercer  in'  Lon* 
don.  teut  this  step  being  taken  without  cofisulting  tbe^ 
taste  and  temper  <)f  .the  youth,  the  shop  soon  beeame  bi^ 

*  MorerL— L'ATocat*8  pi«t.  H!st»  ^  Moreri.-i-Dict.  Hist. 
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nverstOQi  and  in  a  few  years  his  master^  upon  the  oflFer  of 
a  smail  consiiieration,  willingly  consented  to  give  up  bis 
indentures.  Being  thus  releaaed,  be  indulged  himself  in 
that  course  of  life  to  which  he.  felt  himself  irresistibly  in- 
clined  :  poetry  became  at  once  his  delight  and  his  talent; 
and  he  suffered  not'  his 'muse  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
disagreeable  attention  to  the  ex-pence  of  cullitating  his 
mind* 

These  qualities  recommended  him  to  such  company  and 
acquaintance  as  delighted  him  most ;  and  among  others  to 
Swift  andsPope^  who  were  struck  with  the  sincerity,  the 
simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  the  easiness  of  his  temper. 
To  the  latter  he  addressed  the  first-fruits  of  his  muse, 
entitled  ^*  Rural  Sports,  a  Georgic,*'  printed  in  1711*. 
This  piece  discovered  a  rich  poetical  vein,  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  met  with  some  agreeable  attestations  of  its 
merit,  that  would  have  been  enjoyed  with  a  higher  relish, 
had  not  the  pleasure  been  interrupted  by  the  state  of  his 
finances ;  which,  by  an  uncommon  degree  of  thoughtless- 
ness and  cuUibilityt,  were  reduced  now  to  a  low  ebb. 
Our  poet's  purse  was  an  unerring  barometer  of  his  spirits  ; 
which,  sinking  with  it,  left  him  in  the  apprehension  of  a 
servile  dependence,  a  condition  he  dreaded  above  any  thing 
that  could  befal  him.  The  clouds  were,  however,  shortly 
dispelled  by  the  kindness  of  the  duchess  of  Motimoutb, 
who  appointed  him  her  secretary  in  1712,  with  a  hand- 
some salary.  This  seasonable  favour  seating'  him  in  a 
coach,  though  not  his  own,  kindled  his  muse  to  new  ef- 
forts. He  first  produced  his  celebrated  poem  called. 
^<  Trivia;  or  the  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets,^'  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  at  the  instance  of  Pope,  he  formed  the  plan 
of  his  *^  Pastorals.''  There  is  not  perhaps  in  history  a 
more  remarkable  example  of  the  force  of  friendship  in  an 
author,  than  was  the  undertaking  and  finishing  of  this  in- 
imitable 4)oem.  Pope,  in  the  subscription  of  the  Hano- 
Ter-club  to  his  translation  of  the  *'  Iliad,'*  had  been  ill 
ilsed  by  Philips  their  secretary,  and  his  rival  in  this  species 
of  poetry.  The  translator  ^highly  resented  the  affront; 
and,  meditating  revenge,  intimated  to  Gay  how  greatly  it 

•        ^ 

*  in  the  lame  year  he  published  in  yean  afterwardSi  who  there  obterves, 

prose  **The  present  State  of  Wit;"  a  that  Providence  never  designed  him, 

clAiraoter  of  the  then  periodical  papert.  for  this  reason,  to  be  above  two  and 

See  Swift's  WorkA.  twenty.     Pope'«  Works,  vol  IX.  Lat- 

f  These  are  the  words  of  Swif\  many  ter  33. 

Vol.  XV.  A  a 
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iras  in  bta  power  to  {duck  the  bays  ffom  tbii  tavied  rival's  > 
forehead.  Gay  immediately  engaged  in  bin  feiend!a  qiuur-» 
rely  and  executed  bis  request  even  beyood.bis  expeetatiooj^ 
The  rural  /  simplicity  neglected  by  Pope,  and  admired  ia 
Philips,  was  found,  though  mixed  with  soipae  burlesque, 
only  in  the  **  Shepherd^s  Week."  Tbiaexquisite' piece  of 
nature  and  humour  came  out  in  1714,  widi  adedioatton 
to  lord  Bolingbroke,  which  Swift  facetiously  called  the- 
author's  original  sin  against  the  court. 

In  the  mean  time  the  most  promising  views  opened  to 
him  at  court ;  be  was  caressed  by  some  leading  pensons 
in  the  ministry;  and  his  patroness  rejoiced  to  see  him - 
taken  from  ber  house  th«  same  year,  to. attend,  ibe  earl  of 
Clarendon,  as  secretary  in  bis  embassy  to  the  court  of 
Hanover.  But,  whatever  were  his  hopes  from  this  new 
advancement,  it  is  certain  they  began  and  eoded^.  almost 
together;  for  queen  Anne  died  in  fifteen. days  after  their, 
arrival  at  Hanover.  This,  however,  did  not  prove  an  ir-. 
reparable  Joss ;  his  present  situation  made  ^bim  personally 
known  to  the  succec^ding  royal  family ;  and  retuming^ 
home  be  made  a  proper  use  of  it,  in  a  handsome  complt- 
ment  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  on  her  arrival  in  England* 
This  address  procured  him  a  &vonrabIe  admittance  at  the 
new  court ;  and  that  raising  a  new  flow  of  spinits,  he 
wrote  his  farce,  '^  The  What  d^ye  call  it,''  which  ap«^ 
peared  upon  the  stage  before  the  end  of  the  season,  and  was 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  pi'ince  and  princess.  The 
profits,  likewise,  brought  some  addition  to  his  fortune ;  and 
his  poetical  merit  being  endeared  by  the  sweetness. and 
sincerity  of  his  nature,  procured  him  an  -  easy  access  to 
persons  of  the  first  distinction.  With  these  he  passed  bis 
time  with  much  satisfaction,  notwithstanding  bis  disap* 
pointment  in  the  hopes  of  favours  from  the  new  courts 
where  he  met  with  nothing  more  valuable  than  a  smile. 
In  1716  he  made  a  visit  to  his  qative  county  at  the  ex* 
pence  of  lord  Burlington,  and  repaid  his  lordship  witb  an 
humourous  account  of  the  journey*  The  like  return  waa 
made  for  Mr.  Pulteney's.  favour,  who  took  him  in  his  eom«» 
j^any  the  following  year  to  Aix,  in  France. 

This  easy  travelling,  with  some  decent  appointments, 
was  one  of  the  highest  relished  pleasures  of  Gay*s  life,  and 
never  failed  of  calling  forth  his  muse.     Soon  after  his  re-  . 
turn  from  France,  he  introduced  to  the  stage  ^^  The  Three 
Hours  after  Marriage.''     tlis  friends  Pope  and  Arbutbpot 
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bad  fafbtb'a  hand  in  ibis  performance,  and  the  tw6  prin* 
cipal  charabters  were  acted  by  twa  of  the  best  comedians 
at  that  tiiney  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Oldfield ;  yet,  with  all 
these  helps  and  advantages,  if  was  very  ill  received,  if  not 
condemned  the  first  night.  Gay  stood  the  brunt  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  magnanimity,  which  seems  to  have  been' 
inspired  by  a  hearty  regard  for  his  partners ;  especially 
Pope^  who  was  greatly  affected  with  it.  In  1718  he  ac- 
companied Pope  to  lord  Harcourt's  seat  in  Oxfordshire, 
where  they  united  in  consecrating  to  posterity  the  death 
of  two  rustic  lovers,  unfortunately  killed  in  the  neigh* 
bouring  fields  by  a  stroke  of  lightning.  In  1720  he  again 
recruited  bis  financed  by  a  bf^dsome  subscription  to  his 
poems,  which  he  collected  and  printed  in  2  vols.  4to ;  but 
falling  into  the  general  infatuation  of  that  remarkable  year, 
h^  lost  ail  his  fortune  in  the  South-sea  scheme,  and  con- 
sequently all  his  spirits.  Secretary  Craggs  had  made  him 
a^  present  of  some  S.  S.  stock,  and  he  was  worth  at  *one 
time  20,000/.  but  neglecting  to  sell  otat,  lost  the  whole. 
Iliis  stroke  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  him  ;  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  colic ;  and  after  languishing  some  time,  re<* 
moved  in  1722  to  Hampstead,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air 
atid  waters;  but,  by  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  who 
constantly  attended  him,  at  length  he  recovered.  He 
then  began  to  write  his  tragedy  called  "The  Cap- 
tives;'* which,'  when  finished,  he  had  the  honour  of  read- 
ing in  manuscript  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  in  1724, 
Her  royal  highness  also  promised  him  further  marks  of  her 
favour,  if  he  would  write  some  fables  in  verse  for  the  use 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberland ;  which  task  he  accordingly 
•  undertook,  and  published  them  in  1726,  with  a  dedication 
to  that  prince.  All  this  was  done  against  the  advice  of 
Pope,  the  duke  being  then  only  an  infant ;  and  the  result 
was,  as  that  friend  presaged^  very  disagreeable  to  him. 
Swift  says  that  in  these  fables  '^  he  was  thought  to  be  some- 
thing too  bold  with  the  court  V 

-  Upon  the  accession  of  George  II.  to  the  throne,  he  was 
offered  the  place  of  gentleman-usher  to  the  then  youngest 
princess  Louisa ;  a  post  which  he  thought  beneath  his  ac- 

^  Swift  was  <K>ntiiioed  that  the  mi-  diagrace  by  tmsUng  too  much  to  Mrs. 

Bister  (Sir  Robert  Walpole)  bad  pre-  Howard,   of   whose    interfereoce    the 

▼ehted  the  boanty  of  queen  Caroline  queen  was  jealous.     See  this  matter 

rrom  being  shown  to  Gay ;  but  in  fact  explained  in  Coxe's  *'  Memoirs  of  Wal. 

<^ay  was  tUe  innocent  cause  of  his  own  pole.'*             , 
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ceptance :  and>  resenting  the  oiFer  as  an  affront,  in  that 
ill-humour  with  the  court,  he  wrote  the  ^*  Beggar*s  Opera  ;^ 
which,  being  brought  upon  the  stage  Nov.  1727»  was  re- 
ceived with  greater  applause  than  had  ever  been  known  on 
any  occasion.     For,  besides  being  acted  in  London   63 
days  without  interruption,  and  renewed  the  next  season 
with  success,  it  spread  into  all  the  great  towns  of  England, 
.  was  played  in  many  places  to  the  30th  and  40th  time  ;  at 
Bath  and  Bristol  50,  &c.    It  made  its  progress  into  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where  it  was  performed  24  days 
successively  ;  and  lastly,  was  acted  in  Minorca.     The  la- 
dies carried  about  with  them  the  favourite  song$  of  it  iu 
fans,  and  houses  were  furnished  with  it  in  screens.     The 
fame  of  it  was  not  confined  to  the  author  only :  Miss  La» 
vinia  Beswick,  who  acted  Polly,  till  then  obscure,  became 
Kt  once  the  favourite  of  the  town  ;*^  her  pictures  were 
engraved,  and  sold  in  great  numbers ;  her  life  written ; 
booHs  of  letters  and  verses  to  her  published,  and  pamphlets 
made  of  her  sayings  alid  jests ;  and,  to  crown  all,  after  being 
the  mother  of  several  antenuptial  children,  she  obtained 
the  title  and  rank  of  a  duchess  by  her  marriage  with  Charles 
third  duke  of  Bolton.     There  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
history  an  example,  where  a  private   subject,  uodistin-> 
^liished  either  by  birth  or  fortune,  had  it  in  his  power  to 
feast  his  resentment  iBO  richly  at  tl^e  expence  of  his  sove- 
reign.    But  this  was  not  all ;  Gay  went  on  in  the  same  bo* 
mour,  and  cast  a  second  part  in  a  similar  mould ;  which, 
beiiTg  excluded  from  the  stage  by  the  lord  chamberlain,  he 
wa^  encouraged  to  print  with  the  title  of  **  Polly,**  by  sub- 
scription ;  and  this  too,  considering  the  powers  employed 
against  it,  was  incredibly  large ;  and  in  fact  he  got  nearly 
1200/.  by  it,  while  the  Beggar's  Opera  did  not  yield  more 
than  400/.     Neither  yet  did  it  end  here.     The  duke  and 
duchess  of  Queensberry  took  part  in  resenting  the  indig* 
nity  put  upon  him  by  this  last  act  of  power;  resigned  their 
respective  places  at  court ;  took  the  author  into  t^beir  house 
and  family  ;  and  treated  him  with  all  the  endearing  kind- 
ness of  an  intinvate  and  much*beloved  friend. 

These  noble  additions  to  his  fame,  his  fortune,  and  his 
friendships,  inspired  him  with  fresh  vigour,  raised  him  to 
a  degree  of  confidence  and  assurance,  and  he  was  even 
prompted  to  think  thiat  "The  Wife  of  Bath,"  despised  and 
rejected  as  it  had  been  in  1714,  when  first  acted,  mighty 
with  some  improvements  which  he  could  now  give  it,  be 
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made  to  taste  the  sweets  of  this  happy  change  in  his  for- 
tune* In  this  temper  he  revised  and  altered  it,  and  brought 
it  again  upon,  the  stage  in  1729,  but  had  the  mortification 
to  see  all  bis  sanguine  hopes  of  its  success  blasted  ;  it  met 
with  the  same  fate  in  the  play-bouse  as  formerly.  This 
rebuff  happened  in  March  1729*30 ;  and  as  he  was  easily 
depressed,  produced  a  degree  of  melancholy,  which,  with' 
the  return  of  his  constitutional  distemper  the  colic,  gave 
a  new  edge  to  the  sense  of  his  disappointments  at  court, 
with  respect  to  the  ^  Beggar^s  Opera/*  By  that  satire, 
he  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  awing  the  court 
into  a  disposition  to  take  him  into  favour,  in  order  to  keep 
so  powerful  a  pen  in  good  humour.  But  this  last  refine- 
ment upon  bis  misery,,  added  to  former  indignities,  threw 
him  into  a  dejection,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  re- 
move,, by  another  tour  into  Somersetshire,  in  1731.  The 
stat«  both  of  his  body  and  mii|d  cannot  be  so  forcibly  de- 
scribed, as  it  is  in  bis  own  account  pf  it  to  Pope.  '^  My 
melancholy,''  says  t^e,  ^^  incrfsases,  apd  every  hour  tbrea* 
tens  m.e  with  3pin^  return  of  my  distemper.  Nay,  I  think 
I  may  rather  say,  I  have  it  on  me.  Not  the  divine  looks^ 
the  kind  favours  and  expressions  of  the  divine  duchess,  who 
hereafter  shall  be  in  place  of  a  c^ueen  to  me,  nay,  she  shall 
be  my  queen^  npr  the  inexpressible  goodness  of  the  duke^ 
can  in  the  l^ast  chear  me.  The  dra^ingrroom  no  more 
receives  light  fronl  these  two  stars.  There  is  now  (what 
Milton  says  in  hell)  darkness  visible.  O  that  I  had  never 
known  what  acovrt  wast  Dear  Pope,  what  a  barren  ^oit 
(to  me  so)  have  I  been  striving  to  produce  something  out 
of !  Why  did  not  I  take  your  advice  before  my  writing 
fables  for  the  duke,  not  tp  write  them,  or  rather  to  write 
ihem  fbr  some  young  nobleman  ?  It  is  my  hard  fate,  I  must 
get  nothing,  write  for  them  or  against  them."  In  this  d|s* 
position,  it  is  no  great  wonder  that  we  find  him  rejecting 
a  proposal,  made  to  him  by  this  last-mentioned  friend  in 
1732,  of  trying  his  muse  upon  the  hermitage,  then  lately 
built  by  queen  Caroline  in  Richmond-gardens ;  to  which 
he  answers  with  a  fixed  despondency,  that  *^  he  knew 
himself  unworthy  of  royal  patronage." 

In  the  delightful  retirement  of  Amesbury,  however,  a 
seat  of  his  aiobie  patron,  near  Stonehenge  upon  Salisbury- 
plain,  lie  found  lucid  intervals  enough  to  finish  his  opera 
called  i*  Achilles ;"  and  coming  with  the  family  to  his 
grace's  house  in  Burlington-gardens,  to  pass  the  winter 
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season,  ht  gave  that  piece  to  the  play^bouisei  The  W€sek 
after,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  inflammatory 
fever;  which,  ending  in  a  mortification  of  the  bowels,  in 
three  days  put  a  period  to  his  life,  Dec.  11,  1732.  In  his 
short  illness  he  was  attended  by  two  physicians,  besides 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  who  particularly  observed,  that  it  was  the 
most  precipitate  case  he  ever  knew;  meaning,  after  tlae 
fever  shewed  itself:  for  there  were  prognostics  enough  to* 
predict  his  approaching  end  long  before^  and  he  himself 
was  sensible  of  it.  In  October,  >he  sent  Pope  his  last  gifl, 
as  a  token  to  be  kept  in  remembrance  of  his  dying  friend  ; 
declaring,  that  he  found  by  many  warmngs,  that  he  had 
no  continuing  city  here.  "  I  b^n,*'  says  he,  "  to  look 
upon  myself  as  one  already  dead ;  and  desire,  my  dear 
Mr:  Pope,  whom  I  love  as  my  own  soul,  if  you  survive  me, 
as  you  certaitdy  will,  if  a  stone  should:  mark  the  place'  of 
my  gi^ave,  see  these  words  put  upon  it : 

life  is  a  je&t«  and  all  things  shew  it^ 
I  thought  so  once^  but  now  I  know  it. 

With  what  else  you  may  think  proper*'^  This  dying  re* 
quest  was  accordingly  executed  ;  and  the  whole  epitaph 
inscrib(ed  on  a  very  handsome  marble  monument,  erected 
to  his  memory  by  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Queensberry, 
who  took  care  to  have  his  body  interred  with  a  suitable 
funeral  solemnity.  The  corpse  was  brought  from  his 
grace's  house  to  Exeter-change  in  the  Strand;  where, 
after  lying  in  state,  it  was  removed  to  Westminster^abbeyy 
'^nd  interred  in  the  South-cross-isle,  against. the  ti>mb  of 
Chaucer,  near  the  place  where  stands  his  monument. 

The  opera  of  **  Achilles"  was  brought  upon  the  stage 
soon  after  bis  death,  and  met  with  a  very  good  reception, 
which  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  duke  of  Queensberry, 
who  was  uncommonly  assiduous  in  patronizing  it;  and 
who,  as  Pope  observes,  acted  in  this,  and  every  thiqg  else, 
more  than  the  part  of  a  brother  to  his  deceased  friend.  It 
was  also  through  the  influence  of  his  example^  that  the 
pit)fits  of  the  representation  were  given  by  the  managers 
of  the  play-house  to  our  author's  two  widow  sisters,  Katfaa* 
rine  and  Joanna,  relicts  of  Mr.  Ballet  and  Mr,  Fortescue, 
who,  as  heirs  at  law,  shared  his  fortune  (about  3000/.) 
equally  between  them  ;  which  disposition  was  agreeable  to 
his  own  desire,  and  therefore  he  made  no  will.  He  left 
several  MSS.  behind  him,  some  of  which  came  into  the 
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Jisndt  of  Pope,  who  took  core  ao  douBt  \^  he  t>r6aMfed 
iSi^ift)  .40  titpprets  such  os  he  judged  uRwot ihy  of  Joim.  ^  A 
tfe«r  yeara  after  his  deftth,  there  was.  pubUsfaed  iiiider  bis 
,ii$me  a.  «ofDedy^  called^^Tbe  DistreiBsed  Wife^^'the-se- 
.«op4  oditioa  of  which  was  pnnted  in  1750 1  and  in  1154, 
<a  bumoroiis  pieeoir  with  the  title  of  ^<  The  Reheanal  at 
Qathaou^*   . 

ThJB  xharacter  of  Gay  may  be  fairly  estimaited  from  nhfe 

precediog  facts*    He  wanted  firmness  and  con^isteiM^;^ 

:aod  Jknew  not,  ^hext  it  was  ihhis  ppwer,  to  support  the 

independence  which  >  be  affected.     Pope  «aid  f'  be  was 

.quite J  a  n^tucal  many  wboUy  without  ^avt^  or*  design,  a^ 

.apoke  just  what  he^  tboagfat,  and  as  he  ^th^itfght  it/'    ¥r6m 

the  same  authority  wie*  leam  that  faiS'  afSdctionate  frierid, 

the  dukeofi  Qaeensberry,  finding  what  a  wretf^bed  nMttvdgiritr 

be  was,,  took,  his  money  into  bis  keeping,  beginnii)g  with 

.witathe  got  by  the  ^<  Beggar'^  Opera'*  and  <<  P&h^,"^aBd  let 

,him.haTeonlywhat  was  necessary,  whieb,  as  he-iived  with 

:the  duke; « could  never  be  much.    It  is  this  on4y  that  can 

account  for  his  dying  worth  SOOO/.     Pdpe  also  infdrmsxts 

timt'^kts  was  remarkable  fdr  an  anWiHingnei^  to  offend  the 

great  by  any  of  his  writings.  He  had  an  udtomition  tiniridify 

in  relation  to  aiiy  thing  of  that  sort ;  and  yet  you-  see  what 

iU  loek  he  had  in  that  way,  after  atl  bis-  care  tiot  to  offend.^* 

Gay'Sf  character  seems  in  many  respects  to  have  reisembled 

ttbat  of  Goldsmith.  .  .  * 

.     Gay's  merit  as  a  poet  bai^  not  been  rated  ^ery  high  by 

.modern  critics.     He  wrote  with  terseness  and-  neatness, 

bnt  witbcHit  any  elevation,  and  frequently   without  ai^ 

spirit.     ^^  Trina*^*  appears  to  be  tbe  best  of  bis  poefns,.dnli 

.bis  ^f  Fables"  the  mo^  popular  of  att  bis  w6rk$'.    Ttie 

.^^fie^igar'sOpera^' has,  on  the  otb^ hand,  been  extolled 

Jieyond  its  merits,    and  its  immoral  tendent^y  cannot  he 

rdenied.     Dr.  Jdbnson  sayk,  <^We  owe^to  Ga^'the  baTtiid 

opeca^  and  wiiether  tbis  new  drama  'viras^'  tfa6  product  5f. 

rjudgonent  or  good  lack,  the  praise  of  it  m\ist  tie  given  to 

>tbe  inventor."     Dn  Warton,  more  justly  itt-our  opirrioft, 

.arraign^  it  as  the  pareat  of  that  most  momtrt^us  of  alldra- 

inalk  ttbsurdities,  the  ^^ Comic  Operai"'wbV^fa,  it  is  e^aiH, 

:Aas   dehtged   the' *^ager  With  more  n^hsOnse  'than  cbulU 

4iave  giadned  .admittian6e<  nif de^  any-  othtt  namef.  ^      ' '  ;  ' '  ^ 

i  Biog.  Brit — Johnson's  t^oets.— Swift's  WorkSi  by  Nichols,  passim;  see 
Index.r-*Bow!es'8  edition  of  Pope's  Wocks^TT^Mist hief  arising  from  his  Beggar's 
Opera,  Gent.  Mag,  toI.  XLIII. — Spence's  Anecdotes,  MS. 
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GAYOT  PI  PiTAVAL  (Feancis),  aFreiU!h  aatfa<ir;  fe^^ 
markable  rather  for  the  magnituide  c^  >  bis .  work  ^tHitM 
^^  Caases  C^brea,''  in  twenty  volumes  .dtiodecifBio>  tbaa 
for  any  merit  as  a  writer,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1673,  of  & 
noble,  family  of  the  nobe,  and  was  educated  at  Pans,  bat 
Jieeiiied  destined  to  fail  in  every  walk  of  Me^     He  begati 
by  taking  orders^and  became  an  abb6;  he  th^n  qnitted 
the  church  for.  the  army,  where  he  obtained  no  distinction, 
and  at  tbejige  of  fiftyy  became  an  advocate.     Not  suc- 
ceeding in.  this  0!Ccupatiod,:he  applied  himself  diligently  to 
his  pen ;  in  which  lemploymertt  be  rather  proved  his  assi- 
diuty  than  his.  powers.    His  great  work,  though  interest^ 
^Dg  in  its  subject,  is  rendered  iatcdersible  by  the  heaviness 
and  baduess  of  the  style,   with  the  pueiilities  and  bad 
verses  interspepsed^.    it  has    been  two  or  three  time^ 
abridged.     His  other  works  are  not  more  admired.    They 
are,,  1.  ^^An  Accotint  of  the  Campiugos  of  1713  and 
17.14;''  a  compilation  from  the  Memoirs  of  Vilbart     2. 
^^  The  Art  of  adorning  and  improving;  the  Mind,*'  a  foolish 
rCoUectioQ  of  witticisms ;   and  -  3.  A  compilation  entitled 
'<  Bibliotbeque  des  Gens  de  Cour."     He  died  in  1743, 
after  repeated  strokes  of  palsy.  ^ 

OAYTQN  (Edmunp),  or,  as. he  sometimes  styled  him- 
self, De  speciosA  villa,  one  of  those  authors  of  the  se- 
venteenth   century,    who  contributed   somewhat   to  th^ 
amusement  of  the  republic  of  letters,  without  adding  much 
to  its  credit,  was  the  son  of  George  Gayton  of  Little  Bri* 
tain,,  in  Loudon,  where  he  was  born  in  1609.     He  was 
jeduc^ted  at  Merchant  Taylors^  school,  whence,  in   1*695, 
he  was  elected  scholar  of  St.  Joho'S  college,  Oxford,  be- 
came a  fellow  of  that  house,  and  master  of  arts.     He  was 
^afterwards  superior  beadle  of.  arts  and  physic,  and  took 
tbe  degree  of  MiB.  in  1647  ;  but  next  year  the  parlia- 
^mentary  visitors ,  ejected  him  from  the  beadleship.     He 
now  weqt  tQ  London^  married,  and  maiatained  himself 
.aud  wife  by  bis  writings.     After  the  restoration,  he  was 
ceplaced  in  his,  office  of  bead)e ;  but,  according  to  Wood^s 
account,  followed  more  ^^the  vices,  of  poets.^^.     His  resi- 
dm^ef  howfsyer,    was  still  at  Oxford,  where  he  died  in 
,  Ciat-sttTeet,  D^.  19,  1|666)  and  was  buried  in  St  Mary's 
church,  at  the.  e^pdnce  of  the  ivicerchancetloc,  Dr,  Fell, 
not  having  ^*  but  one  farthing  in  his  pocket  when  hedied.^' 

1  Moreri.->-I^ict  fiitt 
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nyglm  works  Wood  etiuiiieratss,  1.  ,<^  Charte  Sbrip^ 
tm,  or  a  New  Game  at  cards,  called  Play  by  the  Book,'* 
L$45,  4to.  ,  2.^^  Pleasant  notes  upon  Don  Qaizote^''  1654^ 
wiiOf  which  hkve  been  <^en  reprinted,  and  are  not  without 
humour,  although  not  of  the  most  refined  cast.  Prior's 
9Uny  of  the  ladle  was  taken  from  this  work.  3«  **  Hymna 
dQ  febribus,"  Lpnd.  1655,  4to.  4.  <*  Will  BagoaPs  Ghost^ 
or  the  Merry  Devil  of  Gadmnnton,'' ibid.  1655,  4to.  5. 
^^  The  Art  of  Longevity,  or  a  dietetical  institution,''  Lond. 
1659.  6.  '<  Walk,  Knaves,  walk,"  a  discourse  intended 
to  have  been  spoken  at  court ;  the  name  of  Hodg^  Tur-^ 
bervil  is  in  the  title  of  this  worir,  but  it  was  written  by  Gay^ 
ton,  when.io  the  king's  bench  prison,  and  published  iii 
:1659,  7.  "  Wit  revived ;  or  a  new  ^xcdlent  way  of  Di- 
vertisement,  digested  into  most  ingenious  questiotts  and 
^uutwers,"  Lond.  1660,  12mo,  published  under  the  namief, 
3rery  allusiye  to  the  author's  habits,  of  Asdryasdusi  Toseaf^ 
fimrii  '8.^^  Poem  upon  Mr.  Jacob  Bobart's  ¥ew»meii  of 
the  Guards  to  the  Physic  garden,  &c."  Ox(mi.  1662.  Most 
0f  the  above  are  in  prose  and  verse,  and  he  wrote  also 
many  single  songs  for  satirical  or  festival  purposes,  which 
are  now  objects  of  expensive  curiosity  with  collectors. ' 

GAZA  (TH£Oi>oa£),  a  very  eminent  promoter  of  the 
revival  of  letters  in  Europe,*  was  born  at  Thessalonica  in 
Greece  in  1S98.  Some  have  erroneously  called  him  The* 
odore  de  Gaza,  as  if  he  had  been  a  native  of  that  village. 
His  country  being  invaded  by  the  Turks  in  1430,  he  went 
into  Italy,  and  applied  himself,  immediately  on  bis  arrival 
there,  to  Jearn  the  Latin  tongue,  under  the  tuition  of  Vrc* 
.torinos  de  Feltre,  who  taught  it  at  Mantua.  He  was^  iu« 
4eed,  past  the.  age  when  languages  are  usually  attained, 
yet  be  made  himself  such  a  master  of  Latin,  that  he'spokie 
and  wrote  it  with  the  same  facility  and  elegance  as  if  it 
had  been  bia  native  tongue :  though  Erasmus  is  of  opinion, 
that,  he  could  never  fairly  divest  himself  of  his  Greek  idiom. 
His  uBcomaion  parts  and  learning  soon  recommended  him 
to  public  notice ;  and  particularly  to  the  patronage  of  car- 
dinal Bessarion.  Gaza  had  taken  a  very  fair. and  exact 
4;opy  -of  Homer's  ^^  Iliad,'!  which  the  cardinal  was  ex- 
Uemely  desirous  to  purchase ;  and  he  obtained  either  that, 
pr  one  like  it,  which  was  long  extant  in  his  library  at 
Ve»ip€u 


*  . ., 


>  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  11.— Gent,  Mag.  vol.  LVII.  p.  399. 
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•   About  1^50,  Gflusa  wentto  Boihe^  in  cdneoqueBce  of  an 
intitition  from  pope  NtchoUu  V.  with  many  otiier  pfofttst 
4Kur9  of  tbe  Greek  langfoage^  scattered  about  Italy,  to  tran^ 
late .  tbe  Greek  authors  into  Laiib,  but  unfortunately  jea^* 
lottsies  and  dLMonsiona  arose  among  tbem,  and  in  particular 
m  quarrel  between  Gaza  and  G«orge  Trapezuntius.    Paul 
Jovius  assinea  us,  that  Gaza  not  only  &r  surpassed  all  the 
Greeksi  bis  fellow'^lscbourevs  and  contemporaries,  in  learn^ 
lag  and  solidity  o£  judgment,  but  also  tn  the  knowledge  p'f 
idle  Latin':  which,  says  Jorius,  be  attained  to  that  degree 
of  .perfection,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  discern,  whether  he 
wxote  best  in  that  or  kb  native  tongue.    On  account  of 
these  extraordiaary  qualities  probably,^  be  was^adsoiisted  to 
such  a  faniiiarity  with  cardinal  Bessasion,  •  as"  to  be  called 
by  bim  in  somo'  of  his  writfaigB  his  fn^isd  and  cotefianion.  ' 
.    Nicholas  V.  dying  in  14(56,'  Gasto^weiit  to<Naiples,  where 
he  was  honourably  reoeired  by  king'  Alpbon^ns,  to  >  whom 
he  had.  been  well  reoomoiendeid  ;  but  this  prinrce  <dying  in 
14M,  he  returned  tahjs  patron. the*  eaidinai  asBbmev 
irlio  soon/ after  gave  him  a  benefice  in  Calabria.:   This 
would  have  been  a  very  oohipetent  provision  for  n  man  of 
his  temperauce^'  but  he  was  always  poor  afid  in  distress-^ 
for  he  was  so  extremely  attentive  to  letters,  that  be  lefttbe 
management 'Of  his  substance  to  ^ervahts^   It  is  related,'  that 
towards  the  latter  end  of  bisJifehe  went  to  Reme^  with 
one  of/bisperformsmcesfinely  written  upon  vellum^  vAich 
he  .presented  to  Sixtus  IVi  expecting  to  receive  from  his 
holiness  an  impoense  reward  for  so  curious  and  valuable  a 
present.:   But  the  pope,  baring  cnolly  asked  him  the  eX'* 
pence  he  had  been  at,,  gave  him  but  just  what  was  sufficient 
to  defray  it :  which  moved  himto  say,  with  iodigAetiDn,  that 
''it  was  high  time  to  return  to  his  own  eountry,  sine^ 
these.  over-»£ed  asses  at  Kome.faad  not  i;he  least  relish  for 
any  thing  but  weeds  and  thistles,  their  caste  being  toode*** 
pravedfor  what  was  good  and  wholesome.'^  '•  iPierhis  Vale*'* 
nanus,  wboTehttes  tbisin  his  book  <^  De^InMicitate  Li- 
teratorum,'*  adds,  that.  Gaza  flung  the  .money  into  the 
Tiber,  and  died  of  disappmn tihen tend grief^  at  Rome,  in 
147S.    There  is  not,  however,  ^uch '  reason  to  credit  this 
cauee  of  bis  deaths' as  he^bad  nttained^theeighdetfa  year 

of  his  ag&  "* 

His  works  may  be  divided  into  original  pieces  and  tssns- 
lations.  Of  the  former  are,  1.  ^^  GrammaticsB  Grsecss  Li-^ 
bri  quatuor."  Written  in  Greek,  and  printed  first  «t  Ye* 
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juce  in  1495  :  afterwards  at  Basil  in  1522,  i^ith  a  Latin 
4mnslatioa  by  Erasmus.  2.  ^*  Liber  de  Attiets  Men^ibitt 
Gr^e;''  by  way  of  supplement  to  bis  ;grammar,  widi 
which  it  was  printed  with  a  Latin  version*  8.  *  **  Epistolk 
ad  Frauciscum  Philelpbum  de  ocigine  Turcarum^  Grswd^ 
icurn  Versione  Leonis  Aliatii."  Printed  in  tbe.G^nitptR 
<»f  the  translator  at  Cologne  in  1653.  His  translations  are 
also  of  two  sorts ;  from  Greek  into  Latin,  and  from  Laidn 
into  Greek.  Of  the  latter  sort  are- Cicero's  pieces,  >  De 
Senectute,'*  and  **  Qe  Sbmnio  Scipionis :"  both  printed  Hi 
Aldus's:  edition  .  of  Cicero's  works  in  1523,  Sro.  Of  tbie 
former  sort  are,  *^  Aristotelis  Libri  novem  Historias  Ani^ 
malium  :  de  Partibus  Animahum  Libri  quatnor:  &  de  Ge« 
neratione  Animalinm  Libri  quinqne.  Latind  verii.  Venet* 
14T6."  >  It  W86  Aristotle's  ^<  History  of  Animals,",  whiob  ia 
said  to  have  caused  the  enmity  between  tGatza  and»Tra* 
pesuntius^  Trapezimtius,  it  was  alleged,,  had  traasUited 
the  sametWork  before  Gazat  and  though  Gaza  had' made 
^eat  use  of  IVapeafcuntins's  version,;  yet  in  his  pr^eface  h^ 
boasted,  that  he  had  neglected  to  consitlt  any  translations 
whatever,;  and  .declared  contempttiously,.tb^t'hi8'desfgfi 
was  not  to  enter  the  list  with  other  tratislalxMrs,.  or>to  vi# 
with  those  whom  it  wonld  be  so  easy  to  conquer^  This 
conduct,  if  the  statement  be  true,  Trapes^ontius  might 
very  jjistly  res«)t.  The  same  ^'  Histoi^  of  Animals,"  or 
rather,,  as  P.  Valeriaatis,  says,  hisdiriiie  lucubrations  upoil 
it,  wece  ipemorable  on.  another  account;  for  it  is  !said  to 
have  be^n  the  work  which  ke  presented  in  a  Latin  trMst* 
lation  to  pope  Sixtas,  and  for  which  he  underwent  Mt&k 
vere  a  disappointment.  He  translated  also  other*  Greek 
books  into  Latin :  as,  ^' Aristotelis  Prd>lefBata,"  Tbeo^ 
phrasti  HistorisD  Plantarum  Libri  decern,"  '^  Alcxandri 
Problematute  Libri  duo,"  ^f  jBliani  Lib^  de  InstruencHs 
Aciebus,"  ^^  J.  Chrysostomi  Homilise  qumque  de  income 
prehensibili  Dei  Natura.'':*  There  are  extant  also  4tom0 
works  of  Gaza  which  have  never  been  published. 

There  is  no  ihan*  of  learning  spoken  of  in  higher  temf^ 
and  more 'uoiversaliy,'  than  Gtea;  Scatiger  used  to^y^ 
that  ^*  Of  all  those  who  i?evived  the  belles  lettres  in  italy^ 
there  were  not  above  three  that  he  was  inclined  to  envy  t 
the  first  was  Theodore  Qasa,  who  was  certainly  a  great  ^nd 
learned  man,  though  he  has  committed  some  mistakes  in 
hi!«  version' dfAlristotle^s  ^  History  of  Animals."  The  se-r 
cond  was  Angelus  Politianus  ;  and  the  third  was  Picus  of 
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Mirandula.?  In  another  place,  he  calls  him  ^^  doctissi- 
mus,*'  a  most  learned  man ;  *  commends  bis  grammar,  and 
sajTs,  that  he  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  best  tran8>» 
lators  of'  Greek  authors  into  Latin.^* '  Huetius  observes^ 
that  though  he  does  not  differ  from  the  judgment  of  Jo* 
sepfa  Scaliger,  in  regard  to  Gaza*s  translations,  where  he 
allows  that  some  things  might  be  better,  and  some  entirelj 
altered ;  yet,  that  upon  the  whole  he  should  be  glad,  if  all 
translators  would  do  as  well,  would  exhibit  the  same  6de» 
lity,  perspicuity,  and  elegance,  that  Gaza  has  displayed/' 
He  is  with  propriety  recorded  by  Pieriiis  Valerianus  in  hit 
work  "  De  infelicitate  literatorum.''  * 

GAZA  (jEneas).     SeeiENEAS, 

GEBELIN  (Anthony  Court  db),  an  eminent  French 
writer  of  the  last  century,  was  born  at  Lausanne  in  1727.  < 
His  father,  who  was  a  protestant  clergyman  of  that  place, 
.took  extraordinary  pains  in  cultivating  hid  mind,  and  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  young  Gebehn  could  read  G«r^ 
man,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  and  at  fifteen,  be  spoke 
German  and  Latin  with  ease,  as  well  as  French  in  compli- 
ment to  his  parents,  who  were  natives  of  France,  but  had 
left,  it  on  account  of  their  religion.  His  thirst  of  knowledge 
was  such  as  to  prevent  his  hours  of  rest ;  and  when  his  pa- 
rents, ill  order  to  break  him  of  the  biU>it  of  studying  at 
night,  would  not  allow  him  candles,  he  used  to  pore  over 
bis  books  as  well  as  he  could  by  moon -light.  In  1763, 
after  the  death  of  bis  father,  he  came  to  Paris,  bringing 
with  him  nothing  but  a  great  stock  of  learning,  and  the 
greatest  simplicity  of  manners ;  and  as  the  persons  to  whom 
be  had  recommendations  happened  to  be  absent,  he  re- 
mained for  some  time  alone  and  friendless  in  that  great 
metropolis.  The  first  acquaintances  be  made  were  two  la- 
dies who  lived  opposite  to  him,  and  who  lived  together  in 
such  harmony  a^^'  to  desire  no  other  connections,  but  were 
yet  so  pleased  with  Gebelin's  amiable  manners,  as  to  adr  . 
mit  him  into  their  friendship,  and  furnish  him  with  every 
assistance  he  could  wish  in  carrying  on  his  great  work, 
.^^  Le  monde  primitif,*'  in  digesting  the  materials  of  which 
he  employed  ten  years.  One  of  these  ladies,  mademoi- 
selle Linot,  learned  engraving  solely  with  the  view  of  be- 
ing useful  to  him  in  his  labours,  and  actually  engraved 

*  Hodins  de  Gnecis  Uloslribui.— NiceroQ*  toI.  XXIX.— Mwfri^T-^SMu.O^. 
SMisticoii. 
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ikome  of  th^  plates  in  his  work ;  while  the  jother,  mademoU 
selle  Fleury,  contributed  5000  livres  towards  the  expiences 
of  the  first  volume  of  his  work.  After  his  death  they  trans* 
ferred  their  kindness  to  his  relations,  a  sister  and  two 
nieces  whom  he  had  sent  for  to  reside  at  Paris,  but  to' 
whom  he  was  not  able  to  leave  much. 

The  love  c5f  study  and  retirement  was  so  strong  in  him 
that  he  entirely  neglected  opportunities  of  making  his  way 
in  the  world,  **  I  like  better,"  he  ,used  to  say,  "  to  pay 
court  to  the  public,  than  to  individuals  whom  that,  public 
despises.*'  In  his  need,  for  he  was  long  unprovided  for, 
he  knew  how  to  contract  his  wants,  and  never  was  ashamed 
t;o  own  that  in  the  first  years  of  bis  residence  at  Paris  he 
brought  himself  to  live  on  bread  and  water,  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  the  more  painful  necessity  of  soliciting  his 
friends.  His  modesty  was  equal  to  his  learning,  which  all 
acknowledge  was  extensive  and  profound.  In  the  fifst 
volume  of  his  great  work,  ^^  Le  monde  primitif,*'  we  find 
bim  acknowledging  with  the  greatest  exactness,  as  well  as 
gratitude,  every  assistance  he  derived  from  books,  or  liv* 
iiig  authors.  The  French  ac^ademy,  knowing  his  merit 
and  modesty,  adjudged  him  twice  the  prize  of  1200  livres, 
which  was  founded  by  count  de  Valbelle  as  a  recompense 
to  authors  who  had  made  the  best  use  of  their  talents. 

At  length  the  first  volume  of  his  ^*  Le  monde  primitif " 
made  its  appearance  in  1773,  and  was  continued  until  it 
extended  to  9  vols.  4to,  in  whicb  he  endeavours  to  tjpace 
the  history  of  the  moral- and  physical  world  to  its  origin. 
Perhaps  no  man  ever  endeavoured  to  compass  so  great  k 
variety  of  objects ;  and  although  the  author  has  indulged  in 
some  paradoxical  notions,  yet  his  learning,  extensive  read- 
ing, and  sentiment,  create  a  reverence  for  his  talents,  and 
it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  French  rank  this  work 
among  those  which  have  done  the  greatest  honour  to  their 
nation.  D'Alembert  was  so  struck  with  the  first  volume, 
that  he  asked  if  it  was  the  academy  pf  forty  (the  number 
of  the  French  academy)  that  were  employed  in  executing 
so  vast  an  undertaking,  and  expressed  the  greatest  asto- 
nishment, when  told  that  Gebelin  was  the  sole  author. 

The  continual  labour,  however,  which  Gebelin  bestowed 
on  this,  and  his  other  works^  is  supposed  to  have  hastened 
Jiis  death,  although  this  was  not  the  only  cause  to  which 
that  event  has  been  attributed.  A  stone  had  formed  in 
bis  kidnies^  which  although  voided  by  nature,  brought  on 
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symptoms  of  decay,  and  he  linfoirttifiately  bad  redo«H*$e  to 
Mesmer,  the  noted  qoaitsky  who  by  his  anictlal  mdgnetisin 
seemed  to  alford  him  mlief.  Gebe^tin  was  so  gratefd)^  a» 
to  write  a  book  in  favour  of  Mesmer  and  his  r6medy>  and 
had: scarcely  jfiuisbed  it^  <when  a  return  of  his  cochpiainta 
put  an  end  to  his  useful  life.  May  10,  l?^^.  As  a  protes- 
tant  he  could  not  be  bqried  in  catholic  ground.  His  re- 
mains were  therefore  t^enioved  to  the  gardens  of  his  friend 
and  biographer  comte  D'Albon  at  FranconvSle,  where  a 
handsome  monument  was  erected  tohis  memoi'y,  with  this 
inscription :  "  Passant,  venerea  cette  tombe^ — Gebeliti  y 
repose.'* 

'  Gebelin  was  one  of  the  mo^t  learned  men  of  his  time, 
and  not  only  familiar  with  the  ancient  and  modern -lan- 
guages, but  with  natural  history,  mathematics,  mythology, 
ancient  monuments,  statues,  gems,  iiidcriptions,  and  every 
species  of  knowledge  and  research  which  goes  to  form  the 
accomplished  antiquary.  Besides  the  ^^  Monde  priihitif, 
he  published,  l.  ^*  Le  Patriote  Fran^ais  et  impartiale^** 
1753,  2.  vols.  t2mo.  2.  *^  Histoire  de  la  guerre  des  Ce- 
vennes,  ou  de  la  guerre  des  Camisards,*^  1760,  3  vols. 
12mo,  3.  <<  L^Histoire  Naturelle  de  la  Pafole,  ou  precis 
de  la  Grammaire  Universelle,'*  1776,  8vo.  This  forms  al 
part  of  his  <*  Monde  primitif,**  4.  <*  Dictionnaire  etymo- 
fogique  et  rai8onn6  des  racines  Latiiies,  a  i* usage  des 
jeunes  gens,*'  1780,  8vo.  '5.  '^  Lettre  sur  le  Magnetisme 
Anisial,"  4to ;  his  defence  of  this  quackery,  which  for  a 
time  was  too  much  encouraged  even  in  this  country.  6. 
^  Devoirs  do  prince  et  du  citoyen,"  a  po^umous  piibli- 
eation  which  appeared  in  1789,  8vo.  ^ 

GEBER  (John),  a  physician  and  astronomer,  who  wrote 
a  commentary  on  the*"  Syntaxis  Magna'*  of  Ptolemy/ in 
nine  books^  and  several  other  works,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Greek  by  nation ;  some  call  him  "  the  Arabian,^* 
and  others  say  that  he  was  born  at  Seville  in  Sp^iti  of  Ara- 
bian parents.  There  is  as  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  age  in  which  he  flourished,  some  contending  for  the 
seventh,  some  for  the  eighth,  and  some  for  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. His  commentary  above  mentioned  was  published  at 
Nuremburg  in  1533.     In  it  he  endeavoured  to  correct  the 

astronomy  of  Ptolemy,  but  Copernicus  called-  him  rather 

{  .  .  ...         .    .  '  .  • 

1  Diet.  Hist,  in  Cowrt.— Ket«ter*s  Portraits  des  Hommei  II)u9tres.— >Ekige 
par  CQDDte  D'AIbon. 
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tH^e  c^iumnUtor  of  Ptol^mjr^  He  was  a  learned  chemiift; 
aiiL4  as  such  baa  bieea  mentioned  with  respect  by  the  great 
J^oerbaav^i  but  be  was. also  addicted  ^ to  the '^reveries  of 
AlAbemy, .  and  condesdended  to  use  ocoasixinallj  a  ^jiirgoii 
spited  to  the.mjitstic  pretensions /of  those .fanciftiL writers. 
Dr.  Jobnsi^n  was.  of  opinion,  that  gibberish  is  best  derived 
from  :tbis  uninteltigible  cant  of  Geberand  his  followers  r 
apqipntljr,  be  alledges,  it  was  written  gebrish*  Notwith«« 
standing  this,  it  is  allowed  that  his  writings  contain  much 
u^ful  knowledge,  and  that  the  accuimcy  of  manj  of  bis 
operations  is  surprizing.  .  The  other  works  of  Geber  qow 
extant  are,  1.  ^^  His  Astronomy,  or  denonstrative  work  of 
Astrology*'  in, nine  books;  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  I5^« 
2.  '^  His  three  Bo(^  on  Alchymy,'^  published  at  Stras^ 
burgy  with  one  ^f  De  inrestigatione  perfect!  Magisterii^*'  in 
ii530 ;  and  also  in  Italy  from  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican.  8i 
'^On  the  In vestigation  xif  the  truth  of  Metals,  and^on  Fur* 
nace$»  with,  other  works,^'  Nurembersv  1^4*5*  4.  *^  A 
book  called  Flos  Naturarum,"  published  in  1473.  $.  Alsd 
his  <<  Chymica^^'^  printed  i^  Perna,  with  the  chemieal  works 
of  Ayicenoa.  All  these  were  publidiied  in  English  at  Ley** 
4^n«  by  Ilicbard  Russel  in  1668.  His  Almagest  is  iaiso 
ei^taut  in  Arabic.  As  a  specimen  of  his  bnguage^  he  used 
toj»ay,  ^^  my  object  is  to  cure  six  lepers^^  meaning  that  he 
wjbsbed?to  ;Convert  six  inferior  metals  into  gold.^ 

GED  (William),  an  ingenious  liiough  unsuccessful 
artist,  who  was  a  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  deserves  to  be 
recorded  for  his  attempt  to  introduce  an  improvement  in 
the  ^rt  of  printing.  The  invention,  first  practised  by  Ged 
in  17215,  was  simply  this.  .  i>om  any  types  of  Greek  or 
RoQian, ,  Or  any  other  character,  he  formed  a  plate  for 
ev,ery;  page,  or  sheet,  of  a  book,  from  which  he  printed, 
instead  of  using  a  type  for  every  letter,  as  is  done  in*  the 
comiooii  way.  This  was  first  practised  on  blocks  of  wood^ 
by  the  .Chinese  and  Japanese,'  and  pursued  in  the  first 
essays  of  Coster,  the  European  inventor  of  the  present 
s^rt  *^  This  improvement,'*  .says  Ji^es  Ged,  the  inven"- 
tor^s  son,  '^is  principaliy  considerable  in  three  most.im-' 
portant'  articles,  viz.  ei&penjpe,  correctness,  beauty,  and 
uniformity."  In  July  1729,  William  Ged  entered  into 
partnership  with  William  Fenner,  a  London  stationer,  who 
was  to  have  half  the  profits,  in  ^consideration  of  his  ad** 

,  •  •  •    ' 
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vaucing  all  the  money  requisite.   To  supply  this,  Mr.  Jobs 
James^  then  an  architect  at  Greenmch  (who  built  sir  Gre«» 
gory  Pagers  bouse,  Bloomsbury  cburch,  &c.)  was  taken 
into  the  scheme,  add  afterwards  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas 
Jajnes  *,  a  letter-founder,  and  James  Ged,  tbe  tnventor^s 
son..    In  1730,  these  partners  applied  to  the  university  of 
Cambridge  for  printing  bibles  and  cotnmon-prayer  books 
by  block  instead  of  single  types,  and»  in  consequence,  9 
lease  was  sealed  to  them  April  23,  1731.     In  their  attempt 
they  sunk  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  finished  only  two 
prayer«booksy  so  that  it  was  forced  to  be  relinquished,  and 
the  lease  was  given  up  in  1738.     Ged  imputed  his  disap* 
{)oinUnent  to  the  villainy  of  the  press-men,  and  the  ill* 
treatment  of  his  partners  (which  he  specifies  at  large),  par* 
ticularly  Fenner,  whom  John  James  and  he  were  advised 
to  prosecute,  but  declined  it.     He  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1733,  and  bad  no  redress.    He  there,  however,  had  friends 
yfho  were  anxious  to  see  a  specimen  of  his  performance  ; 
which  he .  gave  them  in  1744,  by  an  edition  of  Sallustf, 
Fenner  died  insolvent  in  or  before  1735,  and  his  widow 
married  Mr.  Waugh,  an  apothecary,  whom  she  survived.. 
Her  effects  were  sold  in   1768.    James  Oed,    the  son, 
wearied  with  disappointments,  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  as  a  captain  in  Perthes  regiment ;  and  hieing  taken 
at  Carlisle,  was  condemned,  but  on  his  father's  account 
(by  Dr.  Smith's  interest  with  the  duke  of  Newcastle)  was 
pardoned,  and  released  in  1748.     He  afterwards  worked 
for  some  time   as  a  journeyman,   with  Mr.  Bettenham, 
and  then  commenced  master;  but  being  unsuccessful,  he 
went  privately  to  Jamaica,  where  his  younger  brother  Wil- 
liap  was  settled  as  a  reputable  printer.     His  tools,  &c.  be 
left  to  be  shipped  by  a  false  friend,  who  most  uQgesie- 
rously  detained  them  to  try  his  skill  himself.    James  died 
the  year  after  he  left  England ;  as  did  his  brother  in  1767. 
In  the  above  pursuit  Mr.  Thomas  James,  who  died  in  1738^ 
expended  much  of  his  fortune,  and  suffered  in  his  proper 
business ;  "  for  tbe  printers,''  says  Mr.  Mores,  "  ^ould 
not  employ  him,  because  the  block-printing,  had  it  suc- 
ceeded,   would  have  been  prejudicial  to  theirs."      Mr. 

•  

'  *  George  Jdmes,  another  brother,  rifaber  Edinensis^  noa  TypU  mobilU 

iKasprniter  to  tbe  city  of  London;  a  bus,   ut  vulgb   fieri   ftolet,   sed    Ta* 

nan  of  letter*,  ai^  resided  many  years  bellis  aeu  Laminta  fusis,  excudebat* 

in  Littfe-l^ritain.  mdccxliv.''    The  daughter^ uanrati^e 

t  "£diabttrgi>  Gulielmus  Ged,  Att-  sayjs  it  was  finished  in  1756. 
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M^Hliata  Ged  difid,  in  very  indiflCerent  circttmstances/  Ocr 
tober  19^  1749,  after  his  utensils  were  sent  for  Leitb  to  b^ 
shipped  for  .London,  to  have  joined  with  his  sonJatmes  as  a 

E inter  there.  Thus  ended  bis  life  and  project,  which  has 
^  ely  been  revived  both  in  France  and  England,  under  the 
name  of  stereotype,  although  its  application  to  the  print- 
ing of  books  has  hitherto  been  partial,  and  indeed  chiefly 
bonfined  to  such  as^re  supposed  not  to  admit  of  changes 
of  improvements,,  such  as  Bibles,  and  sbme's6hQol-bodks.^ 
.  GEDDES  (Alexander),  a  Roman  catholic  divine,  who 
attempted  to  translate  the  Bible,  With  a  view  to  destroy  its 
credibility,  was  born  in  1737,  in  the  parish  of  Ruthven, 
9Xid  county  of  BamiF^  in  Scotland.  His  patients,  who  were 
Roman' catholics^  in  very  humble  life,  possessed  but  a  few 
books,  among  which  was  an  English  Bible,  to  the  study  of 
which  their  son  appUed  very  early,  ahd  i$  said  to  have 
known  all  its  history  by  heart  before  he  was  eleven  years 
old.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Scalan,  iel  free 
Homan  catholic  seminary  in  the  Highlands,  of  obscure 
fame,  where  he  acquired  only  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Vulgate  Latin  Bible.  Having  attained  the  age  of  twei^ty- 
one,  he  was  removed  to  the  Scotch  college  at  Paris,  where 
he  made  sueh  proficiency  in  his  studies  ad  very  much 'at- 
tracted the  attention  of  his  preceptors.  Heite  ^hobl  dU 
▼inity  and  bibiicar  criticism  occupied  th^  principal  part  of 
kis  time  ;  and  he /endeavoured  also  to  make  himself  master 
^f  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  of  the  French, 
Spanish,  German,  and  Low  Dutch.  - 

Id  1764  he  fetun\ed  to  Scotland,  and  was  ordered  to 
Dundee  to  officiate  as  priest  among  the  catholics  in  the 
eoanty  of  Angus,  but  was  scarcely '  settled  when  he  re* 
oeived  an  invitation  to  become  a  resident  in  the  family  of 
die  earl  of  Traquaire,;  in  what  capacity,  unless  a^  a  friend, 
does  hot  appear.  He  accepted,  however,  an  ofi^r  sofa« 
▼CMjrable  to  the  pfursuit  of  hU  studies ;  and  hte^re^*  ais  well  ai 
at  Pairis,  he  r^gulate^d  hisinquiriel^  so  as  to  be  preparatory 
to  the  (ilan  he  had  long*  conceived,  df  giving  a  new  trans* 
I^ttidii  of  the  Biblei  •  His  ^residence  here  was  uttfortunately 
interrupted  by  an  attachment  he  formed  for  a  female  relative 
of  the  earl  of  Traquaire*s,  and  which  was  reciprocal ;  but 
yegavding  his  vow  of  celibacy  as  sacred,  and  his  passion 
^ih^^fwiso  invincible,  he  left  the'  fentily,  aad  wtot  agaiti  to 

>  Bioftaphiical  Memoin  «^  WiUiam  G<d,  1181,  Srok^NichoU's  Bftwjftf 
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Paris,- wbere  he  continued  about  eight  or  nine  mpnths,  znA 
returned  to  Scotland  in  the  spring  of  1769.    «He  no^  ac- 
cepted the  charge  of  a  catholic  congregation  at  Auchin- 
halrig  in  the  county  of  BamfF,  where  he  engaged  the  af- 
fections of  his  flock  by  many  pastoral  offices,  reconciling 
differences,  adminbtering  to  the  poor,  and  rebuilding  their 
rainous  chapel.    All  thi^   however,  seems  to  have  ift^ 
volved  him  in  pecuniary  difficulties^*  from  which  he  wa« 
extricated  by  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk^  the  last  catholic 
peer  of  that  illustriouA  family.     To  prevent  similar  embar- 
rassments, Mr.  Geddeis  oow  took  a  small  farm,  which  again 
involved  him  in  debts^  which  he  endeavoured  to  discharge 
by  an  application «to  the  muses.    *'  Some  dasmon/'  be  says^^ 
*<  whispered  him  that  he  had  4  turn  for  poetry,?'  which 
produced  in  1779,  *^  Select  Satires  of  Horace,  translated 
into  English  verse,  and  for  the. most  part  adapted  to  the 
present  times  and  manners,"  4to.    The  impteasion  ofthia 
work  extended  only  to  750  copies>  yet  be  reaped  a  proRt 
of  \OX)L  which  he  received  with  exaltation^ .  and  applied  t<> 
the  liquidation  of  bis  arrearii.    .This  success  determined 
bim  also  to  Felinqotsh  bis  retirement,  and  try  what  his 
abilities  might  obtain  for  him  in  London^  ^^  his  .removal 
was  probably  accelerated  by  bis  having  incurred  the  dis^ 
pleasure  of  the  bishop  of  his  diocese^  Dr.  Hay,  on  accoiint 
of  his  attending  the  ministry  of  a  presbyterian  friend.  The 
bishop  bad  before  warned  him  to  desist,  and  findmg  him 
refractory,  deposed;  him  from  his  office,  and  prohibited 
him  from  preaching  within  the  extent  of  his  dioce^ei     He 
left  bis  charge  accordingly,  and  previous^  to  bi^  leaving 
Scotland^  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  fromtoneof  the 
colleges  of  Aberde^.     His  reputation  for  icfaming,  in- 
deed, was  very  considerable  in  Sootlaitd^  and  be  waatine 
of  the  literati  who  took  a  very  active  part  in  tbd  institution 
of  a  society  of  antiquaries  at  Edinburgli.     In  their  volume 
for  1792  he  wrote  ^' A  dissertation  on  the  Seoto-Saxoit 
pialect,"  and  •<  The  firat  Eklog  of  Virgil/'  and  V  The  first 
IdyllioD  of  Theocritti9,  translatitt  into  Soottia  ters,''  in  the 
Ibrmer  of  which  the  Edinburgh  dialect  is  chiefly  imitated^ 
and  }n  the  latter  the  B|icban«    ;He  also  eomposed  a  ^*  CaEr<- 
pieii  ;Secalare"  for  the  0ociety'«  anniversary  of  1788. 

He  arrived  in  London  in  the  beginiiing  of  1780,  arid  waa 
$oon  iDirited  to  officiate  as  priest  in  the  Imperial  ambassa* 
dor's  chapel,  ami  preached  occasionally  at  the  chapel  in 
Duke^>treet|  Liacotu's  Inn  Fields^  nniil  the  Easter  ho^^ 
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44yS|  17^,  after  which  be  Toluntariljr  withdrew  tiom  every 
stated  ministerial  fuoetioii^  and  seldom  officiated  in  any 
>bapel  whatevier.  The  principal  reason  was,  that  on  bis 
arrival  in  London  he  was  introduced  to  men  of  literature 
of  every  class^  obtained  easy  access  to  public  libraries,* 
and  in  his  design  of  translating  the  Bibles  obtained  the 
patronage  of . lord  Petre.-  This  nobleman  engaged  to  allow 
him .  a  salary  of  i200/.  and  took  upon  himself  the  entire 
expenceof  whatever  private  library  Dr.  Geddes  might  judge 
Requisite  to  collect  in  the  prosecution  of  his. £avourHe  object. 
With  such  miinitki^nt  encoitragementy  •  he  published  in 
1780  his  ^*  Idea  of  a  New  Version  of  the  Holy  Bible,  foe 
the  use  of  the  English  Catholics/'  This  was  an  imperfeeft 
sketchy  as  hd  bad  not  settled .  what  versions  to  follow. 
Among  his  encouragers,  who  then  thought  favourably  of 
him^  were  Dr.  Kennicott^  and  bishop  I^wth.  To  thd 
latter  he  presented,  in  1785,  bis  ^VPjrospectus/V  who  re>* 
turned  it  with  a  polite  note;  in  which  be  recommeuded  him 
to  publish  it>  not  ottly  as  an  ifitrpddction  to  his  work>  but 
)as  a  useful  a[|d>  edifying  treati$e  for  young  students  in  <di^ 
vinity^  He  accordingly  published  it  at  Glasgow,  aiidk 
was  very  fovourably  received,  by  biblical  scholars  in  general* 
Being  thus  encouraged,  he  first  published  ^^  A  Letterrte 
the  right  rev«  the  bishop  of  London,  containing  queriesy 
doubts^  and  difficulties,,  relative  to  a  vernacular  version  of 
the  Holy  Scriptuies."  This,  was  designed  as  an  appendix 
to  his  Prospectus,  and  was  accompanied,  with  a  success 
equal  16  tbat  of  his  fornler  publication.  After  this  be  pub^ 
lidbed  several  pamphlets  on  temporary  topics,  of  which  it 
will  he-sufficient  to  give  the  titles  in  our.  list  of  bis^worki^. 
In  1788  appeared  his  ^^  Proposals  for  printing  by  subscripr 
tioD,  a  New  Translation  of  the  Bible,  from  corrected  te^tts 
of  the  original;  with  various  readings,  explanatory  notes, 
aod  critical  observations.'*  In  this  he  solicited  the  opinion, 
iiints,  &c  of  literary  characters,  and  received  .so  many 
that,  in  July  1790,  be  thought  proper  to  publish  ^^Dr« 
Geddes*  general  Answer  to  the  queries,  counsels,  and  cri- 
ticisms that  have  been  communicated  to  bim  since  the  pub« 
lica^n  of  bis  Proposals  for  printing  a  New  Translation  of 
the  Bible.''  In  this  pamphlet,  while  he  resists  the  ge* 
neirality  of  counsels  and  criticisms  communicated  to  him, 
from  motives,  which  he  very  candidly  assigns,. he  yields 
to  several,  and  iiberrily  expresses  bis  obligations  ta  the 
correspoadeata.  who  proposed  them.    It  appea^rs,  how^vec^ 
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that  his  brethren  of  the  catiiolie  persuasion  inrei^  already 
suspicious,  and  that  he  lost  whateTer  sHaire  of  popularity 
he  formerly  bad  within  the  pale  of  bis  awn  church.     He 
acknowledges  that  he  receivied  more  encouragement  from 
the  established  church  and  the  protestant  dissenters.     His 
subscribers  amounted  itf  345,  among  which  wiere  rery  fevr 
Roman  catholics.    In  1792  the  first  volume  of  the  transla- 
tion appeared,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Holy  Bible^  or  the 
books^ccoanted  sacred  by  Jews  and  Christians ;  otherwise 
called  tbe  >Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Corenants,  faithfully 
translated  from  corrected  texts  of  the  originals,  with  va- 
rious readings,  explanatoiy  notes,  and  critical  remarks :'' 
and  a  second  volume  appeared  in  1797.    The  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Geddes  escecutecl  bis  translation,  brought^  upon 
him  attacks  from  various   quarters,  but  especially  from 
bis  catholic  brethren*    The  opposition  and  difHculries  be 
had,  on  this  ac^oCiht,  to'  enicounl^r',  were  stated  by  bim  in 
^*  An  Addreis  ti  the  PuMfc.'*'    Inttoed,  his  orthodoxy  bav* 
ing  b^en  questioned  befofre  his  t^lume  appeared,  bewa^ 
summoned  by  those  whom  he  adtxtitted  to  be  the  organs  of 
legitimate  authority;    tiis^  khtf^e  judges,   however,  were 
either  saitisGed  or  silenced,  ti^ucfh  to  the  doetor^s  satisfac* 
fiob.     Shortly  after  the  firit  Vohimeof  his-translation  ws^ 
published,  an  ecclesiastical  interdict,   under  the  title  *of 
<*  A  Ji^astoral  Letter,"  signed  by  Waltnsley,  Gibson,  and 
D6ugltis,  as  apostolic  vicars 'of  the  western^  ^oithelm,  and^ 
Lofvdon  districts,  vrzA  published^  id  which '  Gedddil^s  work 
was  prohibited  to  the*  faithful,     Against  diisf  f](rohibition 
(Which  bishop  Thomas  Talbot  refused  toi  sbbsoribei)  th<^ 
doctor,  first  giving  bishop  'Douglas  ndtice^  published  a 
renfonstrance  in  a  letter  addressed  to  ihrmf^v  but  norwith'- 
standing  this,   he  was  suspended  from  ail  eedesiastieal 
funoiion^.     In  ISOOthe  published  the  first,  and' only  vo^ 
lunie  be  lived  to  finish,  of  *^  Critical  Rem^s  bn  the  He* 
brew  Scriptures;  corresponding  witb^a  Mew  Translation  of 
ihe  Bible,^  4to.     How  far  Dr.  Gedded  in^rit^  the  cen^ 
siires  bestowed  upon  him  both  >by  Roman  eatbdlies  aM* 
protectants,  in  his  l^nslation  and '  Critical  Ranarks,  the 
reader  may  judge,  when  be  Is  told  ibat  tn-thw  volotee.be 
attacks  the  credit  of  Mioses  in  Cjyery  pari!  of  bib  dbsLracter,. 
as  an  hisitori^n^  a  legislator,   and  <ai  moralist;     H^  even 
doubts  whether  he  wi»'the  author  of  the  Pentaceucb  ;<^but' 
th^  writer,  whoever  he  might  be,  k  one,'  be  tells  tis,  who 
«)^n  all  eocastons  gives  into  the  mfiiveUous^  adorns  bm- 
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Durratioo  with  fictions  of  the  interference  of  the  Deity, 
when  every  thing  happened  in  a  natural  Prky ;  and>  at 
other  times^  dresses  up  fable  in  the  garb  of  true  history. 
The  history  of  the  creation  is,  according  to  hiin^  a. fabulous 
cosmogony.    The  story  of  the  &I1  a  mythosy  in  which  no<* 
thing  but  the  mere  imagination  of  the  commentators,  pos^^ 
sessing  more  piety  than  judgment,  could  have  discovered 
either  a  seducing  devil,  or  the  promise  of  a  Saviour.     It  if 
9  fable^  he  asserts,  inteiided  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
the  vulgar,  that  knowledge  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  the 
desire  of  it  a  crime.     Moses  was,  it  seems,  a  nutn  of  great 
talents,  as  Numa  and  Lycurgus  were.     But  like  them,  he 
was  a  false  pretender  to  personal  intercourse  with  th« 
Deityi  ^vith  whom  he  had  no  immediate  cpmrnunication. 
He  bad  the  art  to  take  the  advantage  of  rare»  but  oatCiral 
occurrences,  to  persuade  the  Israelites  that  the  immediate 
power  of  God  was  exerted   to  accomplish  his  projects* 
\Vhen  a  violent  wind  happened  to  lay  dry  the  head  of  the 
Gulph  of  Suez,  he  persuaded  them  that  God  had  made  d 
passage  for  them  through  the  sea;  and  the  narrative  ot 
their  march  is  embelUshed  with  circumstances  of  mere 
fiction.     In  the  delivery  of  the  ten  commandments,  he 
took  advantage  of  a  thunder-storm  tb  perisuade  the  people 
that  Jehovah  bad  descended  upon  mount  Sinai ;  and  hd 
counterfeited  the  voice  of  God,  by  a  person,  in  the  heighc 
of  the  storm,  speaking  through  a  trumpet,  &c.  &c.   With* 
oul  proceeding  farther  in  accumulating  the  proofs  of  zno-* 
gance,  ignorance,  and  itopiety,  with  which  this  *^  Transla- 
tion^' and  '^  Critical  Rematrks''  abound,  we  shall  only  add, 
that  even  Dr.  Priestley  seemed  to  doubt  '^  if  such  a  man  as 
Geddes,  who  believed  so  little,  and  who  conceded  so  much, 
jcx>uid  be  a  Christian.*' 

An  attack  had  been  made  upon  him  as  an  infidel,  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  soon  after  his  death,  and  it 
was  said  that  **  his  dying  recantation^  like  that  of  Voltaire, 
Iiad  been  stiidiously  concealed.''  In  answer  to  this,  his 
learned,  but  somewhat  too  affectionately  partial  biographer, 
John  Mason  Good,  F.  R.  S.  gives  an  aiccount  of  an  inter* 
view  between  Or.  Geddes  and  M-  St.  Martin,  a  catholic 
priest,  which  we  shall  transeribe, 

**  M.  St.  Martin  found  the  doctor  extremely  comatose^ 
and  believed' him  to  be  in  the  ^utmost  danger ;  he  endea-^ 
voured  to  rouse  him  from  bis  lethargy,  and  proposed  to, 
him  to  receive  absolution*    Dr.  Geddes  observed,  thai  io 
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such  case  it  was  necessary  be  should  fiiit  maVe  his  Gonfes« 
sioD.      M.  St.  MaFCin  was  sensible  thsj^t  he  had  neither 
strength  nor  wakefulness  enough  for  such  an  exertion,  and 
replied  that  in  extremis  this  was  not  necessary ;  that  be  . 
bad  only  to  examine  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  and  to  . 
ml^kfe  a  sign  when  he  was  prepared.     M.  St.  Martin  is  a 
gentleman  of  much  liberality  of  sentiment,  but  strenuously, 
attached  to  what  are  denominated  the  orthodox  tenets  of 
the  catholic  church  ;  he  had  long  beheld  with  great  grief 
of  heart  what  he  conceived  the  aberrations  of  his  learned 
friend ;  and  had  flattered  himself  that  in  the  course  of  this 
last  illness  he  should  be  the  happy  instrument  of  recalling 
bim  to  a  full  belief  of  every  doctrine  he  had  rejected  ;  and 
with  this  view  be  was  actually  prepared  upon  the  pre« 
sent  occasion  with  a  written  list  of  questions,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  from  the  doctor  ah.  accurate  and  satisfactory 
seply.     He  found,  however,  from  the  lethargic  state  of 
Dr.  Geddes,  that  this  regular  process  was  impracticable. 
He  could  not  avoid,  nevertheless,  iexathining  the  state  of 
his  mind  as  to  several  of  the  more  important  points  upon^ 
which  .they  differed.     *  You  fully,*  said  he,  *  believe  in 
the  Scripttires  ?'   He  roused  himself  from  his  sleep,  and 
said,  *  .Certainly,'— '  In  the  doctrine  of   the  trinity?' — ? 
Certainly,  but  not  in  the  manner  you  mean,'— *  In  the 
mediation  9f  Jesus  Christ  ?'-t-*  No,  no,  no-^not  as  you 
mean  ;  in  Jesus  Christ  as  our  saviour — ^but  not  in  the  atone-* 
iment.'     I  inquired  of  M.  St.  Martin,  if  in  the  course  of 
what  had  occurred,  he  bad  any  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
,]:efigious  creed  either  now,  or  in  any  other  period  of  his 
illness,  bad  sustained  any  shade  of  difference  from  what 
he  had  formerly,  professed*     He  replied,  that  he  could  not 
positively  flatter  himself  with  believing  it  had;  that  the 
9ipst  comfortable  words  he  heard  him  utter  were  imme- 
diately after  a  short  pause,  and  before  tbe  administration 
of  absolution,  ^^  I  consent  to  all;'^  but  that  to  these  he 
could  affix  no  definite  meaning.     I  showed  hjm  the  pas- 
s^age  to  which  I  now  refer,  in  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine : 
he  carefully  perused  it,  and  immediately  added  that  it 
M^as  false  in  every  respect.     '  It  would  have  given  me  great 
pleasure,*  said  he,  *  to  have  heard,  him  recant,  bat  I  can- 
not with  certsiinty  say  that  I  perceived  the  least  disposition 
in  him  to  do  so ;  and  even  the  expression  ^  I  consent  tok 
all,*  was  rather,  perhaps,  nt^red  from  a  widh.  to  oblige 
m?  ^s  his  friend^  or^  a  desire  to  shorten  the  conversatioi^ 
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than  from  any  change  hi  his  opinion^.  After  having  thus 
examined  himself,  however,  for  some  minutes,  he. gave  a 
sign  of  being  ready,  and  received  absolution  as  I  had 
proposed  to  him.  I  then  left  him ;  he  shook  my  hand 
heartily  upon  quitting  him,  and  said  that  he  was  happy  be 
had  seen  me." 

Dr.  Geddes  died  the  day  after  this  interview,  Feb.  26^ 
1802,  and  was  buried  in  Paddington  church-yard.  He 
Mras  unquestionably  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  although 
not  entitled  to  the  superiority  which  his  friends  have  as'- 
signed  to  him,  and  which  indeed  he  too  frequently  arro^ 
gated  to  himself.  It  was  this  want  of  -knowledge  of  his 
real  powers^  and  the  vanity  superinduced  upon  it,  that 
made  him  ambidous  of  the  ^character  of  a  wit  and  a  poet,' 
without  either  temper  or  genius.  His  wit  was  ipaere  flip- 
pancy, and  his  poetry  had  rarely  any  other  attribute  tbati 
that  of  rhyme.  The  list  of  his  works  will  show  that  in  the 
^empjoyment  of  his  talents  there  was  something  undignified 
and  trilling,  that  showed  a  mind  vexed  with  restlessness, 
rather  than  seriously  and  «iniformly  employed  for  the 
public  good.  While  engaged  in  so  knportant  a  wbrk  as 
^he  translation  of  the  Bible,  he  was  perpetually  stooping 
to  pick  up  any  little  paltry  anecdote  of  the  day,  ad  the 
subject  for  a  pamphlet  or  a  poem,  and  while  he  was  suf- 
fering by  the  neglect  or  censure  of  those  whose'  reli- 
gious opinions  he  had  shocked,  he  was  seeking  comfort  in 
ridictiling  the.  characters  of  men  who  had  never  offended 
him  by  any  species  of  provocation.  Of  his  private  cha- 
ntcter,  while  he  is  praised  for  his  benevolence  and  catholic 
spirit,  we  find  also,  and  not  very  consistently,  that  its 
leading  feature  was  irritability  upon  the  roost  trifting  pro<- 
%'oCations,  if  they  deserved  the  name.,  wbicb  discovered 
itself  in  the  most  gross  and  offensive  lar^uage.  One  in- 
stance of  this  species  of  insanity,  for  such  it  appeared  to 
Jbe  in  him,  is  ^iven  by  his  biographer,  which  we  shall 
throw  into  a  note^  for  its  excellence's  a  genuine  portrak 
oi  the  man  *. 


*  "It  was  about  this  i>eriod,  1793, 
T  first  becanM  acquainted  witb  Dr. 
Geddes.  I  met  him  aecidealaily  at 
the  <iibi]se  of  miss*  Hamilton,  who  has 
lately  acquired  a  just  reputation  for 
hmr  MMelleat  letters  on  Education; 
and  I  freely  confess  that  at  the  first, 
interriew  J  was  -'by  no  means  pleased 


wiih  him.  I  'beheld  a  man  of  about 
five  iWet  five  inches  high,  in  a  black 
dresSy  put  on  with  uncommon  negli- 
gence, and  apparently  never  fitted  to*, 
his  form :  his  figure  was  lank,  bis 
face  meagre,,  his  hair  black,  long,  and 
loose,  without  having  been  sufficiently 
submitted  to  the  operations  of  the 
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Dr.  Geddes  pbblish^d,  1.  ^^  Select  Ssitires  of  Horace,*^ 
&c.  London,  1779,  410.  2.  "  Linton,  a  Tweedale  Pa^*- 
toral,'*  £dinbu,rgb,  4to.  3.  ^^  Cursory  Remarks  on  a  ktQ 
fanatical  publication  entitled  a  Full  Detection  of  Popery,'^ 
Lond.  1783,  8vo..  4*  Prospectus  of  a  New  Translatipn  of 
the  Bible,"  &c.  ibid.  1786,  4to.  5.  "  Letter  to  tbe: 
Bishop  of  London,  containing  doubts,  queries.  Sac.  rela- 
tive to  a.  yernacular  translation  of  the  Holy  Scripture^,*'' 
ibid.  I78lr^  4tQ.  6.  "Letter  t0  the  Rev.  Dr.  Priestley  j; 
in  which  th^  auihor  attempts,  to  prove  by  one  prescriptive' 
argument,  that  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a  primitivet 
tenet  of  Christianity,"  ibid.  1787,  8vo.  7.  "Letter  to  ^ 
member  of  parliament  on  the  case  of  the  Protestaut  Dis* 
senters,  and  the  expediency  of  a  general  repeat  of  all 
penal  statutes  that  regafd  religious  opinions^"  ibid.  1787, 
8vb.  ?,  "  Proposals,  &c."  for  his  translation,  ibid.  17883^ 
4to.  9,  "Dr.  Oeddes's  general  answer  to  queries,  coua- 
sejs,*^^^  &c.  ibid.  17&0,  4to.  ,  10.  "  An  answer  to  the  bishop 
of  Comana's  pastoral  letter,  by  a  protesting  catholic,** 
J7dO,  8vp;  11.  "  A  Letter  to  the  right  rev.  the  arch- 
bishops and*  bishops  of  England ;  pointing  out  the  only 
sure  means  of  preserving  the  church  from  the* dangers  that 
now  threaten  her.-  By  an  Upper  Graduate,"   1790,  ,8 vo. 

12.  **  Epistola  n>ac^ronica  ad  fratrem,  de  iis  qu£   gcstsL 
sunt   in   nupero  Dissentientium    cohyehtu,'-    1790,    4tQ. 

13.  "  Carmen  seculare  pro  Galtica  gente  tyrannidi  aristo-' 
Oratic^  erepta/'  n96,  4to.     14.    '^  Encyclical  letter  of 

t6ilet — and  his  eyes,    though    quick  and  united  with  myself  and  a  frien^. 
and  vivid,  sparkling:  at  that  time  ra*  who  sat  pnmy  other  side  in  discoursing 
ther  witlk  irritability  than  benevolence,  upon  the  polities  of  the  day.     On  this 
He  was  dispHting  with  one  of  the  coof)-  topic  we  proceeded  smoothly  and  ac-. 
paoy  when  I  entered,  and  the  rapidity  cordantly  for  sometime;  till  at  length, 
with  which  at  this  moment  he  tefii  his  disagreeing  with  us  upon  some  point; 
chair,    and  rushed  with  an  elevated  as  trivial  as  the  former,  be  again  rosa 
tone  of  voice  and  uncourtlydoginatism  abruptly  froni  his  seat,  traversed  the. 
of  manner,  towards  bis  opponent,  in-  room  in  every  direction,  with  as  inde- 
stantaneously  persuaded  rae  that  the  -  terminated  parallax  as  that  of  a  oomet, 
subject  upon  which  the  debate  turned  loudly  and  with  increase  of  voice  maia-' 
was  of  tiie  utmost  moment.     I  listened  taining  his  position  at  every  step  he 
with  all  the>attention  I  could  command ;  took.    Not  wishing  to  prolong  the  ditf- ' 
and  in  a  few  niinutes  learned  to  my  pute,  we  yielded  to  him  withont  fur- 
astonishment,  that  it  related  to  nothing  ther  interruption ;  and  in  the  course 
more  than  the  distaifece  of  bis  own  house  of  a  few  minutes  after  be  had  closed 
in  ^e  New»ro.ad,  Paddiogton,  from  the  his  harangue,  he  ^gain  approached  ns* 
place  of  our  ineeting,    which  was  in  retobk  possession  of  his  chair,  and  was 
Gutldfordrstceet    The  debate  being  at  aU  playfulness,  good-bumoor,  and  ge- 
length  concluded,  or  rather worii  out,  ntiioe  wit."    Good's  Ufe  of  Gc^ef» 
thie  doctor  took  possession  of  the  next  p.  300. 
chair  to  th^t  19.  which. I  way  seated>  ■  .   , 
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^be  bisbops  of  Rarm,  Acantbosi  and  Oenturix,    to  tbe 
fistkhfbl  clergy  aftd  l^itjr  of  their  respeotive  districts,  with 
iixoniinued  commentary  for  the  use  of  the  vulgar/'  179 1, 
8vo,     15.  *^  An  (ironical)  apology  for  Slavery,"  1792,  8vo; 
1 Q.  <^  The  first  book  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  verbally  i^tir 
fdered  into  English  verse;    being  a  specimen  of  a  new  ' 
translation  of  that  poet;  with  critical  annotations,*'  1792^ 
8Vo.     This  was  intended  to  rival  Cowper^s  Homer.     17. 
f^  L'Avocat  du  Diable  ;  the  Devil's  Advoo^t^,"  &c.  1792, 
4to.     18.  "  The  Holy  Bible,  translation  of,  vol.  I."  1792, 
^to.     19.  Carmina  Saecularia  tria,  pro  tribus  celeberrimis 
libertatis  Gallicie  epochis,"  .1793,  4to.     20.  ^^  Vef-Vert," 
from  the  F^'ench  of  Gresset,  1 793, 4to.    21."  Dr.  GeddeVs 
address  to  the  public  on  the  pnblication  of  the  first  volume 
pf  his  new  Translation  of  the  Bible,'*  1793.    22.  "Letter 
(o.the  right  r^v.  John  Douglas,  bishop  of  Centuriae,  and 
vjear-apostolic  in  the  London  district,"   1794,  4to.  :  23. 
f*  A  Norfolk  Tale ;  or  a  JournjE^l  from  London  to  Norwich^". 
1794,  4to.     24.  "  Ode  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Pelham,  oe^ 
pasioned  by  his  speech  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commpos  on* 
the  Catholic  bill,"  1795,  4to.     25.  "  A  Sermon  preached' 
before  the    university  of  Cambridge,    by  H.  W.  C(oul- 
thorst),  D.  D.  &c."  in  doggrel  rhymes,  1796,  8vo.     26. 
f*  The  Battle  of  B(a)og(o)r;  or  the  Church's  triumph;  a 
comic-heroic  poem,'*  1797,  8vo.     27.  "  Translation  of  tli6' 
Bible,  vol.  II."  J  797.     28.  "  A  New-year's  gift  to  th^^ 

f;ood  people  of  England,  being  a  sermon,  or  something 
ike  a  sermon,  in  defence  of  the  present  war,''  .&c.  179S, 
8vo.     29.  "  A  Sermon  preached  oa  the  day  of  the  general 
fast,  Feb.  27,  1799,  by  Theomophilus  Brown,"  &c.  1799,' 
8vo.     30.  "  A  Modest  Apology  for  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Great  Britain,  addressed  to.  all  moderate  Protestants," 
&G.  1800,  8vo.      31.  "  Critical  Remarks,"  before  men- 
tioned,  vol.  L   1800,    4,to.     32.  "  Bardomachia,   poema* 
macaronico-Latinuoij"  1800,  4ta    '33.  "  Paci  feliciter  re- 
duci  Ode  Sapphica,"  1801,  4to.    Besides  these  Dr.  Ged- 
des  wrote  many  fugitive   pieces,   essays,   poems  in  the 
pews- papers  and  magazines,  and  was  a  considerable  con- 
tributor to  the  Analytical  Review^    After  bis  death  ap«' 
peared  in  1807,  his  "  Translation  of  the  Bt>ok  of  Psalms,'** 
as  faras  Ps^m'CXVIIL     In  this,  as  may  be  espectedj  he* 
give$.up  the  prophetic  sense  of  tk^  Psalms.' 

1  Good's  Uh  of  Gfjddes,  W04j  •vo.j»-Briti$li  CriUo,  toU.  ^SOt.  XXIV. 
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GEBDES  (Jam«s),  tbe  eldest  son  of  an  old  and  re- 
spectable family  to  the  shire  of  Tweedale,  in  Scotland, 
W4S  born  about  17 10,  and  refceived  the  first  rudiinents  of 
learning  in  bis  father's  family,  under  private  tutors.  Hi^ 
gemus  was  quick,  and,  as  he  took  great  pleasure  in  read- 
ings he  soon  made  considerable  progress  in  the  learned 
laoguagies,  and  the  elements  of  philosophy.  As  soon  as 
he  understood  Latin  and  Greek,  he  entered  with  remark- 
able spirit  into  tbe  sentiments  of  the  ancient  writers,  and 
discovered  an  ardent  desire  for  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  thenu  He  afterwards  studied  the  different  branches  of 
philosophy  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  particu- 
Urly  applied  Co  mathematical  learning,  in  ivhich  be  made 
uncommon  proficiency,  under  the  tuition  of  the  late  learned 
Colin  Maclaurin.  After  he  had  acquired  a  competent 
jbnowledge  of  philosophy,  his  thoughts  were  turned  to  the 
law,  which  he  proposed  to  make  the  peculiar  study  aud 
profession  of  his  life.  After  tbe  usual  course  of  prepara* 
tory  study  for  this  employment,  he  was  admitted  advocate, 
and  practised  at  .the  bar  for  several  years  with  growing  re- 
putation; but  he  did  not  arrive  to  tbe  greatest  eminence 
in  his  profession,  as :  be  was  cut  off  by  a  lingering  con- 
sumption in  1749,  before  he  was  forty  years  of  age.  His 
character  .was  in  all  respects  amiable  and  worthy.  He  re- 
tained through  his  whole  life  that  keen  relish  for  ancient 
literature  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth :  and  what 
time  be  could  spare  from  the  duties  of  his  pcofession,  and 
the  necessary  affairs  of  his  family,  was  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  ancient  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians. 
The  fruit  of  these  studies  was  **  An  Essay  on.  the  Compo*- 
hitioti  afid  Manner  of  Writing  of  tbe  Ancients,  particularly 
Platoi''  Glasgow,  1748,  8vo.  He  is  said  to  have  left  pa- 
pers sufficient  to  make  another  volume,  but  they  have  not 
been  pubiisbedw' 

.  GEDD£Sl[MlCHA£L),  a  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, but  a  native  of  Scotlstnd^  was  educated  and  probably 
bom  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
and.was.in  July  1671  incorporated  in  the  same  at  Oxford^ 
being  one  of  the  first  four  natives  of  Scotland,  who  partook 
of  bishop  Warner's  exhibitions  intended  for  Balliol  college. 
Some  demur  occurring  on  the  part  of  the  college,  these 
ecbolars  were  first  placed  in  Gloucester-ball  (now  Wor-* 

-  .         1  Fnm  Um  leewd  tdit'  «f  thii  Diet  VIM,  SopplemMit, 
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eesCer  college),  bat,  im  i^T^^  they  were  temoved 'to  BiU 

li^L     In  1678  Mr.  Geddes  went  to  Lisbon,  as  chaplain  to 

the  English  factory ;  the  exercise  of  which  function  giving 

offence  to  the  tnquisitioni  he  was  sent  for- by  that  court  in 

1-^86 f  and  notwithstanding  he  pleaded  a  privilege  which 

had  6ever  been  called  in  question,  founded  on  the  treaty 

betwten  England  and  Portugal,  he  was  forbid  to  continue 

his  ^ciesiastical  dxittes.    The  English  merchante  resenting 

this  violation  of  their  privilege,  wrote  imaiediately  to  the 

bishop  of  London,  representing  their  case,  and  their  right 

to  a  chaplain  ;  but  before  their  letter  reaefaed  his  lordship, 

be  was  suspended  by  the  ecclesiastical  commission  enlemi 

by  king  James,    who  was  now  endeavouring  to  establish 

popery '  at  honie.     They  were  deprived  therefore  of  all 

exercise  of  their  relif^on  till  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Scarborough^ 

the  English  envoy,  under  whose  character  as  a  public  mw 

IHster  they  were  obliged  to  sheker  themselves.    Mc  Ged^ 

4es  finding  matters  in  this  situation,  thought  proper  to  re*' 

iurn  to  England  in  May  i688,  where  he  took  the  degree 

of  LL.  D.  and  after  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Bumet.  to  the 

bishopric  of  Salisbury,   w^o  speaks  very  respectfully  :o€ 

^im  in  his  **  History  of  the  Reformation,'^  was  promoted 

by  him  to  be  chancellor  of  his  church.     He  died  before 

1714,  but  at  what  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover^ 

During  his  residence  at  Lisbon,  he  had  collected  mate^ 

rials  of  the  historical  kind  from  scarce  books  and  MSS.  in 

the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  language,   which  he  trans« 

{ated  and  published  in  various  forms  after  his  return  to. 

England.     Amonjg  these  publications  are^  1'.  ^  The  Church 

History  of  Malabar,"  Lond.  1694,  8vo.     2;  "The  Church 

History  of  Ethiopia,"  ibid.   1696,  8vo.     3.  'fTheCouui* 

cill  of   Trent    plainly  discovered    not  to    have  beea    a 

free  assembly,"  ibid.  1697  and  1714,  8va     4.  «  Miscel^ 

laneous  Tracts,"  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  .ibid« 

1702 — 5, 8vo,extended  afterwards  to  Svols.  i7149and  1730. 

5.  **  Several  Tracts  against  Popery,"  ibid.  1715,  8v:aV  . 

GEDOYN  (Nicholas),  a  French  writer  .and.  classical 
scholar,  was  born  at  Orleans  June  17,  1667,  whence  be 
went  to  study  at  Paris,  and  .was  a  Jesuit  for.  ten  years;  but. 
returning  back  to  the  world,  became  »one  of  the  friends  of 
the  celebrated  Ninon  <le  I'Enclos,  and  figured  as  a  man  of 
If  it  and  letters,  which,  however»  did  not  impede  his  ecgle^ 

»  BoEth'f  LifiB^f  TilloUoa.— AUu  Ok.  ftil..lL--lfirdri  ' 
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s|ia8tical  career^  as  io  1701  be  wa^  appointed  canon  of  ifae 
holy  chapel  at  Paris.  In  1711  be  was  received  into  tbd 
academy  of  belles  lettres  ;  in  1719,  into  the  French  aca-» 
demy;  and  1732,  he  was  named,  to  the  abbey  of  Notre* 
<laflie  de  Beaugency.  He  died  Aug.  10,  1744.  He  is 
distinguished  by  two  excellent  French  translations,  of  Quin^ 
tilian,  4to,  or  4  vols.  Svo,  and  Pausanias,  2  vols.  4to» 
There  were  also  published  in  1745,  **  CEuvres  diverse^^'* 
or  a  collection  of  little  essays  by  him  upon  subjects  of  mo<> 
rality  and  literature,  edited  by  the  abbe  Olivet,  with  a 
Kfe  of  the  author,  by  Bachaumont.  Gedoyn  was  besides 
author  of  many  ingenious  dissertations'  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  French  academy.' 

GEER  (Charles  de),  a  Swedish  naturalist,  amd  called^ 
the  Reaumur  of  that  nation,  was  bom  in  1720,  and  after 
being  educated  in  classical  learning  at  Utrecht,  studied 
under  Liunaeus  at  Upsal.     Having  an  interest  in  the  mines 
^f  Dannemora,  he  greatly  improved  the  working  of  them 
by  machinery  of  his  own  invention;  and  the  improvementsi 
which  he  at  the  same  time  introduced  in  the  cultivation  of, 
fais  estates  procured  him  a  very  large  fortune,-  which  he 
expended  in  acts  of  munificence,  such  as  endowing  schools^ 
repairing  churches,  and  making  provision  for  the  poon 
His  opulence  and  refputation  raised  him  Io  the  honours  of 
chamberlain,  marshal  of  the  court,  knight  of  the  order  of 
Vasa,  &c.  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Stockh(4m,  and 
a  corresponding  membe;r  of  that  of  Paris«     He  died  in- . 
March  1778.     His  studies  in  natural  history  prpduced  bis 
^'  Memoires  pour  servir  a  Thistoire  des  Insectes,V  7  vols. . 
generally  bound  in  .9,  4to,  illustrated  with  valuable  and 
accurate  engravings.    The  first  volume  of  this  work  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  for  which  a  singular  reason  has  been  as- 
signed.    The  author,  it  is  said,  was  so  hurt  at  theindif* 
ferent  reception  the  public  gave  to  it,  as  to  commit  to  the- 
ilames  the  unsold  copies,  which  made  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  impression.    Nor,  when  he  recovered  from- 
this  caprice,  and  pursued  his  undertaking,  did  he  foi^et 
the  fate  of  his  first  attempt,  as  he  announced  that  the  lasi'^ 
Toliime  would  be  giyen  gratis  to  the  piMrchasers  of  the 
Jfrst.* 

GEIER  (Martin),  an  eminent  Lutheran  divine,  doGtor 
ef  divinity^'  professor  of  Hebreif ,  minister  oif  St  Thomssj 
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preacher,  coufessor,  and'meipber  of  tfbe  elector'  of  !Sax« 
ray's  ecclesiastical  couuciU,  was  bom  April  24,  1614,  at 
Leipsic,  and  died  August  22,  1681.  He  left  valuable 
^ommeataries  in  Lutin  on  Ecclesiastes,  .Prpverbs,  Dante!, 
and  the  Psalms ;  a  treatise  on  the  ^^  Mourning  of  the  Jews,'* 
in  the  same  language ;  and  several  other  works  which  are 
esteemed,  and  w^re  published  at  Amsterdam,  1695,  ^ 
vols.fol.*  '  \ 

,   G£IL£R  (John),  or,  as  by  some  called,  Gayler  Kec*  ' 
SERSPEROius,  an  eminent  Swiss  divine,  was  born  in  )4459 
it  SchafFhausen,  wbere  his  father  was  a.  notary,  but  he 
dying  about  three  years  afterwards,  his  son  was  aidopted  by 
fi  relation  who  lived  at  Keysersberg,  and  educated  there  in 
his  infancy.     He  afterwards  pursued  his  0K)re  serious  sta-*., 
dies  at  Fribourg  and  Basil.  When  admitted  into  the; (church 
hi9  was  invited  to  preach  at  Wurzburgh,  where  he  became . 
aa  celebrated  for  pulpit  oratory,  that  Augsbourg,  Basil,  and 
^Itrasburgh  contended  which  should  persuade  him  to  settle 
among  them.     At  length  he  gave  the  preference  to  Stras- 
burgh,  where  he  resided  thirty-three  years,  edifying  the 
people  by  his  di^ourses  and  his  example.     Here  he  died 
March  10,   1510.     He  is  said  to  havfrbeen  the  first  who 
proposed  that  the  iaqtameat  should  be  administered  to: 
condemned   persons.     He  viras  much  admired  by  Wim-. 
pheliiigius,  Beatus.  Rhenjamus,  and  many  of  the  eminent 
^lea  of  bis  time.     His  works,  the  principal  of  which  are' 
etiunierated  by  Clement^  as  books  of  rare  occurrence,  are 
.  in-  German  and  Latin,  and  consist  prindpally  of  <^.Ser« 
moils,'*  often  surcharged  with  metaphors'  and  allegories, . 
^d  sometinates  with  facetious  remarks,  but  in  general  they 
are  learned,  and  serve  very  much  to  illustrate  the  manners 
of  the  time,  which  he  had  the  couirage  to  censure,  when 
^rrpneous,  before  persons  of  the  highest  rank  or  power; 
with  intrepid  boldness.     Ob^erlin  published  in  1786,  a  cu-  ,, 
rious  life  of -Geiler,  which  we  have  not  seen  ;  the  preceding 
^ceount  being  taken  from  the  authorities  below.' 
.    G£INOZ   (FraKcis),  member  of  the  academy  of  in* 
4cri|Yjion9  |L9d  belles  lettreis,  and  almoner  of  the  general 
f  one^^finy  of  Swiiss,  was  born  at  a  small  city  in  the  cantorx 
G^friburg,  in  1$^6.     Hq  assisted  a  considerable  time  in 

^9  «<  Journal  de$  Sai^ns,'^  with  cn^dit,  and  w^  censor 

■  ■'  .      ■         ^ 

*  Moreri. 
aunt  3ibl.  ^uriittse. 
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royal  of  books ;.  ana  his  ^perior  knowledge  of  Greek  eted 
Hebrew,  his  candour^  sincerity,  mildness,  and  integrity^ 
inade  him  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  at 
Paris,  May  23,  1752,  while  engaged  in  a  new  edition  of 
Herodotus,  corrected  from  tbe  M'SS.  in  the  king's  library. 
There  are  some  learned  dissertations  by  him,  in  tbe  Me*- 
moirs  of  tbe  academy  of  inscriptions,  on  ostracism,  tbe 
migration3  of  the  Pelasgi,  &c.' 

'  GELASIUS  the  elder,  was  bishop  of  Csesarea,  in  Pa* 
lestine,  and  nephew  of  Gyril,^-btsbop  of  Jerusalem-,  by 
whom  he  was  consecrated  to  Csesarea,  in  the  year  380i 
He  is  classed  by  St.  Jerome  and  others,  among  the  ecde^ 
^iastical  writers  of  bis  age.  He  wrote  several  works,  whlttk 
have  been  commended  for  tbe  correctness  and  purity  of 
their  style  ^  but  there  are  extant  only  so^ie  fragments  ex«f 
planatory  of  the  ajpostles'  creed,  and  of  the  traditions  of 
the  church,  which  are  in  the  Greek  collection  of  testimo^ 
nies,  under  the  name  of  John  Damascenus,  in  the  Codex 
Claromont     He  died  in  the  year  394.' 

GE-LASIUS  of  Cyzicus,  also  bishop  <>fCssarea,- flou- 
rished ^bout  the  year  476.  He  compiled  a  history  of  thd 
Nicene  council,  in  three  books,  partly  frobi  an  old  manu« 
script  of  Dalmatiiis  archbishop  of  Cy^tctts/  and  from  other 
authorities.  It  was  published' at  Paris,  Gr.  &  Lat.  1559. 
His  style,  according  to  Photius,  was  extremely  low  and 
bad,  and  the  credit  of  his  account^  whether  from  himself 
or  his  manuscript,  is  according  to  Dupin,  as  bad  as  pos* 
sible.  Two  books  of  pope  Gelasius  I.  on  the  doubh^  na**^ 
ture  in  Christ,  have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  him.' 

GELASIUS  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  elevated  to  that  see  in 
the  year  492,  was  successor  to  Felix  H.  He  was  engaged, 
as  his  predecessor  had  been,  in  the  disputes  between  -the 
f  aistern  and  western  churches ;  and  particularly  contended 
with  Eupbemius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  about  the 
name  of  Acacius,  which  the  latter  refused  to  expunge 
from  the  sacred  list.  He  is  said  to  have  assembled  i 
council  of  seventy  bishops  at  Rome,  in  the  year  494,  where 
a  decree  was  passed  on.  the  subject  of  oanonical  and  afKh* 
crypbal  book's ;  but  tbe  existence  of  the  decree,  if  not  of 
the  coiiiieil)  is  doubted  by  Cave^  for  very  strong  reasons. 
He  died  Nov.  19,  046.     Several  works  of  his  are  extanu 

,'.»  MorerilVDict.  Hiit,*--Siaxiir  Onomart.  "    ' 

t  'Cave,  toi.  {.-^Fabric,  -fiibl.  Griae.— Mor«H.— 8wuit)iHnflUt 
*  Crre,  toI.  I.<^Mor*ri.— Dupin.7»Saxn  OAomatl*. 
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'tfiubng  wkich  are,  l:  Epistles.  2.  A  volume  on  the  powet 
of  Anathema.  3.  Against  some  Komans  who  continued  to 
celebrate  the  Lupercalta.  4.  Against  the  Pelagian*  he- 
resy. 5.  A  book  against  Eutyches  and  Nestorius,  all 
ivbich  are  in  the  "  Bibl.  Patram,*'  or  in  the  "  Collectio 
Coilcilioriim.**  Dupin  seems  to  have  a  very  indiflFerent 
opinion  of  bis  writings,  and  there  is  little  in  his  life  ths^ 
can  be  interesting  unless  in- its  connection  with  the  histor^ 
of  the  papal  struggles  for  power.* 

GELDENHAUR  (Gerard  Eobanus),  a  learned  Ger- 
man divine  and  historian^  was  bofn  at  Nimeguen,  in  148?. 
He  studied  classical  learning  at  Deventer,  and  went  through 
his  course  of  philosophy  at  Louvain  with  such  success,  that 
he  was  chosen  to  teach  that  science;  and  in  that  university 
be  contracted  a  stHct  friendship  with  several  learned  meii^ 
particularly  Erasmus.     He  made  some  stay  at  Antwerp, 
whence  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Charles  of  Austria, 
to  be  reader  and  historian  to  that  prince;  but,  not  liking 
to  attend  him  into  Spain,  h6  entered  into  the  service  of 
Philip  of  Burgiindy,  bishop  of  Utrecht.     He  was  his  reader 
and  secretary  twelve  years,  that  is,  to  1524;  after  which, 
he  eicecuted  the  same  functions  at  the  court  of  Maximilian 
of  Burgundy.     Being  sent  to  Wittemburg  in   1526,  i^ 
order  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  tfa^  schools  and  of  the 
church  at  that  |)lace,  he  faithfully  reported  what  he  had 
observed,  and  confessed  he  could  not  disapprove  of  a  doc-* 
trine  so  conformable  to  the  Scriptures,  as  that  which  he 
heard  there  ;  and  upon  this  he  forsook  the  popish  religion, 
and  retired  towards  the  Upper  Rhine.     He  married  at; 
Worms,  and  taught  youth  there  for  some  time.     After- 
wards he  was  invited  to  Augsburg,  to  undertake  the  same 
employment ;  and  at  length,  in  1534,  he  went  thence  to 
Marpurg,  where  he  taught  history  for  two  years,  and  then 
divinity  to  his  death.     He  died  of  the  plague,  Jan.   10, 
1S42*    The  story  of  his  being  assassinated  by  robbers  is 
amply  disproved*  by  Bayle.     He  was  a  man  well  skilled  in 
poetry,  rhetoric,  and  history. 

His  tthanging  his  religion,  and  his  writings  against  the 
church  of  Rome,  occasioned  a  quarrel  between  him  and 
Erasmus.  Erasmus,  who  reviled  him  under  the  pame  of 
Vutt&rim^  called  him  a  seditious  fellow ;  and  blamed  him 
for  publishing  ^coiSng  books,  which  only  irritated  prinpes 
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against  Lutlier's  followers*     Heblaoied  bim  aUo  for  pre- 
jEixiogtbe  name  and  soi^e  notes  of  himself  to  certain  let- 
ters,  the  intent  of  wbicb  wa?  to  shew  that  heretics  ought 
not  to  be  punished.     This  m^s  exposing  £rasmi^  to  th«f 
court  of  Rome,  and  to  the  popish  powers ;  for  it  was  saying 
in  effectj^  that  Erasmus  bad  furnished  tlie  inuovatprs  witb 
.weapons  to  attack  their  enen^ies^  which  Erasmus  resented 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  was  afraid^ to  avow  prin^ 
<?tples  which  be  secretly  maintained.     He  con^pared  Gel-* 
denfaaur  to  the  traitor  jtudas;  and  instead  of  assisting  him 
ill  bis  necessity,  put  him  off  with  such  coarse  raillery  as 
fbe  following  :    *^  But,  my  dear  Vulturius,.  since  you  have 
laken  the  resolution  to  profess  an  evangelical  life,  I  wonder 
jou  find  poverty  uneasy;  ^hen  St.  Hilarjon,  not  having 
money  enough  to  pay  his  bpat-hire,  tbpugbt  it  caus^  of 
glory,  that  be  bad  undesignedly  arrived  at  such  Gospel 
perfection.     St,  Paul  also  glories  that  he  knew  bow  to 
abound,  and  how  to  suffer  need  ;.and  that,  having  nothing, 
be  possessed  all  things.     Tbj^  same  apostle  qommends 
.certain  Hebrews,  who  bad  received  tbe  Gospel,  that  they 
took  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  joyfully.    And  that,  if  the 
Jews  suffer  none  to  be  poor  among  tbem»  how  much  moir0 
does  it  become  those  who  boast  of  the  Gospel,  to  relieve 
tlie  wants  of  .their  brethren  by  mutual  charity ;  especial ly^ 
since  evangelica,l .  i^ugality   is  content  with  very  little. 
Those  who  live,  by  the^  spirit  want  no  delicacies,  if  they 
have  but  bread  and  water ;  they  are  strangers  to  luxury, 
and  feed  on  fasting.     We  read  that  the  apostles  theisselves 
satisfied  their  hunger  with  ears  of  corn  rubbed  in  tbeir 
bands.     Perhaps  you  may  imagine  I  am  jesting  all  this 
,  ivhile. — Very  likely.— -But  others  will  not  think  so." 

Gerard  Geldenhaur  was  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Jtiis  country,  than  by  that  of  his  family  ',  for  he  was  usually 
called  Gerardus  Noviomagus ;  and  Erasmus  in  bis  letters 
to  bim,  gives  him  no  other  name.  His  works  are,  1. 
*^  Historia  Batavica,  cum  appendice  de  veiusta  Batayoruoi 
nobilitate,"  Strasburg,  1533,  but  Vossius  mentions  an 
edition  of  1520.  2.  "  De  Batavorum  insula."  ».  "  Ger- 
manise Inferipris  Historian,"  Strasburg,  15?2.  4.  **  Vita 
Philippi  a  Burgundia,  Episcopi  Ultrajectensis,"  ibid,  1{1^. 
5.  "  Catalogus  Episcoporum  Ultrajectinorum,"  Marparg^ 
1^42,  8vo.  6,  "  Epi&^ola  ^d  Gulielmom  Geldriee  Prijicl- 
pern  gfatulatoria  de  Principatuum   suorum  adoptione/* 
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fcjologn^  1541.  7.  "  Epistola  de  Zelandia/'  Leyden, 
1650,  4to.     8.  "  Satirae  Octo,''   Louvain,   1515.* 

pELEE  (Claude).     See  CLAUDE  of  LORRAINE. 

GELENIUS  (Sigismund),  a  learned  German,  was  bom 
of  a  good  fauiily  at  Prague,  about  1498.  He  began  very 
early  to  travel  through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy ;  and 
acquired  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  those 
countries.  In  Italy  he  confirmed  himself  in  the  Latia 
tongue,  and  learned  the  Greek  under  Marcus  Musurus; 
In  his  return  to  Germany^  be  went  through  Basil,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  Erasmus,  who  conceived  ah  esteem 
for  him,  and  recommended  him  to  John  Frobenius,  as  cor* 
rector  of  his  printing-house,  who  employed  him  in  super- 
intending many  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  works  then  in 
the  press  ;  and  this  employment  he  continued  till  his  death, 
at  Basil,  about  1555.  He  had  married  in  that  city,  and 
left  behind  him  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Bayle  describes 
him  as  tall,  and  very  corpulent-,  of  an  excellent  memory, 
and  a  ready  wit.  He  was  wonderfully  mild  and  good-na- 
tured, so  that  he  could  scairce  ever  be  put  into  a  passion; 
bift  never  tetained  ill-will  against  any  man.  He  was  not 
cufjous  to  pry  into  other  people's  aflfairs,  nor  at  all  mis- 
trustful >  but  endowed  with  primitive,  yet  not  weak  siui-* 

Gelenius  s  fame  does  not  irest  etitimy  oh  his  merit  as  a 
corrector  of  the  press.  He  has  also  furnished  Latin  trans- 
lations of  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  Appian,  Philo,  Jo- 
sephus,  Origen,  and  others;  all  which  shew  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  talents  and  learning.  He  published  like- 
wise an  edition  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  in  which  be 
made  a  great  number  of  judicious  and  ingenious  emenda^ 
)tions,  and  restored  the  strange  transposition  of  pages, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  manuscript  copies,  and  ap- 
pears in  Accursiu^*s  edition.  Besides  these  he  published 
a  dictionary  in  four  languages,  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
and  Splavonian  ;  after  which,  he  wrote  annotations  on  Livy 
and  Pliny,  and  gave  an  edition  of  Arnobius,  with  whom 
he  i$  thought  to  have  taken  too  many  liberties. 

Bayle,  who  seems  to  delight  in  Gelenius's  private  cha^ 
racter,  resumes  it  by  informing  us  that  his  disregard  for 
ciches  and  honours  was  extraordinary.     The  employments 

'  Melchior  Adam  in  vitis  Theologorum. — General  Diet, — Freheri  Theatruin* 
— Poppen  Bibl.  Bei^. — Saxii  Ovumast. 
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which  were  offered  him  in  other  places,  could  not  tempt 
him  to  quit  his  peaceful  situation  at  Basil.  Lucrative  pro* 
fessorships  he  could  not  be  induced  on  to  accept ;  and 
when  he  was  invited  to  the  king  of  Bohemia's  court,  be 
preferred  his  own  quiet  and  humble  life  to  the  splendid 
dignities  with  which  he  would  there  have  been  incumbered. 
Though  Erasmus  judged  him  worthy  of  a  better  fortune, 
yet  he  durst  not  wish  to  see  him  rich,  lest  rt  should  abate 
his  ardour  for  the  advancement  of  learning.  According  to 
Thuanus,  he  struggled  all  his  life  with  poverty.* 

GELLERT  (Christian  Furchtegott,  or  Feargod), 
an  eminent  German  poet  and  moral  writer,  wsts  born  at 
Haynichen,  in  Saxonj^,  July  4,  1715.  His  father  was  a 
clel'gyman  of  a  small  income,  who  had  thirteen  children. 
Gellert  was  educated  at  home,  where  his  poetical  power* 
first  appeared  in  a  poem  on  the  birth-day  of  his  father, 
which  was  succeeded  by  many  others,  but  all  these  in  his 
maturer  years  he  committed  to  the  flames.  He  was  after- 
wards ^nt  to  school  at  Meissen,  where  he  leanied  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  in  1734  he  went  to  Leipsic,  whence,  after 
studying  four  years,  his  father's  narrow  income  obliged 
him  to  recall  him.  Gellert  wished  much  to  continue  at 
the  university,  but  he  submitted  to  necessity,  and  at  home 
had  an  opportunity  of  again  tuniing  his  attention  to  those 
poetical  pursuits  for  which  he  had  early  displayed  a  predi- 
lection ;  and  perhaps  it  is  to  his  recall  from  the  university 
that  we  owe  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  his  fables.  At 
this  time  he  occasionally  composed  sermonS|.  which  are  in 
general  distinguished  both  for  spirit  and  sound  reasoning, 
but  they  contain  several  indications  of  a  taste  not  very 
correct,  and  a  judgment  not  arrived  at  maturity.  In  1741 
he  again  returned  to  the  university  of  Leipsic,  with  a  ne- 
phew of  his  own,  of  whose  education  be  had  the  charge. 
Here  he  met  with  sonie  friends,  from  whose  conversation 
and  directions  he  confesses  that  he  derive  J  very  consider- 
able advantage.  About  this  time  he  published  several 
tales  and  fables  in  a  periodical  publication.  In  1745  he 
acquired  the  right  of  giving  public  lessons  in  the  univer- 
sity, particularly  on  morals.  He  had  early  received  ao 
impression  of  the  importance  of  Christian  morality,  and 
thought  that  he  could  not  pass  over  the  subject  in  silence^ 
without  neglecting  one  of  the  most  essential  dutiea  of  bi^ 
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^halation.     Soon  after  the  cofnmencement  of  his  ac^e* 
mical  labours,    he  poblished  his   ^<  Tales  and    Fables.'* 
Amongst  these^  the  manner  in  which  the  character  of  a 
devotee  was  drawn,  was  much  admired.     This  suggested 
to  Geliert  the  idea  of  his  comedy  of  the  ^  Devotee,"  which 
was  first  published  in  the  Bremen  Magazine,  but  after- 
wards caused  him  much  vexation.     Many  condemned  it 
because  it  appeared  to  them  to  have  a  mischievous  ten« 
dency,    by  exposing  piety  and  seriousness  to  ridicule. 
But  Geliert  was  not  a  man  who  could  attempt  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  real  religion  and  morality,  though  he  wished 
to  expose  hypocrisy  and  affectation  to  merited  contempt. 
Among  the  many  flattering  instances  of  public  approbation 
which  the  "  Tales  and  Fables"  produced,  Geliert  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  that  of  a  Saxon  peasant.     One  day, 
about  the  beginning  of  winter,  he  saw  the  man  drive  up  to 
his  door  a  cart  loaded  with  fire-wood.     Having  observed 
Geliert,  be  asked  him  whether  he  was  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  such  fine  tales  ?     Being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
be  begged  pardon  for  the  liberty  which  he  took,  and  left 
the  contents  of  his  cart,  being  the  most  valuable  present 
he  could  make.     At  this  time  the  Germans  had  no  original 
romances  of  any  merit.     In  order  to  give  some  celebrity 
to  this  species  of  composition  in  his  own  country,  be  pub* 
Hsbed  the  ^^  Swedish  Countess,"  a  work  of  a  melancholy 
cast,  and  containing  many  indicavions  of  that  depression 
of  spirits  which  embittered  the  latter  days  of  Geliert.     la 
1747  be  published  a  book  entitled  <^  Consolations  for  Va- 
letudinarians," which  was  received  with  as  much  eagerness 
OS  bis  other  works,  and  translated  into  variours  languages. 
It»  x^ontains  a  melancholy  representation  of  the  sufferings 
which    he    himself  ebdured.     Nothing,   however,    could 
overcome  his  activity,  and  in  1748  the  continuation  of  hid 
^<  Tales  and  Fables"  was  published.     About  this  tiipe  he 
was  deprived  of  the  society  of  several  friends  who   had 
often    dispersed   the  gloom   that  resulted  from  his  dis- 
order.     The    only   intimate    friend    that    remained    was 
Ravener,  who  persuaded  Geliert  to  give  to  the  public 
some  of  his  letters.     In  1754  he  published  his  ^'Didactic 
Poems/'  which  were  not  so  well  received  as  his  T^les  and 
Fables,  and  he  hiiQself  seems  to  have  been  sensible  that 
th^y  were  not  so  agreeable,  although  useful  and  instruc- 
tive.    He  bestowed  particular  care  on  some  sacred  sopgs, 
yi'hich  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm  all  over  Ger<« 
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many,  hqth  in  the  Roipan  catholic  and  pretestant  states^ 
About  this  time  he  was  appointed  professor  extraordiaary 
in  {>hilo8ophy,  and  gave  lectures,  on  the  Belles  Lettres. 
From  this  period  Gellert  suffered  extremely  from  an  hypo- 
chondriac affection.     His  days  were  spent  in   melanchoiy 
reflections,  and  his  nights  in  frightful  dreams^     But  he 
inade  prodigious  efforts  to  resist  this  malady,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  perform  his  academical  duties;  and  these  efforts. 
were  often  successful.    The  constant  testimonies  of  the 
approbation  with  which  bis  works  were  received,  and  the 
sympathy  of  bis  friends,  were  never-failing  sources  of  con- 
solation, and  served  to  spread  many  cheerful  moments,  over 
^e  general  languor  of  his  life.     The  calamities  of  war 
which  desolated  Germany  after  n57,  induced  Gellert  for 
some  time  to  quit  Leip»ic.    AVbile  in  the  country,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  from  which,  however,  contrary 
to  all  expectation,  he  recovered.     In  1761  the  chair  of  a 
professor  in  ordinary  was  offered  bim,  but  he  refused  i& 
accept  it^  from  a  persuasion  that  the  state  of  his  health  was 
such  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  discharging  the  duties^ 
of  the  situation  with  that  regularity  and  attention  which  he 
thought  necessary.     In  1.763-4,  Gellert  went  to  Carlsbad  by 
the  advice  of  his  physicians  to  drink  the  waters,  whicUy 
hov^^yer,  seem  to  have  given  biro  little  relief.     After  a  few 
years  more  of  almost  constant  suffering,  Gellert  died  at 
Leipsic,  on  the  l^th  of  December,   1769.     Some  time  be- 
fore his  death  he  revised  and  corrected  his  moral  lessons, 
/which  he  published  at  the  request  of  the  elector  of  Saxony. 
He  was  a  man  pf  the  easiest  and  most  conciliating  n>aa- 
ners  ;  pleasing  even  to  strangers ;  and  of  a  disposition  to 
.form  and  preserve  tbe  most  valuable  friendships.     He  was 
open  and  enthusiastic  in  his  attachments,  ready  at  all. times 
to   give   his  counsel^    labour,   and  money,  to .  serve   his 
friends^     In  himself,  of  a  timid  and  hypochondriac  habit, 
and  disposed  to  criticise  both. his  own  character  and  works 
with  a  severity  of  which  his  friends  could  not  acknowledge 
the  justice.     He  had  a  constitutional  fear  of  de^tb,  which, 
notwithstanding,  receded  as  the  hour  of  trial  appcoacbed  ; 
so  that  he  died  with  calmness  and  fortitude.     In  this  he  is 
thought  to  have  resembled  bur  Dr. . I ohnson^  but  in.  other 
respects  his  character  and  habit  seem  to  approach  nearer 
to  those  of  Cowper.     His  works  were  published  in  ten, vols. 
Svo,  in  1766  ;  and  after  bis  death  a  more  complete  edition 
at  Leipsic,  in  eight,  volumes,  with  engravings.     Kutner 
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h^  celebrated  his  various  excellencies ;  be  says,  ^^  a  cen- 
tury will  perhaps  elapse,  before  we  have  another  poet  ca« 
pable  of  exciting  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  contempo- 
raries, in  so  eminent  a  degree  as  Gellert,  and  of  exercisf* 
ipg  so  powerful  au  influence  on  the  taste  and  way  of  think- 
ingof  all  ranks."  Though  not  deserving  all  this,  he  was 
an  agreeable  and  fertile  writer ;  the  poet  of  religion  and 
virtue;  an  able  reformer  of  public  morals.  His  "  Moral 
Lessons"  were  translated  into  English,  and  published  by 
Mrs.  Douglas  of  Ednam  house,  1805,  3  vols.  8vo,  with  an 
excellent  life  of  the  author^  to  which  this  article  is  chiefly 
indebted.' 

GELLI  (John  Baptist),  an  eminent  Italian  writer,  and 
A  man  of  extraordinary  qualities,  was  born  of  mean  parents 
at  Florence  in  1498,  and  was  brought  up  a  taylor.  Such, 
"however,  was  his  industry  and  capacity,  that  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  languages,  and  made  uncommon  progress  in 
the  belles  lattres.  Thuauus  says,  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand Latin,  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  he  translated^ 
from  Latin  into  Italian,  "  The  Life  of  Alphonsus  duke  of 
Fe^rar^,"  by  Paul  Jovius,  and  a  treatise  of  Simon  Porzio^ 
'"  De  Coloribus  Oculoruip,"  at  the  request  of  those  writers. 
His  knowledge  of  Greek,  however^  w^s  probably  limited, 
jsts  be  translated  the  "  Hecuba"  of  Euripides  into  kalian, 
from  the  Latin  version.  His  principal  excell^nqe  was  in 
bis  native  tongue^  and  he  acquired  the  higljuest  reputatipn 
by  the  works  he  published  in  it.  He  was  acquainted  with 
ail  the  wits  and  learned  men  of  Florence ;  and  his  merit 
was  universally  knov(rn«  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
academy  thercr;  and  the  city  made  him  one  of  their  bur- 
gesses. Yet  he  Qpntinued  the  exercise  of  bis  trade  as  a 
taylor,  to  the  end  of  his  life;  and  he  tells  us,  in  abetter 
lo  F.  Melchiqr,  March  3,  155.3,  »that  he  devoted  wprking* 
days  to  the  care  x>f  bis  body^  and  Su.ndays  and  festivals  to 
the  culture  of  his  understanding.  The  same  letter  shew« 
hi$  modesty,  as  he  reproachjes  his  friend  for  giving  him 
honourable  titles,  which  did  not  agree  with  the  lowness  of 
his  condition.     He  died  in  15^3. 

In  1546,  he  published  at  Florence,  "Dialogbi,"  in  4to, 
%Q  which,  in  the  fifth  edition,  which  was  printed  in  1551, 
iSvOj  and  is  the  best,  there  are  three  more  added,  making 
in  all  ten,  but  he  afterwards  changed  the  title  from  ^^  Dia- 

i  Li|e  as  alKnre.— Life  by  En^tsti  ia  voU  II*  of  bis  <<  Qposcula  Onttoria.''. 
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loghi,"  to  "  i  Capricci  del  Bottaio.'*  He  published  also, 
**  La  Circe,"  1549  and  1550,  8vb.  This  work  consists  of 
ten  dialogues,  and  treats  of  human  nature ;  Ulysses  and 
some  other  Greeks,  who  were  transformed  by  Circe  into 
various  beasts,  dispute  here  about  the  excellence  and 
misery  of  man  and  other  animals.  It  has  been  translated 
into  Latin,  French,  and  English,  the  last  by  Barker,  Lond. 
1599,  12mo.  These  dialogues,  like  the  rest  of  Gelli% 
are  written  in  the  manner  of  Lucian,  and  are  not  without 
some  indelicacies.  We  have  too  by  him,  "  Le  Lettioni 
neir  Academia  Fiorentina,'^  1551,  8vo.  These  disserta* 
lions  are  employed  upon  the  poems  of  Dante  and  Petrarch. 
Lastly,  he  published  several  letters  upon  Dante's  Inferno, 
'entitled  "  Ragionamento  sopra  le  Difficulta  del  mettere  in 
Regole  la  nostra  lingua,"  without  date.  He  was  the  au- 
thor also  of  two  comedies,  '^  La  Sporta,"  and  "  Lo  Errore ;" 
and  of  some  translations,  as  already  observed.  * 

GELLIBRAND  (Henry),  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Gresham-college,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Gellibrand,  M.  A. 
and  some  time  fellow  of  All-Souls-coUege  in  Oxford.  He 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate,  in  Lon- 
don, in  1597:  but  his  father  settling  upon  a  paternal 
estate  at  St.  Paul's  Cray  in  Kent  *,  he  probably  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  that  neighbourhood.  He 
was  sent  to  Trinity-college,  Oxford,  in  1615;  and  took 
bis  first  degree  in  arts,  in  1619.  He  then  Entered  into 
orders,  and  became  curate  of  Chidding^tone  in  Kent ;  but, 
having  conceived  a  strong  inclination  for  mathematics,  by- 
hearing  one  of  sir  Henry  Saville's  lectures  in  that  science, 
he  grew,  by  degrees,  so  deeply  enamoured  with  it,  that 
though  he  was  not^ without  good  views  in  the' church,  he 
resolved  to  forego  them  altogether.  He  contented  himself 
with  his  private  patrimonj^  which  was  now  come  into  his 
hands,  on  the  death  of  his  father;  and  the  same  year,  bow 
coming  a  student  at  Oxford,  made  his  beloved  mathematics 
his  sole  employment.  In  this  leisure,  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  so  much  diligence  and  success,  that,  before 
be  became  M.  A.  which  was  in  1623,  he  had  risen  to  ex- 
cellence, and  was  admitted  to  a  familiarity  with  the  most 
eminent  masters.  Among  others,  Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  then 
lately  appointed  Savilian  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford 

•  Our  author's  grandfother  John  Gellibrand  di«d  at  Paurs  Cray,  Nor.  5,  1558. 
#  Mie^ron,  vol.  ^ViU.-^TiraboacfaL—Jidreri.'-^Freheri  Tbeatfunu 
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hy  the  founder,  shewed  him  particular  countenance  and 
favour.  This,  in  a  few  years,  was  improved  to  a  degree 
of  intimate  friendship,  insomuch,  that  the  professor  com- 
municated to  him  all  his  notions  and  discoveries,  and,  upon 
tte  death  of  Mr.  Edmund  Gunter,  recommended  him  to 
.the  trustees  of  Grqsbam-coUege,  where  he  once  held  the 
geometric  lecture,  for  the  astronomy  professorship.  He 
was  elected  Jan.  22,  1626-7.  His  friend,  Mr.  Briggs^ 
dying  in  1 630,  before  he  had  finished  his  ^^  Trigonometria 
Britannica,*'  recommended  the  compleUng  and  publishing 
of  that  capital  work  to  our  author. 

As  Gellibrand  was  inclined  to  puritan  principles,  while 
he  was  engaged  in  this  work,  his  servant,  William  Beale, 
by  his  encouragement,  published  an  almanack  for  the  year  ^ 
1631,  in  which  the  popish  saints,, usually  put  into  our  ka» 
lendar,  and  the  Epiphany,  Annunciation,  &c.  were  omit- 
ted ;  and  the  names  of  other  saints  and  martyrs,  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  martyrs,  were  placed  in  their  room  as  they 
stand  in  Mr.  Fox's  kalendar.  This  gave  offence  to  Dr. 
Laud,  who,  being  then  bishop  of  London,  cited  them 
both  into  the  high-commission  court.  But  when  the  cause 
came  to  a  hearing,  it  appeared,  that  other  almanacks  of 
the  same  kind  had*  formerly  been  printed  ;  on  which  plea 
they  were  both  acquitted  by  abp.  Abbot  and  the  whple 
court,  Laud  only  excepted  ;  which  was  afterwards  one  o{ 
the  articles  against  him  at  his  own  trial.  This  prosecution 
did  not  hinder  Gellibrand  from  proceeding  in  his  friend's 
work,  which  he  completed  in  1632;  and  procured  it  to 
be  printed  by  the  fampus  Ulacque  Adrian,  at  Gouda  in 
Holland,  in  1633,  folio,  with  a  preface,\ containing  an  en- 
comium of  Mr.  Brigg's,  expressed  in  such  labguage  a^^ 
shews  him  to  have  been  a  good  master  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
Gellibrand  wrote  the  second  book,  which  yt^s  translated  into 
£nglishy  and  published  in  an  English  treatise  with  the 
same  title,  "  Trigonometria  Britaonica,  &c."  the  first  part 
by  John  Newton  in  1658,  folio.  While  he  was  abroad  on 
this  business,  he  had  some  discourse  with  Lansberg,  an 
eminent  astronomer  in  Zealand,  who  affirming  that  he.  was 
fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  Copernic^n  system,  our 
author  observes,  ^^  that  this  so  styled  a  truth  he' should  re- 
ceive as  an  hypothesis;  and  so  be  easily  led  on  to  the 
consideration  of  the  imbecility  of  man's  apprehension,  as 
not  able  rightly  to  conceive  of  this  admirable  opifice  of 
Cody  or  frame  of  the  worlds  without  falling  foul  on  sq 
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great  an  absurdity  :^*  so  firmly  was  be  fixed  in  bir-  adhei^ 
ence  to  the  Ptolemaic  system.  He  wrote  several  things 
after  this,  chiefly  tending  to  the  improvement  of  naviga- 
tion, which  would  probably  have  been  further  advanced 
by  him,  had  his  life  been  continued  longer ;  but  he  was  un- 
timely carried  off  by  a  fever  in  1636,  in  his  thirty-ninth  year, 
and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Peter  le  Poor, 
Broadstreet.  He  had  four  younger  brothers,  John,  fid- 
ward,  Thomas,  and  Samuel ;  of  whom  John  was  his  execu- 
.jtor,  and  Thomas  was  a  major  in  the  parliamentary  army, 
was  an  evidence  in  archbishop  Laud's  trial ;  and  was  grand«> 
father  to  Samuel  Gellibrand,  esq.  who,  about  the  middle  of 
last  century,  'was  under- secretary  in  the  plantation-^ofBce. 

Ad  to  his  character  in  the  learned  world,  which  is  that  of 
a  mathematician,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  whatever  pro<- 
gress  he  made,  was  chiefly  the  produce  of  a  plodding  in- 
dustry, without  much  genius.  Hepce  we  see,  that  he  was 
])0t  capable  of  discerning  the  true  weight  and  force  of  the 
reasoning  on  which. the  Copernican  system^Avas  built  in  his 
time ;  and  to  the  same  cause  must  be  ascribed  that  con- 
fusion and  amazement  he  was  thrown  into,  upon  consider- 
ing the  change  (then,  indeed,  but  just  discovered) .  io  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle.  * 

His  works  werec   1.  ^^  An  Appendix  concernii>g  Lon« 
gitude,   1633;''    subjoined  to   the  ^*  Voyage  of  Captain 
Thomas  James  into  the  South   Sea."     It  is  reprint^  in 
Harriis's  ^*  Voyages,"  1748,     2.  ^'  A  discourse  mathemati- 
cal, on  the  variation  of  the  Magnetic  Needle;  together 
with  the  admirable  diminution  lately  discovered,   1635 J' 
3.  V  ^n   Institution  Trigonometrical,  explaining  the  di* 
mensipns  of  plain  and  spherical  triangles,  by  sines,  tan-i 
gents,  secants,  and  logarithms,  &c.  with  an  Appendix  con* 
earning  the  use  of  the  forestafF,  quadrant,  and  nocturnal, 
in  navigation,"   1634;  and  again  with  additions,  by  WiU^ 
]iam  Leybourn,  in  1652.     4.  ^' A  Latin  oration  in  praise 
of  the  Astronomy  of  Gassendus,  spoken  in  Christ- church* 
hall,  some  time  before  be  left  the  university.*'     There  is 
of  his^  a  MS.  entitled,  f^  Diatriba  Lunaris,'*  in  the  British 
Museum   library,  and   some  others  mentioped  in  Birch's 
"  History  of  the  Royal  Society,^'  vol.  IV.  * 

G&LLIUS  (AuLUs),:  or,  as  some  have  improperly  called 
bim)    Ag£LLIUS,    a  celebrated   grammarian   of  antiquity, 

}  Biog.  Brit. — Ward^s  Gresbam  professor! •r-Martia'i  Biog,  Fi^ilosophlca.-- 
Ath.  Ox.  vol.' I, 
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.i^lio,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  was  bom  in  the 
.year  130,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  was  a  youth  in  that  of 
Adrian,  passed  his  manhood  under  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
died  soon  after   Marcus  Aurelius  had  been  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne.     His  instructor  in  graroinar  was  Sulpitius 
.ApoUinaris, .   He   studied  rhetoric   under  Titus  Castritius 
^iid  Antonius  Julianus.     After  taking  the  toga  tirilis,  he 
went  from  Rome  to  Athens,  where  he  lived  on  terms  of 
familiarity  with  Calvisius  Taurus,  Peregrinus  Proteus,  and 
the  celebrated  Herodes  Atticus.     While  he  was  at  Athem 
be   began    his  "  Noctes  Atticae."      After  traversing  the 
greater  part  of  Greece  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  the  law,  and  was  appointed  a  judge. 
Jle  was  deeply  versed  in  the  works  of  uGlius  Tubero,  Cae- 
cilius  Gall  us,  Seivitius  Sulpitius,  and  other  ancient  writers 
an  the  Roman  law..    His  ^^  Attic  Nights"  contain  a  curioiiik 
collection  of  observations  on  a  vast  variety  of  suojects, 
•taken  from  books  and  discourses  with  learned  men,  and 
lure  particularly  valuable  for  preserving  many  facts  and 
monuments,  of  antiquity  which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found.     His  matter  has  rendered  him  an  object  of  curiosity 
to  the  most  distingiiish^d  scholars ;  and  his  style,  though 
not  perfectly  pure,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  most  acute 
critics,  rather  to  be  commended  for  its  beauties,  than  blamed 
for   its   singularities.     Macrobius  frequently  copies  frooi 
bim  without  acknowledgment     There  are  twenty  books  of 
the  "  Noctes  Atticse ;"  but  of  the  eighth,  only  the  titles  of 
'  the  chapters  remain.     After  many  editions  of  this  author^ 
be  was  published  by  Proust  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin,  at 
Paris,  in  1631,  4to;  and  by  James  Gronovius  at  Leyden 
in  1706,  4to;  and  since  by  Conradus  at  Leipsic,  in  1762. 
Theeditio  princeps  and  other  early  editions  are  minutely 
described  by  Mr.  Dibdin  in  his  "  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana.'* 
An  excellent  English  translation  with  notes,  was  published 
by  Mr.  Beloe,  in  1795.^ 

GEMINIANt  (Francis),  a  fine  performer  on  the  violin, 
and  composer  for  that  instrument,  was  born  at  Lucca  in 
Italy,  about  1666.  He  received  his  first  instructions  in  music  • 
from  Lonati  and  Scarlatti,  but  finished  his  studies  under 
Corelli.  In  1714,  he  came  to  England;  and,  two  years 
lifter,  published  twelve  sonatas,  "  a  Violino,  Violone,  e 

J  Fabric.  Bibl.  La^.— Saxli  Onomast-^Pibdin's  ClasiicB  ^  Bibl.  Spenceriana« 
v->Prefac«  to  Mr.  Beioe's  Traoslatioo.  ^ 
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Cembalo.'*  These,  together  with  his  exquisite  manner  of 
performing,  had  such  an  effect,  that  he  was  at  length  in- 
troduced to  George  I.  who  had  expressed  a  desire  to  hear 
some  of  the  pieces  contained  in  this  work  performed  by 
himself.  Geminiani  wished,  however,  that  he  might  be 
accompanied  on  the  harpsichord  by  Handel ;  and  both  ac- 
cordingly attended  at  St.  James's.  The  earl  of  Essex, 
being  a  lover  of  music,  became  a  patron  of  Geminiani: 
and,  in  1727,  procured  him  the  offer  of  the  place  of  master 
«nd  composer  of  the  state  music  in  Ireland :  but  this, 
not  being  tenable  by  one  of  the  Romish  communion,  he 
declined ;  saying,  that,  though  he  had  never  made  great 
pretensions  to  religion,  yet  the  renouncing  that  faith  in 
which  be  had  been  baptized,  for  the  sake  of  worldly  advan- 
tage, was  what  he  could  not  answer  to  his  conscience.  He 
afterwards  composed  Corelli's  solos  into  concertos;  be 
published  six  concertos  of  his  own  composition,  and  many 
other  things.  The  life  of  this  musician  appears  to  have 
been  very  unsettled ;  spent  in  different  countries,  for  be 
tvas  fond  of  making  excursions  ;  and  employed  in  pursuits 
which  had  no  connection  with  his  art.  He  w^,  particu- 
larly, a  violent  enthusiast  in  painting;  and,  to  gratify  this 
propensity,  bought  pictures ;  which,  to  supply  his  wants, 
he  afterwards  sold.  The  consequence  of  this  kind  of 
traffic  was  loss,  and  its  concomitant  distress  :  which  distress 
was  so  extreme,  that  he  was  committed  to,  and  would 
have  remained  in  prison,  if  a  protection  from  his  patron 
the  earl  of  Essex  had  not  delivered  him.  Yet  bis  spirit 
was  such,  that  when  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  adum*ed  his 
compositions,  would  have  settled  upon  him  a  pension  of 
100/.  a  year,  he  declined  the  offer,  affecting  an  aversion  to 
a  life  of  dependence. 

In  1761,  he  went  over  to  Ireland,  and  was  kindly  en- 
tertained, there  by  Mr.  Matthew  Dubourg,  who  had  been 
his  ptipil,  and  had  been  made  ipaster  of  the  king's  band  in 
Ireland  upon  his  refusing  it.  Geminiani,  it  is  said,  had 
spent  many  years  in  compiling  an  elaborate  treatise  on 
xnusic,  which  he  intended  for  publication;  but,  soon, after 
his  arrival  at  Dublin,  by  the  treachery  of  a  female  servant, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  recommended  to  him  for  no 
Other  purpose,  it  was  conveyed  out  of  bis  chamber,  and 
could  never  after  be  recovered.  The  greatness  of  this  lo^s, 
|ind  his  inability  to  repair  it,  made  a  deep  impression  upou 
his  spiritsi  and  is  conjectured  to  have  hastened  his  disso- 
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lotion ;  at  least,  he  survived  it  but  a  short  time,  dying 
Sept  17,  1762. 

Dr.  Burney,  who  has  enumerated  Us  various  works, 
says  that,  witli  all  his  harmonical  abilities,  be  was  so  cir- 
cumscribed in  his  invention,  that  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  all  the  arts  of  musical  cookery,  not  to  call  it 
quackery,  for  materials  to  publish.  In  his  younger  days, 
when  imagination  is  most  fertile,  sixteen  years  elapsed  be-^ 
tween  the  publication  of  his  first  book  of  solos  and  his  first 
six  concertos.  Indeed,  during  that  period,  he  atchieved 
what  a  plodding  contrapuntist  of  inferior  abilities  might 
have  done  as  well :  he  transformed  CoreIli*s  solos  and  six  of 
bis  sonatas  into  concertos,  by  multiplying  notes,  and  load* 
ing,  and  deforming  those  melodies,  that  were  more  grace- 
ful and  pleasing  in  their  light  original  dress.  After  the 
publication  of  his  ^cond  set  of  solos,  his  productions  ^eem 
to  have  been  the  offspring  of  whim,  caprice,  expedients, 
and  an  unprincipled  change  of  style ^nd  taste,  which  neither 
pleased  the  public,  nor  contributed  to  his  own  honour  or 
profit.  One  day  be  would  set  up  French  music  against  all 
other;  tbe  next  English,  Scots,  Irish — any  thing  but  the 
best  compositions  of  Italy  or  Handel.  He  was  certainly  a 
great  master  of  harmony,  and  very  useful  to  our  country 
in  his  day  ;  but  though  he  had  more  variety  of  modulation^ 
and ,  more  skill  in  diversifying  his  parts  than  Corelli,  his 
melody  was  even  inferior,  and  there  is  frequently  an  irre- 
gularity in  his  measures  and  phraseology,  and  a  confusion 
in  tbe  effect  of  the  whole,  from  the  too  great  business  and 
dissimilitude  of  the  several  parts^  which  gives  to  each  of 
his  compositions  the  efTect  of  a  rhapsody  or  extemporane- 
ous flight,  rather  than  a  polished  and  regular  production. 
His  sixth  concerto  of  the  second  set  is  always  to  be  ex- 
cepted, which  is  the  most  pleasing  and  perfect  composition 
of  the  kind.* 

GEMISTUS  (GfiORGE),  an  eminent  Greek  philosopher^ 
called  also  Pletho,  was  born  at  Constantinople,  in  1390, 
He  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  Platonism,  and  maintained 
a  violent  controversy  with  the  Aristotelians.  He  was  a 
strenuous  defender  of  the  Greek  church  against  the  Latins, 
and  was  consulted  as  an  oracle  on  the  points  in  debate^ 
being  unquestionably  a  man  of  learning  and  acuteness. 
He  is  principally  noticeable  las  being  the  first  Greek  whd 
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gare  occasion  to  tbe  reviral  of  Platonistn  in  Italy,  where 
be  made  many  illustrious  converts,  and  wasi  the  means  of 
laying  the  fouiydation  of  a  Platonic  academy  at  Florence. 
Be  aftervi^ards  returned  to  Greece,  where  be  died  at  tbe 
advanced  age  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  one  years.  His 
bereticai  and  philosophical  Writings  afford  unquestionable 
proofs  of  bis  learning,  and  particularly  of  bis  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy.  In  bis  'VEs- 
planation  of  tbe  Magic  Oracles  of  Zoroaster,''  Gr.  and  Lat. 
Paris,  1599,  8vo,  and  Lond.  1722,  4to,  he  exhibits  twelve 
fundamental  articles  of  the  Platonic  religion,  and  gives  ah 
elegant  compendium  of  the  whole  Platonic  philosophy. 
His  other  philosophical  writings  are,  "  On  the  Virtues," 
Oxon.  1752,  8vo  ;  "On  the  difference  between  the  Pla- 
tonic .and  Aristotelian  Philosophy,*'  Paris,  1541,  8 vo;  and 
**  Natural  arguments  concerning  God."  He  bad  a  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  Grecian  history,  as  appears  by 
bis  "  De  iis  qu»  post  pugnam  ad  Mantino^am  gesta  sunt,? 
printed  with  the  Venice  edition  of  **  Herodian,"  1503,  foL 
;and  with  the  Aldus  ^<  Xenophon"  of  the  same  year.  ^ 

GEMMA  (R£iNi£R^,  sometimes  called  Gemma  Frisius^ 
froqi  bis  country,  was  a  Dutch  physician,  a  native  of 
Dockum  in  Friseland,  who  practised  physic  at  Louvain. 
^He  was  bprn  in  1508,  and -died  in  1555.  Besides  bis  me- 
dical skill,  be  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  astronomers  of 
bis  age;  and  wr«te  several  works  on  that  science,  and 
other  brauchefl  pf  mathematics,  among  which  the  princi- 
pal  are,  *^  Methodus  Arithmeticse  ;^'  ^'  Demonstratibnes 
Geometrical  de  usu  radii  astronomic!  ;'*  **  De  Astrolobio 
catholico  liber,"  &c. — His  son,  Cornelius  Gemma,  be- 
came royal  professor  of  medicine  in  his  native  piace  iu 
JS69y  through  the  appointment  of  ithe  duke  of  Alba,  at 
ytrbicb  time  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor^  but  a  few  years 
afterwards  died  of  the  plague,  which  raged  at  Louvaiiv 
Oct.  12,  1S77.  His  writings  are  not  numerous,  and  relate 
to  mathematical  and  philosophical  subjects  as  well  as  xi 
medicine.^!— There  was  a  third,  John  Baptist  Gemma,  a 
native  of 'Venice,  and  a  physician  of  considerable  repute 
about  the  end  of  tbe  fifteenth  century,  who  was  physician 
to  Sigismund  HI.  king  of  Poland.  He  wrote  a  treatise, 
containing  a  history  of  pestilential  epidemics,  witha  ^fstail 
pi  the  ^effects  of  contagion,  &c.  printed  in  *1 584.  ^ 
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GENDRE  (Gilbert  Charles  le),  marqub  of  St.  An- 
bjn,  a  French  author,  bom  in  1687,  was  first  counsdlor  in 
« the  parliament  of  Paris,  afterwards  master  of  requests,  ami 
died  in  1746.     He  wrote,   1.  "A  Treatise  on  Opinion,^ 
7733,  8  vols.  12mo,  which  has  been  twice  reprinted  with 
additions.     It  contains  a  collection  of  historical  examples, 
illustrating  the  influence  of  opinion  in  the  different  sciences. 
The  work  is  well  written  ;  and  though  it  displays  more 
erudition  than  genius,  contains  many  sound   remarks  to  , 
clear  up  facts,  and  remove  errors.     2.  "  Antiquities  of  the 
Royal  Fiatmily  of  France;'*  a  work  in  which  he  displays  a 
system  of  his  own  on  the  origin  of  the  dynasties  of  that 
country,  but  not  with   sufficient  success  to  subvert  the 
opinions  of  others.  ^ 

GFJNDRE  (Louis  le)j  a^  French  historian,  was  born  of 
an  obscure  family  at  Roueu,  in  1659,  and  educated  and 
patronized  by   Harlay,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and   after* 
wards  of  Paris.     This  patron  gave  him  fii^t  a  canonry  of 
Notre-Dame,  and  afterwards  he  was  made  abbe  of  Claire- 
Fontaine,  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres.     He  died  at  Paris, 
Feb.  1,  1733.     Le  Gendre  was  aytbor  of  several  works,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  the  following :   1.  "  A  His- 
.   tory  of  France^,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Monarchy, 
to  the  Death  of  Louis  XUL"  in  3  vols,  folio,  or  8,  J2mo, 
published  in  1718.     This  history,,  which  is  considered  as 
an   abridgement,  is  much  esteemed  by  his  countrymen. 
The  style  is  simple,  and  rather  low,  but  it  contains  many 
curious  particulars  not  recorded  in  other  histories.     It  is 
reckoned  more  interesting  than  Daniel's,  though  less  ele- 
gant.    His  first  volumes,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
were  less  admired  than  the  last,     2.  *^  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  French,  in  the  different  periods  of  the  mo- 
narchy,"  1755,  a  single  volume,   in    I2mo,   which   may 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  history.     3.  "  The  Life  of 
Francis  Harlay,*'  1695,  8vo,  a  work  dictated  by  gratitude, 
but  more  esteemed  for  its  style  than  its  matter.     4.  "  An 
Essay  on  the  Reign  of  Louis  the  Great;*'  a  panegyric, 
which  ran  through  four  editions  in  eighteen  months,  but 
owed  its  popularity  to  the  circumstance  cif  being  presented 
to  the  king  in.person*     5.  ^^  A  Life  of  cardinal  d'Amboise, 
with  a  parallel  of  other  cardinals  who  have  been  ruling 
•tatesmen,"  Patisj^  1724,  4ta;  an  instructive,. but  not  vecy 
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laboured  work.  6. '«  Life  of  Petfer  du  Bosc,'*  1716,  SVd* 
At  his  death  be  left  five  histories  of  bis  own  life,  each 
composed  in  a  di£ferent  style  and  manner,  which  be  di- 
rected to  be  published.  He  left  also  bequests  for  various 
singular  foundations,  some  of  which,  being  disputed  as  to 
the  testator*s  meaning,  it  was  decided  that  they  should  be 
applied  to  the  institution  of  prizes  in  the  university  of 
Paris.  * 

GENDRON  (Claude  Deshais),  a  celebrated  doctor  of 
physic  of  the  faculty  at  Montpellier,  physician  in  ordinary 
to  Monsieur  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  and  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  regent  of  France,  descended  from  a  respectable 
family  in  Beaure,  and  was  born  in  1663.  By  a  skill,  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  he  restored  great  nunlbers  of  persons  to 
health  whose  cases  appeared  hopeless,  and  gained  great 
reputation,  particularly  in  the  cure  of  cancers,  and  disor- 
ders of  the  eyes.  Having  acquired  a  handsome  fortune, 
he  went  to  reside  at  Auteuil,  near  Paris,  in  a  house  which 
formerly  belonged  to  his  friend,  the  celebrated  Boileau, 
buli  bad  been  his  own  near  thirty  years,  where  noblemien, 
ministers,  ambassadors,  chief  magistrates,  the  learned,  and 
numerous  persons  of  both  sexes,  went  frequently  to  visit, 
or  to  consult  him.  In  this  retreat  he  acquired  a  high  cha- 
racter for  integrity,  being  scrupulously  just,  and  abhorring 
every  species  of  dissimulation,  or  flattery.  He  died  Sep- 
tember 3,  1750.  He  left  all  his  MSS.  by  will  to  his  ne- 
phew, who  was  also  a  doctor  of  physic,  of  the  faculty  at 
Montpellier.  The  principal  are  entitled,  "  Recherches 
sur  rOrigine,  le  Devellopement,  et  la  Reproduction  de 
tous  les  Etres  vivans,''  which  is  said  to  be  an  excellent 
work ;  and  '^  Recherches  sur  la  nature  et  la  guerison  du 
Cancer,"  Paris,  1601. « 

GENEBRARD  (Gilbert),  a  celebrated  Benedictine,  a 
jealous  partizan  of  the  league  in  France,  and  a  writer  for 
it^  but  also  a  fearned  writer  in  theology,  was  born  at  Ri^m 
in  Auvergne,  in  1537.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and  having 
acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  was  professor 
of  that  language  at  the  royal  college  for  thirteen  years.  He 
was  twice  named  for  episcopacy,  yet  never  obtained  it, 
and  at  last  died  in  a  kind  of  exile  at  his  priory. of  Semur  in 
Burgundy,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  his  writings 
against  Henry  IV^    As  a  polemic  as  well  as  a  politician,  be 
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wisisamost  violent  and  abusive  writer,  but  is  said  to  have 
been  more  prudent  in  his  conduct  than  in  his  style.  He 
died*in  1597.  The  following  verse,  which  was  placed  upon 
bis  tomb,  served  rather  to  prove  the  perishable  nature  of 
fame,  than  the  merit  of  the  man  : 

*^  Urna  capit  cineres,  nomen  non  orbe  tenetur." 

His  principal  works  are  a  *^  Sacred  Chronology,"  8vo;  a 
", Commentary  On  the  Psalms,"  8vo;  three  books  "  on  the 
Trinity,"  8vo;  a  Latin  treatise,  in  which  he  maintains  the 
right  of  the  clergy  and  people  to  elect  bishops,  contrary 
to  the  king^s  appointment,  8vq  (the  parliament  of  Provence 
sentenced  this  treatise  to  be  burnt,  and  banished  Gene- 
brard  from  the  kingdom) ;  a  French  translation  of  various 
Kabbins,  foL  and  a  translation  of  Josephus  ;  ^^  Excommu- 
nication of  the  Ecclesiastics  who  assisted  at  divine  service 
ivith  Henry  de  Valois,  after  the  assassination  of  cardinal 
de  Guise,"  1589,  8vo,  Latin,  and  other  works.  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  gloried  in  having  been  his  pupil.  * 

GJENESIUS  (Josephus),  one  of  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians, flourished  about  the  year  940,  and,  by  order  of  Con- 
stantino Porphyrogenitus  wrote  a  history  of  Constantinople, 
in  four  books,  from  Leo  the  Armenian^  to  Basilius  the 
Macedonian,  the  most  complete  MS.  of  which  was  in  the 
library  of  St.  Paul,  at  Leipsic.  Kuster  Olearius,  Bergler, 
and  several  other  learned  men,  had  proposed  to  publish 
this  history,  but  declining  it,  it  was  printed  at  Venice  ia 
17^3,  by  Pasquali,  in  the  23d  volume  of  his  edition  of  the 
Byz<intine  historians,  in  such  a  manner,  that  Menckenius 
heavily  laments  the  fate  of  the  author,  who,  after  the 
efforts  of  so  many  most  learned  men,  "  fell  at  last,"  he 
says,  "  into  the  impure  hands  of  the  Venetians,  whence  he 
came  forth  disBgured  in  the  most  miserable  manner." 
Bergler's  copy,  the  same  which  was  in  the  library  of  St. 
Paul,  was  afterwards  the  property  of  Saxius,  but  what 
became  of  it  after  his  death  we  have  not  learned.  * 

GENEST  (Charles  Claudius),  a  French  poet  of  some 
celebrity,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1636.  Having  lost  his  fa- 
ther early  in  life,  he  hoped  to  make  his  fortune  in  the  In- 
dies ;  but  the  ship  he  embarked  in  being  taken  by  the 
English,  for  some  time  he  taught  French  in  London,  and 
being  enabled  to  return  to  France,  he  was  made  preceptor 
to  mademoiselle  de  Blois,  afterwards  duchess  of  Orleans. 
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He  also  became  abbot  of  St.  Vilinery  almoner  ia  the  dd^, 
chess  of  Orleans,  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Maine,  and 
member  of  the  French  academy.  He  died  November  19^ 
1719.  His  principal  .  work  is  in  French  verse,  entitled 
"  Principes  de  la  Philosophie,'*  12mo;  he  also  wrote  four 
tragedies,  one  of  which,  called  "  Penelope,"  was  much 
admired ;  and  his  ^^  Joseph,**  still  more  so,  when  performed 
in  private  at  the  duchess  of  Maine's,  at  Clugni  ;  but  sunk 
under  the  more  impartial  taste  of  the  French  theatre.  The 
two  others  are,  •*  Zenolide  Princess  de  Sparte,"  and  "  Po- 
lymnestre.'*  In  the  collection  of  "  Vers  Choisis,"  by  Boa- 
hours,  is  a  very  elegant,  though  not  very  argumentative 
epistle  from  the  abb6  Genest,  to  M.  de  la  Bastide,  per- 
suading him  to  abjure  the  protestant  religion.  He  had 
also  a  great  share  in  the  collection  entitled  ^'  Les  Diver- 
tissemens  de  Sceaux,'*  2  vols.  12mo. ' 

GENNADIUS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  suc- 
ceeded Anatolius  in  the  year  458,  is  recorded  for  having 
▼ery  diligently  restored  the  discipline  of  his  see,  which  be 
found  greatly  impaired,  and  for  making  many  good  regu- 
lations. He  wrote  a  commentary  on  Dauie),  and  many 
bomilies  ;  but  none  of  his  works  are  extant  except  a  cir- 
cular epistle  against  simony,  inserted  in  vol.  IV.  of  the 
•'  Collect.  Concil."  and  a  fragment  of  a  work  against  the 
anathemas  of  Cyril.  His  character  is  that  of  an  eloquent 
and  able  theologian.     He  died  in  the  ye.ar  471. ' 

GENNADIUS,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  was  a  priest  of 
Marseilles,  but  not  a  bishop,  as  some  have  imagined  ;  and 
died  about  the  year  492  or  493.  There  are  two  works  of 
his  remaining ;  one,  '*  De  Dogmatibus  Ccclesiasticis," 
which  was  falsely  attributed  to  St.  Augustin,  and  has  been 

{irinted  in  some  editfons  of  his  works ;  another,  ".  De  II- 
ustribus  Ecclesiae  Scriptoribus,*'  in  St,  Jerome^s  Works, 
Antwerp,  1639,  fol.  and  Hamburgh,  1T18,  fol.  Some 
chapters  of  it  appear  to  have  been  added  by  a  more  mo- 
dern hand.  Gennadius  has  been  accused  of  adhering  some 
time  to  the  errors  of  Pelngius ;  but,  as  is  now  agreed^ 
without  any  reasonable  foundation.' 

GENNARI  (C/esar  and  Benedict),  two  brothers,  the 
sons  of  Ercole  Gennari,  by  a  sister  of  Guercino,  were  the 
heirs  of  the  latter,  and  his  copyists,  and  imitators :  tbej 
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made  numerous  repetitions  of  his  Sibyl,  his  St.  Johti,  and 
Herod ias,  recognized  by  tints  less  vigorous,  and  the  want 
of  that  freshness  which  distinguishes  the  originals.  After 
having  worked  jointly  at  Cento,  Bologna,  and  various 
towns  of  Italy,  Ctesar  established  himself  at  Bologna,  and 
continued  to  iihitate  his  uncle.  Benedict,  or^  as  he  is  more 
familiarly  called,  Benedetto,  went  to  England,  and  adopted 
a  neater  and  more  studied  manner  :  as  painter  to  James  IL 
be  painted  the  portrait  of  that  prince  and  of  his  family; 
but  at  their  expulsion,  returned  to  Italy,  nearly  trans- 
formed to  a  Dutch  or  Flemish  artist ;  such  was  the  truth 
with  which  he  imitated  velvets,  silks,  stuffs,  ornaments^ 
and  whatever  can  give  brilliancy  to  portraits,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  he  corrected  and  embellished  the  character  of 
his  sitters  without  impairing  the  resemblance :  a  taste  so 
novel  in  Italy  acquired  him  applause  and  distinguished 
employment.  His  historic  works  are,  a  St.  Leopardo  ia 
the  dome  of  Osimo,  and  a  St.  Zaccaria  at  Forii,  which 
want>  only  more  vigour  and  relief,  to  be  equal  to  Guercino. 
He  died  1715,  aged  eighty -two.-^There  was  another  artist 
.of  this  family,  Bartholomew,  uncle  to  the  preceding^ 
who,  as  a  copyist  resembles  Guercino  less  than  the  thr^e 
already  mentioned ;  perhaps,  as  an  imitator,  more.  He 
has  animation  and  expression.  One  Lorenzo  Gennari^ 
of  Rimini,  who  appears  to  advantage  in  a  picture  at  the 
Capuchins,  was  likewise  a  pupil  of  Guercino,  and  perhaps 
a  relative.  * 

GENOVESI  (Antony),  or,  as  styled  in  his  Latin  works, 
Antonius  Genuensis,  an  Italian  writer  of  much  reputation 
on,  subjects  of  political  oeconomy  in  Italy,  was  born  at  Cas- 
telione,  in  November  1712.  It  not  being  probably  the 
custom  to  educate  the  eldest  sons  of  Italian  families  for  the 
church,  his  biographer,  Fabroni,  seems  to  complain  of 
this  as  an  act  of  severity  on  the  part  of  Genovesi*s  father. 
•He  received,  however,  a  suitable  education  for.  this  pro- 
fession, and  in  due v  time  was  consecrated  a  ptiest ;  but 
his  .views  of  preferment  being  obstructed,  he  attempted 
the  practice  of  the  law,  in  which  he  was  equally  unsuc* 
cessful,  and  at  length,  when  at  Naples  in  1741,  was  ap^ 
pointed  professor  of  metaphysics.  Some  bold  opinions 
delivered  in  the  course  of  his  lectures  created  a  clamour 
against  hiqi,  as  advancing  infidel  principles,  but  be  appears 
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to  have  been  befriended  by  Galiani,  who  was  saperint^nd^ 
ant  of  the  univerBilieti  of  Naples,  and  removed  him  to  the^^ 
professorship  of  ethics.  In  174&  he  was  a  candidate  for< 
the  professorship  of  theology,  bnt  bis  notions  had  given 
such  oiQence  d»at  be  was  rejected^  wiiicb  seems  to  bxw 
induced  him  to  turn  his  mind  to  subjects  of  politieal  ofeco- 
iioroy,  particularly  agricahure^  in  which  there  was  ies» 
risk  of  ofFendiug  eitbet  the  principles  or  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen.  A  professorship  was  now  founded  for  political 
cBConomy,  and  bestowed  upon  hiin  with  a  handsome  salary^ 
Tfab  he  continued  to  hold  with  the  greatest  repntadon  until* 
his  death  in  1769.  .  Hts  private  character  appears  to  have 
been  very  amiable,  and  his  works,  ahhougfa  little  known^ 
and  indeed  little  wanted  in  this  country,  were  of  esseottel 
service  in  the  schools  of  Italy,  and  directed  the  attention"' 
of  youth  to  subjects  more  oonnected  with  patriotism  and 
puUrc  i^irit  than  those  they  bad  been  accustomed  to  study. 
They  are,  accoixliiig  to  Fabroni,  ).  <<  Bisciplinarum  me-» 
taphysicarum  Eiementa  mathematicum  in  morem  aidor^ 
nata,' '  1 7  44— 1751,  4  vols.  8vo.  2 .  ■"  Elementorwtf  anis 
logicp-critic€&  iibri  quinque,''  Naples,  1745»  3*  ^*  Dis- 
corso  sopra  alcuni  trattati  d'Agricoltura,^*  ibid.  1753*  4. ' 
^  Lettere  Accademiche,^'  ibid.  17€4.  5.  A  translati^t>ii  of 
Carey's  History  of  English  Trade,  under  the  title  ^^Stom' 
del  Commercio  delta  Gran  Brettagna/'  &«.  17S7»  6; 
'^  Delle  Lezioni  di  Commercio."  7.  '^  Discorso  sopra 
rAgricoltura,"  with  a  translation  of  Tull's  Husbandry,  -8» 
^'  Discorso  sul  volgarizzamento  del  Saggio  Francese'solP 
Economia  de'  grain/'  Naples,  1765-.  9.  ^^  Meditaekkii 
Filosoficfae  suUa  religione  e  sulla  morale^*'  ibid.  1766,  a 
work  in  which  Fabroni  says,  there  is  nothing  new,  orwwthy 
of  the  aiitbor.  10.  M  Delta  Diceosina,  o  sia  deila  filiMofia 
del  giusto  e.  ddd'  onesto,"  1 766^1776,  3  vols.  11."  IM^ 
versse  Christianss  TheologisB  eiementa  degmati^a,  histor tea; 
critica,''  a  poslhU'mous  work,  Venice,  1771,  2  vols.  4tc^ 
on  which  the  author  had  been  employed  from  the  year  1742^ 
but  leaving  itimpafect,  it  was  completed  by  the  editor, 
with  much  trouble.  ^  > 

GENT  (Thomas),  a  native  of  York,  and  an  industrit>iis 
collector  of  antiquities,  was  bom  in  1691,  and  educaHsd  al 
a  printer,  which  trade  he  first  exercised  in  London,  iome^ 
limes  as  a  servant,  and  sometimes  asamaster.    In  1734 
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he  began  thie  same  business  at  York^  where  he  remained 
the  whole  of  his  looglife,  dying  there  May  17,  1778,  in 
the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  at  this  time 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest  master  printer  in  Britain,  and 
yf^s  a  freeman  of  London,  Yor^,  and  Dublin.  He  com- 
piled various  articles  respecting  the  antiquities  of  York- 
shire, which,  although  printed  in  an  humble  form,  and 
generally  with  mean  cuts,  contain  some  particulars  not  to 
be  found  in  larger  histories,  and  of  late  have  risen  consi-^ 
derably  in.  price.  Among  these  are^  1.  The  ancient  and 
modern  history  of  the  famous  City  of  York,''  12mo.  3. 
'<  Compendious  History  of  England  and  Rome,"  York^ 
1741,  3  vols.  12mo:'an  this  are  some  additions  concerning 
York,  {'oi^tefract,  ^c.  3.  *^  The  ancient  and  modern  His«» 
tory  of  tl^e  loyal  town  of  Rippon,"  ibid.  1733,  8vo.  4. 
^'.  Anpales  Regipduni  Hullini>  or  the  History  of  Kingston-* 
upon-HulK"  ibid.  1735,  8vo.  5.  f' Piety  display^;  ill 
the  holy  life  and  death  of  the  ancient  and  celebrated  St. 
Robert,  hi^rt^tt  at  Knaresborpugb,  &c."  12mo.  6.  <^The 
most  delectable,  scriptural,  and  pious  history  of  the  famous 
and  magnificent  great  Eastern  Window  in  St  Peter^s  can 
thedraJ,  Yqrk,''  ibid.  1762,  Svo.  > 

GENTILESCHI  (Horatio),  an  Italian  painter,  whose 
family  name  was  Lomi,  which  hp  exchanged  for  that  of 
his  maternal  uncle,  Gentileschi,  was  born  at  Pisa  in  1563^ 
After  having  made  himself  famous  at  Florence,  Rome^ 
Genoa,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  he  removed  to  Savoy ; 
whence  he  went  to  France,  and  at  last,  upon  the  invitation 
of  Charles  |.  came  over  to  England.  He  was  well  received " 
by  that  king,  who  appointed  him  lodgings  in  his  court, 
together  ,with  a  considerable  salary ;  and  employed  him  in 
his  palace  at  Greenwich,  and  other  public  places.  The 
most  remarkable  of  his  performances  in  England,  were  the 
cielipgs  of  Greenwich  and  York^bouse.  He  painted  .a 
Madona,  a  Mfigdalen,  and  Lot  with  bis  two  Daughters, 
for  kiqg  Charles ;  all  ^hich  he  performed  admirably  well. 
Ali^er  th^  desuh  of  the  kiug^  when  his  collection  of  paint- 
ings were  exposed  to  ^ale^  mne  pictures  of  Gentileschi 
were  sold  for  ,600/*  and  are  now  said  to  be  the  ornaments 
of  the  hall  in  Marlborough-houfie-  His  mSst  esteemed 
wqtk  f^broad  was  the  portico  of  cardinal  BentiToglio's.  pa-> 
lace  M  Rome,   fgkd  a-'^Dayid  standing  over  Goiiah," 

*  Nichols's  Bowjripr*-— Gougb'a  7opo|prtphy,  vol.  11. 
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painted  with  a  vigour  and  rivftcity  of  tints  that  make  hi  in' 
start  from  the  canvass,  and  give  the  idea  of  a  style  yet  un- 
knowD.  This  is  in  the  house  Cambiasi,  at  Genoa.  He 
made  several  attempts  in  portrait- painting,  but  with  Uttle 
success ;  his  talent  lying  altogether  in  histories,  with  fi- 
gures as  large  as  the  life.  He  was  much  in  favour  with* 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  many  others  of  the  nobility. 
After  twelve  years  continuance  in  England,  he  died  here 
in  1647,  and  was  buried  in  the  queen^s  chapel  at  Somerset- 
house.  His  head  is  among  the  prints*  taken  from  Vanxlyke^ 
by  whom  he  4)ad  been  painted. 

He  left  behind  him  a  daughter,  Artemisia  Gentileschi, 
who  was  but  litile  inferior  to  her  father  in  history-painting,, 
and  excelled  him  in  portraits.  She  lived  the  greatest  part 
of  her  time  at  Naples  in- much  splendour;  and  was  as  fa- 
mous all  over  Europe  for  her  love-intrigues,  as  for  her 
talents  in  painting.  She  died  in  1  ^42.  She  painted  many 
historical  pictures  of  full  size,  among  which,  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  of  David  with  the  head  of  Goliah  in  his 
hand.  She  drew  also  the  portraits  of  some  of  the  royat 
family,  and  many  of  the  nobility  of  England.  * 

GENTILIS  (Albericus),  an  eminent  civilian  at  Oxford, 
was  the  son  of  Matthew  Gentilis,  an  Italian  physician,  the 
descendant  of  a  noble  family  of  the  Marche  oif  Ancona,  who 
left  his  country  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  on 
account  of  his  having  embraced  the  protestant  religion; 
Taking  with  him  his  sons  Albericus  and  Scipio,  he  went 
into  the  province  of  Carniola,  where  he  received  his  doc- 
tor's degree,  and  then  into  England,  after  his  eldest  son 
Albericus^  who  was  bora  in  1 550.  He  was  educated  chiefly 
in  the  university  of  Perugia,  where,  in  1572,  he  was  made 
doctor  of  civil  law.  He  came  in tO' England  probably  about 
1580,  as  in  that  year  he  appears  to  have  been  kindly  re^ 
ceived  by  several  persons  here  5  and  among  others,  by 
Itobert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  then  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  who  gave  him  letters  of  recommen- 
dation to  the  universHy,.statingthat  he  had  left  his  conhtry 
for  the  sake  of  his  religion,  and  that  it  was  his  desire  to 
bestow  some  time  in  reading,  and  other  exercises  of  hb 
profession,  at  the  university,  &c.  He  accordingly  went 
to  Oxford,  and  by  favour  of  Dr.  Donne,  principal  of  New 
Ion  Hall,  had  rooms  allowed  him  there,  and  at  first  was. 

)  Pi)kiDstoB.«-Lord  Orford's  PaiBttta. 
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a^atntained  by  contributions  from  several  colleges,  but  a^ 
terwar^s  had  an  allowance  froai  the  comaaon  funds,  of  the 
Ainiversity.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year,  1  SSiOy .  lie 
was  incorporated  LL.  D.  and  for  some  years  employed  his 
4ime  on  his  writings,  mo&t  of  which  were  publisShed  at 
London  or  Oxford^  He  resided  also  some  time  either  in 
Corpus  or  Christ  Church,  and,  as  Wood  says,  "  became 
the  flower  of  the  university  for  bis  profession.**  In  1587 
queen  Elizabeth  gave  him  the  professorship  of  civil  lavi^, 
on  which  he  lectured  for  twenty-four  years  with  great  re- 
jiutation.  Here  he  died,  in  the  latter  end  of  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April  161,1,  although  others  say  at  London, 
June  19,  .1608,  and  was  buried  near  his  father,  who  also 
died  in  England,  but  where  is  uncertain.  Wood's  accoutrt 
seems  most  probable.  He  left  a  widow,  who  died  at  Rick«- 
inanswprth  in  1648,  and  two  sons,  one  of  which  wiH  be 
noticed  in  the  next  article.  Wood  enumerates  twenty- 
$eyen  volumes  or  tracts  written  by  him,  all  in  Latin,  aiid 
mostly  on.points  of  jtinsprudence,  on  which,  at  that  time, 
his  opinion  appears  to  have  had  greaut  weight.  Grotius 
praises  and  acknpwledges  bis  obligations  to  bis  three  books 
"  De Jure  Belli;**  and  his  "  Lectioiies^  Virgllianae,'*  ad- 
dressed to  bis  son,  prove  that  h^  bad  cultivated  polite- lite- 
jrMiire  with  success.  * , 

CEN.TILIS  (itoBEET),  son  of  the  preceding,  but  mi- 
'worthy  pf  him,  was  born  in  London  in  1590,  matriculate 
a  noe*nber  of,  Christ  church,  at  the  very  early  age  of  nine, 
.and  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  as  a  member  of  Jesus  college 
in  1 603.    After  this  he  was  translated  to  .St  John* s, college, 
^nd  thence  elected  probationer  fellow  of  All  Souls*  in  1 607 , 
by  bis,father*s  influence,  for  he  wias  theh  under  the  statuta- 
ble yc^t-s. .  In  this  college  l^e  took  a  degree  in  civil  law, 
but.afterwards  became  extremely  loose  and  dissipated,  and 
,a  disgrace  to  his  paients.     It  is  said,  however,  that  he  went 
..abroad,  and 'returned  a  more  sober  character,  and  received 
a.  pension  froni  the  king*     At  virhattiine  he  died  is  uncer- 
tain, bqt  .probably  not  before  1654.     His  latter  years, he 
employed  in  translating,   1.  Paul  Servita's  "  History  of  the 
, inquisition,*'    Lprid,    1639^   4t6.      2.  Malvezzi   "On  tlie 
.siuccess  and  chief  events  of  the  monarchy  of  Spain,"  1639, 
J[r^2mo,     3.  "  Considerations  on  the  lives  of  Alcibiades  and 
ICoriol^nus,'*  by  the  sa.me  author,  1650,   12mo<.     4.  *' A 
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compendious  Method  for  attaining  the  Sciences^  in  a  short 
time,  with  the  statutes  of  the  academy  founded  by  cardie 
nal  Richelieu,"  from  the  French,  1654,  8vo.  5.  "The 
antipathy  between  the  French  and  the  Spaniard,'*  from  the 
Spanish,  1641,  l2mo,  dedicated  to  sir  Paul  Pindar,  witb 
a  promise  to  publish  some  original  work,  which  it  is  not 
known  that  he  executed.^ 

GENTILIS  (SciPio),  brother  of  Alberic  Gentilis,  waii 

born  in  1565,  and  went  into  Germany  with  his  iatfaer.    He 

•there  studied  at  Tubingen,  Wittenberg,  and  Leyden,  and 

was  a  pupil  of  Lipsius.     He  was  profoundly  learned  in  the 

xivil  law,  of  which  he  was  professor  at  Altsorf,  and  was  fa^ 

mous  for  the  clear  method  in  which  he  taught.     He  was 

idso  eminent  for  his  knowledge  in  polite  literature,  and 

was  of  very  amiable  manners.     He  died  in  1616,  havinj^ 

'bieen  married  little  more  than  four  years  before  his  death, 

to  a  very  beautiful  lady  from  Lucca,  by  whom  he  left  fear 

icbildren.     His  principal  works  were  on  civil  kw;  *«$,  1., 

**  De  jure  Publico  Populi  Romani."     2.  "  De  Conjura- 

tiombus."    3.  ^'  De  Donationibus  inter  Virom  et  tixorem." 

'4.  "  De  bonis  Matemis  et  Secundis  nuptiis."     These  api» 

'|>eai^ed  between  r£02  and  1606  ;  but  he  publisbed  sdso  at 

•an  earlier  period,    5.  "  Epic  Paraphrasfes  of  twenty-fiv^ 

of  David's  Psalms,"  1584,  in  4to.     And,  6.  "Tasso^Jc*- 

rasalem,'*  translated  into  Latin  verse,  and  published  in 

.1585,  4to.* 

GENTILIS  (John  Valentine),  a  native  of  Cosenza,  in 
die  kingdom  of  Naples,  left  his  country  on  account  of  re- 
ligion about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  re* 
.  tired  to  Geneva,  where  several  Italian  families  had  already 
formed  a  church.  Among  those  Italian  refugees  thei^ 
were  some  who  began  to  subtilize  with  regard  tx)  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity,  and  the  words  essence,  person,  coessential, 
&c.  Blandrata,  and  John  Paul  Alciatus,  were  the  chief 
of  tliese  innovators,  with  an  advocate  named  Matthew  Gri- 
band.  But  although  the  subject  was  treated  without  noise, 
apd  by  private  writings,  their  zeal  occasiotied  the  article^ 
of  faith,  which  were  drawn  up  in  the  Italian  consistory, 
the  18th  of  May  1558,  and  contained  the  most  pure  and 
orthodox  doctrine  with  relation  to  that  mystery,  and  by 
•  which  the  subscribers  promf^sed  in  precise  terms,  and  on 
pain  of  b^ing  reputed  perjured  and  perfidious,  to  do  no- 

>  Alb.'OiF.  vol.  II.  9  Moreri.— Gen.  Diet.— Niceton,  vol.  XV. 
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thi«gy  directly  or  iBdirecUy»  which  might  wound  it  G^n- 
tilh  subscribed  these  articles,  and  yet  persisted  in  propa- 
gating bis  errors  clandestinely.  The  magistrates  then 
took  cognizance  of  the  affair,  and  he  was  couTicted  of 
Jbaying  violated  lus  subscription  ;  which  he  endeavoured  to 
excuse  by  pleacling  his  conscience.  He  presented  several 
writiugSi  at  first  to  palliate  his  opinions,  and  afterwards 
to  confess  and  abjure  them ;  in  consideration  of  which  the 
magistrates  of  Geneva  sentenced  him  only  to  throw  his 
writings  into  the  fire  with  his  own  hands,  and  to  engage 
not  to  stir  out  of  the  city  without  permission.  This  sen^ 
tence  was  executed  the  2d  of  September  \65S.  He  was 
diK:harged  from  prison  a  few  days  after ;  and  on  the  peti- 
tion which  he  presented,  alleging  his  inability  to  give 
bail,  he  was  excused  from  it;  but  they  obliged  him  to 
awear  that  he  would  not  go  out  of  Geneva  witfaoat  dse  con- 
sent pf  the  magistrates.  Notwithstanding  all  diis,  be  made 
liis  escape,  and  went  to  Lyons,  and  afterwards  wandered 
«bottt  from  place  to  place  in  I>auphin6  and  Savoy ;  but 
being  every  where  obnoxious,  he  returned  to  the  village 
whither  he  first  retired,  in  the  territory  of  the  canton  of 
Bern.  He  was  quickly  known  there,  and  put  in  prison ; 
but  he  wds  set  at  liberty  in  a  few  days,  suid  publiidied  a 
•confession  of  faith  supported  by  some  proofs,  and  tsome 
•invectives  against  St.  Athanasius.  About  the  same  time  he 
was  imprisoned  at  Lyons  for  his  doctrine ;  but,  being  artful 
enough  to  persuade  them  that  his  design  was  against  Gal« 
vin,  and  not  against  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  he  was 
discharged.  Blandrata  and  Alciatus,  who  used  dieir  ut- 
most efforts  in  Poland  to  establish  their  errors,  invited  him 
to  come  to  them,  and  assist  them  in  their  work ;  but  die 
kmg  of  Poland  in  1566  published  an  edict  for  the  banishing 
of  all  strangers  who  should  teach  such  doctrines.  GentiKs 
retired  into  Moravia,  from  whence  he  went  to  Vieniiaj  in 
Austria,  and  then  resolved  to  return  to  Savoy,  where  he 
was  again  apprehended  in  June  1566,'  and  the  caiise  being 
carried  to  Bern,  it  was  under  examination  from  the  5th  of 
August  to  the  9th  of  September.  Gentilis  being  duly  con- 
victed of  having  obstinately  and  contrary  to  bis  oath*  at- 
tacked the  mystery  of  the  trinity,  was  condemned  to  lose 
bis  head,  which  sentence  was  accordingly  executed  at  a 
time  when  the  principles  of  toleration  were  little  under- 
stood. ' 

*         }  Gen.  Diet.— Life  by  Aretius,  Load.  1696. 
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GENTILLET  (Innocent),  a  Protestant  lawyer,  arid 
an  able  defender  of  the  reformed  veligioh  against  the  Rd- 
man  catholics  and  Socinknsy  was  l>orn  at  Vienne,  in 
Daupbiny,  in  tb^  sixteenth  century ;'  but  we  have  no  dat6s 
of  bis  birth  or  death.  Some  of*  ihe  works  we  are  about  to 
mention  kave  been  attributed  to  his  son  Vincent,  althbugb 
improperly,  and  be  is  wkh  eqnal  impropriety  called  Vsi- 
lentine  in  some  biographka)^  works.  He  was  president  bf 
ihechamberof  the  edict  «t  Grenoble,  established  in  1576; 
and  published  an  Apology  for  the  Protestant  Religion,  in 
Xatin  ;,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Geneva,  1 588, 
^vo,  and  several^  other  works ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 
**  Le  Bureau  dn  Concile  de  Trente,"  Geneva,  1586,  8vo, 
maintaining  that  thifi  council  was  contrary  to  the  ancient 
canons,  and  to  the  royal  authority  ;  «*  L'Ahti  Machiavel,'* 
Leyden,  1547,  12mo ;  *«  Anti  Socinlis,*'  1612,  4to.  The 
learning  and  vigour  of  argument  in  these  works  procured 
him  great  reputation  among  the  protestants.  He  was 
obliged  to  quit  his  country,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
syndic  of  the  republic  of  Geneva ;  but  tbis  last,  as  well  as 
some  other  particulars  of  his  history,  rests  on  doubtM 
authority^  ^ 

GENTLEMAN  (FrXncis),  a  dramatic  and  poetical 
writer  of  the  minor  order,  was  born  in  Ireland,  October 
i23,  1728,  and  received  his  education  at  Dublin.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  be  obtained  a  commission  in  the  same  rt^^i- 
ment  with  bis  fetl^er,  who  likewise  belonged  to  the  army  ; 
but,  making  an  exchange  to  a  new-raised  company,  he  was 
dismissed  the  service  on  his  regiment  being  reduced  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  in  1748.  Oh  this  event  he  indulged 
his  incHnatioQ  for  the  stage,  and  appeared  at  Dublin  in 
the  character  of  Aboan,  in  the  play  of  Oroonoko.  Not- 
withstanding an  uncoAsequentiat  figure, '  and  uncommon 
timidity,  he  says  he  -succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine 
.expectations;  bnt,  having  some  property,  and  bearing 
that. a  legacy  had  been  1^  him  by  a  relation^  he  deter- 
minied  to  come  to  London,  where  it  appears  he  dissipated 
what  litdefbrtane he  possessed.  He  then  engaged  to per- 
'Ibrrn  attfae^theatre  in  Bath,*  and  remained  there  sottie 
*time«  From'^thence  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards 
belonged  to  several  companies  of  actors  at  Mancbe^er, 
Liverpool,  Cbe^ter,  and  other  plaaes.    Growing  tired  of 
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.  a  public  life, .  he  settled  at  Malton,  a  niarket^^ town  about 
twenty  miles    from  York,    where  he  married,    and  had 
some  expectatiou  of  being  provided  for  by  the  marquis  lOf 
Qranby,  to  whom  he  was  recommended  by  a  gentteman 
who  had  known  his  father.    With  this  ho{>e  he  removed 
■to  London,,  but  soon  had  the  mortification  to  /find  all  his 
piospects  clonded  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  patron.     la 
1770  he  performed  at,  the  Hay-market,  under  the  manage* 
ment  of  Mr.  Foote,  and  continued  with  him  three  seasonis; 
during  which  time,  and  afterwards,  he  wrote  some  of  his 
dramatic  pieces  and .  poems.     He  returned  to  his  ndcire 
.country  probably  about  1777,  and  struggled  for  the  re-^ 
mainder  of  his  life  under  sickness  and  want,  from  which 
death  at  last  relieved  him  Dec.  21,  1784.     The  editor 'i>f 
the /' Biograpbia  Dramatica''  enumerates  fifteen  dramtfCic 
p^ces,  either  written  or  altered  for  the  stage  by  trim, 
none  of  which  are  now  remembered,  or  had  originally 
much  success.     He  wrote  also  ^^  Characters^  ati  Epistle^" 
1766,  4to,  and  ^  Royal  Fables,''   1766^  8vo,  poetical  pro- 
^diictions  of  very  considerable,  tneidt.     But  his  best  per- 
formance.was  the  "  Dramatic  Censor,"   1770,  2  vola,  Svo, 
in  which  he  criticises  about  fifty  of  the  principal  aiptiog 
plays,  aad  the  chief  actors  of  his  time,  .^il:h  >mueb  im- 
.partiality  and  judgments    The  latter,  however;  seems  en- 
tirely to  have  forsaken  him  whep  he  became  editor  of  Shak- 
^peare^s  plays,  published  by  Bell  in*  1774-5,  noquestcoii- 
ably  the  worst  edition  that  ever  appeared  olf  any  £nglish 
author.V  .  .  / 

GEOFFREY  of  Monmouth.    See  JEFFREY- 

.\  QEOFFRO I  (Stephen  FfiAi^as),.  a  celebrated,  pbysi- 

.cian  and  chemist,  was  the  son-o^  an^^apodiecary,  and.  born 

a^  Paris  Feb,  13,  J  672.     He  travelled  in 'his  own  country, 

.and  into  England^  Holland,  and.Ilaly,.to  oomplete  his  me- 

dical  studies,  and  the  collateral  knowledge  of  botany  and 

chemistry,  On^  his  return  he  obtained  the  degree.of  doctor, 

and  became  professor  of  chemfistry  at  tlie  king^s  garden, 

.and  of  medicine  at  the  royal  college.     He  was  also  fellow 

of  the. royal  society  in  London^  and  member  of  the  French 

.academy  oii  sciences.   .  His  modest,  timid,  and  patient  cliia- 

racter^. induced  him  to  study ,iiatu re  with  attention,  and  to 

,aid  her  with  caution  ;  and  he  took .  an  interest  in  th^  re« 

covery  of  his  patients^,  which  at  the.  beginning  of  his  prac^ 

>  JB3^j(,  Dram, 
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^ice  was  rather  injurious  to  him,  ,as  causing  him  to  bettay 
loo  visible  an  anxiety.  He  never  refused  his  advice  to 
any  one.  He  died  Jan.  6,  1731.  Just  before  hb  death  be 
completed  a  pharmacopceia,  containing  a  collection  of  the 
compound  medioinea  requisite  to  be  kept  by  apothecaries, 
^*  Le  Code  Medicamentaire  de  hi  Faculty  de  Paris/'  of 
which  two  editions,  enlarged  and  corrected^  were  after* 
wards  published.  His  papers  on  the.  materia  medica  were 
published  under  the  title,  <'  Tractatus  de  Materia  Medica, 
sive,  de  Medicamentorum  simplicium  historia,  virtute, 
delectu,  et  usu/'  Paris,  1741,  3  vols.  8vo,  under  the  in^- 
spectioii  of  Antoine  de  Jussieu.  Several  editions  have 
bieen  subsequently  published,  and  it  has  been  traodated 
iota  French^  Arnault  de  Nobleville,  and  Saleme,  phy*> 
fliciaos  of  Orleans,  published  a  continuation  of  this  Work, 
loader  the  title  of  <<  Histoire  Naturelle  des  AniiaattY,^ 
Paris,  1756,  1757,  in  6  vols.  12mo,  which  is  deemed  not 
tihworthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  production  of  Geoffiroi 
From  a  MS  copy  of  his  lectures.  Dr.  G.  Douglas  transr 
lated  and  published  in  1736,  ^f  A  Treatise  of  the  Fosai^ 
Vegetable,  and  Animal  substances  that  .ane  made  use  of 
in  physick,"  dvo,  to. which  the  best  account  Wtt  have  yet 
4Becn  of  the  author  is  prefixed.  He  had  a  brother,  Claude 
Josqph  Geoffroi,  who  wrote  an  essay  on  die  etractuve  and 
4]se  of  the  principal  parts  of  flowers,  and  some  other  phy^ 
^ologtcal  papers  printed  in  the  ^^  Memoires  de  Tacad.  des 
sciences."^ 

GEORGE  of  Trebisond.     See  TRAPEZUNTIUS. 

GEORGE  (Abcira),  was  a  learned  Maronite,  who  went 
t0  Rome  in  the  time  of  pope  Clement  VIII.  and  there  pab« 
jitbed.s  '.<  Syriac  and  Chaldee  Grainmar/'  1596,  4to, 
/vriricb  is  much  esteemed.  At  hid  return-  to  kis  native 
country,  -he  was  elected  patriarch  of  the  Maronites,  and 
soiteoduQed  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar.  He  died 
about  1«41.' 

GEORGE,  surnamed  the  Cappadocian,  was  made  bi- 

•bop  of  Alexandria  when  Atbanasius  was  driven  from  that 

isee  by  tlie  persecutions  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  about 

-the  year  355.     He  was  a  native  of  Epipfaama,  in  Cilicia» 

.where  bis  father  pursued  the  business  of  a  fuller.  >  Ftam. 

«tkis  obscure  situation  the  son  raised  himself,  it  is  said,  net 

I  Life  prefixed  to  Dr.  Douglas's  translation.— >Moreri.~Cbaufepie. 
<  Morefi.  «  . 
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by  die  most  honourable  means,  to  the  station  of  a  prelate 
in  the  chureby  and  his  mean  arts  and  depredations  On  th^ 
pnblic  purse  became  so  notorious,  that  he  was  obliged  to* 
fly  from  the  pursuit  of  justice,  and  contrived  to  take  «rith 
him  his  ill-gotten  wealth.  The  place  of  his  retre<ait  was 
Alexandria,  where  he  professed  great  zeal  for  the  Ariah 
isystem  of  theology,  and  acquired  considerable  influence 
with  his  disciples  in  that  city.  Here  he  formed  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  books,  which  the  emperor  Julian 
afterwards  made  the  foundation  of  the  noble  library  estab* 
Jished  by  him  in  the  temple  erected  in  honour  of  theem^ 
peror  Trajan,  but  which  was  burnt  by  the  connivance  of 
ike  emperor  Jovian.  When  Athanasius  was  driven  from 
Alexandria,  George  was  elected  bishop  by  the  prevailin|; 
party,  and  persecuted  the  catholics,  and  in  other  respects 
played  the  tyrant  with  such  unrelenting  cruelty  and  iiva- 
^iecy  that  at  length  the  people  rose  as  one  man,  al^d  ^x<- 
pelled^iim  the  city.  With  much  difficulty  he  regained  his 
authority^  which  he  held  till  the  year  362,  when  he  and 
two  other  persons  who  had  been  ministers  of  his  atro- 
cities, were  ignominiously  thragged  in  chains  to  the  publit 
prison^  and  murdered  by  the  populace.  Such  a  character 
searcely  merits  Iel  place  in  this  work,  if  it  were  not  neces*^ 
saiy  to  expose  the  ignorance  of  those  who  pretend  that  he 
ima  been  transformed  into  the  renowned  St.  George  of  Eng*- 
land,  the  patron  of  arms,  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  garter, 
a  calumny  which  has  been  amply  refuted  by  Pegge,  Mil« 
ner,  and  others.' 

GERARD  (Alexander),  an  ieminent  divine  of  the 
chorch  of  Scotland,  eldest  son  of  the  rev.  Gilbert  Gerard, 
jEniaister^f  Cbapel-Garioch,  in  Aberdeenshire^  was  bora 
thete  Feb.  M,  1728 ;  he  was  educated  partly  at  the  parish 
school  of  Foveran,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  gram-^ 
mar-school  at  Aberdeen,  after  his  father's  death.  He^e 
he  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  he  was  entered  a  sta*> 
'dent  in  Marischal-college  when  he  was  but  twelve  years 
of  age.  He  devoted  his  first  four  years  to  the  study  of 
Gi'eek,  Latin,  the  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  andivas 
^t  the  clo^e  of  the  course  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A* 
He  now  commenced  his  theological  studies,  which  he  pro^ 
aecuted  at  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh. 
Immediately  on  the  completion  of  his  twentieth  year,  in 

^  Mareri.— Gibbon's  History. 


^ 
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174S)  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  church  ^f  Scat*" 
land,  and  in  1750  was  chosen  assistant  to  Mr.  David  For« 
dyce,^  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Marischal  college  at 
Aherdeen,  and  in  two  years  afterwards,  upon  the  dec^  of 
the  professor,  Gerard  was  appointed  to  succeed  bkn. 
Here,  after  a^hort  time,  the  department  assigned  to  Mn 
Gerard  wsis  confined  to  moral  philosophy  and  logtc^  the 
duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  conscientious  and  un^ 
wearied  diligence,  and  with  equal  success  and  reputatioa. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  literary  society  at  Aberdeen,  con- 
sisting of  Drs.  Blackwell,  Gregory,  Keid,  Campbell, 
Beattie,  &c.  which  met  very  regularly  every  fortnight 
during  the  winter,  when  the  members  communicated  their 
4(entiments  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  received  mutual 
improvement  from  their  literary  discussions;  and  hence  ori- 
ginated those  well-known  works,  Reid^S  *^  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind ;"  Gregory's  "  Comparative  View;"  Gerard's 
.**  Essay  on  Genius ;"  Beattie's  **  Essay  on  Truth;"  aodCamp- 
bell's  "  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric."  In  1759  Mr.  Gerard  was 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland^'  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  Marischal  college,  and  abc^t  the  same  period,  he  took 
his  degree  of  D.  D.  He  continued  to  per£»rm  the  sevensil 
duties  attached  to  his  offices  till  1771,  when  he  retigoed 
the  professorship,  u^ether  with  the  church  living,  aad 
was  preferred  to  the  theological  chair  m  the  university  of 
Kiug's-college,  a  situation  which  he  held  till  his  death, 
which  happened  on  his  birth-day,  Feb.  22,  1795.  Dr. 
Gerard's  attainments  were  solid  rather  than  brilliant,  the 
eifect  of  close  and  almost  incessant  study,  and  a  fine  judg- 
juent.  He  had  improved  his  memory  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  could  in  little  more  than  ^n  hour  get  by  heart  a 
sermon  of  ordinary  length.  He  was  author  of  ^^  An  Essay 
on  Taste,"  which  was  published  in  175%  and  which  ob- 
tained for  him  the  prize  of  a  gold  medal,  from  the  society 
of  Edinburgh.  This  work  was  afterwards  much  enlarged, 
and  reprinted  in  1780.  His  *^  Dissertations  on  the. Genius 
and  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  published  in  1766,  are 
well  known  and  highly  appreciated ;  so  also  are  his  *^  Es- 
say on  Genius,"  and  his  sermons  in  2  volumes.  In  17'J9 
his  son  and  successor.  Dr.  Gilbert  Gerard,  gave  the  world 
a  posthumous  work  of  much  merit,  which  had  been,  left 
among  the  papers  of  his  father,  entitled  *^  The  Pastoral 
Care,"  which  made  a  part  of  his  theological  course  of  lec« 
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tares.     As  a  clergyman  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Geratd  was 
marked  with  prudence,  exemplary  manners,  ai^d  the  most 
ftonctual  and  diligent  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties  ; 
his  sermons  were  simple  and  plain,  adapted  to  the  common 
class  of  hearers,  but  so  accurate  as  to  secure  the  approba-f 
tion  of  the  ablest  judges.     As  a  professor  of  divinity,  bi» 
great  aim  was  not  to  impose  by  his  authority  upon  his 
pupils  any  favourite  system  of  opint<»ns ;  but  to  impress 
tfaem  with  a  sense  of  the  in^ortance  of  the  ministerial  of- 
fice ;  to  teach  them  the  proper  manner  of  discharging  aU 
ka.duties;  and  to  enable  tliem,  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures,  to  form  a  just  and  impartial  judgment  on  con- 
troverted subjects.     Possessing  large  stores  of  theological 
knowledge,    \xe  was  judicious  in  selecting  his  subjects^ 
happy  and  successful  in  his  manner  of  communicating  in- 
struction:    He  had  the  merit  of  introducing  a  new,  aiid  in 
many  respects  a  better  plan  of  theological  education,  than 
those  on  which  it  had  formerly  been  conducted.     Having 
a  constant  regard  to  whatefver  was  practically  useful,  rather 
than  to  unedifying  speculations,    be    enjoined  no  duty 
which  he  was  unwilling  to  exemplify  in  his  own  condueti^ 
In  domestic  life  he  was  amiable  and  exemplary;  in  his 
friendships  steady  and  disinterested,   and    in    bis  inter- 
course with  society,  hospitable,   benevolent,    and  unasr 
snming ;  uniting  to  the  decorum  of  the  Christian  pastor, 
the  good  breeding  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  cheerfulness^ 
kfl^bility,  and  ease  of  an  agreeable  companion,^ 
GERARD  (John).    See  GERHARD. 
GERARD  THOM,  or  rather  Gerahd  Tenque,  foundet 
fi€  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  was  born  either  in 
a  small  island  in  Provence,  or,  as  is  thought  more  probable, 
<  at  Amalff,     He  was  the  institut:or,    and  the  first  grand 
master  of  the  knights  hospitalers  of  Jerusalem,^  who  after- 
wards became  knights  of  Malta*     Some  Italian  merchants, 
while  Jerusalem  was  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  ob- 
tained permission  to  build  a  Benedictine  monastery  oppo- 
site to  the  holy  sepulchre  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims. 
In  1081,  an  abbot  of  that  monastery  founded  also  an  hos- 
pital, the  direction  of  which  he  gave  to  Gerard,  .who*  was 
dbtinguished  for  his  piety.     In   1 100  Gerard  took  a  reli- 
gious habit,  and  associated  with  others  under  a  particular 
vow  to  relieve  ail  Christians  in  distress,  besides  the  three 

^  Gleig's  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britamiica.. 
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discover  lively  wit,  great  strength  and  solidity  of  reasoiting^^ 
with  much  penetration  and  deep  learning.  He  wa3  cbosen 
by  the  French  clergy  to  publish  the  edition  of  "Rules"  n^ 
specting  the  Regulars,  with  M.  Hallier's  notes,  1665,  4tx>.^ 

GERBELIUS  (Nicolas),  an  eminent  German  lawyer^ 
was  a  native  of  Pforzeiin.  He  was  a  professor  of  law. a): 
Strasburg,  where  he  died  very  old,  Jan.  20,  ld6p...  He 
was  greatly  distinguished  and  respected  in  his  day.  Thuanu» 
calls  him,  ^' Virum  optimum,  &  pariter  doctrina  ac.  mo* 
rum  suavitate  excellentem.'*  His  principal  work  is  an  e^x^^ 
cellent  description  of  Greece,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Isagoge 
in  tabulam  GrsBcia^  Nicolai  Sophiani,"  Basil,  1550,  folio. 
There  are  besides  of  Gerbeiius,  1.  /^  Vita  Job.  .Cuspi* 
niani.'*  2.  ^*  De  . Anabaptistorum  prtu  &^',  progi:es£(u  ;^'  a 
curious  work*  He  publi^ihed  also  a  Nqw  Testainent,  ia 
1521,  4 to,  an  extremely  rare  edition,  printed  at  Ha* 
guenau.  * 

GER^ERON  (Gabriel),  a  famous  writer  jn  favour,  of 
Jansenism,  was  born  at  Saint. Calais,  in  the  French  pro--; 
vince  of  Maine,  in  1628,  and  was  first  of  the, oratory,  and 
then  became  a  Benedictine  in  the  congregation  of .  St. 
Maur,  in  1649.  He  there  taught  theology  for  some.year& 
with\:onsiderable  supcess,  but  being  too  free  in  hi.&opiniona 
in  favour  of  the  Jansenists,  was  ordered  to  be  arrested  by^ 
Louis  XIV.  in  1682,  at  the  abbey  of  Corbie.  He  cpntrived,. 
however,  to  escape  into  Holland,  but  the  air  of  that  couiitry. 
disagreeing  with  him,  he  changed  bis  situation  fpr  the  Lovyi 
Countries.  In  1703,  he  was  taken  into  ci^stody  by  the. 
bishop  of  Mechlin,  and  being  condemned  for  errors  oathe 
doctrine  of  grace,  suffered  imprisonment  at  Amiens,  and 
in  the  castle  of  Vincennes.  No  sufFerincrs  could  shake  his 
zeal  for  what  he  thought  the  truth,  an4  in  1710  he. was 
given  up  to  the  superiors  of  his  own  order,  whp  sent  him 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  where  he  died  in  1711..  ,He 
was  author  of  many  works  on  the  subjects  of  controversy 
then  agitated,  particularly  a  general  History  of  Jans^nism^ 
3  vols.  12mo,  Amsterdam,  1 703,  for  which  he' was  called 
a  violent  Jansenist.  His  other  principal  works  were«  edi- 
tions of  Marius  Mercator,  St.  Anselm,  and  Bajus;  the 
Apology  of  Rupert,  abbot  of  Tuy,  respecting  the  Eucha- 
rist, in  Latin,  Svo ;  ^*  Le  veritable  Penitent,  ou  Apologie 

1  :KicQroi],  vol.  XrV.^Moreri.'— Dupin. 

>  Freheri  Theatruia.'— Melchior  Adam  in  Titis  JurisconsuU.'^Saxii  Ononu 
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ftfe"*la  l*enitence,*'  I2mo,  against  P.  Hazarcl,  ajesui^; 
**  La  verity  Catholique  victorieuse, !  sur  la  Predestin^tioa 
et  la  Grace  efficase;'*  "  Traitfi  historique  sur  la  Grace;** 
**  Lettres  £L  M.  Bossuet,  Eveque  de  Meaux;"  "  La  con* 
fiance  CHr^tienne  f  "  Le  Chr6tien  d6sabus6  ;"  "  La  Regie 
des  Mceur^  contre  les  fausses  Maximes  de  UJVIorale.cor- 
rdmpu^i'*  12mo;  "La  Defense  de  I'EgUse  Ropainf;'^ 
and  ^*  Avis'  salutaires  de  la  Sainte  Vieirge  ^.ses  I)6vots  iii- 
discrets.'*  This  last  is  a  translation  of  the  "  JMqnifa  Sa^U"^. 
taria**  of  Adam  Windelfels,  a  German  lawyer.  Many  othew 
are  enumerated  by  Moreri. 

'He  is  said  to  have  been  impetuous  in..chai;acter  and^ 
stj^le,  but  his  virtues  were  also  great^  his  manners  seyere«  i 
and  his  piety  exemplary.     A  considerable  detail  9f  tt^e  Ufa 
of  Gerberon  is  given  in  the  literary  history  of  the  congre*^  . 
gation  of  St.  Maur,  published  in  1770,  4to.* 

GERBERTUS.    See  SJLVESTER II.     ,  .      ; 

GERBIER^  (Sir  BALTkASAR),  a  painter  in  miniatur^^  , 
was  born   at  Antwerp  in  1592,    ,  Jle  was.epaplojed  by  * 
Charles  I.' but  is  far  more  conspicuous  s^s  having. hefia  j^^r  , 
gaged,  in  conjunction  with  Ru})eqs,..tp.  negociate  a  tcfsa^  ; 
with  iS^^in  ;  and  for  having, been  for  a  tiip^,  British '^e^'«> 
detit  at  Brussels.  '  His  being  in  the  suit^ ,  of  BMpkingt^^ui^. , 
in  Sp4in  was  the  means  pf  this^'  elevation ;  for  ^ich  be  dof »  . 
tiot  appear  to  have  been  duly  q^alified•     Qe  was  ^me* 
vrhkt  acquainted  with  architecture,  and  was  en^ployed  by  . 
lord  Craven  to  give  designs  for  Hempst^d-ballj  which  has 
since  been  burnt.     Being  neglected  hy  the  cpiir^  hQ.  iu; 
1 648  appeared  as  an  author^  and  foupder .  of  an.  jicaidpiqy 
At  Bethnal -green ;  and  in  1649  published  .his  first  leqture   - 
On  geography.  ^  This  was  follovred  by  others^  and  by  vftrious 
pabfiphletS  respecting  quackish  schemes  and  projectpj  with, 
which  his  head  appears  to  have  been  full.     He  afterward^ 
went  to  Cayenne,  and  settled  with  bis  family  at  Suri^niam  ; 
where,  by  order  of  th^.  Dutch,  he  was  seized^  and  .seat 
back  to  Holland,  from  the  jealousy  of  that  government,  -^ 
which  regarded  hirb  since  his  naturalization  in  England  a&. . 
an  agent  of  the  king.     On  the  restoration  of  Charier  JI.  he 
returned  to  England,'  and  prepared  triumphal  archea  Sox 
his  honour.     Here  he  practised  various  means  of  living  far 
some  years,  with  no  great  respect  or  profit,  and  at  last 
died  in  1667,  having  passed  bisiatter  days  in  all  the  expe-  ' 
.  ■*.   - 

>  Moceri.-;— Diet  Hist* 

Vol.  XV.  E  e 
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dients  of  quackery.  Lord  Orford  hi^  b^towed  a  long, 
article  upon  sir  Balthasar,  but  bas  not  much  exalted  hid . 
merit  as  a  man  or  an  artist.  ^ 

GERBILLON  (John  Francis),  one  of  the  Jesuit  mis- . 
sionaries  in  China,  and  author  of  some  Historical  observa* 
tions  on  great  Tartary,  and  accounts  of  some  of  his  travels,  \ 
inserted  in  Du  Haiders  History  of  China,  was  born  in  ^ 65 4,  . 
became  a  Jesuit  in  1670,  was  sent  to  China  in  1685,  and 
arrived  at  P/ekin  in  168S.     He  obtained  the  highest  favour  ^ 
with  the  emperor,  for  whom  he  wrote  ^^  Elements  of  Geo- 
metry/' from  Euclid  and  Archimedes ;  and  a  practical  and 
speculative  geometry,  which  were  splendidly  published 
at  Pekin  in  the  Chinese  and  Tartarian  languages.    The 
emperor  permitted  him  to  preach,  and  to  appoint  preachers 
throughout  his  vast  dominions,  but  was  always  desirous  to 
have  him  about  his  person.     He  died  at  Pekin  in  n07^ 
superior  general  of  all  the  missions  in  China.     He  wrote 
an  account  of ,  his  journey  to  Siam,,  which  has  not  been 
published.'  , 

GERDIL  (Hyacinth  Sigismonb),  a  Roman  cardinaV  r 
and  a  metaphysician  of  very  considerable  talents,  was  born  ^7. 
at  Samoens,  in  one  of  the  northern  districts  of  the  Pied-.  ; 
xnontese  dominions,  in  1718.     He  was  first  instructed  by   . 
an  uncle,  Who  afterwards  placed  hi^in  th6  royal  college  .,, 
at  Anneci.    In  1732  he  entered  the  Barnabite  order^^  and   ' 
as  soon  aa  his  divinity  studies  were  finished,  removed  to 
Bologna,  where  he  so  recommended  himself  to 'Benedict 
XIV.  then  archbishop  of  that  city,  as  to  be  employed  by 
him  in  making  extracts,  translating  passages  and  collectings^ 
hints  for  the  treatise  on  canonization  which  that  ponlin^^^ 
published   some  years  afterwards.     In  1742  h^  became,, 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  convent  of  M acerata.  and  ijri  ^^ 
1747  published  at  Turin  his  best  metaphysical- worl^^  a  '^ 
"Treatise  on  the  Iriimortality  of  the  Soul,"  whicli  origi- 
nated in  this  expression  of  Lock^,  that  ^^  we  shall  never 
know  whether  God  has  not  'communicated  the  power  of 
thinking  to  matter.'*     Gerdil,  in  opposition  to  this  opinion, 
which  it  is  well  known  occasioned  the  charge  of  irreligion 
against  Locke,  maintains  that  ^^  the  .immateriality  of  the 
soul  can  be  demonstrated  from  the  tame  principles  by 
which  Locke  argues  the  existence  and  immateriality  of  the 
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S^prism'e  Being.^'  Thos^,  howeveif,  who  gave  father  Get*  ' 
dii credit  for  bis  success  in  this  arguio^^t,  werele$8  pleased- 
With  finding  that  in  bis  ne^t  work,  published  at  Turin 
in  1.748,  a  '<  Treatise  pn  the  n^^gre  and  origin  of  Ideas/* 
he  maintained  the  opinions  of  M^ebranche .  against  those 
of  Locke  ^  and  ibis  his  biographer  considers  as  a  retrograde 
step  in  tnetaphysics.  ^.  ^ ; 

The  reputation  of  tlie9e  two  works^  wbat^Yel*  may  now 
be  thought  of  them,  propured  him  the  professorship  of  phi<^ 
lo^bphy  in  the  univers^y  of  Turin  in  ], 7 50,  and  he  was     , 
also  appointed  a  fellow  of  the  royal  academy  which  was 
instituted  at  that  time.     Miioy  excellent  memoirs  from  bis 
pen  are  printed  in  the  first  five  volumes  of  its  transactions^ 
published,  in  1759.    In  1757  he  published  what  was  thought 
the  most  useful  of  all  his  works,  tbe/^  Introduction  t0!the 
Study  of  Religion,'*  against  the  infidel  writers  of  his  day; 
The  merit  of  this  work  induced  the  pope  Benedict  XIV.  to 
recommend  him  to  his  Sardinian  majesty,  to  be  tutor  to    *. 
the  prince  royal,  afterwards  the  late  (abdicated)  king  of 
Sardinia.     For  the  use  of  his  royal  pupil  he  wrote  ao  ex-» :  > 
cetlent  treatise  on  duels;    and  during  the  time  be  was 
employed  in  the  court  of  Turin,  published  three  works  in 
confutation  of  soide  paradoxes  of  as  many  eminent  f^rench  v 
writers,  Meloh,  Montesquieu,   and  Housseau.     He  con* 
Tuted  Melon  in  his  doctrine,    that  lus^ury  contributes  to 
the  prosperity  of  nations ;  Montesquieu,  in  bis  principle 
that  monarchic  governibents  can  subsist  without  virtue^ 
and  Rousseau,  in  the  whole  of  bis  system  of  education^ 
exhibited  in  the  Emile.     This  la^t  appears  to  be  the  best.    : 
Housseau  himself  acknowledged  that  it  was  the  only  hook    ; 
written  against  him  which  he  thought  worthy  of  being  tead  ' 
to  the  end,  a  compliment,  however,  as mudi  to  himself 
as  to  Gerdil,  and  containing  mpre  vanity  than  truth.    This 
work  was  translated  into  English,  and  published  at  London    ^ 
in  1764,  under  the  title  <^  Reflections  on  Education;  re* 
lative  both  to  theory  aud  practice/'  &c.  2  vols.  i2ma^     . 
Gerdil  afterwards  diminitibed  in  some  degree  his  general 
reputation  by  publishing,  a  work  on  the  pheoom^na  of  ca-  . 
pillary  tubes,  in,  which,  be  cornbated  the  doctrine  of  attrac* 
tioii.     On  this  occasion  the  late  celebrated  astronomer  La 
Larfde  said^  ^*  Gerdil  is  learned  in  many  other  branches  of 
i5€ience ;  and  his  reputation  may  safely  dispense  with  this 
work." 
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In  1777,  on  the  nomination  of  his  Sardinian  maje3tyf 
Gerdil  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  consequently  left  Turia 
for  Rome,  where,  however,  he  lived  in  a  state  of  compara-: 
tire  retirement,  and  is  said  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  political  conduct  of  the  court  of  Rome,  from  which  he 
foresaw  many  evils  to  the  church.     In  1801  he  warmly  op« 
posed  the  intended  negociations  with  the  French  consular 
government,  and  treated  Buonaparte's  proposal  for  a  con- 
cordate  as  an  impudent  hypocritical  farce,  and  therefore 
openly  dissented  from  it.     It  was  generally  reported  that 
he  told  the  late  pope,  Pius  VI.  that  "  by  the  signature  of 
the  concordate  he  had  signed  the  destruction  of  religion/* . 
which  in  one  sense  was  probably  true.     Gerdil  was  a  ca-^ 
tholic  of  the  old  school,  and  with  him  there  was  no  religion 
but  that  of  the  church,  and  no  power  but  that  of  the  court 
of  Rome.  These  predominant  sentiments  of  his  mind  are  not . 
tmfrequently  discoverable  in  his  works.     He  died  at  Rome» 
Aug.  17,  1802,  much  regretted  by  his  admirers,  by  his  col- 
leagues, and  by  the  public  at  large.     He  was  buried  by 
his  own  desire  in  the  plainest  manner,  in  th^  church  of . 
his  convent  of  St  Charles,  at  Cattinari.     The  year  after 
his^  death  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at 
Bologna,  in  6  vols.  4to.     They  are  written  in  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French.^ 

GEREE  (John),  an  English  divine  of  the  puritan  cast, 
was  bom  in  Yorkshire  in  1 600,  and  in  1 6 1 5  entered  as  a  ser- 
vitor of  Magdaleh-hall.  In  1621  be  took  his  degree  of 
M.  A.  a!id  being  ordained,  became  minister  of  Tewkes- 
bury, in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  was  afterwards  silenced 
by  bishop  Goodman  for  objecting  to  certain  ceremonies  of 
the  church.  In  1641  this  suspension  wa^  removed  by  one 
of  the  parliamentary  committees  which  to6k  upOn  them  to 
Xiew-^odel  the  church.  In  1645  he  became  by  the  same 
interest  minister  of  St.  Albans,  and  about  four  years  after- 
wards that  of  St.  Faith's,  under  St.  Paul's,  London.  Al- 
though a  puritan  in  matters  of  the  ceremonies  and  disci- 
pline, he  appears  soon  to  have  penetrated  into  the  designs 
of  the  reformers  of  his  age,  and  opposed  the  civil  war,  and 
especially  the  murder  of  the  king,  the  barbarity  of  which 
is  said  to  have  hastened  his  death.  He  died  at  his  house 
in  Ivy-lane,  Paternoster-row,  iu  February  1649.     Wood 
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gives  a  long  list  of  sermons  and  tracts  -published  by  this 
author,  agauist  the  baptists  and  independents ;  one  of  tbeiti 
is  entitled  ^^  An  exercise,  wherein  the  evil  of  Health-drink- 
ing is  by  clear  and  solid  arguments  convinced,*'  1648,  4to* 
Another,  more  useful  in  that  age,  was  his  ^^  AstrologO- 
Mastix  ;  or^  the  vanity  of  judicial  astrology,*'  1646.  He 
had  an  elder  brother,  Stephen,  also  a  puritan  divine,  wiio 
wrote  against  Dr.  Crisp,  in  the  Antinomian  controversy.  ^ 

GERHARD  (John),  an  eminent  German  Lutheran  di* 
vine,  was  born  at  Quedlinburgh,  in  Saxony,  Oct  17,  1582^ 
where  he  was  partly. educated,  but  in  1599,  was  sent  to 
Wittemberg,  and  studied  philosophy  and  divinity  under 
the  ablest  masters.     In  1601,  by  the  advice  of  R^auchbach, 
a  counsellor  and  vice-chancellor  of  Saxony  (for  his  father 
died  in  1598)  he  went  through  a  course  of  medical  studies, 
but  about  two  years  after,  recollecting  a  vow  he  had  made 
during  a  fit  of  sickness,  he  returned  again  to  divinity,  the 
study  of  which  he  farther  prosecuted  at  Jena^  to  which 
he  first  went  as  tutor  to  his  friend  Rauchbach's  son.     In 
1,603  he  took  his  master's  degree  here,  and  in  1604  re- 
moving with  his  pupil  to  Marpurg,  be  continued  his  theo«< 
logical  studies,  and  learned  Hebrew.     Jn  1605  he  returned 
to  Jena,  took  his  degree  in  philosophy,  and  having  been 
ordained,  was  appointed  by  John  Casimir,  duke  of  Saxony, 
to  a  church  in  Franconia,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  Casimirian  college  of  Cobourg. 
In  1616  by  consent  of  bis  liberalpatron,  he  accepted  the 
professorship  -jf  divinity  at  Jena,  and  continued  in  that  of* 
lice  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.     He  was  four  times 
chosen  rectbr  of  the  university,  and  encreased  his  reputa- 
tion by  a  vast  variety  of  publications  which  made  him 
known  to  all  the  literati  of  Europe,  many  of  whom,  both 
protestants  and  catholics,  bore  testimony  to  his  extensive 
learning,    piety,    and   usefulness,   both   as  a    divine  and 
teacher.     He  died  of  a  fever,  Aug.  17,  1637.     His  works, 
which  are  written  in  Latin  and  German,  consist  of  treatises 
on  various   theological  subjects,    critical  and  polemical; 
commentaries  on  various  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament; common-places,  &c.  &c.     One  only  of  these,  his 
**  Meditations,"  is  well  known  in  this  country,  having  gone 
through  many  editions,  and  having  also  been  translated 
into  fnost  European  languages  and  into  Greek.     He  left  a 
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numerous  family,   some  of  whom   became  distingolibcd 

fis  divines,  particularly  his  eldest  son;  John  Er}T£St,  ^hio 

^as  born  at  Jena  in  1621,  and  studied  at  Altdorf.     He  w^s 

appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Wittemberg  in  1646, 

and  in  1652  was  nominated  professor  of  history  at  Jena* 

Like  his  father  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  biblical  and 

'  theological  learning.     He  died  in  1C88.     Among  his  works 

fLte^  f^  Harmonia  Linguarum  Orientaliqm ;"  "  Disputatip- 

pum  theologicarum  l^asciculus;'*  ^^Pe  ELccltsias  Coptreie 

Prtu,  Progr^ssu,  et  Doctrina."     There  is  a  very  minme 

'  and  curious  history  of  this  family  in  the  worl^  from  which 

'  these  particulars  have  b^en  taken,  with  much  collateral  i$i- 

formfitioi^  respecting  tl^e  theological  writers  and  controver- 

flies  during  the  life  jof  the  elder  Gerhard. } 

GERLAG^  (StepH£:n},  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  born  at 
'  )Cnitlingen^  a  Village  in  Suabia,  Pec.  26,  154^«     l}e  laid 
ihe  fopndatipn  of  a  learned  education  at  Stutgard,  and  be- 
came distinguisl^ed  for  his  diligence  at  the  university  of 
TubingeD|  wh^re,  in  156jS,  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A. 
virith  great  applause,     Shprtly  after  this  he  withdrew  fiqm 
the  university  to  Eslingen  oh  account  of  the  plftgna,  99d 
there  ]be  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  pbito^p- 
phy  ia  1567,  and  in  1573  he  accoxnpanie4  D&vid  UiigmMl, 
who  was  sent  on  an  embassy  from  the  emperor  MaxiipiUaa 
*IL  to  the  Turkish  court.     He  continued  at  Constantinople 
about  five  years,  acquainting  himself  with  the  i^aoners  and 
.  ipeligion  of  the  Turks  and  Greeks,  c^ltivating  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  most  emii^ent  men  in  the  latter  eommunioo, 
and  collepting  m^ny  Greek  MSS.  which  lie  purchased  for 
Crusius.    Upon  his  return  to  Tubingen  be  was  Qiade  profes- 
sor, dean  of  the  church,  and  a  member  of  the  senatus  aqa- 
demicus,  but  engaged  in  t|ie  duties  or  his  prpjfession  with 
so  much  zeal  and  assiduity,  as  to  injure  his  health.     He 
died  Jan.  30,  1612.     He  was  author  of  various  controver- 
sial writings  against  Danes^u  and  Bu&eus  o^  the  subject  of 
tbe  divinity  of  Jesus  Chrisf;  two  volumes  of  ^VPi&puta- 
tiones  Theologies  de  prspcipqis  horum  temporum  coQtiso- 
versiis,"  Tubingen,  1610,  4to,  and  of  what  may  now  pro- 
bably be  (bought  the  most  important  of  his  works,  *^A 
Journal  (in  German)  of  the  embassy  to  the  Porte,"  pi^^ 
Jisbed  at  Francfort,  in  1674,  fol.V. 

,  t  -  '  ...' 
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"^  GERMANIC  CIS  (Cjesar),  son  of  Drasas  and  of  Antonia 
the  virtuons  niece  of  Augustus,  .inherited  the  excellent 
qualities  of  his  qiother.  Tifaierius,  who  was  hb  paternal 
tincle,  adopted  him,  and  he  was  gradually  raised  to  the 
consulship,  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Christian  sera.  When 
Augrostus  died,  he  was  in  Germany,  where  the  soldiers 
would  have  raised  him  to  the  empire,  had  he  not  declined 
it  He  recalled  the  rebellious  to  their  duty,  defeated  the 
Germans  under  Arminius,  and  retook  a  Roman  eagle  which 
the  Marsi  had  kept  from  the  defeat  of  Varus.  Being  re« 
called  to  Rome,  he  obtained  the  honours  of  a  triumph, 
and  was  appointed  commander  in  the  East,  whither  he  re- 
turned soon  after,  to  quell  the  enemies  of  Rome  in  that 
quarter.  He  was  there  so  successful,  that  he  defeated  the 
king  of  Arm)?nia,  and  placed  another  on  bis  throne.  'But 
the  splendor  of  his  victories  is  supposed  to  have  cost  him 
his  life ;  for  Tiberius  became  jealous  of  bim,  and  if  he  did 
not  actually  poison  him,  as  many  thought,  contrived  to 
wear  out  his  life  with  fatigue  and  vexation.  He  died  at 
Daphne  of  Antioch,  aged  34,  in  tjie  23th  j'ear  of  the 
Christian  sera.  His  widow,'  Agrippina,  by  whom  he  had 
nine  children,  feceived  liis  ashes  with  sincerit^%  as  well  as 
solemnity  of  grief,  in  which  all  Rome,  except  the  tyrant, 
^  deeply  partook.  One  of  his  sons  was  Caligula,  who  proved 
so  dr^idftiily  unworthy  of  his  excellent  father.  Gennani« 
cus  bad  oil  the  qualities  and  talents  which  could  conciliate 
universal  affection  and  esteem :  courage,  probity,  military 
skill,  pleasing  manners  in  society,  fidelity  in  friendship, 
and  evei^  abilities  for  literature,  eloquence,  and  compo- 
sition. Seme  specimens  of  his  Latin  poetry  are  still  ex- 
tant;  and  he  wrote  comedies  in  Greek,  and  a  version  of 
Aratiis.  In  the  midst  of  arms  he  cultivated  polite  studies. 
It  is  seldom  that  so  many  admirable  qualities  unite  in  a 
person  of  such  rank ;  and  it  must  have  been,  therefore. 
With  the  most  poignant  regret,  that  the  Romans  saw  him 
so  early  cut  off  by  the  dark  suspicions,  or  unfeeling  treat«* 
fnent,  of  Tiberius. 

His  **  Arati  Ptiaenomena,  Latinis  versibus  tradita,**  was 
published  at  Venice,  1488,  4to,  and  reprinted  by  Morel- 
lus  at  Paris,  1559,  4to.  Some  epigrams  attributed  toliim 
are  among  the  **  Poematia  Vetera,"  Paris,  1590,  l2iiiO|^ 
and  Cobouror,  1715,  1716,  8vo.* 

•» 
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GERMON,  or  GERMONIO  (Anastasxus),  anei©inent 
lawyer,  whose  writings  are  macb  valued  both  for  matter 
|ind  mannefy  was  born  at  Turin  in  1551,  of  a  noble  Pied- 
xnontese  family.  For  some  reasons^  not  explained,  his 
education  was  neglected  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  but  he  then  applied  with  great  diligence  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  after  taking  his  degrees  at  Turin, 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  canon-law.  This  was  so 
inuch  to  his  inclination,  that  he  continued  in  the  office^ 
although  promoted  to  be  archdeacon  of  Turin,  and  aposto- 
lical prothouotary.  As  archdeacon  he  accompanied  the 
archbishop  pf  Turin  to  Rotne,  and  acquired  the  esteem  of 
the  popes  Sixtus  V.  Urban  VII.  Gregory  XIV.  and  Cle- 
ment VJIL  By  the  la^t  he  was  employed  in  compiling 
part  of  the  Decretals,  with  notes  and  illustrations.  After 
other  honours  and  preferments  had  been  bestowed  on  him, 
he  was  made  archbishop  of  Tarantesia  in  Savoy.  He  died 
oh  an  embassy  at  the  court  of  Madrid  in  1627.  Besides 
his  notes  on  the  decretals,  and  other  smaller  pieces  on  the 
digest  and  code,  he  published  ^^  De  Sacrornm  immunitatv 
bus  lib.  tres,  &c."  kome,  1391,  folio.  "  Pomeridianoe' 
sessiones  in  quibus  Latinse  Linguse  dignitas  defenditur," 
Turin,  1580,  4to.  There  is  also  an  edition  of  bis  "  Opera 
Qmriia  ab  ipso  recognita,"  Rome,  1623,  fol.* 

GERIVION  (Baktholomew),  a  celebrated  Jesuit,  was 
born  at  Orleans  June  17,  1663,  and  entered  the  society  of 
Jesuits  in  1680.  Much  of  his  life  appears  to  have  passed 
in  controversy.  He  was  a  man  of  unquestionable  learning, 
atid  an  elegant  Latin  writer,  but  not  go  much  admired  as  a 
critic.  He  entered  thp  lists  of  controversy,  with  two  men 
of  great  abilities,  Mabillpn  and  Coustant,  in  consequence 
of  lather  Mabillon's  work  on  diplomas,  in  which  he  thought 
he  discovered  that  Mabillon  had  advanced  some  things  on 
the  authority  of  forgeries.  This  produced  Germon's  first 
work,  **  De  veteribus  regum  Francorum  Diplomatibus,  et 
arte  secerpendi  antiqua  diplomata  vera  i  falsis,"  Paris, 
1703,  12mo,  which  was  followed  by  two  other  treatises  op 
the  same  subject.  Mabillon  answered  ii\  his  **  Supple- 
rnent  a  la  Dipiomatique,"  1704,  but  without  nanaing  Ger- 
mon ;  and  the  controversy  employed  other  pens,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  ended  at  last  in  favour  of  Mabillon.  Germon  . 
afterwards  eng<)ged  in  the  disputes  on  grace,  &c.  and  is  ' 
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thoogbt  ta  have  been  ^e  author  of  a  "  Traite  Theolbgique 
«ur  les  101  propositions  enoncees  daas  le  bulle  Unigeni- 
tu{s^"  2  vols.  4to,  published  by  the  cardinal.de  Biss'y/as 
his  own.  One  of  his  most  curious  publications  appears  to 
be  ^^  De  Veteribiis  Hasreticis  Ecclesiasticorum  codicum 
corruptoribos,"  Paris^  1713,  8vo^  In  this  he  takes  a  view 
of  the  many  forgeries,  interpolations,  &c.  that  have  oc* 
cUrred,  either  in  editions  of  the  bible,  or  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  divines.  Germon  died  Oct.  2,  1718,  at 
Orleans,  whither  he  had  gone  to  pay  a  visit.  ^ 

GERSON  (John),  by  3ome  called  Charlier,  an  illus- 
trious Frenchman,  and*  usually  styled  ^^  Doctor  Christianis- 
simus,^'  was  born  in  1363  at  Gerson  in  France.  He  was 
educated  at  Paris,  after  which  he  studied  divinity  for  ten 
years  under  Peter  D'Ailly  and  Giles  Deschamps,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  in  1392.  Three  years  after  he 
became  canon  aud  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Paris ;  and, 
when  John  Petit  bad  the  baseness  to  justify  the  murder  of 
Louis  duke  of  Orleans,  which  was  committed  in  1408  by 
<^et  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Gerson  cauised  the  doc- 
trine of  this  tyrannicide  to  be  censured  by  the  doctors  and 
bishops  of  Parisi  His  zeal  shone  forth  no  less  illustriously 
at  the  council  of  Constance,  at  which  he  assisted  as  am- 
bassador from  France,  and  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  many  speeches,  and  by  one,  particularly,  in  which  he 
enforced  the  superiority  of  the  council  over  the  pope.  He 
caused  also  the  doctrine  of  the  above  John  Petit  to  be  con- 
demned at  this  council.  Not  venturing  to  return  to  Paris, 
where  the  duke  of  Burgundy  would  have  persecuted  him, 
he  retired  into  Germany,  and  afterwards  got  into  a  con* 
vent  at  Lyons,  of  which  his  brother  was  prior;  and  here  he 
/died  in  1429.  A  collection  of  his  writings  have  been  pub* 
lished  several  times;  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  1706, 
tinder  the  care  of  Du  Pin,  in  five  vols,  folio.  In  this  edi- 
ttion  there  is  a  "  Geraoniana,^"  which  is  represented  aa 
being  curious.  Thuanus  has  spoken  highly  of  Gerson  ii^ 
the  first  book  of  his  history.  Hoffman,  in  his  Lexicon^, 
calls  him,  *'  saeculi  sui  oraculum  ;**  and  Cave,  in  his  ^'  His- 
toria  Literaria,''  says,  that  no  man  can  be  very  conversant 
in  his  woxk^f  sine  insigni  Jructti,  "  without  very  great 
benefit.*'  Some  have  attributed  to  him  the  famous  book  of 
^*  the  Imitation  of  Christ;'*  but  for  this  there  seemy  rib 
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sufficient  foundation.  It  is  not  in  any  edition  of  G^rson*8 
works ;  but  its  being  attributed  to  Gersoii,  says  Dr.  Ctarke, 
has  led  the  friends  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  to  doubt  whether 
such  a  man  as  Gerson  ever  existed.  The  Gerson,  howeter^ 
to  whom  that  work  was  attributed,  is  not  the  above  John 
Gerson,  but  another,  the  abbot  of  Verceil,  who  lived  in 
the  twelfth  century.  * 

GLRVAISE  (Nicholas),  a  French  missionary,  wa*  a 
native  of  Paris,  and  the  son  of  M.  Gervaise,  physician  to 
M.  Fouquet,  superintendant  of  the  finances.  He  had  not 
arrired  at  his  twentieth  year,  when  he  embarked  with  some 
ecclesiastics,  who  were  going  as '  missionaries  to  the  king- 
dom of  Siam.  Here  he  remained  four  years,  made  him- 
self master  of  the  language,  conversed  with  the  learned, 
and,  at  his  return,  published  *^  Hist,  naturelle  et  politique 
du  Royaume  de  Siaiii,*'  1688,  4to,  and  **  Description  his- 
torique  du  Royaume  de  Macagar,"  12mo;  two  very  curi- 
ous works.  He  was  afterwards  curate  of  Vannes  in  Bret-% 
tany,  then  provost  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours. 
His  new  dignity  induced  him  to  write  a  life  of  St.  Martin, 
4to,  \Vhich  was  criticised  by  Dom.  Stephen  Badier,  a  Be- 
nedictine; and,  sixteen  years  after,  he  prii>ted  ^^  Hist,  de 
Bo^ce'^  at  Paris^  Being  consecrated  bishop  of  Horren, 
some  time  after,  at  Rome^  he  'embarked  for  the  place  of 
bis  mission ;  but  the  Caribbees  murdered  him  and  all  im 
clergy  oh  their  arrival,  November  20,  1729.  He  wrote 
several  other  books,  'but  erf  less  consequence  than  those 
libove  mentioned.^     .      .         ' 

GERVAISE  (AtMAND  Francis),  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing^ having  studied  ethics  with  success,  entered  amon^  the 
bsre^fooled  Cartnelites ;.  but,  not  finding  this  reform  suf- 
ficiently austere  to  satisfy  his  excessive  zeal,  he  took  the 
^btt  of  la  Trappe  1695,  and  insinuated  himself  so  much 
into  the  favour  of  the  celebrated  abb6  de  llanc6,  as  to  %e 
appointed  abbot  of  la  Trappe  on  the  death  of  Dom.  Zb- 
zime  .1696*  The  abb6,  however,  soon  repented  of  his 
'  6hoiee;  for  the  new  abbot  began  immediately  to  raise  ani- 
mosities, and  foment  divisions  among  the  monks,  endea- 
vouring to  set  them,  against  de  Ranc6,  and  to  undo  all  that 
this  refortner  had  done  ;  but  the  abb6  engaged  him'artfuHy 
to  resign,  >and  got  his  resignation  approved  by  the  king. 

'  Dnpin,— Moreri  in  Charlier.— Blount's  Censura.— Cave>  vol.  U.— Fabric.. 
Bib),  Ut  Med.  yoL  ill,  4to.  '  M<ireri,— Diet  Htst. 
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Carvaxse,  findiog  himself  deprived  of  bis  abbey^  left  li^ 
TrAppCf  wd  drew  up  a  long  ^\  Apology."     He  frequently 
^(cbaaged  his  place  of  abode  afterwards,  always  living,  how- 
^fiV^Tj  iLCCording  to  the  rules  of  laTrappe ;  but,  *when  the 
first  volume  of  his  "  Hist,  generale  de  Ciieaux,"  4to,  ap- 
peared^  the  Bernar dines,  who  were  violently. attacked  in 
.that  work,  obtained  an  order  from  the  couH  again9t  him, 
.and  he  was  arrested  at  Paris,  conducted  ib  the  abbey  of 
ISFotre-Dame  de  Reclus,  where  he  was  confined,,  and  dtfid 
therein  1755.     Besides  his  '^Apology,'*  and  hi^- ff jHiA. 
de  la  reforme  dp  Citeaux,"  v^hich  is  very  scarce,,  be  left 
*VLa  Vie  de  St.  Cyprien,"  with  dissertations,  4to;^^La 
Vie    d'Abailard  et   d'Heloise,"    2   vols,     12mo;    "  Let- 
Ues  d'A.bailard  a  H^l^^ise,"  2  vols.  12mo.     This  is  a  very 
»j^araphrastical   translatiop.      "Hist,   de    TAbbfi    Suger,'* 
3^>ois.  12mo;  "  La  Vie  de  St.  Iren^e,"  2  vols.  J2mo;  "  l4a 
.yie  de  Rufin,"  2  vols.   12mo;  "  La  Vie  de  l'Ap6tre  St. 
,Panl,"  3  vols.   12mo;  "  La  Vie  de  St.  Paulin,".  with  dis- 
^rt^tions,  41:o;  two  Letters  on  the  Anglican  Ordinations, 
«gaiQst  P.  Courayer;  '*  Hist,  de  TAbbe  Joachim,"  2  vols. 
4i2mo  j  *VLa  Vie  de  St.  Epipbane,"  4to,  &c.     He  also  left 
in  MS.  **Traite  des. devoirs  des  Eveques ;"  au  abridge- 
ment of  M*  de  Fleury's  Ecclesiastical  History ;  aiul  other 
-pieceSi    '.This  author'iS  disposition  may  be  discovered  in  all 
.bis, works;  violent,  fickle,  and  inconstant.     In  generaU.be 
-follows  and   copies  good , books  and  memoirs^  but  spoils 
.theiii  by  additions  and  reBections  .of  .his.  own,  which  are 
frequently   ill  placed,  and  by  no   means  judicious.     His 
criticism  is  often  fftulty,  and  iiis  tbepiogf  not  'Always  just.^ 
^  GPKVASE  (of  Tilbury),  an  hi^itoriiy)  of  the  thiite<9nth 
century,  wa§  a  ivj^tive  ©f  Tilbury,  in  Essex,  and  nephew  to 
asking  Henry  lU  .  Through  the  interest  of  Otbo  IV<  be  was 
made  marshal  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries.     Hq  wrote  a  com* 
roentary  on  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  British  Hiistoj'y,  and 
also  a  tripartite  History  of  England.    .  His  odier  works-iSfBey 
"  A  History  of  the  Holy  Land;"  "  Origines  Burgutidio- 
num  ;!*!  **  Mirabilia  Orbis  ;"  and  a  chronicle,  entitled  '*  De 
Otiis  irpperialibus,''  lib.  UL  9f  which  there  is  a  MS;,  in 
Bene't-college,  Cambridge.     The  compilation  of  tb©  ex- 
chequer   book,    entitled    '*  Liber   Niger.  Scaccarii,''.  ^i-as 
fiscribed  to  him  ;  but  Mr.  Madox,  who  published. a  correct 
pdition  of  it,  gives  it  to  Richard  Nelson,  bishop  of  London. 

"I  - 
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^There  are  two  MS  copies  of  it,  the  one  in  the  Excbeqiier, 
which^  according  to  Strype,  archbishop  Parker  presented' 
to  that  collection  ;  the  other  is  in  Caius  college,  Cam- 
bridge, which  the  same  author  thinks  might  have  been  the 
original  whence  the  archbishop's  copy  was '  transcribed. 
Bale  and  Pitts  differ  much  in  their  accounts  of  his  works.^ 
GERVAS  of  Canterbury,  another  historian  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  Christ's 
church  in  that  city,  and  wn>te  a  chronicle  of  the  kings  of 
England  from  the  year  1 122  to  1200,  and  a  history  of  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  from  St  Augustine  to  arch- 
bishop Hubert,  who  died  in  1205'.  These  are  his  princi- 
pal works,  and  are  published  in  Twisden*s  **  Hist.  Angli- 
can. Script.  X."  A  strict  attention  to  chronology  in  the 
disposition  of  his  materials,  is  one  of  the  chief  excellencies 
of  this  historian.  Nicolson  seems  to  think  that  there  was 
a  more  complete  copy  of  his  chronicle  in  Leland's  time, 
beginning  with  the  coming  in  of  the  Trojans.* 

GESNER  (Conrad),  an  eminent  scholar,  philosopher, 
and  naturalist,  and  called  the  Pliny  of  Germany,  was  the 
soil  of  Vasa  Gesner,  and  Barbara  Friccius,  and  born  at 
Zurich  in  Switzerland  in  1516,  where  he  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.     His  pro- 
ficiency was  such  as  to  give  every  hope  of  his  beconvng  ah 
accomplished  scholar,  but  the  poverty  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  Worker  in  hides,  and  perhaps  wanted  his  son*s  assist- 
ance in  bis  trade,  threatened  a  total  interruption  to  his  stu- 
dies, when  John  James  Ammian^  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Zurich,  took  him  to  bis  house,  and  offered  to  defray  the 
expence  of  his  education.     Gesoer  accordingly  continued 
three  years  with  Ammian,  and  applied  to  his  studies  with 
the  utmost  diligence,     in  his  fifteenth  year  his  ftither  was 
grilled  in  the  civil  wars  of  Switzerland,  and  his  mother  was 
no  longer  able  to  maintain  him;  and,  added  to  these  mis« 
fortunes,  he  fell  into  a  dropsical  disorder.     On  his  reco- 
very^ finding  himself  destitute  of  friends,  he  determined, 
young  as  he  was,  to  travel,  in  hopes  of  beihg  able  to  pro- 
vide a  subsistence  by  his  talents  in  some  foreign  country. 
With  this  view  he  first  went  to  Strasburgb, '  where  he  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  Wolfgang  Fabricius  Capito,  the 
learned  Lutheran  reformer,  with  whom  be  resumed  the   ' 

'  Tanner's  Bihl.  Brit.— Nicolson's  Hist.  Library. 
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study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  of  which  he  hiid  acquired 
some  knowledge  when  at  Zurich.     After  some  mopths' 
stay  here  he  returned  to  Switzerland,  and  the  public  tran- 
quillity being  restored,,  he  procured  a  pension  from  the  - 
academy  of  Zurich, . which < enabled  him  to  make  the  tour  ' 
of  France.     He  passed  a  year  at  Boui^ges,  applying  to  ^ 
Greek  and  Latin  with  great  attention ;  and  fitiding.bis  pea- 
sion  too  scanty  td  maintain  him,  Impfov^d  his  finances  in  ^ 
some 'degree  by  teaching  schooL    Next  year,  he  went  to  ' 
Paris,  but.  is  s^id  to  have  made  very  little  pfogrc^ss  in.  study  ' 
while  there,  and  returned  to  8trad:>urgh  in  hopes  of  pro-  • 
curing  some  employment  from  the  friends  he  had  made, 
but  was^  v(8ry  soon  recalled  by  the  uuiiversity  of  Zurich,  • 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  reputable  school.     Here  he 
might  have  maintained  himself  in  the  comfortable  pursuit 
of  his  studies,  had  he  not  married,  a  step  which,  althoi^  * 
he  ha/i  afterwards  no  reason  to  repent  of  bis  choice,  in  his 
present  circumstances  was  highly  injudicious,  and  involved  ' 
him  in  many  difficulties. 

)yis  original  destination  was  the  church,  but  having  from 
hi&  infancy  a  great  inclination  to  physic,  he  hour  resolved 
to  i^pply  to.  that  study  as  a  means  of  livelihood.'    After  a 
suitable  course  of  reading,    he  resigned  hisBohboly  and 
went  to  Basil,  his  pension  being  still  continued,  anden^'- 
tered  oi\  a  regular  course  of  medical  instructions.     From  4 
desire  to  be  able  to  read  the  Greek  physicians,  he  conti- 
tinned  to  improve  himself  in  that  language,  and  was  s6 
well  known  for  his  critical  s^ilLin  it^  that  he  was  promoted, 
in  about  a  year,  to  be  Greek  professor  at  Lausanne,  where 
sin  ui^iversi^y  had  been  just  founded  by  thei  senate  of  Bertie; 
The  advantages  of  this  professorship  not  only  enabled,  him  ' 
to  maintain  ^is  iamily,  but  to  proceed  in  his  me<Mcal  stu- 
dies and  botanical  pursuits^  which  ended  -at  last  ill   his 
taking  a  doctof^n  degree  at  Basil.    He  then  Returned  to 
Zurich,  aci,d  enterjsd  upon  practice,  and  in  a  short  time 
was  made,  profesjior  of  philosophy,  a  charge  which  he  filled^ 
with  great  reputation  for  twenty^ four  years,  at  the  end. of 
which  be  fell  a  victim  to  the  more  immediate  duties  of  his 
profession,  having,  caught  the  plague,  of  whicfaThe  died 
Dec.  13,  I565i  when  only jo  his  forty^nifith  yeair.     When 
he  found  his  end  approaching,  he  requested  to  be  carried 
into  his  museum,  where  he  expired  amid  the  monuments 
of  his  labours.     His  piety  and  benevolence  were  no  less, 
eminent  than  his  talents,  which  were  great  and  universal 
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He  wrote,  with  much  stbility,  on  grammar,  botany,  pbacfj^ 
macy,  medicine,  natural  philosophy,  and  history  ;  but  his 
feme  now  rests  chiefly  on  the  following  works :  h^^Biblio- 
theea  universalis,"  or  a  catalogue  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  He^' 
bnew'bookt,  printed  at  Zurich,  1545,  in  one  volume  foIio>  ^ 
with  criticisms,  and  often  ftpecimen's  of  each.    Of  this  there 
havi^.been  various  abridgments  and   continuations.    The  ^' 
edition  of  1583  by  Frisius,  is  usually  reckoned  the  best.  ' 
Gesnef^fl  *f  Pandectarum,  sive  partitionum  urtiversalium,'*  ' 
shoidd  also  be  added  as  a  second  volume  to  his  ^Bllblio^ 
tbecai*'     It  was  printed  in  1548.  '  2.  "  Historise  Anfma-   '■ 
liuiti,*'  comprised  in  five'  books,  making  three  folic*  vols, 
with  numemo^  wooden  cuts.    The  first  was  pubfisbed  at 
Ziiriehin  1551,  chelastin  158^7,  ^fter  the  decease  of  th^ 
Ikutbor.     There  is  also  an  edition  in  German.     This  vast 
compiltttion,  o«intatning  a  critical  revisal  bf  aH  that  had   ' 
been  done  before  him  in  zo6logy — the  work  of  a  physician, "] 
who  raised'  and  maintained  himself  by  his  practice,  atid  * 
who  was  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  a  most  active  and  useful  "* 
life-^might  be  supposed  the  labour  of  a  recluse,  shut  up 
focan  age  inhis  study^  and  never  diverted  from  hts  obj^C   ; 
by. any  other  cares.     Although  it  dbes  not  exten'd  to  irf-'  ' 
sects,  or  shells,  >  his  observations  respecting  the  former '' 
make  apart  of  thi;  work  of  MoufTet,  entitled^^  Insectofiiin 
«ive  MinimoriMn  Animaliuni  TKeatrum,**  published  at  Lort^  " 
don  in   1634,  the    earliest    book  on  entomology.    Th&  ^ 
^^  Icones  Animaliura/'  with  their  nomenclature,    form  a 
separate  pnbhcation  from  the  above,    consisting   of  the 
wooden  cuts  and  napaes  only.     3.  '<  AquatiKum  Animan-' 
tium  Enumeratio  juxta  Plinium/^  a  little  8va,  printed  at 
Zurich  in  1556.     4.  "  De  Lacte,**  treating  of  milk  atfd  its; ' 
preparations,  from  various  authors,  Zurich,  i54i,in'8vo. 
^.  **  De  Secretis  Remediis  Thesaurus ;"  a  Pbarttfacopceia,  ' * 
which  has  gone  through  a  number  of  editions  in  various^  " 
languages.     6.  <'  De  raris  et  admirandis  herbis,  quas  sive    ^ 
quod  noctu  luceant^  sive  alias  ob  causas,  LutiarisB  hbmi« 
nantur,"  with  wooden  cuts,   Zurich,  li555,  in  4to,  acconf- 
panied  with  a  description  of  the  celebrated  mount  Pilat,; 
or  Mons   Fractus,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Alps^ 
which  Gesner  visited  in  1555.     7.  "  De  6mni  rerum  Fos- 
siiium  genere,  Zurich,  1565,  8vo.     Also  ^^  De  rerum  Fos-   . 
siUum,  Lapidum  et  Gemmarum  maxime  figuris*.**    The! - 

•  Wheh  at  Basil,  as  a  necessary  sup-     of  several  6ree]|  wor^s  from  PhaTori^  ^' 
p]y*for  his  pock«t,  he  made  an  extract     uus*ii   LtxicoD,    which  be  said   to  si 
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botanical  redi^rks  relative  to  th^  scientific  atrai^t6eBt<rf> 
plants,    on  wliich  the  superemi^^nt  merits  of  ,tbi9~  great 
man  ace  founded,,  are  chiefly  to  be  gathered  frpm  bi&  let-  '■ 
ters,    which  were  published  after  bis  death.-    From  tbe 
number  qf  wooden  cuts,  aod  of  dj^awings,  wbicb  beihAd  ' 
prepared,  it  is  probable  he  meditated  a  general  '^History  , 
of  Plants,^  the  future  arrangement,  of  which  frequently 
occqpied  bis  thoughts^' and  prompted  many  of*  these  let* 
ters.     Gesnef^s  wife  survived  him,  and  notwithstanding  .. 
the  dangerous  nature  of  his  disease,  wbioh  .wa»  tccoiii- ' 
panied  with  a  pestilential  carbuncle^  she  did  not  desert 
bis,  deatb-bed,    for  he  expired  in  her  armtfo      He  left  < 
no  offspring,  but,  at  bia  death  .there  remained  ^aliye  of 
Andrew  Gesner,  his  father's  brother,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  descendant's,   in  children,  grand-childten,  and  > 
great  grand- children.    From  the  latter  are  descended  •the  . 
modem  family  of  Gesners^.  some  of  whom  we  ar#  abont  . 
to  notice,     tiis  remains  were  honourably  Uitarred  the  di^/ 
after  his  decea&e,  in  the  cloister  of  the  great  church  at  Zu^* 
rich,  near  those  of  bis  intimate  friepd,  Frysius,  who  died  . 
the  preceding  year.    Abundance  of  Latin,  and  some  Greek 
▼erses,  .were  composed  to  his  honour,  and  bis  life,  written  . 
by  hiscpifin^ryman  Jqsias  Simler,  was  published  in  the  en« 
suing  yeaj.   .  Hal,iei[  mentions  Gesner  as  probably  the  first 
person  who,  b^^ng  short-sighted,  found  the  advantage  of  . 
concave  glasses. 

pr.  Pulteney's  account  of  tbe  fate  of  Gesner's  excellent 
figures,  forms,  as  he  justly  objserves,  a  mortifying  ajiiec*  \ 

dote  in,  tb^Jiterary  history  of  the  science  of  botany.     Of  . 
the  A5po  figures. left  by  Gesner,  prepared  for  bis  ^^  History, 
of  Plants,^'   at  his  death,  a  large  share  passed  into  the  ^ 
**  Epitome  Matthioli,'*  published  by  Camerarius  in  L5dd, 
which  contained  in  the  whole  1008  figures;  and  in  the 
same  year,  as  also  in  a  second  edition  in  1590,  they  em*. . 
bellished  an  abridged  translation  of  Matthiolus,  .printed 
uoderthe  name  of  the  ^^  German^  Herbal/'     In  1609  the 
same^blocl^s  were  used  by  Uffenbach  for  the  Herbal  of  . 

booktelier,  to  insert  th^m  into  a  new  lion  a  part  only  of  these  additions,  ia- 
cdtiioto  of  A  Lexiicon  compiled  by  dif-  tending  to  insert  the  r^st  only  by  de- 
ferent hands,  which  was  pablished  grees,  in  the  •ubseqoeot  editiont  of 
vader  the  title  of  **  Lexicon  Greco-  the  book.  Dying  before  h«  ^could  ac- 
XAtinttm,"  Basil,  1537,  folio,  and  complish  th if  trick,  Gesner  was  applied 
UiittaUy  placed  in  tbe  catalogae  of  Oes-  to  in  all  the  new  reprints ;  the  last  in 
iier*f  works.  The  bookseller,  however,  which  he  had  a  band  was  that  of  15S0, 
nitkinoahattnoiDg,  placed ia this  edi*-  folio. 
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Castor  DaranteS)  printed  at  Fmncfort  This  ptibiicatiotf^ 
however^  comprehends  only  948  of  these  icons,  nearly 
100  being  introduced  of  rery  inferior  merit.  Aftei^  this 
period,  Camerarius  the  younger  being  dead,  these  blocks 
were  pisrchased  by  Goerlin,  a  bookseller  of  Ulm,  and  next 
served  for  the  ^*  Parnassus  medicinaiis  illu^tratiis^'  of  Be- 
cker, printed  in  that  city  in  1663.  In  1678  they  were 
takttn  into  a  German  herbal  by  Bernard  Verzacha ;  aqd- 
such  .was  the  excellence  of  the  materials  and  workmanship 
of  these  blocks,  that  they  were  exhibited  a  sixth  time  in 
the  ^'Tbeatrum  BotsQiicum'*  of  Z winger,  Basil,  1696, 
and  finally  in  a  new  edition  of  the  same  work,  so  late  as 
1744.  Thus  did  the  genius  and  labours  of  Gesner  add 
dignity  and  ortKiment  to  the  works  of  other  men,  and  even 
of  aome  whose  enmity  be  had  experienced  during  his  life- 
line. Besides  the  above  mentioned,  Gesner  left  five  vo- 
lumes, consisting  entirely  of  figures,  which,  after  various 
vioissitades,  biscame  the  property  of  Trew,  of  Norimberg, 
who  gratified  the  public,  by  the  pen  of  Dr.  Schmiedel> 
with  an  ample  specimen,  published  in  1753. ' 

GESNER  (John),  a  canon  of  Zurich,  and  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  in  that  uuiversity, 
probably  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  Conrad,  was  born 
in  1709.  He  studied  at  Leyden  and  Basle  with  Haller, 
and  maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  him  during 
the  life  of  that  distinguished  man.  Their  taste  for  botany 
was  the  same,  and  their  character^  similar.  His  letters 
make  an  interesting  part  of  the  '<  Epistolse  ad  Hallerum," 
and  abound  with  solid  and  curious  botanical  criticism  and 
information.  He  paid  much  attention  to  the  cryptogamic 
class,  and  other  difficult  branches  of  the  science,  as  well 
as  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants.  He  survived 
bis  learned  friend  twelve  years,  dying  in  1790,  at  the  age 
of  erghty^one. 

TSu  author  published  two  physiological  dissiertations  oa 
plants  in  1740  and  1741,  reprinted  at  Leyden  in  1743, 
along  with  Linnseus's  ^*  Oratio  de  peregripatione  intra  pa- 
tri^m.^'  In  these  he^  treats  of  the  life  Und  structure  of 
vegetables,  their  propagation,  sexes,  elastic  motion  of 
some  of  their  stamens,  and  their  methodical  classification^ 
He  reviews  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Leeuwen- 

1  Life  by  Siobler.— NiceroHj  vol.  XVII.— Rees's  CydofMBdia.—- Pulteney's 
(kcichet. — HalLsr  Bibl.  Botan. — Clement  Bibk  Curieuse.-<^3iii  Oaomast. 
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hoeck|  Malpighiy  Grew,  Hales^  &c.  announces  the  tb^ii 
hovel  system  of  Linnsbus,  wlxoip,  with  a  kiod  of  pro-^ 
phetic  spirit,  be  calls  ^^  a  man  destined  ta  reform  all 
natural  history/^  Yet  with  all  their  knowledge,  Gesner 
and  Haller  were  imposed  on  by  one  of  the  grossest:  decep->' 
tions.  A  person  presented  him  with  a  common  mea-* 
dow  Crowfoot,  on  some  branches  of  which  were  stuck 
flowers  of  the  common  daisy.  He  immediately  published^ 
in  1753,  a  learned  dissertation  on  vegetable  monsters,  en-i* 
titled  ^^  de  Ranunculo  bellidifloro,'^  in  which  he  exhibits  a 
figure  of  this  strange  anomaly  ;  and  the  mistake  remained 
undetected  till  sir  Joseph  Banks  obtained  the  original  spe* 
cimen  after  Gesner^s  death.  On  its  being  softened  with^ 
boiling  water,  in  the  presence  of  the  president  of  the  Lia^ 
nasan  society,  and  several  other  botanists,  the;  stem  of  the 
ranunculus  came  out  of  the  base  of  the  daisy,  as  from  a 
sheath  ;  and  indeed  the  different  pubescence  of  each  wa» 
very  distinguishable  before  their  separation^  A  history  of 
the  whole  is  given  by  Mr.  Konig,  in  his  Annals  c^  Botany^ 
%  i.  368,  with  a  plate  drawn  for  sir  Joseph  Banks  by  Mr. 
BaUer^  and  signed  by  all  the  witnesses. 

Gesner  published  at  different  times  eleven: dissertations 
in  quarto,  from  ll59  to  1773,  under  the,  geaeral  tkle  of 
**  Phytographia  Sacra,'*  and  meditated  a  very  extensive 
work  on  the  characters  of  plants,  for  which  be  had  pre- 
pared a  considerable  number  of  exquisitely  engraved^ 
though  too  much  crowded,  plates^  some  of*  which  are  in 
Dr.  Smithes  possession ';  but  this  publication  never  took 
place.  He  wrote  also  on  extraneous  fossils,  and  composed 
an  index  to  Weinmatin's  ^^  Phytographia,"  printed  lit  1787 
in  8vo.  A  catalogue  of  his  library  for  sale  was  publbbed 
in  1798,  by  which  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the: best 
collections  of  botanical  books  ever  offered  to  the  public.^^ 

GESNER  (John  Matthew),  a  profound  scholar  and 
acute  critic^  was  born  at  a  village  near  Nevrburg^  in  Ger • 
many^  in  1601.  He  was  also  of  the  family  of  Conrad  Ges^ 
ner.  He  lost  his  father  at  a  very  early  age;  but,  by  thc^ 
kindness  of  a  fatherrin-law^  he  w^s  enabled  to  fojlow  .the 
bent  of  his  natural  inclination  for  learniog,  aiid  studied  fot 
eight  years  under  Nicolas  Keelerus,  at  Anspachb  In  con^: 
sequence  of  the  recommendation  of  Biiddeus,  he  was  ap-* 
pointed  to  superintend  the  public  school  of  Weihheiin,  in 

'  ReesV  Cyclopedia. 
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which  character  he  remained  eleven  years,  ttom  Weiti- 
h^lol  he  v<ras  removed  to  a  situation  equally  honourable, 
ind  rtiore  herative,  at  Anspach  ;  whence,  afteir  some  other 
changesof  no  great  importance  in  his  situation;  he  finaWy 
returned  to  Gottingen.  Here  he  rteceived  the  reward  of  Hiii 
talefils  and  industry  in  several  advantageous  appointments. 
li^  ^a^  made^  professor  of  humanity,  public  librarian,  and 
M^spector  of  public  schools,  in  the  district  of  Luneburg. 
B^  died  at'Gottingen,  universally  lamented  and  esteeitoed, 
in- the  year  1761. 

His  works  of  greatest  importance  are  vartoas  edidons  of 
the  classics,  both'  Greek  and  Latin ;  and,  above  all,  a 
Thesaurus  of  the  Latin  to'ngae,  Ldpsic,  1749,  4  or  2 
vols*  fcl;  whfch,  whoever  pbssesses,  wilt  probably  not  re- 
quire the  aid  of  any  other  Latin  lexicotr.  The  editions  of 
tfhe  <ilasidcs  which  received  the  correcting  hand  of  Gesner, 
dfnd  which*  art  more  popular,  acre  the  "  Horace**  and  the 
^  Claudiair.*'  The  work  which  he  himself  vaFued  the  nidsit; 
and  which  #as  nbt  publisbed  till  after  his  d^ath,  is  th*^ 
"  Argonantics  of  Ofpheus,"  with  the  tracts  "  De  lapidU 
bus,"  and  the  "  Hyifirns.'*  Many  ingenious  and  Ifeafned 
rn^ri  have  not*  thought  it  beneath  them  to  write  in  recomr- 
irtiertdation  of  Gesner's  talents  and  Virtues;  but  our  readers 
<fift  i*eceive  more  various  afnd  particular  information  fr6m 
a  AanMive  on  this  subject  written  by  Ei'nestus,  atid  ad- 
dressed to  Ruhnkeitius.  An  excellent  portrait  of  GeSner 
IS  prefixed  to  his  Latin  Thesaurus.  ^ 

His  brother,  John  JajTes,  who  died  in  17*87,  is  antbo'r 
AP  the  « Thesaurus  Numismatutw,'*  Tigur,  1738,  2^  vofe 
tol.  the  best  medallic  work  of  general  referetice  ever  pub- 
lished, but  very  fare,  and,  when  met  with,  seldom  coii^ 
plete.  * 

GESiNER  (Solomon),  a  Lutheran  divine,  wa^  borrt  ii 
B6leslau,  in  Silesia,  Nov.  8,  1559.  After  receiving  the 
early  part  of  his  education  at  hid  native  place,  he  W&tf  sertt 
to  Breslaw  to  pursue  the  studies  preparatory  to  the  pf6- 
fessipn  of  a  divine^  and  thence  to  Strasburg,  where*  having 
obtained  an  academic  exhibition  for  Ave  years,  he  employed 
that  time  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  the  matheilnatics,  and 
the  learned  languages,  particularly  the  Oriental,  tfa  tiovt 
became  private  tutor  to  a  noble  Livonian,  and  in  1583  wsls 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.     In  1592  he  was 

^  Saxit  Onoitiast.— Pinkerton^s  Iifedalt^  Pref. 
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kiyiif  d  10  be  pro&«aor  of  divinUy  te  the  nnivetsiAy  of  yf'ns^ 
leoib^Fg)  and  wsis  at  th^  same  time  adaiitted  to  the  d'egrte 
ol doctor  of  divinity.  He  also  occupied  tbe  important  potts 
^{  jie&vk  and  rector  of  tbe  university,  ^sessor  in  tbe  eoqle<o 
$ia«tti<:al  consistory^  and  first  preacher  io  tbe  chiicch ;  but 
the  duties  of  tbese»  with  bis  close  appUcationy  injwred  kii 
health^  and  be  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  compItcatioD  of  diaordei^ 
Fetx  7f  kSOS.  His  lyorks  are  a  Latin  translation  of  '^  Tbe 
Propbecy  of  Hosea  ^"  ^^  Disquisitions  on  tbe  Psalter/'  treats 
ing  of  tbe  dignity,'  tbe  qse,  the  ai^oient^  and  tbeeoii^ 
oection  of  the  Psalms,  and  many  other  works  of  a  thepio* 
gioal  and  controveifsial  nature,  to  the  amount  of  fiaity, 
^bieb  ar^  enfumerated  in  our  aetborities,  and  of  which  bit 
eofllmentaries  and  prelections  on  Isaiahy  Joel^  Obadioby  Sia* 
appear  (o  be  tbe  most  valuable.  ^ 

GESNERy  or,  as  some  spell  tbe  name,  GESSrNER 
(Soi40TdOK)9  a  distinguished  German  poet,  was  born  at  Zu«^ 
neb  in  1730*  His  youth  afforded  iio  remarkable  syrap^ 
tomar  of  bis  future  £aOnie,  but  hb  father  wats  assured  thkt 
tbe  boy  bad  talents,  wbicb  would  oue  day  or  other  ezatt 
faiffl  ^bev^  bis  scbool-fellowt.  As  these,  hocwever,  weM 
inot  perceptible  at  that  time,  and*  the  progress  he  made  m 
achool-learnrng  at  Zi»ricb  was  unpromising,  be  was  eent  Id 
Berg,  and  put  tinder  the  care  of  a  clergyman,  where  h«f 
ilp^ears  to  have  mude.  greater  proficiency.  In  abous  twa 
years  be  returned  to  bis  father,  who  was  a  bookseller  at 
Zurich,  and,  probably  encouraged  by  the  men  of  geniuff 
who  frequeut^d  bis  fatber^s  sliop^  our  author  new  began  to^ 
eourt  th«  muses.  His  success,  however,  not  being  siicb^ 
as. to  induce  bis  father  to  devote bim  to  a  literary  Hfe,  be 
jpreferred  sending  him  to  Beriin  in  1749  to  learu  the  trade 
of  a  bookseller.  Young  poets  are  not  easily  oenfieed  ^ 
tbe  abackles  of  commercial  life,  and  young  Geiner  soon 
eloped  from  his  master,  while  bis  father,  irritated  at'  thft^ 
ttepf  discontinued  his  revnittances  as  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  recalling  bim  to  his  duty. 

At  this  crisis,  after  be.bad  secreted  himself  for  some  time 
in  a  hired  room,  he  waited  on  Hempel,  the  king's  painter, 
whose  friendship,  be  bad  already  gained,  and  requested 
that  gentleman  to  follow  bim  to  his  chambers.  H^re  tbO' 
walls  were  covered  with  paintings  which  he  bad  just  &* 
nished,    entirely  from  his  own  invention.    The  painiei^ 

>Niceron»ToLXU-^Mel«hior  Adam  io  Vitis  Tlieolo^rum.->--Preheri  Theatxnai.^ 
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tompllmehted  him,  altfaoagh  with  the  proviso,  that'  farthieir 
Iftboa'r  and  experience  woutd  be  necessary  to  render  binr 
au  accotnplished  artist.  Probably,  by  Hempel^s  means,  his 
father  was  persuaded  QOt  only  to  pardon  him,  but  to  grant 
him  leave  to  prolong  his  stay  at  Berlin,  where  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  artists  and  men'  of  letters.  Krause^ 
Uempel,  Ramler,  and  Snizer,  were  his  principal  companions^ 
and  Ramler,^to  whom  he  h^d  communicated  son^e  of  bis 
poetical  attempts,  gave  him  very  usefal  advice  on  the  na« 
tare  of  poetical  composition,,  and  the  defects  whieh  he 
perceived  in  Gesner's  pieces. 

,  From  Berlin  he  went  to  Hamburgh,  where,  in  the  company 
of  Hagedorn  and  other  eminent  characters,  be  improved 
his  taste  and  knowledge,  and  returned  to  Zurich  at  a  time 
when  his  countrymen  were  prepared  to  relish  the  boauties 
of  bis  pen.  The  famous  Klopstock,  and  Weiland,  who 
now  visited  Zurich,  paid  particular  attention  ta  the  rising 
genius  of  Gesner.  His  first  pablication,  in  1754,  was 
*^  Dapbnis  ^''  bis  next  ^*  Inkle  and  Yarrco ;""  and  his  fame 
was  soon  after  completely  established  by  his  ^*  Pastorals^ 
On  the  appearance  of  these  be  was  hailed  as  another  Theo- 
critus. Of  all  the  moderns^  says  DK  Blair,  Gesner  ha» 
been  the  most  successful  in  his  pastoral  compositions.  He 
has  introduced  many  new  ideas.  His  rural  scenery  is  often 
striking,  and  his  descriptions  lively.  He  presents  pastoral 
life  to  us  with  all  the  embellishments  of  which  it  is  suscep- 
tible, but  without  any  excess  of  refinement.  What  forms 
the  chief  merit  of  this  poet  is,  that  he  wrote  to  the  hearty 
and  has  enriched  the  subjects  of  his  idyls  with  incidents- 
that^ive  rise  to  much  tender  sentiment.  * 

Notwithstanding  this  reputation,  his  contemporaries  were 
unwilling  to  place  him  in  any  other  rank  than  that  of  a 
writer  of  light,  easy  composiuohs,  in  which  the  higher  at- 
tributes of  poetry  are  not  to  be  found.  Gesner,  to  con- 
vince them  of  their  mistake,  produced  his  ^^  Death  of 
Abel,''  in  order  to  prove  that  he  eould  soar  to  the  sublime, 
which,  however, .  we  think  he  has  not  reached  y  the  subli- 
ipity  of  this  work  appearing  to  us  to  be  mere  turgidity  and 
affectation,  more  calculated  to  deprave  taste  than  to  gra* 
tify  it. 

The  success  of  this  work,  bx>wever,  was  uncommpn. 
Soon  after  its  appearance  it  was  translated  into  French,  and 
80  much  pleased  the  readers  in  that  country  that  three 
editions  were  sold  in  less  than  a  year.    It  was  at  no  long 
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'^stance  translated  (by  Mrs.  C6lUer)  into  English,  and  al- 
-most  every  other  European  tongue.  In  this  donntry  it  i» 
atill  a  very  favourite  work  with  the*  l6wer  classes^  H«' 
other  publications  became  now  in  higher'request,  and  the 
.most  celebrated  men  in  France,  especially  Turgot  and 
J)iderot,  lent  their  assistance  towards  rendering  the  trans- 
kition  of  the  **  Death  of  Abel"  more  perfect.  The  duchessi" 
•f  Choiseui^  who  was  then  at  the  bead  of  taste  in  France, 
requested  Gesner  to  settle  at  Paris; 'but  be  declined  it^ 
stating,  by  way  of  apology,  tliat  he  was  retained  in  his 
native  place  by  the  tenderest  ties  of  nature.* 

About  his   thirtieth  y-ear  he   became  acquainted  with 
Heidegger,  a  man  of  taste,  who  had  a  large  collection  of 
paintings  and  engravings,  and,  what  was  more  intisresting,' 
a  daughter,  whose  charms  made  a  Very  lively  impression' 
on  our  author.     After  some  diificnkies  were  surmounted, 
be  married  this  lady,  and  from  this  time  appears  to  have 
carried  on  the  businesses  of  poet,  engraver,  painter,  and 
bodkseller.     The  latter  department,  however,  was  attended 
to  chiefly  by  Mrs.  Gesner,  as  weH  as  the  care  of  the  house 
and  the  education  of  the  children.     With  him,  painting 
^od  engraving  oocopied  the  hours  which  were  not  devoted 
to  poetry,  and  hifi  mode  of  life  was  marked  by  cheerfulness 
and  liveliness  of  tempar,  and  a  conduct  truly  amiable  and 
exemplary.     He  was  highly  loved  and  respected,'  and  unit* 
log  to  taste  and  literature  the  talents  requisite  for  active 
life,  he  was  raised  by  the  citizens  of  Zurich  to  the  first 
offices  in  the  republic.     In  1765  he  was  t'alled  to  the  great 
council,  and-in  1767  to  the  lesser.     In  1768  he  was  ap« 
pointed  bailiff  of  Eilibach  ;  a,nd  to  other  offices,  all  which 
he  iilled  with  the  greatest  honour  and  fidelity.     But  in  the 
height  of  bis  fame  and  nsdTtilness,  he  was  cut  off  by  a  ^roke 
of  the  palsy^  on  the  2d  of  March  1788,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  widow^  three  children^  and  a 
lister  behind^     His  fellow-citizens  have-  since  erected  a 
fitatue  to  his  memory,  in  his  favourite  walk  on  the  banks 
of  the  Limmot,  where  it  meets  the  Sibl. 

In  1765  he  published  ten  -  landscapes,  etched  and  en- 
graved by  himself.  Twelve  other  pieces  of  the  same  na- 
ture appeared  in  1769  ;  and  he  afterwards  executed  orna- 
ments for  many  publications  that  issued  from  his  press, 
among  which  were  his  own  works,  a  translation  into  Ger- 
man of  the  works  of  Swift,  and  various  others.  The  repu- 
tation which  Ihe  acquired  by  his  pencil^  was  scarcely  in- 
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ferior.  to  4btt  dtiaiiii;  (worn  his  pfin.  Be  'wts  trec)»»}e4 
Miong:  the  best  |trti»ts  ,of  Germany;  wi  Mr.  Fwes^ji,  jbm 
eountrymaD,  in  bts  ^^  Bistorioal  !Es«ay  cm  tb^  Paint^%  Iki'-: 
gvan^ersy  AfcbH^ects,  and  ^Sculptors,  who  iia^e  doae  iio»<mr 
to  Switseriandy''  gives  a  4i^ii>g%it$bed  place  Ixi  Geqoeiv 
tboittgh  tbeh  aliv«.  In  1802  his  ^*  Works,"  uannlat^^d  ^m 
ihe  Genmfif  were  pabiodued  bene,  in  i  itch,  ^m,  witb  an 
aoeottQt  of  bfts  :Iife  a^d  wriitiags,  to  4vbidR  this  atliicAe  ia 
principally  indebted.  * 

OETHIN  (Lady  Gaace),  an  EitgUab  ;lady  €tf  uqcpvmoa 

Earts,  was  the  dau^g^er  of  Mr  George  Novton^  of  4b>bots<« 
«igh;  in  Somersetflhirey  and  l^ocn  ia  1676.  iBbe  h$4  .all 
ike  «dirantages  of  a  liberal  education,  add  heciaqEie -1^  wife 
of  sir  Richard  Getbin^  of  Qetfain-^iMHt,  in  Isdaad*  Ske 
wm  nEkistcess  of  g'Teat  aoconpttabiKieiits  iiataral  mkI  ac«% 
quj^iod^  buit  did  not  live  long  ionoagb  to  disfllay  them  Ho 
^  world,  for  isbe  died  in  lier  tiwenty-finst  jiear^  Oct  H^ 
16^7.  She  was  ibttri^d,  noi  in  WesMHiiitar-ablbey,  aa  Bal- 
]ar4  mistalLes,  bat  At  !HolliogbQiimc^  m  Kent  Isi  W^ui^ 
ilUMternaibbey^  bowaver,  a  hctfiuiiftii  monumQAt  yridh  an 
kisQriptioo  is  veoected  ov^  imr;  .ami  for  fierpetiiatiog  her 
aaesMMry,  promien  wifis  jxtade  for  a  sermon  to  be  ^neacbe^ 
in  the  M^,  ytwdy^  oa  Aab-Wieioeada^  ifor  tever.  She 
trrctte,  a^^  left  behind  her  in  loose  fa^w,  a  wotk,  whkk^ 
soon  afMur  her  ideatb  wja8:i»ethodi«ad  and  ftUblishod  iimder 
ihe  title  of  ^^  B^cpm  Ge^nianse ;  or,  someremaios  cf 
the  most  ingeittous  and  exceUent  lady,  Grace  lady  Gethin^ 
lately  deceased ;  being  a  vootlection  of  choice  discourses, 
pleaaanit  apc4>hthegnis,  '«nd  witty  fientences.  Wrimen  ^y 
her,  for  the  isaost  pait,  by  wayx>f  essajr,  and  M>  ispare  hours, 
1700,'^  4li0,  with  her  fiortraitbefaKe  At.  This  wovk  coniisis 
0f  discourses  ii|>ob  ▼aidajas  aofajyeots  suf  iietigioa,  imefali^ 
mamiers,  &c.  .and  i^  :iiow  very  scarce*  Among  Mr.  Con-* 
gneye*8  poems  jaise  laom^  eneomia^bic  ^  Viersesio  the  -me^ 
jnory  lOf  Gsaee  lady  iGcahiu^''  ocoasioiieid  by  reading  her 
hook  :  aiid  Ikr.  fiifofa,  in  ibis  anhiyensary  aexmofi  on  bet 
death,  says,  that  to  aofnuior  taleaits  and  ^dowinenas  of 
mind,  die  joiiied  JBieekness,  caKidour,  kKlegrity,  and  piety. 
Her  readisg,  ohseryation,  fieaeftraaiiOB,  and- judgmient,  m^f^ 
estraordinary  tor  liuer  j^ears,  ahA  her  ^oondshct  ia  jov&cf  sefau 
tion  of  life  cof^ctjaikd  eBemplaiy.  ^ 

>  JAfe,  M  above.— Meister'f  "  Poft!«»itf  de$  BomfOM  nUuties  ^  li,S^line,'^ 
^  Ballard's  Memoin.—l^eble'tCQatiauaUo|i  of  iskanger,  ful,  |« 
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ing  to  Woo^,  ji  witive  .of  ^^i:ielprd4hif^9  >bu|;  ^.tU^  .in 
Fetter-^lane,  -Lo^^i,  f^  0».t\y  93  1,^  1 6,  j^bojujt  . wlucji  ^ime 
iie  publi^d  ft  <;opy-;bpo)c  ^^^ftripus  hai^cisy  in  136  ip^t0a^ 
pbloug  quarto,  well  executed^.c^pnisidering  ^tbe.dme.  lu 
,1.?45  ,b4B  pablisljQd  rhis  "  Cbirqgfiftphia,'*  in  ISl  plate9,  in 
^hicb  be.,prinpipftliy  aiip^  at  );tieiimproyefa^t  pf  thie  U»[\»n 
iian^*  Tbei?;e  is  apfttU^ifiditipnpfcthis  bpcjc,  dat^d  .KJfiA, 
^Pierhaps  aft^r  this  4^at:b,  .as  it  has  ihis  title,  "Getbiog^ 
J^edii^ivys/'  with  hi»  piptur;© .  in  the  AaiK.  In  ai5*;2.bw 
^^  CaUigrapbptiechnia''  was  .published  frpm  the  rpliiQg>> 
j)ress-^it  ppnt^ins  tbifty*3ix  fplio.platps,  with  his  ipictyre^ 
jurbich  b^  a  l^bel  rpqnd  it,  ipscribii?^  bigi  aged  tbirtyitwp, 
Wfhich  ^fi^ust  be  a  inis^aji^e.  It  ^pp^pus,  indeed,  to  be  S 
ce^pub^caii^onof.histfprmer  wcmtKs^  fpr  some  pf  iheplatcsi 
i^re  dated  iSlSj  l6l(j,  .and  it  i^dedicftted  to  sir  franctjB 
jSa^po,  w()P.diedjp.l6j$6.'  ' 

GEVARTiUS  (JOiW«4  GA3RAi!L),  avleftrned  oritic,  wft^f/the 
^n  of  an  epi^nent  la.wyer,  and  bprn.at  Antwerp,  «Apg.  6^ 
1593.  Many.aii|;bor^  bftve  called  bim  simply  JobiXrCfaspai; 
and  sometimes  be  did  xbia  bim^lf,  .whence, be  iwa5  at  on^ 
time,  better  J^ppwn  j^y  .tbe  o^ipe  of  Gasp^rth^Hi  of  Gevartiusi 
His  first  application  to  letters  was. in  tbe  college  of  Jesuits 
at  Antw^irP)  iVfbepfQe  h^  r^pg^ved  4jO  l/>uy.ain,  wi  tbi^  to 
ppuay.  Be  went  to  Fa^i^  in.  1617,  ftnd.speut  sooieyioavs 
tthere  in  t^  ^jpiiv0T$fttipn  of  MieJearneid  .Returmng  to.tlie 
JUow  Countries  iu  1^21,  be  tp^  tbe  .liegree.  of  LL.  D. 
ID  tbe  univemty  pf  Dppay,  ftud  ^ftenw^jrds  went  »to  ^AMt 
ji^fp,  wbf^te  he  was  m^ie  town-clerk,  a  post  the  held  >  to 
tbe^tffid  vof  l)i^.  life,  tip  mftrrie!^  in :!  6:^5,  «and  died  in  1 666; 
Uediad  ftlMTft^s  a  ta^  for  ^^asmcal  learnings  ^nd  devoted  ji 
great  .pait  ofihis  tiipe  tp  litetary.fNLiciwaits.  In  162,1  iiae 
pMbiljufbed:S|t.Leyden,  ip  Qvo,  ^^Lectiptitim  Papioianacum 
jUibri  -quipqw^'^^^  Sta^ii'I^apinii  Sylyas ;"  .and,  «at, Paris  iu 
i^tg,  ^Uh  <*'^Joftcffnip  JLjibri  tres,  ia .quibits  .plurima  ve- 
terum  Scriptoruni  loco  obscura  et  controvPc^  -e^licantur, 
illustrautur,  et  dmendanliur:^'  Thi^ne,  -though  published 
VHbfmsbevvya^yotipgi  ^bave  jpsuibJii^hi^d  .hi$.  imputation  as  a 
f^fritj^.  t^^et^piiiHKl^lspispisie.ct^dit  ifcam  \iU  popticaLat*^ 
Ipnvp^,  7P9rMC4))«t%  41  La^in  poem,  p.ikblijihed  jat  Paris, 
%^M$  P!P  the  death. <)firhfi»n)|$*  .  He  kept;a>coIl«ta^t.cQr'•- 
respondeuce  with  tbe  learned  of  his  time,  ami  some  of  bis 
-  ..■.•■.(•'...■■■  •    .  I 

1'  Masse^'s  Orijcib  and  Theo§ren9  of  Lattt^rs. 
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letters  have  been  printed  in  the  '^  Sylloge  EpistQlarmnr/* 
by  Buroian.  Our  Bentley  HQeutions  Gaspar  Gevartius  ^  a 
man  famous  in  bis  day;  and  tells  us,  that  **  be  undertook 
an  editipn  of  the  poet  Manilius,  but. was  prevented  by 
deatb'^  from  executing  ii.  ^ 

GEWOLD  (Christopher)^  a  learned  historian  and  law<^ 
yer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born. in  Franconia^.but 
the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown,  and  evea 
his  works,  although  of  great  merit,  have  been  for  many 
years  so  scarce  as  to  Ivave  escaped  the  knowledge  of  the 
foreign  librarians  jand  collectors.  Maximilian,  duke  and 
afterwards  elector  of  Bavaria,  enrolled  bim  in  the  number 
of  bis  auiic  counsellors,  and  made  him  at  the  same  time 
keeper  of  the  archives^  a  situation  which  enabled  GewoM 
to  bring  to  light  miiny  important  historical  documents,  and 
to  pubjisb  the  following  volumes :  1.  **  Genealogia  sere«. 
nissimorum  Bojarise  ducum,  et  quorundam  genuinsB  effigiea 
a.  Wolfgango  Kiliano  mi  eleganter  incisse,'*  Antwerp^ 
1605,  fol.  reprinted  at  Augsburgh,  1620,  and  again  in 
German,  in  1623.  2.  <'  Cbronicon  monasterii  Reichers- 
perg^nsis  in  Bojoaria,  ante  annos  CD  congestum,"  &c. 
Munich,  1611,  4t#k  This  is  uncommonly  rare,  but  has 
been  reprinted  in  Ludewig's  **  Scriptores  rerom  Germani- 
carum.''  3.  ''  Antithesis  ad  clariss.  viri  Marquardi  Fre- 
heri  assertionem  de  Palatino  electoratu,^^  Munich,  1612, 
4ta  There  were  other  pamphlets  between  Ffeber  and 
Gewold  on  the  same  subject.  4.  *^  Orationes  Alberti  Hun- 
geri,''  Ingolstadt,  1616,  8vo.  5.  ^^  Henrici  monachi  in 
Rebdorf  annales,"  ibid.  1618,  4to.  6.  ^^Delineatio  No- 
rici  veteris  ej usque  confinium,'*  ibid.  1619,  4to.  7.  **  Wi* 
gulaei  Hunds  metropolis  Salisburgensis,"  a  reprint  at  Mu-' 
nich,  1620,  3  vols.  fol.  by  Gewold,  with  a  continuation 
and  notes.  8.  ^^  Defensio  Ludovici  IV.  imperatoris  ratione 
electionis  contra  Abr.  Bzovium,^'  Ingolstadt,  1618,  4to* 
9.  ^*  Commentarius  de  septemviratn  Romani  imperii, ** 
ibid.  1621,  4to.« 

GHELEN.     See  GELENIUS. 

GHILINI  (Jerome),  an  Italian  writer,  born  at  Monza, 
iiv, Milan,  1589,  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Milan,  in 
polite  literature  and  philosophy.  He  went  afterwards  to 
Parma,  where  be  began  to  apply  himself  to  the  civil  and 

'  NiceroD,  vol.  :p^VII[.-*-Foppen3ibL  Belf.*^Moreri.<-«-S«ui  OnSmast^ 
s  Moreri.— Clement  fiibl.  Curieiiw. 
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^anoti  law;  bi|t  was  obliged  to  desist  on  account  of  iR 
keaitb.  He  returned  bome^  and  upon  the  deatb  of  his 
&ther  married  ;  but,  losing  his  wife,  he  becanie  an  eccie* 
siastic,  and  resumed  the  study  of  the  canon  law,  of  which 
be  was  made  doctor.  He  died  in  1670,  Teaving  several 
works;  the  most  considerable  of  which,  and  for  which  be 
is  at  present  chiefly  known,  is  his  **  Theatro  d^Huomihl 
Letterati."  The  first  part  of  this  was  printed  at  Milan, 
1633^  in  8yo,  but  it  was  enlarged  and  reprinted  in  2  voh. 
4to,  at  Venice,  1647.  Baillet  says  that  this  work' is  es- 
teemed for  its  e:xactness,  and  for  the  diligence  which  the 
author  has  shewn  in  recording  the  principal  acts  and 
writings  of  those  he  treats  of:  but  this  is  not  the  opinion 
of  M.  Monnoye,  his  annotator,  nor  pf  the  learned  in  ge« 
iieval.  It  is  more  generally  agreed,  that  excepting  a  few 
articles,  where  more  than  ordinary  pains  seem  to  have 
been  taken,  Ghilini  is  a  very  injudicious  author,  deals  iti 
general  and  insipid  panegyric,  and  is  very  careless  in  the 
matter  of  dates.  This  work,  however,  for  want  of  a  bettef^^ 
has  been  made  much  use  of,  and  is  ev^n  quoted  at  tbts  day 
by  those  who  know  its  imperfections.  ^ 

GHIRLANDAIO  (Domenico),  a  painter,  of  whom  Va- 
sari  spealcs  as  being  of  the  first  rank  in  his  tinfie,  was  properly 
called  CoRRADi,  avid  was  born  in  44'^V.  He  at  first  wais 
employed  by  bis  father  m  bis  own  profession  of  goldsmith, 
at  Florence,  who  obtained  the  name  of  Ghirlandaio,  by 
having  •been  the  first  to  miake  little  metallic^arlands  (Ghir« 
landi)  for  children  to  wear.  Dontenico,  after  he  bad 
adopted  painting  as  bis  profession,  worked  for  the  churches 
and  convents  in  Florence,  botb  in  frie^o  and  in  oil,  like 
oth^r  artists  introducing  <  into  his  picfutes  th^  portraits  of 
bis  friends,  but  with  ihore^hamcter  than  bad  bitherto 
been  done  there ;  and  he  was  the  first  who  left  off  gilding 
in  pictures,  and  atteip^ted  to  imitate  its  eflectK  by  <:olours. 
He  was  called  to -Rome  by  Siktu6  IV.  ta  assist  other  mas- 
ters employed  in  painting  his  chapel.  His  works  there 
were  afterwards  spoiled  to  make  tdom  for  those  of  M.  An- 
gelo.  He  was  highly  honoured,  and  employed  nobly; 
but  bis  greatest  glory  is,  having  bad  the  great  hero  of  the 
art^  M.  Angelo,  for  a  pupil.  He  died  in  1493.  His  bro- 
^i^is,:  David  and  Benedetto,,  finished  many  ef  his  works, 

>  J$icpt9n,  vol.  XXXIZ.— >Moreiiri^;-OementBiM.  Catituae, 
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fi^d^c^Hi^M  bin  mm  Bi(}ol&>  ^o  i^lie  .cb9t,  iwho  n^tttm^ 

itb/e  VaMPWv  In  Rii|}(dfQ*SipH:()W«s,  Mr.  FAWe^i  ^ji,  ^Mitenp 
)^  4»99Eielbing  w^l^gws 4;q  the  gmivts  id  R^ipha^;  tbe^isoipir 

ifN^jn^tibinig  ideal  iu  the  |i»e  pf  n^tureylbfUr^y ^iq^ibr  fi^i^iiMb 
.winb  ii^fcrior  |K>weir»w''  He  ;diQd  m  1560,  aged  t^^mvkty- 
Bve*  ^ 

*  GIAWWiONE,  iQr  in  I^tin  JArNHONlUS  (JPfiTEfij,  w^ 
4iQrn  at  XsobileUt^  a  Awa^UitowB  4n  Apulia^  ia  tbe  aipotii  of 
^ay  :1^]76,  aojd  ipraoiised  ttie  Ji^»  biH  was  fftncb  >iii««e 
fdi«A4i]|gui«bed  as  mi  historian.  In  17:2$  be  .wroie  ia  ^^  Uisr 
j^wyQf  >Iapl^/'  lin  4  vols.  Ho.  The  ptyle  in  piire»  bufc 
ij^  ^reedwi  ¥^itb  iwbicb)be  ;di9Qu»ied:aeveral;lQpic^  rolipiiki^ 
i^f^ttbeoijginiof  iibe  papal  power  gaji^e  ao muqh oCEeo^e-to 
Abe  iQQurt  .of  Aoioe^  ithat  he  waa  obliged  to  /e^le  tbiimdf 
4]p9in  his  Qfttiye  Douiutny. .  He  foand  an  !«Ky}uai  iwuh  dhe 
Jmg  of  :SardAaia,  <whp  dM  .not,  however,  dare*^  avow  bimr 
feif  ibtP  prot%Qtor^  l^uticliase  rather  ;to  represent  hii»  ;siMiflr 
tion  as  that  of  a  prisonisr.  GiaoQone  idied  in  Piedosoot  Aq. 
Aipnl  1748.  £ittvact«  from  Im  in^U»y  iwere  afterv^rds 
fmoledan  HoUand,  under  the  ti^le  of  >' ^Vs^odote^  j^k^nder 
iBAa^tiques."  tliis.posidiuinQua  worJia  wer^  igiiven  to  the 
W9fM  ao  a  4to  'Kolume,  17^a»  oonkaining,  jaoiei^  odier  jsais^ 
^lan«Qtts  jnalier^  his  profession  of  iaiib,  and  a  JMstificauoD 
of.ihtsrJuslory^  and  »a  life  of  ihioi,  by  Leonard  P^nfl»M. 
There  is  a  correct,  ibntiiot  i^ery  elegant  ;FceiijQb  ^nan^lanieii 
hf  J^elHBWioeaux,  Hague,  4  vcda.<4to,  and  an  fingliabiofie, 
by  (c^pt.  Ogilne,ri«  i:729r-178l,  ^iniSivols.  fol^* 

<8hIA«Rt0INJf(FBi4K),  a&ienioent  nuiflioian,  and  in  foaay 
ffeifiieQis  the  ^ealest  .pefifoaner.«in  <tfae  idioUn  <dusing  ihe 
}ast.oentiiiV3^  M^as  a /native  of  'PiedmcMit>;  ;aiid'nrheo  a  rhoy, 
jHrasa  (Ui^iastaerin  (^e£)Luainojat  Mi|afi,  undbar  Bibidisu,  of 
9i4iQni  be  tleamed  jsinging,  ^ibe  barpaidioBd,  .and  xempoMr 
tion.;  bitt  hawig  presdously  iOianifesteMl  a.partiality:for^tbe 
vioUn,  ,bis  Either  rrecaUed  him  to  Turin,  in  AvderliOL  neoeke 
insiniQtiiHfiajcMi  nhat,  instrument. of  tbe?famous^Souis.  .He 
went  teifiame  eadydnius  life,  land  af tecviqacds  i»  Naples, 
wfa«re,  ibavin;g  lobtaiaed  a  place  .aimmig  ripienos  in  |he 
Opacavoflohettrf^  h^  used  td  fioudah  aacl  ^.ofaftnge  pawg^ 

>  Mored^?tlkington..^«tite8i!»^€kipi»l«a. 

*  Fabroni  Vit»  Italorum.— Diet.  Hist.—- Saxii  OnomasU 
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imicb  labve  ftsequ^ntly than  he  oug»bt  tpiiafe^oDe.  '^  ¥kim^ 
escer/*  says  Giardini^  of  v^foa  Dr.  Bumey  bad  this  4coaunt^ 
^  i  acquked  great  reputation  •  VLmotij^  the  ignorant  (or  wf 
impertinence ;  yet  one  night,  during  tl|e  op«ra,  Jom^lliy 
>§ol]pad  oo0ipo6ed  it^  fiame  into  tbe  orohe«tm,  and  aeatin^ 
fcdoiself  do^e  byfiae,  I^lctennin^  to  give  themaeetro  S, 
MqipeUa  a  touch  ^  my  taste  and  «QS6ooiion ;  find  in  *tbe 
aympbony  of  «be  next  song,  wtbich  was  in  a  pathetic  style,  t 
gave  'tposeto  >my  fiogers  and  tfaocy;  for  which  I  was  n*^ 
warded  by.  the  composer  with  a^^viplentslap^in  'the  'faces 
whioh,'**  adds  Giaroini;  ^*  was  the  best  lesson ,  I  erer  >re« 
eetved  fir4>m  a  great 'inasM*  in  my  life.*'  JomeUi,  after  •this^ 
was  however  i^ery  kind,  in  a  different  ivay/to  this  ^H>ufig  an4 
ssoi^desfol  musician. 

KJiardiflii  came  to  England  inr  ^he^spmngof  1750.  flit 
fir€it  pvbKc  'performaace  in  London  'was  at  a  {leDeBt  eon* 
cent,  on  jufbich  occasion  he  played  a  aolo  and  <^0ncerte^^ 
and  'though  theve  was  very  4itEle  company,  ^e  'applaus<( 
was  so  ioud,  long,  and  furious,  as  nothing  but  -that  be^ 
stowedon  Garrick-had  ever  equaled.  In  coneeqoettce,  4i^ 
aoon  was  engaged  and  caressed  at  most  <)f  the  private  con«- 
icerls  of  the  principal  nobility,  genti^y,  and  foreign  4ni«- 
DisterB ;  at  the  Castie  and  KingVatdns  oonoert^in  *the  ci^ ; 
and  in  1 TS4  be  was  placed  at  the  4iead  ^:of  the  opera  baftd^ 
in  which  be  introduced  a  -new  -discipline,  and  <a  new  style 
of  playing,  much  superior  in  itself,  find  moi^  -oofngeniai 
with  the  poetry  and  «iusi(^  of  Iftdly,  Chan  the  'lanj^utd-man** 
ner  of  bis  piiedecessor  'Festing. 

lo  17^,  on  the  (£ai lure  and  ftigfat  of  the  Impresario^  4)r 
undertaker  of  the  opera,  Vaneschi,  Mingotti,  and  Gia^diiH 
joined  4heir  interns,  aod  ^became  tiifana^ers,  but  found 
themselves -iiYvolved  at  *the  end  of 'the  -^season  in  ^dh  4tffi* 
caities,  that  they  were  glad  to  retire.  Gi^rdini,  while  in 
the  ^pera  management,  besides  arranging  ^p^sriocios,  set 
severed  entire  dramas ;  but  though  be  had  so  great  a  hand 
cm  his  instrument,  so  much  fancy  in  his  cadences  and  solos^ 
yet  he  had  nctt-sufficient  force  -or  variety  to  supply  a  whole 
evening^s  entertainment  at  the  ^Lyric  theatre,  although  be 
continued  to  throw  in  a  single  air  or  rondeau  -into  the 
operas  df  other  masters,  wbicSi  was  more  applavded  than 
all  «tbe  rest  of -the  drama.  In  ITM,  in  spite  of  for* 
mer  miscarriages,  Giardini  and  Miagotti  again  rreauined 
the  reins  of  opera  government.  But,  after  struggling  two 
years^  they  again  ^resigned  it,  and  from  this  period  Giar- 
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idini  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  teaching  ladies  of 
rank  and  fashion  to  sing,  and  the  produce  of  a  great  anniiai 
benefit.  He  continued  herci  unriralled  as -a  leader,  a.  solo 
player,  and  a  composer  for  his  instrument,  still  augmenting 
the  importahce  of  his  instrument  and  our  national  partiality 
for  the  ta«te  of  his  country,  till  the  admirable  productions 
find  great  performers  of  Germany  begaj(^  to  form  a  Teutonic 
interest  and  Germanic  body  here,  which,  before  Giardini^s 
departure  from  London,  became  very  formidable  rfvals  to 
biitt  and  bis  Roman  legion. 

At  the  end  of  1784,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  after  re- 
jnainifig  on  the  continent  till  the  summer  of  17S9,  re- 
turtted  to  this  country,  bringing  with  him  a  femaler  pupil 
and  her  whole  family.  He  then  attempted  a  burletta  opera 
at  the  little  theatre  in  the  Hayo^arket^  while  the  opera- 
house,  which  had  been  buroed  down,  was  rebuilding;  but 
his  speculation  failed.  During  his  absence  the  public  had 
learned  to  do  without  him,  and  reconciled  themselves-  to 
his  loss;  bis  health,  hand,  and  eyes  were  inipaired;  he 
was  dropsical,  his  legs  were  of  an  enormous  size^  and  little  of 
his  former  superiority  on  his  instrument  remained,  but  his 
fine  tone.  He  composed  quartets  that  pleased  very  much, 
but  ii\  which  he  never  played  any  other  part  in  public  thiin 
the  ttnor.  The  style  of  music  was  changed ;  be  printed 
Boany  of  his  old  compositions  which  used  to  please ;  but  now 
could  gain  neither  purchasers  nor  hearers,  so  that  about 
1794^,  he  Wicnt  to  Petersburg  with  his  burletta  troop ;  which 
seems  to  have  pleased  as  little  there  and  at  Moscow,  as  in 
London ;  and  be  is  said  to  have  died  in  this  last  city  in 
great  wretchedness  and  poverty ! 

Of  this  performer.  Dr.  Burney  says,  that  if  he  ^<  has 
been  surpassed  by  a  few  in  taste,  expression,  and  execu- 
tion, his  tone  and  graceful  manner  of  playing  are  still  un- 
rivalled ;  nor  does  any  one  of  all  the  admirable  and  great 
performers  on  the  violin,  surpass  all  others  so  much  at  pre- 
sent, as  Giardini  did,  when  at  his  best,  all  the  violinists 
in  Europe.'*  Giardini's  private  character  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  worst  description ;  and  although  possessed  of 
such,  talents  and  intellects  as  art  and  nature  scarcely  ever 
allowed  to  the  same  individual,  yet  by  extravagance,  ca* 
pricCji  and  a  total  want  of  benevolence  and  rectitude  of 
heart,  be  died  a  beggar,  unfriended  and  unpitiedj 

1  Rees's  Cyclopsdia,  by  Dr.  Baroey^  « 
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.  GIB  (Adam),  a  Sqotch  divine  of  considerable  talents 
and  zeal,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Secession  church 
in  Scotland,  (See  Erskine,  E^enezeh,  and  Ralph),  and 
the  leader  of  that  division  of  the  seceders  called  (he  Anti- 
burghers,  was  born  in  Perthshire,  in  1713,  and  was  edu« 
cated  at  the  university, of  Edinburgh.  Soon  after  1730^ 
violent  disputes  occurring  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  respecting  the  law  of  patronage,  Mr» 
Qib  was  among  the. keenest  opponents  of  private  church 
patronage,  and  in  1733  was  with  three  otheirs  dismissed 
firoQi  his  pastoral  charge.  These  afterwards  formed  con- 
gregations of  their  own,  to  one  of  which,  at  Edinburgh^ 
Mi:*  Qib  was  ordained,  in  April  1741.  This  congrfegatioa 
gradually  increased,  and  with  others  of  the  same  kind,  wa& 
in  a  flourishing  state,  when  in  1746  a  schism  toQk  place 
among  them  respecting  the  swearing  of.  the  oaths  of  bur- 
gesses, and  from  this  time  the  secession  church  was  divided 
into  two  parties,  called  burghers  and  antiburghers,  and 
Mr.  Gib  was  considered  as  the  ablest  advocate  for  the  lat-^ 
ten  In  1774  he  published  ^^  A  display  of  the  Secessioi\ 
testimony,"  2  vols,  &vo,  and  in  1786  his  "  Sacred  Con- 
templations," at  the  end  of  which  was  an  '*  Essay  on  Li- 
berty aiid  Necessity,"  in  answer  to  lord  Kames*s  Essay  on 
that  subject.  Mr.  Gib  died  at  Edinburgh,  June  18,  1788^ 
and  was  buried  in.  the  Grey-friars  church-yard,  -where  an 
elegant  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory,  at  the 
expence  of  his  congregation,  among  whom  he  had  un- 
weariedly  laboured  for  the  long  period  of  forty -seveD 
years.' 

GIBBON  (Edwaiid},  an  eminent  English  historian,  wa» 
descendied  from  an  ancient  family  of  that  name  in  Kent* 
His  grandfather,  Edward  Gibbon,  a  citizcQ  of  London, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  customs  under 
the  Tory  administration  of  the  last  four  years  of  queen 
Anne,  and  was  praised  by  lord  Bolingbroke  for  his  know- 
ledge of  commerce  and  finance.  He  was  elected  qne  of 
the  directors  of  the  unfortunate  South-sea  company,  in 
1716,  at  which  time  he  had  acquired  an  independent  for- 
tune of  60,000/.  the  whole  of  which  he  lost  when  the  com- 
pany failed  in  1720.  The  sum  of  10,000/.  however,  was 
allowed  for  his  maintenance,  and  on  this  foundation  he 
reared  another  fortune,  not  much  inferior  to  the  first,  and 

I  Starke'a  Biog.  Scotica.— EocycIopaBUia  Biitanuica,  art.  Se^cedcks; 
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iMOr^d  9f  pML  «f  it  in  fbe  puithase  ol  landed  property* 
Be^  died  in  December  173^,  at  bis  bouie  at  Vutt^yr  ^"<^ 
%  his  last  will  eariebed  two  daiighteva,-  it  the  ecspence  ^ 
his  SO0  Edward,  who  had  married  agaiast  his  eonaem. 
Tbi»  sen  was  sent  to  Cambridge,'  where  st  Emaanei-  col- 
lege,- be  '*  passed  through  a  regular  course  of  aicadeaotcal 
discif^ne/'  but  left  it  wttboot  a  degree,  and  afterwsrAi 
traveU'ed.  On  bit  retun^  to  England  be  was  chosen,  iilr 
1734,  member  of  parliament  for  tiM  borough  of  Petersfirid^ 
Md  in  174^1  fei^  Southamptoiw  lu  parliament  he^  joined 
the  party  wbidli^  sifter  a  long  oontest,  finally  drove  sir  Re- 
htstt  Walpole^  antd  bis  friends  fromeheif  fritees.  Om^  M- 
Aoi^  has-  not  coneealed  that  ^<  in  the  pursuit  of  atf  onpo^ 
^lar  ittini^fer,'  he  gmtiffied  a'priva«e  revenge  f^tinsC  ffaer 
6f^ptj6$90T  of  bill  femiiy  in  tb^  Soutb^sea  persecttflieii.*' 
Waipoie^  however,  was  ivet  that  oppressor,  for  Mr.  Cose 
haa  clearly  proved  that  be  frequently  endeavoured  to  stedii^ 
Afe  torrent  of  parliamentary  vengelkffce,  and  toiaeMfie  tbe^ 
sentinieAts  of  the  bouse  to  terms  of  moderation. 

Edward  Gibbon,  the  mofe  immedinte  sutgeet  of  th» 
article,  Wfts  bom  at  Putney  April  ^7^  O.  &  1757.  Bm 
mfntber  was  Judith  Porten,  the  daughter  of  a  merobant  of 
London.  He  was  Khe  eldest  of  five  brothers  and  » sister; 
M  of  wbon^  died  in  their  infancy.  During  his  early  years^ 
hk  constitution  was*  uncommonly  feeble,  but  be  was  nmrAed 
lA^ith  much  tenderness  by  bis  maiden  aunt,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Porten,  and  received  suob  intttructioo  during  intervals  c^ 
health,  as  his  years  admitted.  At  the  aige  o#  seven  be  waa 
placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Kirkby,  the  author  of 
**  Automathes,'*  a  phiiosopbifCdl  fietion.  In  bis  ninth  year, 
January  1746,  he  was  sent  to  af  school  at  Kingston  upon 
X-bames,  kepfc  by  Dr*  Woodeson  and  his  assistants;  but 
dven  here  his  studies  were  fi^uentfy  interrupted  by  sick<b 
ness,  nor  does  he  »speak>witb  rapture  either  of  bi»  profit 
cienoy,  or  of  the  school  itself.  In  17i7,  on  his  mothel^a 
d^atb,  be  w^  recalled  home,  where^  during  a-  residenee 
of  two'  years,  principally  under  the  eye  of  his  alfeciaonate 
aunt,  he  appears  to  have  acquired  that  passion  for  reading 
which  predominated  during  the  whole  of  hi9  Iife< 

In  1749  he  was  entered  in  Westnrinster-sobool,  of  wbich^ 
within  the  space  of  two  years,  he  reached  the  third  form, 
but  bis  application  was'  so  frequently  reudeMdf  useless  i^ 
sickness  and  debility,  that  it  was  determined  to  send  him 
to«Bath.    Here,  and  at  Putney,  he  recovered  bis  health  so 
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^Mrastd  be  Abie  to  ret  urn  to  bi^  books^  sRid  a$»  tes  ap^' 
proadied  his  sixteenth  year^  hi»  disofder  etitii^  left  hivn;- 
Tbe  fteqaent  intemiptimis^  hewtfveir,  wlndi' he  haul  iM^ 
mthy  and'  probably  a^  dread  of  the' coT) fined*  air  oif  the  dity^ 
of  Westmmfiter^  bad  induced  hia  fttttaer  to  pta^ehi^  tft 

*£sher,  in  Surrey,  in  the  houseetf  the  i^t.  PhHifK Fr«m!«v 
the'  tiHiitbrtMir  of  Itonsce.^  Btto  hit  bope»  ^^ye  again  (tus' 
ti*aledi  Mr.  Francis  preferred  tbepiea^ureftof  LondoA  toi 
the  instruction  of  bis  pupils ;  <  andeur  stthotar;  wicbout  hr^f 
ther  pFepanaitio>r>9  was  borried  to*  Oxford^,  wbe^e,  on  Aprib 
3,  1752/ before  he  bad  aceoaipliflbedr  bi^  ftfte^ntb  yeav^  hei> 
wa^  matvicttiated  ^  agenttemad  dottnAoner  oC  lllagdaleti^' 

To  Oitfofd,  be  infevms  us,  h«i  brciu^  ^  a  stock-  ef 
etodftioti'  that  mi^bt  have  pivzaled  n  dobter^  and  a^  degree^ 
of  ignorance  of  which'  ft>  sebooUboy  #oaM  bdve  ^en^ 
jrinuned.''  During  the  hiat  three  years,  irkbDugb  sick** 
nets  interffipted'a  regintar  oeunfe  of  instruetion,  his  fbnd^ 
nesar  for  booka  increased,-  und  h^  Wii4  permitted  to  ifn-^ 
dnlge  it  by  ranging  over  the  shetves*  without  plan*  or  de^' 
fligii.  Hid' indiscriminate  appetite*  (liiced  by  degM^es*  in  th^ 
Instorieai  livie^  ;;ind'  he  perused  wiith  grebeest  a^klify  suchr 
Jiistorical  boobs  as  came  in  his*  w^y,  gratifyin;^  a  curiosity 
of  wbicb  he  could  not  tra<!^e  thef  sotiiprce,  and  9upp4ytng 
wants  which  be  cou4d  not  expreii^.  In  this  coi^se  of  de« 
mltory  reading  be  seems  irtcoi^iousty  to  have  been  led  tfi 
that  particular  branch  in  whith  he  was  afterwards  to  excel; 
But  whatever  connection  this  bad  with  his  more  distant  lifey 
it  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  bis  academical  pursuits.' 
Ho  was  exceedingly  deficient  in  classical  learning,  an<l 
went  to  Oxford  without  either  the  taste  or  preparation! 
wMcb  could  enable  him  to  reap  the  advantages  of  acade-' 
mioal  education.  Thi*^  may  probably  account  for  the 
harshness  with  whicb  be  speaks  of  tbe  English  universities^ 
He  informs  us  that  he  spent  fourteen  months  at  Magdaien-i 
eoUege,'  which  proved  tlie  most  idle  and  unprofitable  of 
bit*  whole  life;  but  why  they  were  so  idle  and  unprofitdbley 
#e 'cannot  learn  <Totnl  his  Memoirs.  To  the  carelessness 
of  hi*s  tutors,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  bad  soAte  reasoH 
to  object^  boii  he  allows  tbat  he  was  disposed  to  gaiety  and 
to  late  hours,  and  therefore  complains  with  liciie  jusfi6e,- 
«bat  h*  was' not  taught  what  be  affected' to  de«pi«e.  The 
tnicb  seems  to  be,  th^t  when  he  sat  down  to-write  ht»  Me«> 
siairS)  thememoirs  of  an<^minetK  a6d  aecomplkhed  sobo«^ 
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lar,  he  fotind  a  blank  which  is  seldom  found  in  the  faio-^ 
grapby  of  English  scholars  ;  the  early  displays  of  geniusy 
the  laudable  emulation,  and  the  well*earned  honours ;  he 
found  that  he  owed  no  fame  to  bis  academical  residencey 
and  therefore  determined  that  no  fame  should  be  derivable 
from  an  i^niversity  education. 

Whenhe  first  left  Magdalen*college,  he  informs  us  that 
bis  taste  for  books  began  to  revive,  and  that  <'  unprovided 
with  original  learning,  unformed  in  the  habits  of  tbinking, 
unskilled  in  the  arts  of  composition,  he  resolved  to  write  a^ 
book."  The  title  of  this  first  essay  was  "  The  Age  of  Se- 
sosiris,*'  the  sheets  of  which  he  afterwards  destroyed.  On 
bis  return  to  college,  want  of  advice,  experience,  and  oc- 
dupation,  betrayed  bicb  into  improprieties  of  i:onduct,  late 
hours,  iU-K^hoseii  company,  and  inconsiderate  expente. 
In  his  frame  of  mind,  indeed,  there  appears  to  have  been 
originally  a  considerable  proportion  of  juvenile  arrogance 
and  caprice.  At  the  aige  of  sixteen  he  tells  us  that  bi^ 
leading  became  of  the  religious  kind,  and  after  bewildering' 
himself  in  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  was  con- 
yeirted  to  its  doctrines,  if  that  can  be  called  a  conversion 
which  was  rather  the  adoption  of  certain  opinions  by  a  boy 
who  had  never  studied  those  of  his  own  church.  This 
change,  in  whatever  light  it  may  be  considered,  he  im- 
putes principally  to  the  works  of  Parsons  the  Jesuit,  who 
in  his  opinion  had  urged  all  the  best  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  Fortified  with  these,  on 
the  8th  of  June  1753,  he  solemnly  abjured  what  he  calls 
the  errors  of  heresy,  before,  a  catholic  priest  in  London, 
and  immediately  announced  the  important  event  to  his 
fattier  in  a  very  laboured  epistle.  His  father  regretted  the 
change,  but  divulged  ^  the  secret,  and  thus  rendered  his 
return  to  Magdalen  college  impossible.  At  an  advanced 
age,  and  when  be  had  learned  to  treat  all  religions  with 
equal  indifference,  our  author  speaks  of  this  conversiou 
with  a  vain  respect,  declaring  himself  not  ashamed  to 
have  been  entangled  by  the  sophistry  which  seduced  the 
acute  and- manly  understandings  of  Chillingwordk  and 
Bayle.  The  resemblance  is  more  close,  however,  in  the 
trausitiou  which,  he  adds,  they  made  from  superstiti<|D  to 
scepticism. 

His  father  was  now  advised  to  send  him  for  some  time^ 
Lausanne,  ia  Switzerland,  where  he  was  placed,  with  a 
moderate  allowance^  und^r  the  care  of  Mr,  PavUliard^  a 
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CaifHiift  ^iilUter.  Mr.  PaTiUiard  wat  instnioled  tane^ 
i:kuni  bis  pupil  from  tbe  enprs  of  popery  >;  but  as  be  oould 
P0I  9pe«(k  £ngli3h9  |ior  Mr.  Gibbon  Freoob,  soii|e  time 
elapsed  before  much  conversation  of  any  kind  beoam^ 
piucticabie*  When  their  mutual  industry  had  removed 
ibis  ob9t«£lf  I  Mr.  Pavitttard  fir^  seemed  tbe  attention  and 
Ml^cbm^nt  of  bis  pupil  by  kindness^  theq  directed  his 
st^dio^  into  a  regular  plan^  and  placed  within  bis  power 
$ucb  means  Qf  infonn»tian  as  might  remoM  tbe  errors  into 
which  be  bad  fallen.  This  judicious  metbod  soon  'proved 
Miei*6ssful;  on  Christmas  day  1754,  after  ^'  a  full  convic<r 
tion^*'  Mr.  Gibbon  received  the  sacrament  in  tbe  <?hurcb  of 
Laiisanne ;  and  bene  it  was,  be  informs  us,  that  he  8us-» 
peoded  his  religious  inquiries,  acquiescing  with  implicit 
belief  in  the  teneis  and  mysteries  which  are  adopted  by  the 
geneml  consent  of  catholics  and  protestants. 

His  adpantogea  in  other  respecu  were  so  important  during 
bi$  residence  at  Lausanne,  that  here,  for  the  Brst  tine, 
be  appears  tp  have,  commenced*  th^  regular  prooess'^f  in^ 
Hrai^tien  which  laid  tbe  foundation  of  all  bis  future  improvfk 
ments^  His  thirst  for  general  knowledge  returned,  and 
while  be  was  not  hindered  from  gratifying  bis  curiosity  in  bis 
former  desultory  numoer,  certain  hours  wero  appropriated 
for  regular  studies.  His  reading  bad  now  a  fixed  object, 
and  that  attained,  he  felt  tbe  value  of  tlbe^acqujisition,  .and 
became  more  leconciled  to  regularity  and  sjrsteoK  He 
opened  new  stores  of  iearqaig  and  taste,  by  aequiring  a 
knowledge  of  tbe  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  languaflesi 
Of  .this  proficiency,  aitbough  his  tnter  ought  not  to  be 
robbed  ^  bia  share  of  the  merit,  it  is  evident  that  Mv,  Gib> 
bon*s  unwearied  industry  and  laudable  avidity  of  %now«- 
ledigewQiie  at  this  time  uBcommon,  and  bespoke -a  mind 
eapable>f  tbe  highest  attainments,  and  deservingof  the 
bigbest  honours. wiibtn.  tbe  compass  oF  iiteratKire.  To  pia^ 
tbemnies  only^  he  showed  a  rekietance ;  coaienting  htin<^ 
setf  Vriib  iimderstanding  tjie  principles  of  that  science.  At 
tbbi  early  age  it  b  prekable  he  desisted  merely  from  AndiNg 
BO  pleasmreiin  mathesnatical  studies,  and  nothing  to  ^tm- 
lify  pnribsisy ;.  but  as  lev  his  move  oiaaeve  years-  it  was  hi^ 
pradioe  tt>  'Ondenealne  tiie-pursuiu  which  be  did  not  oboese 
to  follow,  he  took  an  opportunity  to  pasi  a  refleetien  oA 
the.  utility  of  /mttbeanttcs,  with  which  lew  will  probteibly 
egf»e*.i  He  aeeiiseatluBfacienee  of  *^  basdening  the  mind 
by  tteti^abit  ei  i^ipid  deoumstr^tion,  so  desttwetive  of  tlse 
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finer  feelings  of  moral  evidence,  mhiclt  fhuM;  determine 
the  actions  and  opinions  of  our  livei.*'  So  easjr  is  it  to' 
find  a  plausible  excuse  for  neglecting  Avhat  we  want  the 
power  or  the  inclination  to  follow. 

To  bis  classical  acquirements,   while  at  Lausanne,  he 
added  the  study  jof  Grotius,  and  PuffendoHf^'Loeke,^  and 
Montesquieu ;  and  be  mentions  Pascal's  ^^  ^ovinctal  Let«« 
ters,"  La  Bleterie's  '^  Life  of  J-ulian/'  and  Gtatmone^s 
civil  ^*  Hbtory  of  Naples/'  as  having  remotely  contfibuted 
to  form  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire.     From  Pascal, 
be  tells  us  that  he  learned  to  manage  the  weapon  of  gvave 
and  temperate  irony,  even  on  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  so- 
temnity^  forgetting  that  ..irony  in  every  shape  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  historical  style,  and.  subjects  the  histo-» 
rian  to  the  auspicioa  that  his  courage  and  his  ai^umeiit  are 
exhausted,     it.  is  more  to  his  credit  that  at  this  time  he 
established  a  correspondence  with  several  literary  cbarac- 
tecs,  to  whom  he  looked  for  instruction  and  direcuon,  whb 
Crevier  and  Bceitinger,  Gesner  and  AUamand ;  and  that 
by  the  acuteness  of  his  remarks,  and  his  zeal  for  knowledge^ 
he  proved  himself  not  unworthy  of  their  ooafklence..     He 
had  an  opportunity  also  of  seeing  Voltaire,  who  received 
bim  as  an  English  youtl%  but  witboAit  any  peculiar  no* 
titce  or  distinction*     Voltaire  diffused  gaiety  areuml  bim 
by  erecting  a  temporary  thealare,  on  which  he  perfotmed 
his  own  favourite  c^avacters,  and  Mr.  Gibbon  becaose  so 
enamcMired  of  the  French  stage,  a»  to  lose  mucb  of  biave^ 
Deration  for  Shakspeajre.    He  was  now  familiar  in  sooie^ 
and  acquainted  in  many  families,  and  his  evenings  wefe 
generally  devoted  to  cards  and  conversation,  either  to  pii« 
vate  parties,  or  more  numerous  assemblies^ 
i    Dusing  this :  alternation  of  study  and.  pleasure,  he,  be<^ 
came  enampured  of  a  mademoiselle  Susan  Curehdd^  a  young 
lady  whose  personal  attractions  were  erabeUisbed  by>ber 
virtues  and  talents.     His  addresses '  were  favoured  •  by  ber 
and  by  her  parents,  but  his  father,  on  being  conaiiUed,  ex^ 
pressed  the  utmost  reluctance  to  .tbis  ^^  atrange  nUianee,'^ 
and  Mr-  Gibbon  yielded. to  bis  pleasure^    His  woend^  be 
tells. us,  was  insemnbly  healed  by. time,  and  tbe  kidy  was 
notnnbappy;!  She  afierwsurda {became  the^wife of 4beeei 
lebrated  M«-Neckar^-  .•    .•       •...)".  »  f     '  i    ..»..;  i  ;j 

.  In  1758  be  was  permitted  to  return  ta  England,  afterjoi 
absence  of  nearly  five  years.  .  ilis<fatber  iseeeived.hi0t  with 
4W>t&kii^P«''  th^n  he  expected,  and.  rf^oieed  id*  (be  tuc*« 
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ee4t:.ofvtrii><frian  .of  education*  ,  :Dupiog  .bi$:s|bt^oce  his; 
fftther  had  married  his  second  wife.  iiiis9>  Doro|(li\^a,  PaUp.n. 
lehom  |M^8on  was  prep«^ed. to. dislike^  butfouiHJii  ap.vmiable 
and  deserving  womini    At  home  he  was  left-at  Ubt^rty  tpi 
Qfttsult  hi^a  ukste  in  th^.efaoi^^e  of  pUce,  coiQpa^yi : atid 
aoniaemei^tSy  and  bis  eiccursions  were  boi|it>ded  dxAy  l?y  <,bte 
liclttts  of  the  island  and  thi^  measure,  of  bis  incQm^.:;,  1^4 
bad  nowi.reacbQd  his 4»irenty:«iir8t. year ;.  and  some  fai,G^t^i[i«> 
fiMrta  were  made  to. procure  him  the  employment  of  secret^ 
taiy.  to  a  foreign  embassy.     His  atep-mother-  r^commendi^' 
the  study  of  >tbe  law  ;  bjat  the  fbrmer  sifheme  didpot  sucn 
ceed,  and'  the  Matter  heideeliiied.     Of  his  first  two  yearsia 
£ngl«nd,  be  pasaed  aboutnine  months  in  London^  and  the 
remainder  in  the  country^     But  London  ^h^d  few  charms^ 
exoeptf'tbe  .common  oncis  that  can  be  pDrjchased.  ,  JHis  far^ 
tber  *hi|d)  no  fixed  residence  there,    and  no  circles  into 
wfaieb>  he  oiigbt  introduce  his  son.     He  acquired  an  inti'» 
maey,  imw^vetf  in  the  house  of  David  Mallet,  and  by  his 
meafts.  was  introduced  to  lady  Hervey's  parties.     The  watit 
af^soeielQr  iseems.  never  to  have  given  him  much  uneasiness^ 
itor  does^  it^ippdar  that  at  any  period  of  his  life  he  knew 
the  naiaery  of  hairing  hours  which  he  could  not  iiltup.     At 
bia^father'ahous^  at  Buriton,  near  Peter^fiddy  in  Hump^ 
aUre,  be. enjoyed  mMch' leisure  and  many  opportunities  of 
adding  to  his*  stosck  of  learning.     Books  became  more  and 
more  the  soucce  of  all  his  wishes  and  pleasures,  and  al* 
thMgh  his  father  eodeatoared  to  inspire  bini  with  a  love 
and  hADwledgei^  farmiilg,  he  could  not  succeed  farthei^ 
tbaai  eccasiomiH^y  loioibtaiQ  his  company  in  suicb(9xcur$ion§ 
9SMt  usubL-witb  (oanirtry  gen|:lemen. 
:,  The  *  )ei8ul*e  •  he  oMid  borrour  from  his  tnoi[e  .regulac 
l^n^  of  fttmdy^  owas  employed  iht  perusing  the  yrot^  of  the 
bfast  £o||^ish> /aUthora  Muoe*  the  revolution;,  ip  hopes  tboit 
the  purity  of  his  own  language,  corrupted  by;^b.e  l<^g  V^0 
of  tafonsigd  -i^ofby  -mifiM  be  restored.     0|:  Swif^  and  Ad- 
dtsan,  wb^Hwer^ jf ecdnvmeiidfidr  by  Mallet,  ^he  bq^ic^s  to:t??t 
ibe'ti^-Hlil0i.pf^#is«ng  Swtft  l^r  bis  manly  o^ig^oal iVigpuri 
afi4  Addi^Mn  Jart)ie|egtol2e;  Itfid   n|iJdne$?.i,;,Tli^  pdrfeat 
€iM0pamtMlt9  li^l§^T^n%  latifuisge,  an^:  \y:e)l-tqrpe{l  p^t 
jmi4 ofi  Il#b^tsNi«i-artfHimedfhiw'jwith:.tl^j|^9l^ 

thetb)9ft»igb^$me^d8^y4ifea4iMi  W«  fpot^^s.  .t:]5ut.^harn§^^ 
ae4K^mii>Ai^  lAfij^-^iafiie  iwitJfi.Stvifli'tt  and:4tddi(pOit7l^pbfr^n 
tiSi^Hmm^'0^^^l\  as  trt'Jkfte*v>bp^  i^  afipt§i^i9Af  .t\\ee*fi 
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oidddl  wbeti  he  bAsattid  a  writef  of  hisforyi  mil  •  fornidd  a 
style  pe<$tiliar  to  hiuiBelf. 

Ill  1161  his  fii^st  jyuMicfttion  made  itt  appeannelPy  rnidof 
the  title  6f  *<  E^iri  sur  I'etode  de  la  litterature^^'  t  smdlt 
tolUme  itf  ismoi  Part  of  this  bad  bem  wrttten  at  La«^ 
sann^^  and  the  i«tele  eoatpleted  in  London.  HetJonaulned 
Dr.  Mftty,  a  biati  of  enietistve  leamii^g  and  ^Kkd^entf  who 
ehcoaraged  him  to  ]iiibliih  the  werk^  bat  thm  he  wobhi 
hftre  probi,b)y  delayed  for  votne  ttme»  had  not  hia  fether 
insisted  upon  it^  thinkiag  tfiat  some  proof  of  tkenery  tatenli 
mighf  intiK>dikie  hfm  to  pubite  notit^e.  The  design  of  cbii 
e^ay  was  td  prove  th»t  all  the  faeahies  ef  the  ttiiod  may 
be  exei^cided  and  displayed  by  tiie  Medy  of  anoient  Htefa* 
tore,  itt  oppositiortf  to  U'AlemberVMd  oi?herft  of  the  Frandi 
enc:ydopedisi6y  #ho  otntended  -fbr  ibM  fiefw|»bikMopby 
that  has  dnee  pfbdiu^d  ^tich'  ilMtMrabie  cewse(|dencelu 
He  introduces^  ttowevery  et  tafiety  ef  Mpibs  «ot  imaie^ 
diately  eoftneeted'with  tbi»,  and  evln(5^s  tbtt  iff  tile  etady 
Of  the  belles  teltfe^  atid  ih  ^ritidsft)^  Ms  funfgfi  nm-fm 
mom  eiKt^sive  ihM  coold  have  been  e^ipeetad  horn  has 
jrears.  His  stiylie  approaches  to  th&t  of  ¥ohiait<e>  and  u 
often  letotetifiious  and  flippant,  and  the  beist  exeM«^  ^t 
can  be  offered  fek*  bid  v«itf^ting  In  ^l-^hcb^  ^  thsft  hin  pria* 
eipal  ebjett  telate^  t^  the  Iheratnre  of  that  eonnt«y,  wilih 
tri^ich  he  seems  to  court  an  aliitince,  and  #itfa  u4iich  it  is 
ceitain  he  #a^  mote  famlK^f  Ih^n  with  thwn  ^  fitiglafld. 
This  essay  a<icording]y  was  praised  in  the  fe^reign  jwttn^ 
bat  attract^  ttry  little  nc^i^e  at  home,  Md  was  sbon  for* 
goiteh.  Of  ks  Merits  he  sp^ks  \^  Mi  •leftMHtva;  ^i^  « 
mixture  of  praise  and  blanie>  buc  the  formet*  predtMSdMies, 
Md  wiih  jdslice.  Hiid  thePfehcb* iaff g^e^ b^fen thein  as 
eofnmon  in  the  NtelraTy  world  as  it  ifs  now,  no  extraohHMaiy 
ft  preductioti'  fiCoai  a  youngs  man  woold  hare  raided  fery 
h%h  e*pect^rt6rn&.      '  ' 

About  the  time  whe^n  ^hh  ei^say  appeared^  llr.  Gibbon  wim 
indd^ed  to  embrace  tl^e  milrtafy  professtoni  He  iiras  '«p^ 
pointed  d^p«a(ih  of  the  -soath  batttaKon  Of  the  ilaaiip*hil« 
militia^  Mtd  for  tWo  ^Afs  kt4  a  half  eviduir^'^  «  wtodei^ 
tng  lifb  of  nilKt^ry  #er^t»Ah^*'  h  is  seldMi  tiMf  tkw 
moiHs  idf  a  H^erafy  'chattfctei*  a^^  entf¥eii«d  h^r  ^ati  il 

like  this/  ^r.  Gibbon^  ^0  "tti^y  b^  eltpeotM^  MuM  Mt 
direst  bis  mihdJ^  ils  old  halbirs,  and  tlMMforiEi  eadMrMvad 
to  unite  %b^ld1dil^ir  abd  the  sobbhR*.  tie 'fttMtted>«lM^'ikrt  of 
V»rin  the  MMndhes  MUitiAi)«s  of  «|ai«m9^I«ititl^(Mi  tiW^ 
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Ifik^fdl^,  wHJiW  fi^oa  tbe  diacipUoe  m^A  evolutipitt  of  a  mo>- 
.4era  l^ait^lion,  be  was  acquiring  a  olearfir:  noiion  of  ti^p 
jptialaiKf  ^^  ibo  legion,  and  wfatat  be  ueemBtohmnvsAneA 
91  '}U  Ml  worthy  a  mpFe  intimate  knowlQdg^  of  the  woilfd, 
and  supii  m  increaae  of  acquaintance  as  made  him  betler 
jMMnvi)  ^ban  be  oo^M  hai»  been  ^n  a  much  longer  dine, 
had  ha  r^ularly  paaaed  his  aumooers  at  fiuriton,  and  Ua 
!kvjnterai0  (^ondon.  He  anatched  also  aome  boars  fiom  lua 
military  dmiies  for  study,  and  upon  the  whole,  altfaougli 
he  do^  not  look  baek  with  muc^  pleasara  on  this  period  of 
his  lifj^  ^  pereiits  the  reader  to  soj^ik  at  the  advantages 
which  (be  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  derived  from 
the  captain  of  the  Haaapsbire  grenadiers.  At  the  peace  in 
1762-3,  bis  regifl»ei}i  K^as  disbanded,  and  he  resumisd.his 
/iltiidiesj  tbQ  regularity  of  which  had  been  ao  much  intei> 
i^Mi^§di  that  he  qpeaJwof  new  entering  qu  a  new  pUm. 
After  hesitating,  probably  not  long,  hdetween  the  matbe>- 
matics  «nd  the  4^reek  language,  he.gavttthe  pvefiarenoe  to 
|;be  latter,  and  pursued  bis  reading  yriih .  vigour^  But 
what^var  be  inaad  or  scudaed»  he  appears  to  have  read  and 
jitndied  with  ^  view  lo  hisiXNrical  Aomposition,  and  he  as>i> 
)^p>ed to  the  c;bara(Mier 'Of  a  hastoi^ian  longbefeiee  he  eould 
&^  ^pof^  a  Sttl^ai^$•  The  l^ini^  was  favanr^iile  to  Mr.  Oihr 
hno^s  aa^hvtioa* .  lie  was  daily  witnessing  the  criunnphs  ef 
il4»n9^  ^nd  Hobertson,  and  he  prpbaUy  bought  that  a 
aui))eG|  only  ivitas  wsoting  to  form  his  claim  Jto  equal  ho<- 
incurs* 

.  I>4Muig  bis  sejrviee  in  the  militia,  he  revolved  several 
^uhjaet^  ^  hiatorical  eompotinion,  ajad  hy  the  vaneiy 
of.  thf^m^  ji  does  o0t  appear  that  be  Ittd  any  .particular  pur^- 
poa^  eo  ferve,  or  preeonceived  thebry.to  which  facts  were 
to  b^ndf  AmQfyg  the  subjects  he  has  enuaierated,  we  find 
.thfO  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France  into  Italy^v^the 
crusade  of  Richard  I. — the  barons'  wan  against  John  aiul 
Henry  III — the  history  ef  Edward  the  Biaek  Prince-«<-the 
livest  with  comparisons  of  Henry  Y..and  the  emperor 
Titfis-rT^tbe  life  of  sir  Fhiiip  Sidney,  and  tfaat  pf  the  mar* 
quia  of  Montrose.  These  were  r^^Qted  in  their  turns,  but 
be  dwelt  with  rather  mofe  fondness  on  the  life  of  sir  Wai* 
jter  Rftleigb ;  and  when  that  was .  discarded,  meditated 
either  the  histoiry  of  t(ie  Libef ty  of  the  Swiss ;  or  that  of 
the  jrepi^ic  -of >%orenee  nndar  tihe  bcMaae  of  Medif;is. 

Hiy  designs  w^re,  how^er^  now  interrupted  by  a  visit 
to.  the.  cQfUi^etU,  which,  aooacfling  4o  custom,*  bi«  father 
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thought  necessary  to  comply  the  edtictttiOn  of  afii<fengT!sh 
gentleman.  Previous  to  bis' d^parttire  be^obtain^d^t^obrt}- 
nendatory  letter*  from  lady  Hetrey,  Iiorat^e  Walpdle  (the 
Jalte  lord'Orford),  Mallet^  and  the  duke  de  Nivernoisy  to 
Tariout  personsof distinction' 10  Ftanee.  Iti  aekfrowledg- 
ing  the  duke's  services^  he  notes  a  circumstlitice  whidi 
in  some  degree  unfolds  his  own  cfaars^ctery  and  exhibits 
that  superiority  of  pretensions  from  which  be!  never  de- 
parted. ^^  The  duke  received  nie  civilly,  but  (perhaps 
through  lAaty^s  faultj  treated  me  more  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters than  as  a  man  of  fashion.'*  Congreve  and  Gray  were 
>weak  enough  to  be  offended  on  a  similar  account,  but  that 
Mr.  Gibbon,  whose  sole  ambition  was  to  rise  to  literary 
fame,  should  have  for  a  moment  preferred  the  equivocal 
character  of  a  man  of  fadiion,  is  as  unaccountable  as  it  is 
woinderful  that,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  he  should  have 
recorded  the  incident* 

In  France,  however,  the  fame  of  his  essay  had  preceded 
him,  and  he  was  gratiBed  by  heing  considered  as  a  man  of 
letters,  who  wrote  for  his  amusement.  Here  he  mixed 
in  familiar  society  with  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  count  de 
'Caylus,  the  abb6  de  Bleterie,  Barthelemy,  Raynal,  Ar- 
naud,.  Helvetius,  and  others,  who  were  confessedly  at  the 
head  of  French  literature.  After  passing  fourteen  weeks 
in  Paris,  he  revisited  (in  the  month  of  May  1763)  his  old 
friends  at  Lausanne,  where  he  remained  nearly  a  year. 
Among  the  occurrences  here  which  he  records  with  most 
pleasure,  is  his  forming  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Holroyd, 
now  lord  Sheffield,  who  has  since  done  so  much  honour  to 
his  memory,  and  whom  he  characterises  as  ^<  a  friend  whose 
activity  in  the  ardour  of  youth  was  always  prompted  by  a 
benevolent  heart,  and  directed  by  a  strong  understanding.** 

In  1764  be  set  put  for  Italy,  after  having  studied  the 
geography  and  ancient  history  of  the  seat  of  the  Roman 
empire,  with  such  attention  as  might  render  his  visit  pro- 
fitable. >  Although  he  disclaims  that  enthusiasm  which  takes 
fire  at  every  novelty,  the  sight  of  Rome  appears  to  have 
conquered  his  apathy,  and  at  once  fixed  the  source  of  his 
fame.  ''  It  was  at  Rome,  on  the  15th  of  October  1764,  as 
he  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  capitol,  while  the 
bare-footed  friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the  tem^e  of 
Jupiter  (now  the  church  of  the  Zoccolants,  or  Fmncfccan 
friars)  tl)at  the  idea  of  writing  the  Deglike  and  Faix  of 
Ibe  city  first  started*  to  bis  miud.*'    But  tbll  appeals  to  fcave 
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hmn  ateraly  the  effect  of  local  emotion,  for  lib  plan  vmR 
then  confined  to  the  decay  of  the  citi/.     Intfae'hibnthObSI 
June  1 765^ 'he  arrived  at  his  father's  hoiYse,  >and  se^mk.itoi 
have  entered  on  a  life  wbioh  afforded  no  iocideoti  or  rodni* 
for  remark.     The  live  years  and  a  half  which  interveiledi 
hettveen  his  travels  and  his  father's  death  in  1770,  >be  in**: 
forms  us,  were  the  portion  of  his  life  which  he  pasaedi^far' 
the  least  enjoyment,  and  remembdred.  with  the  least^tatis^'  ' 
faction.     By  the  resignation  of  his  father^  and  Ihe  death' 
of  sir  Thomas  Worsley,  he  was  promoted  "to  the  rauk'trf 
major  and  lieutenant-obionel  commandant  of  his  regiqient- 
of  militia,  but  was,  each  year  that  it  waff  necessary  to  at^^ 
tend  the  monthly  meeting  and  exercise,  more  disgusted 
with  ^^the  tnn,  the  wine,  the  company,  and  the  tiresonae. 
repetition  of  annoal  attendance  and  daily  exercise."       .  /:.  * 

Another  source  of  uneasiness  arose  from  reilecttor^-  on^ 
his  situation.     He  belonged  to  no  profession,  and*  had' 
adopted  oo  plan  by  which  he  could,  like  his  numerous  ao*^ 
quaintance,  rise  to  some  degree  of  consequence.     He  la* 
xnented  that  he  bad  not,  at  a  proper  age,  embraced  the> 
lucrative  pursuits  of  the  law,  or  of  trade^  the  chances  ofi 
civil  office,  or  of  India  adventure,  or  even  ^^  the  fat  slum-' 
bersi  of  the  church."     Still,  however,  such  a  mind  iEis  his 
was  not  formed  to  be  inactive,  and  a  greater  portion  of  hiii^ 
dissatisfaction  appears  to  have  arisen  from  an  ipfipatieoce  to 
acquire  fame,  and  from  the  extreme  length  of  those  pro** 
spects  which  the  various  designs  he  formed  had  presented. 
He  yetcontemplated  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome,,  bur 
at  an  awfql  distance ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  something' 
more  within  his  grasp,  he  resumed  his  study  of  the  irevolu^ 
tions  of  Switzerland,  so  far  as  to  execute  the  first  book  of 
a  history.     This  was  read  in  the  following  winter  (1767)  ta 
a  literary  society  of  foreigners  in  London,  who  did  not 
fiatfier  hiio  by  a  very  favourable  opinion  ;  yet  it  was  prai^^di 
by  Hume,  ivbo. endeavoured  only. to  dissuade  him  from  ther 
nee  of  the  French  language*    The;  opinion,  however,  pf 
the  foreign  oritios  to  whom  he  had  submitted  this,  attempti 
prevailed  over  that^of  Huoae,  and  he  renounced  the  design 
of  wntinuing  it     The>ma0a8cript  is.  now  in  the^pQSsessioD 
of  >  lord  Sheffield^'. 

In  i767  he  joined  with  Mr.  Deyverdun,  a  Swiss  ^eptl^ 
maoi  then  in  England^,  and  a  man  of  taste  and  critical 
JknQwled^,^te  whom,  he  was  cn^uch  attache^,  in  publishing 
a.li(effsa^.j4iufnai»  in  imitation  of  Dt*  Maty'a  ^^Jourtlal 
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Britaonique*''    Tb«p  entttkd  it  ^<  MtMltiiM  Ui&nmt»  itt 

la  Grand  Bretagtiie/V    Two  Tolonoici  anljn .^f  tbb  vi^k  imefet 

pnbUflbed,  and  met  ivicb  ^ory.  tittle  toedftaagilm^oc     Mr* 

Gtibbon   acknowledged  havk^  reviewed  lord  Lyifeekonia 

Hbtory  in  the  fint  volume*    The  ineMrials  of  a.  tbirdve^' 

lume  were  almost .  eompleiedy  wbdn  he  reooainiefi4ed  hie 

cbacyutor  Deyverdub  as  travelling  goArernor  io  sir  Ricfaard 

Wonleyi  ah  appdintoient  ^hick  tei'mkiatied  ihe  *^  Meauiixe$ 

Liter^irea."     Mr.  Gibbon^s  next  .performance  Miras  an  af> 

tittk.  on  Dr.  Warbnrtoni  which  he  Qondetnna  for  ita  se»« 

vertty  and  for  ix&  cowardice,  whilei.he  WingB  the  tefltionsotiy 

of>&ome  eminent  acholan  to  pro/re  thai  k  wa9  s)ieceft$ful 

atKi  decisive.     Warburton'sl  bypotbeeia  on'  the  descent  of 

,£nea8  to  tell  had  long  been  applauded^  and  if  not  uni« 

versaliy  ^dopted^  had  n6t  been  aiiswered  duri«ig  a  space  of 

thirty  yeaiM.    It  was  the  opinion  of  «thia  learned  wfiteri 

that  the  descent  to  hell  is  not  a  false^  bat  a  mimie  acenie 

which  represents  the  initiation  of£Dea%  in  the  obaracier 

of  a  law*giver»  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.     Mr.  Gibbont 

on  the  contrary,,  in  bis  *^  Cri^cal  Observations  on  the  Stslh 

Book  of  tbeiSneid,-'  17 70^. endeavoured  to.prove^  that 

the  ancient  la\^-givers  did  not  invent  themysteries^  ai»d 

that  \£neas  never  was  invested,  with  the  office  of  iair-^ver^ 

riiat  there  is  not  any  argument^  aay  eircfmistancey  wiiielii 

can  melt  a  fable  into  allegory^  or,  remove  the  scene  ftom 

the  Lake  Avernos  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  ;  that  foch  a  wild 

supposition  is  equally  injurious  to.  the  poet  and  the  «Qan.; 

that  if  Virgil  was  not  initiated  he.  could  not,  if.  be;  were, 

be  would  not^  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  initiation  ; -amd  that 

the  anathema  of  Horace  ^/ofo  qui  Cfreris  jfocftm  wigtaiU 

be.}'  at  once  attests  his  own  ignorance  .aiid  the  ianoeeaoe 

of  bis  friend.    All  this,  might  liave  been  argued  in  dec^t 

and  respectful  langoagey  but  Mr<  Gibbon  kvows  diat  his 

koatility    wai  against  the  person  as  wdll  aa  the    hypo- 

tbesB  of  ^*  the  dictator  and  tyrant  ol  the  world  of-  Utera- 

ture,'-  and  with  the  acatenessi  of  the  oritie»  be  ^ere£Me 

determined  to  join  the  acrimony  of  thefMitemicK    In  Us 

more  advanced  years  he  affeefes.  to  «ye9rt3t>  an  mnmanly 

attack  nppn  one  who  was.  no  longer  able  to  defend  himseify 

but  be  is  unwilling  to  part  with  the  repjatation  to  wbiobibe 

thought  his  pamphlet  ^entitled^  or  to  <ciineead  the  {MrsAfe 

which  professor  Hey ne  bestowed  oi^  lit.       J   <  i  j  ..  -  * 

After  the  ddatb  of  bis  fiivtber  in  1770y  aiipevent^whieh 
left  him  the  sole  disposer  of  bis  time  aii^ddidinai^afaa^'lie 
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tfMt  ^wo  teriMslj  to  the  coteptfiittion  of  his  telijbr^teci^ 
llttiery*    For  aomo  years  be  bed  re^volved  ttae  subject  ifi»  \ 
his  niad,  and  bad  reftd%T€ry  thing  with  a  view  tq^tbis  great 
«ndercaking»  which  his  election  for  the* borough  of  Lei- 
heard  in  1775  did  not  tuucb  interrupt.    The  first  volume 
was  published  Feb.  17»  1776,  and  received  by  sbe  public 
with  fNicb  avidity,  that  m  second  edition,  in  June^  and  a 
third  soon  after,  were  scarcely  adequate  to  the  demand. 
To  use  his  own  language,  bis  book  was  on  every  table, 
aad  almost  on  every  toilette :  the  historian  was-  orowhed 
by  the  taste  or  fashion  of  the  day.     From  the  ample  praises 
of  Dr.  Robertson,  .and  of  Mr,  Hume,  he  appears  to  have 
derived  more  substantial  satisfacdon.     Hume  anticipates' 
the  objectioBB  that  would  be  made  to  the  fifteenth  and 
etxteentb  ch^iters,  with  his  usual  arrogance  uid  contempt 
of  religion.     *^  When  I  heard  of  vour  undertaking  (wbicb 
was  some  time  ago)  I  own  I  was  a  little  curious  to  see  how 
you  would  extricate  yourself  from  the  subject  of  your  tw6 
ket  chapters.    I  think  you  have  observed  a  very  prudent 
temperament;  but  it  was  impossible  to  treat  tbe  subject  so 
as  noft  to  gifts  grounds  of  suspicion  against  yob,  and  you 
aoay  expect  that  k  olAmour  will  arise.    Tbiil,  if  any  ^thing, 
wdl  «etard  your  success  with  the.puUic ;  for  in  ev^ry 'other 
respect  yttur  werk  is  calculated  to  He  popular.  '  But  amoirig 
many  other  marks  of  decUne,  tbe  prevalence  of  ^op^rstitioh 
in  Englaad  prognosticates  the  foil  of  philosophy  and  deca^ 
(tf  taste ;  and  tbougb  nobody  be  more  capai)le  than  you  to 
mvtve  them,  you  will  probsAily  find  a  struggle  in  your  flr^t 
advances.** 

Ob.  Gibbon's  naieetions  on  Uns  subject,  in  h«f  Memdir^, 
aatf  fiot  very  intelttgiblei  unless  we  consider  him  as  eftiploy .^ 
ing  irony;     He  aiteets  not  to  ^bave  believed  that  tbe  ma- 
jority of  English  readers  were  so  fondly  atiteN^hed  even  to 
the  name  aisd  abadow  of  Christianity ;  and  fiot  to  have 
foreseen  that  the  pSods,  tbetimkl,  ahd  the  prudent  woui4 
iM,  or  affect  to  fee^,  with  sucb  exquisite  sensibility.    If 
be  bad  foreseen  all  this,  he  eondesceuda  to  itlfbrm  us  lliav 
<^be  ongtit  have  softened  the  two  iavidioiis  chapters*^  He 
seem*  to  rejoice  that  ^  if  the  voice  of  cur  priests  waa  c)a4 
moniaa  atid  biiaer^  'ibelr  haMs  ^««re  disarmed  f rdm  tfte 
«pbwer  of  pertuBOotiot^  ;*'  and  adberted  to  tbe  resolution  of 
trosting  himself  and  his  wrtrings  to  the  candour  of  the  pub>. 
lie,ufifeit  Mv^  Davis,  of  Oxford^  presumed  to  attack,  ^  not 
i  &e  ftutb^  but  the  fidelity  of  the  historian.*^     He  then  pqb- 
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lisbed  bis  <<  Vindication/'  whiob^'  besftySj  ^  exfireasive  of 
,  le«8  anger  than  contempt,  amused  for  a  while  the>  busy  and 
idle  metropoiifl."  Of  bis  other/ antagonists  be  speaks  with 
equal  contempt,  <<  A  Tiotory  over  such  antagonists  was  a 
sufficient: hmniliati on."  It  is  not,  however,  quite  certain 
ihat  he  obtained  this  victory ;  the.  silence  of  an  author  is 
nearly  on  a. par  with  the  flight  of  a  warrior;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  contempt  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  so  lavishly 
poured  on  his  antagonists,  in  bis  '^  Men^oirs,"  has  more  of 
passionate  resentment  than-  of  conscious  superiority.  Of 
his  6rst' resentment  and  his  last  feelings,  he  thus  speaks: 
^'  Let  me  frankly  own,  that  I  was  startled  at  the  first  dis* 
charge  of  ecclesiastical  ordnance ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  found 
that  this  empty  noise  was  mischievous  only  intbe  intention, 
my  fear  was  converted  into  indignation ;.  and  every  feeling 
of  indignation  or  curiosity  has  long  since  "subsided  into 
pure  and  placid  indifference/' 

It  may  not  be  unuseful  to  give  in  this  place  the  titles  at 

*    least,  of  the  principal  writings  which,  his  bold  and  disin^ 

genuous  attack  on  Christianity  called  forth.     These  w^re, 

1.  '^  Remarks  on  the  two  last  Chapters  of  Mr.  Gibbon*s 

History.  In  aletter  to  a  friend."  (See  Art.  8.)  2.  ^'  An  Apo« 

logy  for  Cbristiauity,  in  a  series  of  letters,  addressed  to 

Edward  Gibbon,  esq.   By  R.  Watson,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and 

regius  professar  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Cambridge*' 

(now  bishop, of  Llandaff),  1776',  12mo.     S.  *'  The  History 

Qf  tbe-ebtablishment  of  Christianity,  compiled  from  Jewi^ 

and  Heathen  authors  only ;  translated  from  the  French  of 

professor  Bullet,  &c.     By  William   Salisbury,  B.  D.  with 

note9  by  the  ti-anslator,  andisome  strictures  on  Mr.  Gib- 

boo^s  Account  of  Christianity,  and  its fir«t  teachers,"  1776, 

8vo.    .4.  ^^  A  Reply  to  the  reasonings  of.  Mr.  Gibbon  in  his 

History,  &c.  which  .seem  to  affect  the  truth  of  Christianity, 

but  have  not  been  noticed  in  the  answer  which  Dr.  Watsoa 

h^th  given  to  that  book.  .  By  Smyth  Loftua,  •  A.  M.  vieaf  of 

Coolock,'*  Dublin,  1776,  &vo.     5.  **  Letters  .on  the  pre* 

valence  of  Cbrisdanity,  before  its  civil  establisbraent.  .With 

observaitions  on  a  late  History  of  the  Decline  of  the  RoBsaft 

Empire.    By  East  Aptborpe,  M.  A.  vicarof  Croydon,  1776, 

avo.     6.  <<  An  Examination  of  the. FiAefntfa  and  Sixteenth 

Chapters  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  Histpry.    Jn  which  his  view. of 

the  progreas.of  the  Christian  religien  iasfaoirnl  lo  befounded' 

on  the  misrepretentAtioo  of,  tbei^nthoca  br  cites;  imd  lut^ 

•  .,1  .♦ 
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nerous  iflstatices  of  fais  inaetfuracy  nmi^  fidagiariwn'ai'e  {m>» 
duced.     By  Henry  Edward  Davis,  B*  A.  of  B$liol  college, 
:0!jrford,"   !77»,  8^0.     7.  •*  A  few  Remarks  ttn  the  History 
^of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Rovxian  Bmpire;  relatiye 
tshiefly  to-the  Two  last  Chapters.     By  a  gentlennan,'*  '8vo. 
'8.  <<  Remarks  on  the  Two  last  Chapters  of  Mr.  Gibbon's 
'History.     By   James  Chelsum,  D.  D.  student-  of  Christ 
dtturoh,  Oxford^  and  chaplain  to  the  lord  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester:  the  second  edition  enlarged/*  1778^  12mo/    This 
is  a'seeotid  edition  of  the  Anonymous  Remarks  nyentioned 
in  the  first  article,  and  contains  additional  remarks  by  Dr. 
Randolph,  Lady  Margaret^s  professor  of  dctinity  in*  the 
imitersity  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  Gibbon's  Vindication  now  appeared  under  the  title 
bf  ^  A  Vindication  of  some  passages  in  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Chapters  of  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  the  author,"  1779,  8vo.  This 
was  immediately  followed  hj  I,  ^  Alport  Appeal  to  the 
-public.  By  the  gentleman  who  is  particularly  aiddressed  in 
the  postscript  of  the  Vindication,'*  1779-1780,  8vo.  2.  «  A 
-Reply  to  Mr.  Gibbon's  Vindication  ;  wherein  the  charges 
imiught  against  him  in  the  Examination  are  confirmed^ 
«nd  Airther  instances  given  of  his  misrepresentation,  iikac* 
curacy,  and  plagiarism.  By  Henry  Edward  Davis,  B.  A. 
of  BaUol  college,  Oxford,"  1780,  8vo.  3.  <<  A  Reply  to 
•Mr«  Gibbon's  Vindication,  &c.  containing  a  review  of  the 
^errors  still  retained  in  these  chapters.  By  James  Chelsum, 
D*D.  &c."  17S5,  8vo. 

The  other  most  considerable  works  levelled  at  the  His- 
tory, upon  general  principles^  were,  1.  ^^  Thoughts  on  the 
nature  of  the  grand  Apostacy,  with  reflections  and  obser- 
vations on  the' Fifteenth  Chapter  of  Mr.  Gibbon^s  Histoty. 
By  Henry  Taylor,  rector  of  Crawley,  and  vicar  of  Ports* 
ttiouthin  Hampshire,  author  of  Ben.  Mordeic»i's. Apology 
for> embracing  Christianity,"  1781-2,  8v6.  2.  '^Gibboii's 
Awouot  of  Christianity  considered ;' together  with  some 
Btrictttivs  on  'Hmne's'  Dialogues- concerning  Natural  ReU- 
gi<fn.  By  Joseph^  Milner,  A.M.  master  of  the  grammai^ 
school  of  Kingsttonteupon-HoU,"  1781,  8vo;  3.  <<  Letters 
^o  Edward  Gil^n,  esq.  in  defence  of  the  anthenticii^y  of 
the  7th  verse  of  the  vth  chapter  of  th.e  First  Epistle  of  St. 
JTohn.  py  George  Travis,  A.M."  1784,  4to.  4.  "An 
Inquiry,  into  thef  Secondary  Causes  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has 
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48tMg4»^.  lor  ^  mipid  fpimf^  ;  pf  Chrintiamty^    Bjr  sir 
David  Dftlry^ipte''  (Icrd  H»Ue9),  178«,  i^o."^ 

Jin  udduioo  to  these  antdgonivts,  it  mpy  bf  mewbiMed 
t)iat  Dr.  PriaAtley  eAdeqyou?^  to  provoke  Mr.  Gibbon  to  a 
coptroveray.  The  Utters  whicb  passed  betwefw  them  are 
xepublished  in  the  MeiKioir9»  and  are  intiereatwg  because 
jbighly  cburactertttia  pf  botiok  parties.  The  litemrjr  wocld 
h^  seldoai  a^en  poteoNic  tairbaleaoe  aod  soepttcal  ajrogasirr 
ao  ably  contrasted*  Of  M  Mn  Gibbon^s  antagoiriata,  he 
speaks  with  respect  only  of  Dr.  Watsoa.  D^via,  it  la 
evidetfitt  gave  him  most  uneasiness^  because  he  waaaMe 
to  repel,  but  a  few  of  the  ntany  lebarges  that  writcar  btonght 
against  him.  In  sound,  manly  reasonings  dear,  pefspi>» 
€uous»  a#id  weli*founded,  without  an  atom  of  oontroirersiai 
Mperity^  sir  David  Dalrymple's  Inquiry  exceb ;  aod  may 
|ierhaps  be  considered  aa  oompJetety  proving,  what  /tt 
i^  of  QKwt  importance  to  prove^  that  Mr.  Gibbon's  aataok 
on  Christiaoity  was  unueceisary  as  to  ita  cannectson 
yri\h  bis. hist Jry^  and  is  disiogenttous  as  to  the  mode  ia 
which  he  conducted  it.  .  The  ooAtrov^rsy  waa  upon  die 
.whole  beneficial ;  the  public  was  put  upon  its  guards  mod 
through  the  thin  veil  of  lofty  contempt,,  it  is  very  eudeflt 
^bat  ^r^  Gibbon  repented  that  he  had  made  a^feke  Mtfanase 
of  the  pubhc  opinion  on  the  sufageotof  religion.  > 

.  The.|>rosecution  of  his  history  ^waa  for  some  time  chetfad 
by  a:n  emplcqr meoit  of  a  different  nature,  but  for  whioh  Us 
talents,  were  thought  preferable  to  that  of  any  writer  com- 
nected  with  administration.  At  the  request  of  the  ministecs 
of  tftate,  he  waa  iodocod  to  ansuper  a  maoifesto  which  the 
French  court  had  issued  against  Greai;  Britain,  prepara^ov^ 
tp  war-.  This  Mr,  Gibbon  ably  aoc^mpUshed  in. a  «^:Mb*- 
jasoine . Justrficatif,"  composed  in  Ereoeh,  which  waa  ^de^^ 
ItTeriyl  ^as  a  state  paper  to  the  eourts  of  Eun^e.  For  this 
sw^ioe.  be  jsras  appointed  one  ef  the  lotda : comnrnsimwia 
of  trade  and  plantation :  a  place  wpiah  about  l^^oL  (tatr.  6QOL 
IS.  year,  the  djutieaof  wbicb  wer«  noa.ivtnsyardooaa;  lib 
acceptance  of  thiaphme,  ha  informs  u%  pmwefcedraomeof  tbil 
leaders  of  the  oppoaitioi^  nvth  whom  he  bad  linted  in  hdms 
of  intimacy,  and  iie  was  uiiyusiity  aacuaed  of  ilesertssig  a 
party  ill.  which  he  had  neiec^eAlialed.   .  Aa4be  general  eiee^ 

#  In  his  third  volume  Mr*  Gibbon  Travis  addressed  **  .Letteni  to  E^vfwl 

tMk  an  o|iport«Mity  to  ^ewy  thcr  au-  OiVbon,'  esq.^*  irliidi  were  ^swered  b^ 

theptiei^  .<if.|b9  Terte,  I  Jolivjr.  1,  iir.f^rolMaitf  I^MSSo^aad  prataw^s 

<<  For  there  are  three,"  fcc.    Id  tiip>  controversy  of  considerable  warmtk  • 
port  of  this  vevie,   Mr.  Archdeacon 
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li»D^  iiowe#ert  in  1780,  he  loit  his  0e«t  m  parKameiitv  tb^ 
voCer»>orf  Leskeai4  beiag  dbposed  to  favour  an  oppoeiltioii'- 
caadidUtie^ 

..  Iff  April  171 1  hetpublishcd  tbe  second  and  third  i^olnmes 
•f  h»  hiafeory,  which  excited  as  machr  attentioii,  although 
tesa^oodtGOversy,  than,  bis  first  volume.    They  were  written 
iKitb^  more  cautton,  yet  with  equal  eleganoe,  and  perbapi 
mMm  pcoofa  of  just  and  profound  thinking.-    His  affection 
Sat  faii.wOfik;appearB  to  have  been  too  warm  to  pei'mit  him 
toi  .estioniie  the  reeepitian  with  which  these  volumes  were 
boBOitmd^     He  ^eaki,  i»  bis  Memoirs^  of  what  no  persou 
aoqoaittted  with  the  literary  bistovy  of  that  very^  i'ecent 
pennd  can  rememiier,  of  ^^  the  coldness  and  evea'pr^u^ 
dioe  of  the  town;."     It  is  cenain^  and  it  is  sayirfg  much, 
that  tbty  wene  received  with  a  degree  of  •eagerness  and 
appniMMitian  pTOportiiQiied' to  their  merit:  but  two  Votumei 
are  n«l  s«»  speedily  seid  asune^  and  the  ppomlse  c^f  a  eon* 
.tinuatHin,  while  it  gralafied  the  wishes  of  his  admirers. 
QCNressasily  suspend^  that  final  senMnee  open  vvhMi  the 
£■»•  o£  the  work  wtts  uMnaiely  to  depend. 
:    Soen  sftef  the  meeting  of  the  new  poriiametit^  be  wak 
tihosuni  on:a  vaoamtyyto  represent  the  borough  df  Ly* 
MnglaR  itt  Hempabire,  but  the  admifrtistnitton  to  which  'fa^ 
bad  attkched  himself  was  now  <m  ite  decline/  and  wkb  its 
Ut  tbejbwrd  of  wade  was  abelisbed,  and  **  be  was  stripped 
^.  aisonrenient  salary^  alter  having  enjoyed  it  about  three 
yeava^"  .  Ainidat  tbe  eewvubioos  of  parties  -  which  fc^lowed 
the  dissolution  of  lord .  Nerth^s  a^mimisttatiMi,  be  adhered 
to^haooaUliowfinMnmprinapte  of  gratltadei  but  he  ob- 
laiaedinveturnKonlytpiromipeaof  diMatUttitTancemenl^  while 
te' found  rtbattmri  additional  incoiMie  was  imai^diately  ne* 
erisseiy  to  'enable  Mm  to  mainmiwcbe  styte  of  Hying  to 
yukkntk  the^  had  been  aocitstocHed«     And  web  at  tbe  tom^ 
liaBKvrfftlisiJHHUffarettoe  towards  public  business,  and  such 
bfe'eagenmsaiocpiirsueinastudie^  that  no  additional  in* 
oaiQe  jvodld  bim  bc«tt  aeeeptaiMt,  lif  ^med  at  «he  ex^ 
pemreef  pkurliameolarf  ataendmioe^  'or  official  do  ties. 
.1  lB»thik><blcmiui^  j  Mr.  ♦Gibbon  turned  bis  thoughts  onc6 
jBioaeiiobiabeldued 'Lattiaone^^   Pmm  his  earliest  know- 
ledgw  of  .that  jQountfy/ lie  bad  atimyft  ch^ri^ed'  a  secret 
wjsh^!  that  the  :sfcbodi  of 'hi^-  yomth  might  become  the  re« 
treat  ^f  hia  iktcllningjagev^ where  »  moderate  fbrtune  wotild 
aseurer^HeblesBiai^-ofi  eaite^  leisure;  and  independence. 
HiftoMifioend  Mt.  i^^v'ilrdun  was  >Q9«w  aettted  there,  an 
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ipdqoeiieiit  aSno  «nall  atttactioii ;  and  to  htm  ke  eomwi}-- 
nicatedhU  designs*     The  advangemetHs  of  friends  are  soon 
adjusted,  and  Mr.  Gibbon,  having  disposed  of  ail  bis  ^ 
/eic^,  estfcept  hia  library,  bid  adieii' to 'England,  in-  S^« 
lumber  1733,  and  aneivied  at  Lausaano  nearly  tv^enty  jrears 
after  bis  second  <l6partAire«     His  reeeption,  was*  ^aeb  «s^  b# 
^xpeclK^d  and  wished,  and  the  comparative  advantages -^of 
his  situation  are  thus  stated,  nearly  in  his  own  words*  *  iCiii^ 
p^ftsonal  freedom  had  been   somewhat  impaired  by^  tb^ 
house  of  commons. and  by  the  board  ef'  trade,  botiheivM 
now  delivered  from  the  chain  of  duty  and  depeniGkttieei 
from,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  political  adventure;  fait  sober 
jsuild  wa^  no  longer  intoxicated  by  the  fumes  of  parn't 
and  he  rejoiced  in  his  escape,  as  dten  aa-  he  read  of 'the- 
midnight  debates  which  preceded  the  dissoUitioo  of  par> 
JiaiQetat^  .  His  English  (economy  had  )|een  that  of  a  loltoif^' 
bacholor,  -who  might  afford  some  occaabnal  dinners^   'In 
S^^tfi^erland  ha  enjoyed,  at  every  meiri,  at  every  hour,  the 
frc^  and  pl^atfint  conversation  of  the  fciend  of  bis  y^iotb^^ 
and  his  daily  table  was  always  provtdedfor  the  recepuofi' 
5}f.op0  9r'itwo>e]ftraoi!diBary. guests.     In  London  he  was 
Jpsf  ifi)  the  crowd  ;(  boA  be  ranked  i  with  the  first  ifamth«»ofl 
lf'fl^s^nae,  .and'his  stj^ie  of  prudent  expencas  enabled:  htei 
to  pi^intsio  8^  fair  balance  of  fe^piocal.oiyilities*    iustead 
of  .a^siipail  house- between  a  street  and  a  staUe<-yavd,  iie 
ocqupjied  a  apacioua  and  convenient  oADsion,  ceooeoted 
po.tbe  north  side  with  the  city,  aad  open,,  to  .the  semh  j 
to  a  beautiful  and  bouodleas^hort20n«  -    ^ . 

Iajt;bis(9atsy|ogue  of  advantages,-  we  maylptrceivse>aanie^ 
wh^'tir  of  caprice  and  weakness,  :and.it  m«y  oentaiidy  be- 
co«ij^(Httred  that  a  man  of  his^iotenial  jretowrcesriniglK 
^ave  di^coverjad  sitaationsan  England,'  both *adapted;to  the 
pi,irposes  of  Economy  and  retirement,'  and  yielding  smicr-' 
yals^.o^iftopiety.  tBut  frem<  bis  sphsequeoftiiemaiki^  it^sp* 
peaiT?  th$t  he  waa,  either  f rom^^pride jon  modesty,:  As^nse* to 
the  company  of  his  lit#nuryaMiciailes^  aiipd.prefiBnedpifa 
his' hours  of  >relasation,  thftfi  tsmpanym^whidit  tlieaoa*^ 
.Yejrsati9n  Jeads,  .0C»t.  tordiaeaasliail,  ^b4it  jtoitheMtaohaiigdi  of 
mutiual  kindness  and  eitf earmeatsw^  ild-thia  pethaps  bet^is 
not. lingular;  and  iniii^kia^  tkle^polemical.'inrn*  which 
literary  cQnver£|attbn.  too  Irequejitlijr)  tstked, .  he  is  tmUto  be 
{blamed.  What,  was  mast^  Mmi|9ie^d^ble^i  haweaer,^  :aad 
what  constantly  pred(9minalied'^4h0»mi9tdr:o£iGfbbeii^rwta 
^creas^  of  knowled^e».;/PrQm.ibi^t^4iQL/hd  ioplleiae.of 
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i^tiMi  could  iMve  diverted  him,  and  whatever  his  frielid^ 
Of  ^beistaite  might' hftve  done  for  faisi,  hi»<)Wn  iicbeme,  the 
ccHfiiitwit  wish  and  prayer,  of  his  hearty  waes  for  a  situation 
in.  which  books  might  be  procured. 

He  cematBed  at.  Lausanne  about  a  year^  before  he  re>* 
sumed  hia^history,  which  he  concluded  in   17S7.     This 
ev<ent  is  recorded  by  him  in  language  which  it  would  be 
f^aiird  to  (^ange^  because  it  is  personally  characteristic, 
and  of  which*  no  change  could  be  an  improvement.-^*' I 
have  presumed  to  mark  the  moment  of  conception  :  I  shall 
now  eormmemorate  the  hour  of  my  final  deliverance*     It 
yff$s  on  the  day>  or  rathier  night,  of  the  27th  of  June,  I7S7, 
between ;  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  1  wrote  the 
last  lineaof  the:  last  page,  in  a  summer-hous^  in  my  gai<^ 
den*    ^fter  k^ing  down  my  pen,  I  took  several  turn^  in 
a  bcjxieauy  or  covered  walk  of:  acacias,  which  commands  « 
prospect  of  the  cotmtrjr^  thelake,  and  the  mountains.  Th^ 
anr  waa  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of 
$be' moon  was;  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  naturl^ 
WMiileftt.     I, will  not  dissemble  the  iirst  emotifdAtf  .of  joy 
PS « the  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and,  perhaps,  the  esta-^ 
hli^hneiit^of  my  fiuiie* .  B\xt  my  pride  was  sooh^toeimbled, 
and  a  sdber  oi^andholy  was  spi^ad  over  my  mind,  by  the 
idea  that  I  httd;.  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old- and 
agree{A»lc  cemfNiBton,  and  that  whatsoever^ might  be  the 
future  date  of  my  Histosy,  the  life  of  the  historian  might 
be  short  Attd  rprecacioiis.     I  will  add  two  faets,  whieh  have 
seldom  oteurred  in  the  compontioii  of  si)e,>  or  at  l^ii  of 
fivet|iianas>    li;  My  rough,  manoscrlpt,  without  any  inter- 
atHKliatfi  copy,  has  been  sent  to  press.    £.  Not  .a  she<^  hM 
beeii.,seen  by.  a«gr  human,  eyes,  excepting  those  of  the 
author. and  the  printer;  the  faults  and  mfertts  are  exclu* 
sively.tny  own*.''  ' 

'  With  the  manuscript  cc^y  of  these  volumes  he  set  out 
ftmn  jLaiiaaoaey  and  at  tbe  end  of  a  fortnight  arrived  at  the 
house  of  -bis  .friend  lord  8heiBeld,  witb  whom  hi^  resided 
durtog  the  .ftvhde  of  his  stay  in  England.  Having  dis-^ 
po^d  of  tjae  copyright  to  his  liberal  publisher,  the  late 
^v^'Caddi,.  and  the  whole  hanng  been  printed,  the  day 

•  Extract  from  Mr.  Gibbon's  Com-  HBe.  The  Vlth  Volume,  begun  Mayi 
in6n.placebo0k:-^tlie  IVth  volume  of  I8th,  1786,  eiided  June  27th,  1787. 
the .  ttiitoffiaf  Che  I><tUud  ited  Fall  eC  These  tbree  Yolames  ^ere  sent  to  press' 
UieRonau.Koipure,  b^un  Mai^h  1^,  Aug.  15Ui,  1787,  and  ilie  whole  im^, 
l78l2,  ended  June  1784.  The  Vth  Vo-  pression  was  concluded  April  follow-' 
|<kf9e>'b«gufi^tillfl9S*,eniedMay'lstr'  iD$r*  ^ 
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of  poMitation^  b^  informal  us,  waa  deia^cd,  that  it  aiigllit 
coincide  with  th«  6fty*firat  anoivaraary  tff  hia  birth«4a7, 
May  8,  nsiy  whm  the  double  festtFal  was,  criabraiad  by 
a  cheerful  literary  dinner  at  Mr.  Cadell's  houses  On  this 
occasion  $om6  elegant  atansas  by  Mr.  iUiyiey  avtva  read, 
at  which,  Mr.  Gibbon  adds,  **  I  teemed  tohldsh.*?  • 

The  tale  of  tliese  volumes  was  rapid,  but  the  author 
had  a  more  formidable  host  of  critics  to  encounter  than 
when  he  first  started,  and  his  style  underwent  a  more  rigid 
examination.  He  tells  us  liimseif  that  a  rebgions  clamour 
was  revived,  and  the  reproach  of  indecency  loodiy  echoed 
by  the  censors  of  osorals.  I'he  latter,  lie  *  professes  -  be 
cQ^ld  never  understand  Why  he  should  not  understand 
what  was  equally  obvious  to  his.adisireraand  to  hisoppoa* 
n^nts,  and  has  been  censured  with  equa;!  asperity  by  both, 
is  a  question  which  oamiot  be  aaawered  by  siqapoaing  Mr. 
Gibbon  defeetive  in  the  ooosmafa  powers  of  discernmeat^ 
Persisting,  however^  in  his  snnprize,  he  odises  a  vmdioa- 
tion  of  the  indecent  neces*  appended  to.  tiiese  velvmes, 
lyhich  priJbiably  never  made  ose  conmrt.  He  says  that  all 
the  lioeofbiQus passages  ar^ieft letheebseurityof  a  learned 
langoag)e.;'but  he  f or^ts  that  Gfeek  and?  i^atinaietaa^ 
at  every  school;  that  sensuality  .-may:  be  «flectaally  cen^ 
sured  without  being  miaately  deacribed;  aud'that:ftiis.'O0t 
historically  just  to  exhibit  indiiddu^  vseea.aa  a  general 
picture  of  the  enanners  ef  aa  age  ev  peoplei 

In  iJhe  preface  to  hia  fourth  volnaie,  he  enmeaaced  bis 
approaching  return  to  the  oeigbfamirhodd  of:  (he  lake  of 
La[usanne,  uor  did  his  year'a  visit  to  Eoglafnd  oaee  hidaca 
him  %>  alter  his  resolution.  He  set  out  aacordingiy,  a  <B«r 
weeks  after  the  publication  ef  his  hislwy,  and  saoa-ie* 
gained  his  habitation,  where,  he  informs  as^  after  a^Vatl 
repast  on  Homer  and  Aristophanes,  he  invoW«vl  hfasaolf  in 
the  philosbphic  mazes  of  the  writings  of 'Plate;  But  the 
happiness  be  expected  in  -  his  favourite  vettaat-  was  cMii* 
derubly  i^^ssened  by  the  death  of  his  ifiiend  l>ey*vediaa ; 
wJiileiJaeidtESorders  of  revohuaonary  France  begsHi  torn* 
t6ri*upt  the  general  txanquilltty  tihat  had  tong«  {iN-evailed  ie 
Switzerlapd.  Troops  of  cinsgraatts  flocked  to  Lausanae, 
and  brought  with  them  the  spirit  of  political  discussion, 
not  guided  by  reason,  bnt  inflamed  by  passion  and  prejor 
dice*  The  language  of  diaappoiatment  on-  the  one  hand, 
and  of  presumption  on  the  pthter;  marked' th^  rise*  of  two 
parties,  between  whom  the  peacf fjul  enjoya[)iei»^  ot  needy 
three  centuries  were  finally  destroyed. 
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:  ^Miv  Giiiibon  xnmd  at  Lausanne,  July  30,  17S81  Of 
lib- -eaatploy meat  during  his  stay,  we  have  little  account. 
Il:  ftppears  fay  bis  correBpondenee  that  he  amused  himself 
l^y  i¥oiting  a  part  of  those  ^*  Memoirs  of  his  Life ''  which 
.  Iprd '  Siietteld  ins  sinoe  given  to  the  public,  and  he  pro** 
jected  a  series  of  biographical  portraits  of  eminent  Eng<« 
lijilifDeii  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  but  in  this  probably 
i¥>r great  progress  was  raade^  His  habits  of  industry,  he 
te;ik  ua,  became  now  much  impaired,  and  he  had  reduced 
bis  studies  to  be  the  loose  amusement  of  his  morning  hours* 
He  remained  hece>  however,  as  long  as  it  was  safe,  and 
UQi^l  ;the  murder^  of  the  king  of  France,  and  the  waj^  in 
whicih  Great  Britain  was  involved,  rendered  Switzerland 
ao  longer  an  asylnm  eitber  for  the  enthusiast  of  Ikerature^ 
or  fcha  vlotim  of  tyranny. 

Me  left  Lausanae  in  May  1793,  and  arrived  in  June  at 
lord  Sheffield's  house  in  Downing-street,  and  soon  after 
settled,'  for  the  aummer,  with  that  nobleman  at  Sheffield 
pUiee«  In  Oetbbw:  he  went  to  Bath,  to  pay  a  visit  of  af* 
fe»Cirio9u  to  Mrs.  Gibbon,  the  widow  of  his  father,  and  to 
Aithecpi  die  seat  of  lord: Spenser,  from  which  be- returned 
ta  Londoft^  and  fbr  the  Unt  time  avowed  to  his  friend  lord 
Sheffield,  by<  leoer,  the  cause  of  the  deeay  of  his  healthy 
whicih^  he  had  hitherto  cimeealed  from  every  humait  beittg, 
except  a  servant, elthough  it  wbs  a  complaint  of  about  thirty* 
three  years  standing.  Tfata  was  originally  a  rupture,  whieh 
had  aow  produced  a  hydrocele^  and  required  immediate 
chsrufgicai  aid^  Tapping  procured  some  relief  for  a  lime^ 
but  bis  <?onstiuitii»r  could  no  longer  divert,  or  support  the 
discbarge.  The  last  eventt  of  his  life  are  thus  related  by 
his4>iographer: 

^fiAfter  I  left  him,  on  Tuesday  afternoon  (Jan.  I4>  1794)^ 
iie'Saw^aomie  company,  lady  Liiean  and  lady  Spenser,  and 
thought  bimaelf  well  enough  at  nigbt  to  omit  the  opium 
dnaugbt^  which  he  had  been  used  to  take  for  some  time. 
H0  slept  very  indtfiereatly ;  before  nine  the  next  morning 
be  rose,  but  could  not  eat  bi»  breakfast.  However,  he 
appeased  tolerably  well,  yet  complained  at  times  of  a  pttin 
in  }m  stomach.  At  one  o^elock  he  received  a  visit  of  an 
jMHir  from  madame  de  Sylva,  and  at  three,  his  friend  Mr. 
Crauford  of  Auchinames  (whom  be  always  mentioned  v^itb 
pafliMlar  regard),  called,  and  stayed  with  him  till  past 
liveo^elook.  Tb6y  talked,  as  usual,  on  various  siibjects ; 
and  tvi^nty  hours  btfore  bb  deatb^  Mr.  Gibbon  happened 

Vol.  XV.  Hh 
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to  fall  into  a  conversation,  not  uncommon  withfiiio^  onr 
the  probable  duration  of  his  life.  He  said,  thai  he  thoughtf 
himself  a  good  life  for  ten,  twelve,  or  perhaps  twenty 
years.  About  six,  he  ate  the  wing  of  a  chicken,  and  drank 
three  glasses  of  Madeira.  After  dinner  he  became  very 
uneasy  and  impatient ;  complained  a  good  deal,  and  ap« 
peared  so  weak,  that  his  servant  was  alarmed.  Mr.  Gib^ 
bon  had  sent  to  his  friend  and  relation,  Mr.  Robert  Dar^ 
whose  bougie  was  not  far  distant,  desiring  to  see  him,  and 
adding,  that  he  had  something  particular  to  say.  But^ 
unfortunately,  this  desired  interview  never  took  place. 

^'  During  the  evening  he  complained  much  of  his  sto* 
mach,  and  of  a  disposition  to  vomit.     Soon  after  nine,  he 
took  his  opium  draught,  and  went  to  bed.    About  ten  he 
complained  of  much  pain,  and  desired  that  warm  napkins 
might  be  applied  to  his  stomach.     He  almost  incessantly 
expressed  a  sense  of  pain  till  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  he  said  he  found  his  stomach  much  easier. 
About  seven,  the  servant  asked,  whether  he  should,  send 
for  Mr.  Farquhar  ?  he  answered.  No ;  that  he  was  as  well 
as  he  had  been  the  day  before.     About  half  past  eight,  he 
got  out  of  bed,  and  said  that  he  was  <  plus  adroit^  than  h^ 
had  been  for  three  months  past,  atid  got  into  bed  again^ 
without  assistance,'   better  than  usual.     About  nine,  he 
said  that  he  would  rise.     The  servant,  however,  persuaded 
bim  to  remain  in  bed  till  Mr. Farquhar,. who  was  expected  at 
eleven,  should  come.     Till  about  that  hour  he  spoke  with 
great  focility.     Mr.  Farquhar  came  at  the  time  appointed, 
and  he  was  then  visibly  dying.   When  the  vakt  de  chambrc 
returned,  after  attedding  Mr.  Farquhsur  out  of  ;the  roomy 
Mr.  Gibbon  said  Pourgtun  est  ce  que  vous  me  qtdttez  ?  This 
was  about  half  past  eleven.    At  twelve,  he  drank  same 
brandy  and  water  from  a  tea-pot,  and  desired  his  favourite 
servant  to  stay  with  him.    These  were  the  last  words  be 
pronounced  articulately.     To  the  last  he  preserved  his 
senses  ;  and  when  he  could  no  longer  speak,  his  servaut 
having  asked  a  question,  he.  made  a  sign,  to  shew  him  that 
he  understood  him.     He  was  quite  tranquil,  and  did  not 
^  stir ;  his  eyes  half*sbut.    About  a  quarter  before  one,  he 
ceased  to  breathe. — ^The  valet  de  chambre  observed,  that 
Mr.  Gibbon  did  not,  at  any  .time,-  shew  the  least  sign  of 
alarm,  or  apprehension  of  death ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  thought  himself  in  danger,  unless  bis  desire 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Parell  may  be  Qonsid^e4  ia  that  li^t.'' 


'  Other  reports  of  Mn  Gibbon's  death  were  circulated  all 
Ibe  time,  but  the  above  proceeds  from  an  authority  which 
ib&nnot  be  doubted.  The  religious  public  was  eager  td 
know  the  las^  sentiments  of  Mr.  Gibbon  on  the  important 
point  which  constituted  his  grand  defect,  but  we  fiod  that 
there  were  no  persons  near  him  at  his  death  to  whom  that 
iiras  a  matter  of  curiosity;  and  it  appears  that  he  did  not 
think  his  end  approaching. until  he  became  incapable  of 
collecting  or  expressing  his  thoughts;  If  he  has^  there* 
fore,  added  one  more  to  the  number  of  infidels  who  have 
died  in  full  possession  of  their  incredulity^  let  it  be  re^ 
Aiembered  that,  as  he  saw  no  danger,  he  had  no  room  to 
display  the  magnanimity  which  iks  been  ostentatioittly 
ascribed  to  dying  sceptics. 

Mr.  Gibbon  was  a  man  of  to  much  candour,  or  so  inca^ 
pable  of  disguise,  that  his  rear  character  may  be  justly 
-appreciated  from  the  Memoirs  he  left  behind  him»^^  Ke 
^closes  his  sentiments  there  without  the  reserve  he  has 
put  on  in  his  more  laboured  compositions,  and  has  detailed 
his  mental  failings  with  an  ingenuous  minuteness  which  i$ 
•seldom  met  with.  He  candidly  confesses  to  the  vanity  a£ 
•ab  author,  and  the  pride  of  a  gentleman;  and  we  may 
allow  that  it  is  the  vanity  of  one  of  the  most  successfdl 
authors  of  modern  times,  and  the  pride  of  a  gentleman  of 
amiable  manners  and  high  accomplishments.  At  the  same 
time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  anxiety  of  fame  some** 
times  obscured  the  lustre  of  his  social  qualities,  parted  him 
too  widely  from  his  brethren  in  literature,  and  led  him  to 
speak  of  his  opponents  with  an  arrogance  which,  although 
uniformly  characteristic  of  the  cause  he  supported,  was 
yet  unworthy  of  his  general  cast  of  character.  His  con- 
versation is  said  to  have  been  rich  in  varioua  information^ 
communicated  in  a  calm  and  pleasant  manner,  yet  his 
warmest  admirers  do  not  give  him  the  praise  of  .excelling 
in  conversation.  He  seldom  brought  his  knowledge  for- 
wards, and  was  more  ambitious  in  company  to  be  thought 
a  man  of  the  world  than  a  scholar.  In  parliament  be  never 
ventured  to  speak,  and  this  probably  lessened  his  value  in 
the  eyes  of  an  administration  that  required  the  frequent 
and  ready  support  of  eloquence. 

But  although  he  has  disclosed  muefa  of  his  character  in 
his  Memoirs,  there  are  some  points  left  unexplained  about 
which  it  would  be  important  to  be  better  informed.  He 
appears  to  bQ  anxious  to  exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  his 
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temper,  and  the  petty  habits  6f  bis  life,  and  be  has  gireif  ^ 
such  ample  details  of  the  progress  of  bis  studies,  from  the 
first  casusd  perusal  of  a  book,  to  the  completton  of  bi» 
history,  as  no  scholar  can  peruse  without  interest  and  ad« 
Bdiration.  But  he  has  not  told  uft  much  of  tbe  progress  of 
ojpinions  in  bis  mind.  His  conversion  to  p<^ery  is  a  boyish 
whim,  which  can  never  be  contemplated  in  the  grave  Ught* 
in  which  he  has  represented  it.  His  returned  to  protest* 
antism  is  related  with  ooore  brevi^  and  obscurity.  What 
passed  in  his  mind  during  his  first  years  of  maturky,  we 
know  not,,  but  on  the  publication  of  his  History^  we  find 
him  an  implacable  enemy  to  Christianity,  without  the  pre- 
tence of  a  quarrel,  or  any  previous  declaration  of  ho8tili~ 
ties.  It  has  been  justly  remarked!  by  professor  Porson,  that 
'*  he  often  makes,  where  he  cannot  readily  find,  an  occasion 
to  insult  our  religion,  which  he  h^tes  so  cordially,  that  be 
might  seem  to  revenge  some  personal  injury*'^  But  by 
what  train  of  reading,  or  interchange  of  sentiments,  he 
acquired  this  inveteracy,  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  in- 
form u&  Left  to  conjecture,  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  us 
to  suppose,  that  his  intimacy  with  the  French  writers  on 
tbe  side  of  infidelity,  and  particularly  with  Helvetius;  and 
the  correspondence  he  carried  on  with  Bume^  to  whom  he 
looked  up  with  the"  reverence  of  a  pupil,  induced  him  to 
think  that  the  more  he  departed  firom  tbe  Christian  belief, 
the  nearer  he  approached  to  tbe  perfection  of  the  {^loso- 
pfaical  character. 

As  a  historian,  the  universal  acknowledgement  of  tbe 
literary  world  has  placed  him  in  tbe  very  highest  rank;  and 
in  that  rank,  had  his  taste  1>een  equal  to  his  knowledge,  if 
his  vast  powers  of  intellect  could  have  descended  to  sim- 
plicity of  narrative,  he  would  have  stood  without  a  rival* 
But  in  all  the  varied  charms  of  an  interesting  and  pathetic 
detail,  and  perhaps  in  the  more  important  article  of  fidelitT, 
he  is  certainly  inferior  to  Robertson  as  much  as  be  excels 
diat  writer  in  extent  of  knowledge,  and  in  tbe  comprehen- 
sive grasp  of  a  penetrating  mind.  If  he  is  likewise  supe* 
rior  to  Hume  in  these  respects,  he  falls  short  of  what  he 
has  himself  so  admirably  characterised  as  ^^  the  careless^ 
inimitable  beauties*'  of  that  writer.  Hume  told  him  veiy 
^candidly  and  justly,  that  his  study  of  the  French  wiiters  led 
him  into  a  style  more  poetical  and  figurative,  and  more 
fafghly  coloured  than  our  language  seems  to  admit  of  in 
historical  compoiitioti*    We  find^  in  Im  corre^oiuleiice> 
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tbat  daring  his  first  residence  abroad,  he  had  almost  en  - 
tirely  lost  his  native  language,  and  dthough  he  recovered 
it  afterwards,  daring  the  twenty  years  he  passed  in  Eng^ 
land,  yet  his  reading  was  so  much  confined  to  French 
authors,  that  when  he  attempted  English  composition,  be 
every  where  discovered  the  turns  of  thought  and  express 
^on  by  which  his  mind  was  imbued.  It  has  been  asserted 
tbat  his  style  has  the  appearance  of  labour, .  yet  we  know 
not  how  to  reconcile  much  effort  with  his  declaration,  that 
the  copy  sent  td  the  press  was  the  only  one  he  ever  wrote. 
His  labour  might  be  bestowed  in  revolving  the  subject  in 
bis  mind ;  and  as  his  memory  was  great,  he  might  commit 
it  to  paper,  without  the  necessity  of  addition  or  correction. 
By  whatever  means,  he  soon  formed  a  style  peculiar  to 
himself,  a  knizture  of  dignity  and  levity,  which,  although 
difficult  at  first,  probably  became  easy  by  practice,  and 
even  habitual,  for  his  Memoirs  are  written  in  the  exact 
manner  of  his  History,  and  the  most  trivial  events  of  his 
life  are  related  in  the  same  stately  periods  with  which  he 
embellishes  the  lives  of  heroes,  and  the  fitte  of  empires. 
His  epistolary  correspondence  is  in  general  more  free  from 
stiffness,  and  occasionally  assumes  the  gaiety  and  familiarity 
suited  to  this  species  of  composition. 

In  1796,  Mr.  Gibbon's  friend,  lord  Sheffield,  published, 
in  two  volumes  quarto,  his  <^  Miscellaneous  Works,"  with 
those  ^'  Memoirs**  composed  by  himself,  to  vi^ich  we  have 
so  often  referred.  This  publication  contains  likewise,  a 
lai^  collection  of  letters  written  by,  or  to,  Mr.  Gibbon ; 
abstracts  of  the  books  he  read,  with  reflections ;  extracts 
from  the  journal  of  his  studies ;  a  collection  of  his  remarks 
and  detached  pieces  on  different  subjects ;  outlines  of  his 
History  of  the  World ;  a  republication  of  his  ^^  Essai  sur 
TEtude  ;*'  critical  observations  on  the  design  of  the  sixtk 
book  of  the  iEneid ;  a  dissertation  on  the  subject  of 
1* Homme  au  Masque  de  Far;  ^' Memoir  Justificatif  pour 
servir  de  Reponse  a  TExpos^g  de  la  Cour  de  France  ;'*  his 
vindication  of  his  History;  antiquities  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick ;  and  an  address  to  the  public,  on  the  subject 
of  a  complete  edition  of  our  ancient  historians. 

Of  these  miscellanies,  his  journal,  abstracts,  and  remarks^ 
are  the  most  important  and  curious  in  a  literary  point  of 
view.  They  contain  much  valuable  criticism,  and  exhibit 
such  a  plan  of  industry  as  perhaps  few  men  have  ever 
pursued  with  equal  ardour.    His  labours  approach  to  what 
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ve  read  of  the  indefatigable  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  aifd 
seventeenth  centuries ;  and  they  may  instruct  scholars  6f 
all  ages,  and  especially  those  who  rely  on  the  powers  of 
genius  only,  that  no  station  of  permanent  eminence  can 
be  reached  without  labour,  and  that  the  indolence  and 
waste  of  time  in  which  the  sons  of  ardour  and  imagination 
indulge,  ^^  will  make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ridiculous^ 
and  genius  contemptible.'' ' 

GIBBON  (John),  an  ancestor  of  the  preceding,  and  a 
heraldic  writer,-  was  born  November  3,  1629,     He  was 
9on  of  Robert  Gibbon,  a  woollen-draper  in  London,  and 
a  member  of  the  Cloth-workers'  company,  by  a  daughter 
of  the  Edgars  of  Suffolk.     Having  spent  some  time  in  Jer- 
sey, be  was  sent  to  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  but  after* 
wards  became  a  soldier,  and  went  to  the  .Netherlands,  to 
France,  and  in  1659  atid  L660  was  in  Virginia.     He  pro* 
cured  the  appointment  of  blue-mantle  by  tne  patronage  of 
$ir  William  Dugdale,  then  norroy.     His  patent  was  given 
only  during  pleasure,  and  he  never  received  any  other.    At 
his  death,  in  17 — j  he  was  the  oldest  officer  at  arms,  but 
thought  himself  ill-treated  in  never  having  farther  promo- 
tion.    To  assist  in  maintaining  his  family  he  kept  a  school. 
He  was  a  learned,  but  imprudent  man,  injuring  his  best 
interests  by  an  arrogant  insolence  to  his  superiors  in  the 
college,  filling  the  margins  of  the  books  belonging  to  the 
library  with  severe  reflections  upon  their  conduct,  couched 
in  quaint  terms,  and  with  silly  calculations  of  his  own  na« 
tivity.     He  despised  theip  for  not  having  had  so  classical 
an  education  as  himself,  and  he  supposed  his  destiny  so 
fixed  by  the  stars  which  presided  at  his  birth,  that  good  or 
}11  behaviour  could  never  alter  it.     These  were  weaknesses 
which  shaded  his  excellencies.     His  ^*  Introductio  ad  La« 
tinam  Blazoniam,  an  essay  towards  a  more  correct  Blazon 
in  Latin  than  formerly  hath  been  used,"  was  a  work  which 
did  him  the  highest  credit:  it  was  printed  in  octavo,  in 
1682.     He  wrote  two  small  tracts  also,  in  the  French  lan« 
guage,  entitled,  ^*  Christian  Valour  encouraged,"  exhort* 
ing  the  king  of  France  to  join  the  Venetians  in  their  design 
upon  the  Mprea,  and  to  attack  the  Turks,  and  leave  Get-r 
many  alone.     He  likewise  wrote  *'  Day  Fata.lity ;"  **  Unio 
Pissidentiuna ;"  *^  Prince-protecting  Providence^;*'  *'Ed? 
"v^s^rdus  Confessor  redivivus.'*     **  Satan's  welcome,'*   1679^| 
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mad  **  Flagellum JVIercurii  Antiducales.''  He  also  diligently 
collected,  out  of  various  authors,  3,  particular  aceount  of 
the  great  and  important  services  of  heralds  of  former  times, 
wliich  he  styled  "  Heraldo  Memoriale,"  the  heads  of  which 
came  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  Maitiand,  to  be  inserted 
in  his  History  of  London.  ^ 

.GIBBONS  /(Orlando),  an  eminent  composer  of  church 
xnusic  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  born  in  1583,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  was  appointed  organist  of  the  cha-* 

S el-royal.     In  1622  he  was  honoured  at  Oxford  with  a 
octor's  degree,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  recommen- 
dation of  the  learned  Camden.     Previously  to  this  he  had 
published  *^  Madrigals  of  five  parts  for  voices  and  viols,*' 
Loixdon,  1612 ;  but  the  most  valuable  of  his  works,  which 
are  still  in  constant  use  among  the  best  productions  of  the 
kind^  are  his  compositions  for  the  church,  consisting,  of 
9eniices  and  anthems.*   Of  the  latter,  the  most  celebrated 
is  his  *^  Hosanna.''     He  also  composed  the  tunes  to  the 
hymns  and  songs  of  the  church,  translated  by  George  Wi- 
thers, as  appears  by  the  dedication  to  king  James  I.     In 
1625,  being  commanded,  ex  officio,  to  attend  the  solemnity 
of  the  marriage  of  his  royal  master  Charles  I.  with  the 
princess  Henrietta  of  France,  at  Canterbury,  for  which 
occasion  he  had  composed  the  music,  he  was  seized  with 
the  smalKp6x,  and  dying  on  Whitsunday,  in  the  same' 
year,  was  buried  in  that  cathedral. — ^His  son.  Dr.  Christo- 
pher Gibbons,    was  also  honoured    with    the    notice  of 
Charles  I,  and  was  of  his  chapel.     At  the  restoration,  ^  be- 
sides being  appointed   principal  organist  of  the  chapel 
royal,   private   organist  to  his   majesty,   and  organist  of 
Westipinster-abbey,  he  obtained   his   doctor's  degree  in 
music  at  Oxford,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  written  by  his 
majesty  Charles  II.  himself,  in  his  behalf  in  1664.  ,  His 
compositions,  which  were  not  numerous,  seem  never  to 
have  enjoyed  a  great  degree  of  favour;  and  though  $ome 
of  them  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  collections,  they 
have  long  ceased  to  be  performed  in  our  cathedrj^ls.—- Or- 
lando Gibbons  had  also  two  brothers,  Edward  and  EUis^ 
the  one  organist  of  Bristol,  and  the  other  of  Salisbury. 
Edwar^  was  a  Cambridge  bachelor  of  music,  and  iocprpor. 
rated  at  Oxford,  1592.     Besides  being  organist  o.f  Bristol, 
be  was  priest-vicar,  sub-chanter,  and  master  of  the  choirist« 
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ers  in  that  cathedral.  He  was  sworn  a  gefttleoiaii  of  tb^ 
chapel,  March  21,  1604*,  and  was  the  master  of  Matthew 
Lock.  In  the  "  Triumphs  of  Oriana,'*  there  are  two  m^ri 
dtigais, '  the  one  in  five,  and  the  other  in  six  parts,  com* 
,  posed  by  Ellis  Gibbons.  Of  Edward  Gibbons,  it  is  satd» 
that  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion  be  assisted  king  Charles  L 
with  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds;  for  which  instance 
of  his  loyalty,  he  was  afterwards  very  severely  treated  by 
those  in  power,  who  deprived  him  of  a  considerable  estate, 
and  thrust  him  and  three  grand-children  out  of  his  house^ 
though  he  was  more  than  fourscore  years  of  age.  ^ 

GIBBONS  (Grinling),  an  eminent  carver  in  wood,  and 
a  statuary,  supposed  to  be  of  Dutch  parents^  was  bom  in 
Spur-alley  in  the  Strand*  He  lived  afterwards  in  BelUsa- 
Tage  court,  Ludgate-hill,  where  he  carved  a  pot  of  flow- 
ers, which  shook  surprizingly  with  the  -mtition  of  the 
coaches  that  passed  by^  There  is  no  instance,  says  lord 
Orford,  of  a  man,  before  Gibbons,  who  gave  to  wood  th« 
loose  and  airy  lightness  of  flowers,  and  chained,  together 
the  various  productions  of  the  elements  with  a  fiTee^tdisor- 
der  natural  to  each  species.  He  lived  afterwards  at  D^ptr 
ford,  where  Mr.  Evelyn,  discovering  his  wonderful  talents, 
recommended  him  to  Charles  II.  who  gave  him  a  place  in 
the  board  of  works,  and  employed  him  in  the  chapel  at 
Windsor.  His  c,arved  work. here  is  done  in  lime-tree,  re- 
presenting a  great  variety  of  pelicans,  doves,  palms,  and 
other  allusions  to  scripture  history,  with  the  star  and  gar- 
ter, and  other  ornape^ts,  finished  with  great  perfection. 
At  Windsor  too,  he  Cjar^v^d  the  beautiful  pedestal  in  mar-* 
ble,  for  the  equestris^n  istatue  of  the  king  in  the  principal 
court.  The  fruit,  fish,  implements  of  shipping,  are  all 
Citquisite ;  the  ba$e  of  th^  figure  at  Charingrcross,  and  the 
^atue  of  Charles  II.  in  the  ,Royal-exchange,  were  also  his» 
tad  probably  the.brasen  statue  of  James  II.  in  the  Privy-* 
garden,  for  there  was  no  other  artist  of  that  time  capable 
of  it  ^ 

Gibbons  made  a  magnificent  tomb  for  Baptist  Noel  vis- 
count Camden,  in  the  church  of  Exton,  in  Rutlandshire ; 
it  cost  1000/.  is  twenty-two  feet  high,  and  fourteen  wide. 
There  are  two  figures  of  him  and  his  lady,  and  bas-reliefit 
of  ntheir  children.  The  same  workman  performed  the 
wooden  throne  at  Canterbury,  which  cost  70/.  and  was  the 
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domitionof  arehbisbop  Tenison.  The  foliage  in  the  choir 
of  St.  PauFs  is  of  his  hand.  At  Burleigh  is  a  noble  pro- 
fttrion  of  bis  carving,  in  pictare  frames,  chimney-pieces, 
and  door-cases,  and  tbe  last  supper  in  alto-relievo,  finely 
erecuted;  At  Chatsworth,  where  a  like  taste  collected 
ornaments,  by  the  most  living  eminent  masters,  are  many 
by  Gibbons,  particularly  in  the  chapel ;  in  the  great  anti- 
chamber  are  several  dead  fowl  over  the  chimney,  finely 
executed,  and  over  a  closet*door,  a  pen  not  distinguish- 
able from  real  feather.  When  Gibbons  had  finished  his 
works  in  that  palace,  he  presented  the  duke  with  a  point 
cravat,  a  woodcock,  and  a  medal  with  his  own  head,  all 
preserved  in  a  glass  case  in  the  gallery.  In  lord  Orford^s 
collection  is  another  point  cravat  by  him,  the  art  of  which 
arrives  even  to  deception,  and  Herodias  with  St.  John's 
head,  alto-relievo,  in  ivory.  In  Thoresby's  collection  was 
.Elijah  under  tbe  juniper-tree,  supported  by  an  angel,  six 
inches  long  and  four  wide.  At  Houghton,  two  chimneys 
are  adorned  with  his  foliage.  At  Mr.  Norton*s,  at  South- 
wicb,  in  Hampshire,  was  a  whole  gallery  embroidered  in 
pannels  by  his  hand— rbut  the  most  superb  monument  of 
fai^  skill  is  a  large,  chamber  at  Petworth,  enriched  from  th6 
ceiling,  between  the  pictures,  with  festoons  of  flowers  and 
dead  game,  &c.  all  in  the  highest  perfection  and  preserva- 
tion. Appendant  to  one  is  an  antique  vase,  with  a  has- 
.relief  of  the  purest  taste,  and  worthy  the  Grecian  age  of 
cameos.  At  the  earl  of  Halifa&^s,  at  Stanstead,  is  a  cfaim- 
ney-piece,  adorned  with  flowers,  and  two  beautiful  vases. 
The  font  in  St.  James'  church  in  white  marble,  was  also 
the  work  pf  Gibbons.  It  is  supported  by  the  tree  of  life ; 
the  serpent  is  offering  the  fruit  to  our  first  parents,  who 
stand  beneath;  on  one  side  of  the  font  is  engraven  the 
Baptist  baptising  our  Saviour :  on  another,  St.  Philip  bap- 
tising the  Eunuch :  and  on  the  third,  Noah's  ark,  with  thd 
dove  bringing  the  olive-branch,  the  type  of  peace,  to  man- 
kind. The  chancel,  above  the  altar,  is  enriched  with  some 
beautiful  foliage  in  wood,  by  the  same  great  artist. 

Gibbons  died  August  3,  1721,  at  his  house  in  Bow- 
street,  Covent-garden,  arid  in  November  of  the  following 
year,  his  collection,  a  very  considerable  one,  of  pictures, 
models,  &c.  was  sold  by  auction.  Among  other  things 
were  two  chimney-pieces  of  his  work,  the  one  valued  at 
100/.  and  the  other  at  120/.;  his  own  bust  in  marble,  by 
himself,  biit  the  wig  and  cravat  extravagant ;  and  an  original 
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.of  Simon  the  engraver,  by  sir  Peter  Lely,  which  had  been 
much  damaged  by  the  fall  of  Gibbons^  house.  ^ 

GIBBONS  (Richard),  a  learned  English  Jesuit,  was 
boro  in  Winchester  in  1549,  and  going  abroad,  became  a 
man  of  considerable  consequence  in  his  order.  Besides 
filling  some  ecclesiastic  posts,  he  was  prpfessor  of  philosor 
phy  and  divinity  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  ^t  Toulouse  in 
France,  and  lastly  at  Doway,  where  he  lived  duriug  his 
latter  years,  and  employed  his  leisure  time  in  publishing 
editions  of  various  works  from  MS3.  illustrated  with  notes. 
He  died  there  June  21,  1632.  His  works  are,  1.  ^'Nicolai 
Harpsfeldii  Hist.  Eccles.  Anglise.'^  2.  "  Opera  divi  iElredi, 
abbatis  Riavallensis,    Cisterciensis,'*    Doway,    1631^  3vo. 

3.  <<  Divi  Amadsei,  Episc.  Lausannae,  de  Maria  virgine 
matre,  Bomilias  octo,'^  Audomaropoli  (St.  Omer's),  12010^ 

4.  "  Vita  beati  Gosvini,  •  &c."  5.  **  Summa  casuum  con- 
^cientiaB  Francisci  Toleti  cardinalis,"  with  notes.  6.  "  F. 
Biberac  Comment,  in  dupdecim  prophetas  minores,'*  Doway, 
1612,  &c.  &c.' 

GIBBONS  (Thomas),  a  pious  dissenting  divine,  was 
born  at  Reak,  in  the  parish  of  SwafFham  Prior,  near  New- 
market, May  31,  1720.  His  father,  of  both  bis  names^ 
was  for  some  years  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Olney,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  afterwards  of  another  at  Royston  in 
Hertfordshire.  He  received  his  early  education  in  Cain-^ 
bridgeshire,  and  in  1735  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  at  Deptford.  After  going  through  a  course  of 
preparatory  studies,  he  was  ordained,  according  to  the 
forms  among  the  dissenters,  in  1742,  and  appointed  assist- 
ant preacher  at  the  n^eeting  in  Silver-street.  In  this  situ- 
ation, however,  he  did  not  continue  long,  being  in  1743^ 
called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  independent  congre- 
gation at  Haberdashers^  hall,  which  he  sustained  the  whole 
of  his  life. 

.  He  became  an  author  very  early,  publishing  in  1743 
^*  Poems  on  several  occasions,*'  which  were  followed  by 
other, productions  in  the  same  style.  It  was  perhaps  Dr. 
Gibbons's  foible  that  he  £Eincied  himself  a  poet,  and  in 
Consequence  was  all  his  life  composing  hymns,  elegies, 
&c.  on  occasional  subjects,  without  any  of  the  inspiration 
6f  genius.  In  1754  he  was  elected  one  of  the  tutors  of  the 
dissenting  academy  at  Mile-end ;  the  sciences  he  taught 

* 

«  Walpdltf's  Aaeedotes  of  Fainters,  &^c.  *  AIegftiiibe.^Dodd's  <3i.  Hift. 
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#ere  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  rhetoric,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  taught  them  with  applause  and  success.  In!* 
1759  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Sunday  evening  lecturers  at 
Monkweli-street,  which  he  probably  held  as  long  as  that 

*  lecture  continued  to  be  preached.  The  following  yeaf  he 
received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  the  college  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  America ;  and  in  1764,  that  of  D.  D.  from  one  of 
the  colleges  in  Aberdeen.  Among  his  most  useful  publi- 
cations were,  his  "  Rhetoric,"  published  in  1767,  8vo,  and 
his  <^  Female  Worthies,  or  the  Lives  and  Memoirs  of  emi- 
Jiently  pious  women,*'  1777,  2  vols.  8vo.  In  178a  he 
published  "  Memoirs  of  the  rev.  Isaac  Watts,  D.  D."  Jvo, 
and  assisted  Dr.  Johnson  with  some  materials  for  the  life 
of  Watts  in  the  "  English  Poets."  Dr.  Johnson  always  spoke 
of  Gibbons  with  respect.  He  died  Feb.  22.i  1785,  of  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy.  Dr.  Gibbons  was  a  Calviuist  of  the 
old  stamp,  and  a  man  of  great  piety  and  primitive  manners.^ 
After  his  death  three  volumes  of  his  ^'  Sermons  on  evan- 
gelical and  practical  subjects,"  were  printed  by  subscrip- 
tion. He  published  also,  in  his  life-time,  besides  what 
have  been  mentioned,  various  sermons  preached  on  funeral 
and  other  occasions ;  and  some  practical  tracts.  ^ 

GIBBS  (James),  an  eminent  architect,  was  the  son  of 
Peter  Gibbs  of  Footdeesmire,  merchant  in  Aberdeen,  and 
Isabel  Farquhar,  bis  second  wife ;  he  was  born  about  the 
year  1674,  and  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  and 
the  Marischal  college  of  Aberdeen,*  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts.     Having,  however,  few  friends,  he 
resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  abroad;  and  about  1694  left 
Aberdeen,  whither  he  never  returned.   .  As  he  had  always 
discovered  a  strong  inclination   to  the  mathematics,  be 
spent  some  years  in  the  service  of  an  architect  and  master- 
builder  in  HoUand.     The  earl  of  Mar  happening  to  be  in 
that  country,  about  1700,  Mr.  Gibbs  was  introduced   to 
hini.     This  noble Jprd  was  himself  a  great  architect;  and 
finding  his  countrym^.n  Mr.  Gibbs  to  be  a  man  of  geriius, 
'  he  not  only  favoured  him  with  his  countenance  and  advice, 
'  but  generously  assisted  him  with  money  and  recoiamenda-» 
•      tory  letters,  in  order,  by  travelling,  to  complete  himself  as 

'V  Jan  architect. 

Thus  furnished,  Mr.  Gibbs  went  from  Holland  to  Italy, 
"    i'^nd  there  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  ardhir 

"■''■'   ^IVfitettant  J^tufsja^xtfi^  Magazine,  vol.  H.-rDaries*  Funeral  Seraion  fbr  Qib-^ 
k&fk$,  1785,  Sto. 
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tecture^  under  the  best  masters.  About  1710  he  came  to 
England ;  where  be  found  his  noble  patron  in  the  ministry^ 
and  highly  in  favour  with  the  queen.  Lord  Mar  intro- 
duced him  to  his  friends  as  a  gentleman  of  great  knowledge 
in  his  profession ;  and  an  act  of  parliament  having  been 
passed  about  this  time  for  building  fifty  new  churches,  Mr. 
Gibbs  was  employed  by  the  trustees  named  in  the  act,  and 
gave  a  specimen  of  his  abilities,  in  planning  and  executing 
St.  Martin's  church  in  the  fields,  St.  Mary's  in  the  Strand, 
and  several  others.  Being  now  entered  on  business,  he 
^on  became  distinguished;  and  although  his  generous 
patron  had  the  misfortune  to  be  exiled  from  bis  native 
country,  Mr.  Gibbs's  merit  supported  him  among  persons 
of  all  denominations,  and  he  was  employed  by  persons  of 
the  best  taste  and  greatest  eminence.  The  RadclifFe  Ii« 
brary  at  Oxford,  begun  June  16,  1737,  and  finished  in 
1747;  the  King's  college,  Royal  library,  and  Senate- 
house,  at  Cambridge;  and  the  sumptuous  and  elegant 
xnonument  for  John  Holies,  *  duke  of  Newcastle,  done  by 
order  and  at  the  expence  of  his  grace's  only  child,  the 
countess  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  are  lasting  evidences  of 
his  abilities  as  an  architect.  Some  years  before  his  death, 
he  sent  to  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  as  a  testimony  of 
his  regard  for  the  place  of  his  nativity,  a  plan  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas church,  which  was  followed  in  the  re-building  of  it, 
and  which  was  probably  among  the  last  of  his  performances. 

As  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  had  but  few  relations,  and 
was  unknown'  to  these,  be  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune,  amounting  to  about  14  or  15,000/.  sterling,  to 
those  he  esteemed  bb  friends.  He  made  a  grateful  re- 
turn to  the  generosity  of  his  noble  patron  the  earl  o(  Mar^ 
by  bequeathing  to  his  son  the  lord  Erskine,  estates 
which  yielded  280/.  per  annum,  lOOO/.  in  money,  and  all 
his  plate.  His  religious  principles  were  the  same  with 
those  of  his  father,  a  nonjuror ;  but  he  was  justly  esteemed 
by  good  men  of  all  persuasions,  being  courteous  in  his  be- 
haviour, moderate  with  regard  to  those  who  differed  frona 
him,  humane,  and  charitable.  He  died  on  the  5th  of 
August,  1754,  and  was  buried  in  Marybone  church. 

In  1728  he  published  a  large  folio  of  his  designs,  by 
which  he  realized  1500/.  and  sold  the  platens  afterwards  for 
400/." 

1  Life  originally  published  m  Uie  Scotch  Magaziae«<^Wa1pole'«  Anecdotes* 
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dBERT  (BAlthasar),  an  elegant  French  scholar,  was 
born  January  17,  1662,  at  Aix  in  Provence.     He  took  a 
bachelor^s  degree  in  divinity,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Beauvais  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and 
professor  of  rhetoric  four  years  after,    at  the  Maz^'rin^ 
college,  in  which  the  exercises  began   1688,  and  wer^ 
opened  by  him  with  a  public  speech.     He  filled  this  chair 
with  much  credit  above  fifty  years,  and  formed  a  great 
number  of  excellent  scholars,  by  whom  he  had  the  art  of 
making  himself  beloved.     He  was  several  times  rector  of 
the  university  of  Paris,  and. defended  its  rights  with  zeal 
and  firmness.     In  1728  he  succeeded  his  friend,  the  cele<- 
brated  Pourchot,  as  syndic  of  the  university ;  and  it  was 
in  this  character  that  be  made  a  requisition  in  the  general 
assembly  of  the  university  in  1739,  by  which  he  formed 
an  opposition  to  the  revocation  of  the  appeal  which  the  uni*- 
Tdrsity  had  made  from  the  bull  Unigenitus  to  a  future  coun^ 
cil ;  which  step  occasioned  his  being  banished  to  Auxerre. 
He  died  in  the  bishop  of  Auxerre's  house,  October  28, 
1741.     His  principal  work  is  entitled,  ^<  Jugement  des  Sa- 
Tans,  sur  les  Auteurs  qui  ont  trait6  de  la  Eh^torique,^ 
S  vols.  12mo.     He  also  left  ^<  Traits  de  la  veritable  Elo- 
quence," and  ^^  Reflexions  sur  la  Rhecorique,"  in  4  books, 
where  he  answers  the  objections  of  P.  Lami ;  <^  La  Rhe- 
torique,  ou  les  Regies  de  PEIoquence,"  12mo,  the  best 
work  the  French  have  upon  that  subject. ' 

GIBERT  (John  Peter),  LL.  D.  and  D.  D.  a  learned 
canonist  of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Aix  in  1660.     He  first  taught  theology  at  the  seminary  of 
Toulon,  then  at  Aix,  and  settled  in  Paris  1703.     He  re- 
fused all  the  benefices  which  were  offered  him,  and  spent 
his  life  in  deciding  cases  of  conscience,  and  questions  ia 
the  canon  law.     He  died  December  2,    1736,   at  Paris. 
His  chief  works  are,  '*  Institutions  Ecclesiastiques  et  Bene- 
ficiales.'*     The  best  edition  is  1736,  2  vols.  4to.     "  Usagea 
de  I'Eglise  Gallicane,  concernant  les  Censures  et  Tlrregu- 
larit^,^'  1724,  4to.     ^'  Dissertation  sur  Tautorit^  du  second 
ordre,   dans  le  synode  diocesain,"  1722,  4to.     ^'Tradi- 
tion, ou  Hist,  de  PEglise  sur  le  Sacrement  de  Mariage,'' 
1725,  3  vo)s«   4to.     *' Consultations    Canoniques^  sur   les 
Sacrements  en  g^ndral,  et  en  particulier,''   1725,   12  vols. 
}2mo.     ^^  Corpus  Juris  Canonic!  per  regulas  natural!  or- 
dine  dispositas,  &g."  1737,  3  vols,  fol.'^ 

>  

*  Moreri.— Diet.  Hist.-— Saxii  Oaonuist.         '  Niceron>  vol.  XL.— Moreri 
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GIBERTUS,  or  GIBERTI  (John  Matthew),  an  eaifa 
nent  patron  of  literature,  was  born  at  Palermo,  and  in  hi# 
youth  distinguished  himself  in  the  literary  court  of  Leo  X; 
Clement  VIL  appoi^ited  him  bishop  of  Verona. at  an  earlj^ 
age ;  but  as  he  was  long  resident  at  Rome,  or  employed 
on  missions  of  the  highest  importance  at  the  eccleffiastical' 
state,  Caraffi,  who  was  afterwards  Paul  IV*  was  deputedl 
to  manage  the  concerns  of  his  bishopric.  At  length,  m 
the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  Gibertus  returned  to  his  dio^. 
cese,  where  his  public  and  private  virtues  rendered  him  aa 
ornament  to  his  station.  Hi%  palace  was  always  open  to 
men  of  learning,  whether  Italians  or  strangers ;  and  a  con«f 
siderable  part  of  his  great  revenues  was  munificently  em-, 
ployed  in  the  encouragement  of  letters.  He  was  a  Uberal. 
patron  of  Greek  literature,  and  bad  new  Greek  types  cast 
at  his  own  expence.  He  also  employed  under  his  roo^ 
a  number  of  persons  in  transcribing  MSS.  and  defrayed  tb6 
charge  of  publishing  several  excellent  editions  of  the  worka 
of  the  Greek  fathers,  particularly  a  beautiful  edition  of 
Chrysostom's  Homilies  on  the  epistles  of  St.  PauL  He  died 
Dec.  30,  1S43.  His  works,  with  his  life,  were  published 
at  Verona,  1733.  He  is  deservedly  celebrated  in  the 
^^  Galateo"  of  Casa,  and  is  the  su^ect  of  the  poem  of 
Bembus,  entitled  ^^  Benacus  ;**  and  various  other  contem*^ 
porary  poets  have  paid  him  the  tribute  of  praise  which  he; 
so  well  merited  ;  nor  is  it  small  praise  that  he  was  the  firm 
opponent  of  Peter  Aretin,  and  used  all  his  efforts  to  strips 
the  mask  from  that  shameless  impostor.  ^ 

GIBSON  (Edmund),  bishop  of  London,  son  of  Edwurd 
Gibson,  of  Knipe  in  Westmorland,  was  bom  at  Bampton 
in  the  same  county,  in  1669;  and,  having  laid  the  fouQ'^ 
dation  of  classical  learning  at  a  school  in  that  county,  en- 
tered a  scholar  of  Queen's-college,  Oxford,  in  1686.  Th^ 
study  of  the  Northern  languages  being  then  particularly 
cultivated  in  this  university,  Gibson  applied  himself  vigo*- 
rbusly  to  that  branch  of  literature,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Dr.  Hickes.  The  quick  proficiency  that  he  made  i^^ 
peared  in  a  new  edition  of  William  Drummond^s  *^  Polemo* 
Middiana,''  and  James  V.  of  Scotland's  *^  Cantilena<  Rustic 
ca:*'  which  he  published  at  Oxford,  1691,  in  4to,  witb 
notes.  His  observations  on  those  facetious  tracts  afibrd 
proofs  both  of  wit  and  learning.     But  his  inclination  led 

^ressw«U'g  Politiadi^Tiraboicbi,— Rosqoq's  Leo, 
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liini  to  more  solid  studies ;  and,  ia  a  short  time  after,  he 
translated  into  Latin  the  **  Chronicon  Saxonicum/'  and 
published  it,  together  with  the  Saxon  original,  and  hi$^ 
ovrn  notes,  at  Oxford,  1692,  in  4to.  This  work  he  under- 
tbok  bjr  Ae  advice  of  Dr.  Mill,  the  learned  editor  of  the 
*  Gf eek  Testament,"  in  folio;  and  it  is  allowed  by  the 
learned  to  be  the  best  remains  extant  of  Saxon  antiquity*. 
The  same  yedr  appeared  a  treatise,  entitled,  **  Libroruo^ 
Manuscriptorum  in  duabus  insignibus  Bibliothecis,  altera 
Tenisoniana  Londoni,  altera  Dugdaliana  Oxonii,  Cata-* 
]ogus.^'  Edidit  E.  G.  Oxon,  1692^  4to.  The  former 
part  of  this  catalogue,  consisting  of  some  share  of  sir 
James  Ware's  manuscript  collection,  was  dedicated  ta 
Dr.  ThcHuas  Tenison,  then  bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  at  that 
time  placed  in  bis  library.  He  had  an  early  and  strong 
ihclinatton  to  search  into  the  antiquities  of  his  ooun* 
try ;  and,  having  laid  a  necessary  foundation  in  the  know- 
ledge of  its  original  languages,  he  applied  himself  to  them> 
for  some  years  with  great  diligence,  which  produced  hia 
edition  of  Camden's  ^^  Britannia,"  and  other  works,  no- 
ticed hereafter ;  and  he  concluded,  in  this  branch  of  learn* 
kkg,  with  '<  Reliquias  Spelmannianse,  or  the  Posthumous 
Irorks  of  sir  Henry  Spelman,  relating  to  the  laws  and  an«- 
tiquities  of  England,"  which,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  he 
published  at  Oxford,  1698,  folio.  This  he  likewise  dedi-  /^ 
cated  to  Dr.  Tenison,  then  Abp.  of  Canterbury ;  and  pro-*  /^^ty  yilhd 
bably,  about  that  timet  he  was  taken  as  domestic  chaplain  ^  o^ 
into  the  archbishop's  family :  nor  was  it  long  after,  that  we  -^^  ^^^i^ 
find  him  both  rector  of  Lainbeth,  and  archdeacon  of  Surrey.  f^SS»  I/l* 

Tenison  dying  Dec.  14,'l715,'Wake,  bishop  of  Linci^n,   ^  ^ 
succeeded  him ;  and  Gibson  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  IfifC /7J9 
Lincoln.     After  this  advancement,  he  went  on  indefati-^ 
gably  in   defence  of  the   government  and   discipline  of 
the  Church  of  England :  and  on  the  death  of  Robinson,  in 
1720,  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  London.     Gib-^ 
don's  talents  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  suited  to  the  par- 
ticular duties  of  this  important  station;,  upon  the  right 
management  of  which  the  peace  and  good  order  ofth^ 
civil,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical,  state  of  the  nation  so 
much  depend.   ..He  had  a  particular  turn  for   business, 
which  he  happily  transacted,  by  means  of  a  most  exact 
tnethod  that  he  used  on  all  occasions :  and  this  he  pursued 
with  great  advantage,  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  his  own 
diocese  in  England,  which  he  governed  with  the  most 
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precise  regularity,  but  iu  promotiug  the  spiritual  affairs  of 
the  church  of  England  colonies,  in  the  West-Indies.  Thc^ 
ministry,  at  this  time,  were  so  sensible  of  his  great  abili- 
ties in  transacting  business,  that  there  was  committed  U> 
him  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  ministry  for  several  years ;  and 
especially  during  the  long  illness  of  Abp.  Wake^  almost 
every  thing  that  cpncerned  the  church  was  in  a  great  mear 
sure  left  to  his  care. 

The  writer  of  his  life,  among  many  instances  which  h« 
declares  might  be  assigned  of  bis  msJ^^ng  a  proper  use  o{ 
that  spiritual  ministry  he  was  honoured  with^  specifies 
some  few  of  a  more  eminent  kind.  One  was  his  occasional 
Recommendation  of  several  worthy  and  learqed  pi^rsons  to 
the  favour  of  the  secular  ministry,  for  preferments  suited 
to  their  merits.  Another,  that  of  procuring  an  ample  en* 
dowment  from  the  crown,  for  the  regular  performance  of 
divine  service  in  the  royal-chapely  at  Whitehall,  by  a  sucr 
cession  of  ministers,  selected  out  of  both  universities,  with 
proper  salaries,  who  are  continued  until  this  day^  undei; 
the  name  of  Whitehall  preachers,  in  number  twenty-fourf 
who  officiate  each  a  fortnight.  A  thirds  that  he  constantly; 
guarded  against  the  repeated  attempts  to  procure  a  repe^ 
of  the  corporation  and  test  acts.  By  baffling  the  attacka 
made  on  those  fences  of  the  church,  he  thought  he  secmredk 
the  whole. ecclesiastical  institution;  for,  it  was  bis  fixed 
V\  opinion,  that  it  would  be  an  unjustifiable  piece  of  pre* 

sumption  to  arm  those  hands  with  power,  that  might  possi- 
>•  biy  employ  it,  as  was  done  in  the  days  of  our  iiihen^ 
against  the  ecclesiastical,  constitution  itself.  He  was  en*» 
tirely  persuaded,  that  there  ought  always  to  be>  a  legal 
establishment  of  the  church,  to  a  conformity  with  which 
some  peculiar  advantages  might  be  reasonably  annexed : 
and  at  the  same  time,  with  great  moderation  and  temper^ 
be  approved  of  a  toleration  of  protestaut  dissenters^  espe* 
cially  as  long  as  they  keep  within  the  just  limits  of  con* 
science,  and  attempt  nothing  th|it  is  highly  prejudicial  to^ 
or  destructive  of,  the  rights  of  the  establishment  in  the 
church.  But  he  was  as  hearty  an  enemy  to  persecutioot 
in  matters  of  religion,  as  those  that  have  most  popularly 
declaimed  against  it. 

Lastly,  one  more  service  to  the  church  and  clergy,  per« 
formed  by  the  bishop  of  London,  was  thought  worthy  of 
their  grateful  acknowledgements;  namely,  hia  distin^ 
guished  zeal  (after  he  had  animated  his  brethren  on  the- 
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bench  to  concur  with  him)  in  timely  apprizing  the  clergy  of 
the  bold  schemes  that  were  formed  by  the  Quakers,  in  order 
to  deprive  the  clergy  of  their  legal  maintenance  by  tithes ; 
and  in  advising  them  to  avert  so  great  a  blow  to  religion,  as 
well  as  so  much  injustice  to  themselves,  by  their  early  appli-* 
cation  to  the  legislature,  to  preserve  them  in  the  possession 
of  thetr  known  rights  and  properties.  But,  though  the  de- 
signs of  their  adversaries  were  happily  defeated,  yet  it  ought 
ever  to  be  remembered,  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  the  bi- 
tihop  of  London,  that  such  umbrage  was  taken  by  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  on  occasion  of  the  advice  given  by  him  and  his  bre-^ 
ttiren  to  the  clergy  in  that  critical  juncture,  as  soon  termi* 
nated  in  the  visible  diminution  of  his  interest  and  authority* 

The  biographer  of  sir  Robert  Walpole  allows  that  the 
inveteracy  displayed  against  this  eminent  prelate  for  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty  on  this  occasion,  re^ 
fleets  no  credit  on  the  memory  of  that  statesman.  His 
Esteem  for  Gibson  had  been  so  great,  that  when  he  was 
Ireproached  with  giving  him  the  authority  of  a  pope^  he 
replied,  **  And  a  very  good  pope  he  is."  Even  after  theii^ 
disagreement,  he  never  failed  to  pay  an  eulogium  to  the 
learning  and  integrity  of  his  former  friend.  About  this 
time,  great  pains  were  taken  to  fix  upon  this  worthy  pre- 
late, the  character  of  a  haughty  persecutor,  and  even,  of  a 
secret  enemy  to  the  civil  establishment.  To  this  end  a 
passage  in  the  introduction  to  his  '^  Codex,"  which  sug- 
gested the  groundlessness  of  the  modem  practice  of  send- 
ing prohibitions  to  the  spiritual  from  the  temporal  courts, 
was  severely  handled,  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  the  re- 
corder of  Bristol,  afterwards  sir  Michael  Foster,  as  dero- 
gatory from  the  supreme  power  and  s^iperintendency  of 
the  court  of  king^s  bench;  and  other  writers,  with  less 
reason,  and  no  moderation,  attacked  our  prelate  in  pam« 
phlets  and  periodical  journals.  It  is  said  also  that  he  was 
obnoxious  to  the  king,  on  a  personal  account,  because  he 
had  censured,  with  a  freedom  becoming  his  character,  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  masquerades,  of  which  his  majesty 
was  very  fond.  Bishop  Gibson  had  preached  against  this 
diversion  in  the  former  reign  :  and  he  now  procured  aa 
address  to  the  king  from  several  of  the  bishops,  for  the 
entire  suppression  of  such  pernicious  amusements.'  In  all 
this  his  zeal  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  ;  and  to  his 
honour  be  it  recorded,  that  neither  the  enmity  of  states- 
men, nor  the  frowns  of  princes,  could  divert  bis  attehtroa 
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ftbtn  the  etudes  of  his  pastbral  offibe;  some  of  Which  ttrti- 
'sifted  in  writing  and  jirtntittg  J3astoral  letters  to  thie  clergy 
and  Ikity,  iti  oppoi^itibn  \o  infidelity  and  enthusiasm ;  iti 
tisitation-charges,  as  well  as  occasional  sfermons,  besides 
'tess  pietres  of  a  mixt  nature,  ^hd  some  pisirticular  tracts 
against  the  prevailing  itfimoralities  "of  the  age. 

Hte  was  very  sensible  o!f  his  decay  for  some  time  before 
^is  death,  in  which  he  complained  of  i  languor  that  hung 
"about  him.  As,  intleed,  hfe  had  tirade  fnee  with  his  Consti* 
^utioh  by  inci*edible  industry,  iti  ^  long  course  bf  study 
■and  business  of  various  kinds ;  he  had  w6H  higli  exhausted 
iiis  spirits,  ahd  worn  out  a  constitution  which  ^s  natdr&lly 
^  vigorous,  that  life  tiiight,  otherwise,  haVe  p^robably  befert 
^otr^cfed.  We  dit^d,  however,  ort  September  6,  1748> 
%^ith'tKie  Christian  fortitude,  an  apparent  sens6  of  hi^'£lp- 
prbaching  drssolutioii,  an'd  in  perfect  tranquillity  of  liiind, 
tiuVing  the  intervals  of  his  last  fatal  iridlsp6siti6n  at  Bath, 
^Tter  a  Very  short  contihuatic?e  there.  His  lordship  \^& 
Vn&rTfed,  iind  left  several  chilfltieti  of  'etich  sex,  who  were 
'  'all  handsomely  provided  fbt  by  bi^.  In  pHvate  life  lie 
|5bssessed  tlfe  social  virtufesin  an  teihin^t  degree,  and  hrs 
beneficence  u'as  Vet*y  ektensivt.  Of  this  one  remarkabfe 
instan'ce  is  recorded  hy  Whi^'ton.  Dr.  Ch)W  had  left  him 
^SOOi,  which  our  ^rekte  freely  ^ve  to  t)r.  Crbw's  refa- 
tions,  vvhb  ivere  in  rndigeut  'cirrcuinstaticcs.  Recording 
this  story  does  Whiston  more  fet'fedit  than  his  fdolish  ftv- 
mgs  againsft  the  bishop*s  **  gross  ignorance'^  of  what  hit 
eaHs  ***  primitive  Christian ity>'* 

His  Works  in  the  olrder  of  ptrblicatioh  were :  1.  An  cdi^ 
tion  of  Drummond*s  **  Poletho-nrtiddiana,  &c.  169i,*'  4t6, 
already  mentioned.  '2i.  The  **  Chfonicoh  Skxonicuro,** 
16^2,  4tb.  5.  **  Libi'cfrum  Manuscriptormn  '€atalogus,^ 
pHritfed  the  ^amfe  year  at  Oxford,  4to.  4.  "  Julii  Ca^sisiris 
Pot'tus  fbcius  iHilstrattis,**  a  tract  df  W.  Somn6r,  Mrith  li 
aissertatioh  of  his  own,  16'94.-  5.  An  edition  bf  ^*'^uin- 
filian  Ste  Arte'Oratoria,  with  notes,**' Ox  ^n.  1^J>3^  4to.  6. 
A  tiranslaftion  of  Canlden's  <"«  Bii:tantiia*'  into  En^ish,  W&JJ> 
folio,  and  again  with  large  additions  in  l't22,  awd  1772,  tW6 
vols,  folio.  7.  "  Vita  Thomas  Boffleii  Eq;uitis  AtiVati,  X 
Historra  BiWiothecsfc  Bodleiansb,^*  pre'fixed  to  **<;&lalbgl 
Libroruni  Manuscriptorum  in  Anglia  &  Hibernia  ih  miutui 
coU^cti,^!  Oxon.  1697,"folio*  8.  "  Reliqui»  Spdmanni- 
ffncB,  &c.*'  1698,  folio.  9.  "Codex  Jaiis  Eccliesiafeliti 
Anglicani,  8cc.''  1*713^  folia    10.  >"  A  Storl  State  of  jome 
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f«Maent  Questions  io  CoovocatiaiV*  1700,  4iQ.     11.  <<A 
letter  to  a  Friend  in  the  Country,  cojocemieg  l;be  Pia* 
.^oeediBgs  in  Cofivjocationy  in  tb^  year^  170Q  and  1701^** 
I703«  4to.     12.  '' Tiie  Rigbut  of  the  Arcfebisbop  to  con- 
-tioue  or  prorogue  the  whole  X^onvocaiion.    A  Summary  of 
^be  Argumei^ts  in  favour  of  the  said  rigbC     13.  <<  Synon 
iduiK  A^licana,  &c."  1702.     14.  <<  A  Parallel  between  a 
Presbyt^aa  Asfienibly,  and  the  neiv  Model  of  an  Englisli 
Provuictal   Synod,'' 4to.     15^  ^^  Reflections  upon  a  paper 
-entitled   *  The  £xpedieni  proposed/''  4to.     I6,  "The 
Schedule  of  Prorogation  revieiRed,"  4to.     17.  "  The  pre- 
tended Independenoe  of  the  Lower  House  upon  the  Upper 
House  a  groundless  notion/'  1703,  4to.    18^  "  The  Marks 
of  a  defenceless  Cause,  in  the  puroceedings  and  writings  of 
the  Lowar  House  of  Convocation,"  4to.     19.  "  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Proceedings  in  Convocatioo  in  a  Cause  <Qf 
Contuoiacy,  u^on  the  Prolocutor's  going  into  the  coimtry 
.without  the  leave  oif  the  arcbbisjiop,  comipenced  April  lO^ 
1707."    All  these  upon  the  disputes  in  convocation,  ex- 
't;ept  the  '^  Synodus  Anglicana,"  &c.  adre  printed  without 
i^is  nafne^  but  generally  ascribed  to  him.     2Q.  "  Visila^ 
Aions  parochial  and  general^  with  a  Sermon,  and  seme. other 
Tracts,"    J  7 17,    8vo.      21.    Five    Pastoral    Letters,    &c 
ipirections   to  the  Clergy,  and  Visitation  Charges,  &c. 
Sjvo.     To  these  may  be  added  his  lesser  publications  ^mi, 
tracts,  viz.  Family  Devotion ;  a  Treatise  against  Intemr 
|>eraiice ;  Admonition  against  Swearing ;  Advice  to  per»- 
«ons   who  have  been  sick ;  Trust  in  God ;  SinfuWss  of 
neglecting  the   Lord's  Day;  against  Lukewavmness  in 
•Biaiigit^n ;  se«(a*al  occasiona^l  Sermons,  Remarks  on  part  of 
#,  BiU  brought  into  the  house  of  lords  i>y  the  earl  of  Natt- 
4:i«g^am,  an  172J,  entitled  <<  A  £iH  for.the  imore  effectual 
jSuppression  of  Blasphemy  and  Profaneness,"  is  also  aft- 
4^ibed  to  the  bishop  ;  as  is  also  ^^  The  Case  of  addressii^ 
i^the  Ead  of  Nottingham,  for  his  treatise  on  the  Trinily,':* 
published  itbout  the  same  time.     Lastly,  "  A  Collection  of 
the  principal  Treatises  against  Popery,  in  the  Papal  Couf- 
itr^Mrevsy^  digested  into  proper  heads  and  titles,  widi  some* 
iprefaoes  of  bis  own,"  Lend*  1738,  3  vols,  folio.  * 
. .   GIBSON  (Richard],  commx^iy  called  the  Dwarf,  rwas 
^  painter  t;^. some  eminence  in  the  time  of  sir  Peter  Leiy, 
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to  whose  manner  he  devoted  himself ,  and  whose  p^tirev 
he  copied  very  faithfully.  He  was  originally  servant  to  a 
lady  at  Mortlake,  who,  observing  that  bis  genius  led  him 
•to  painting,  put  him  to  De  Cleyn,  to  be  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  that  art.  De  Cleyn  was  master  of  the  tapes- 
-try-works  at  Mortl^ke,  and  famous  for  the  cuts  which  he 
designed  for  some  of  Ogilby^s  wor^s,  and  for  Sandys's 
translation  of  Ovid.  Gibson's  paintings  ii>  water-colours 
Tvere  well  esteemed ;  but  the  copies  he  made  of  Lely'^s 
portraits  gained  him  the  greatest  reputation.  He  was 
greatly  in  favour  with  Charles  I.  to  whom  he  was  page  of 
the  back -stairs;  and  he  also  drew  Oliver  Cromwell  several 
times.  He  had  the  honour  to  instruct  in  drawing  queen 
Mary  and  queen  Anne,  when  they  were  princesses,  and  he 
went  to  Holland  to  wait  on  the  former  for  that  purpose.- 
He'  married  one  Mrs.  Anne  Shepherd,  who  was  also  a 
dwarf..  *  Charles  I.  was  pleased,  out  of  curiosity  or  plea*- 
santry,  to  honour  their  marriage  with  his  presence,  and  to 
give  away  the  bride.  Waller  wrote  a  poem  on  this  occa- 
sion, *'  of  the  marriage  of  the  dwarfs.''  Featon^  in  his 
notes  on  h,  tell»  us,  that  he  had  seen  this  couple  painted 
by  sir  Peter  Lely ;  jmd  that  they  appeared  to  have  been 
of  ^n  equal  stature,  each  of  them  ^neasuring  three  feet  ten 
inches.  They  had,  however^  nine  children,  five  of  which 
attained  to  maturity,  and  were  proportioned  to  the  usual 
standard  of  mankind.  To  recompense  the  shortness  of 
•their  stature,  nature  gave  this  little  couple  an  equivalent 
in  4ength  of  days;  for  Gibson  died  in  Covent-garden,  in 
his'75th  year,  in  162^0;  and  his  wife,  surviving  him  almost 
jQO  years^  died  in  1709,  aged  S9. — Gibson's  nephew^  Wil- 
liam, was  instructed  in  the.  art  of  painting  both  by  bin 
fand  sir  Peter  Lely,  and  became  also  eminent  His  excel- 
lence, lik^  his  uncle's,  lay  in  copying  after  sir  Peter  Lely  ; 
although  be  was  a  good  limner,  and  drew  portraits  for  per- 
sons of  the  first  rank.  His  great  industry  was  much  to 
be  commended,  not  only  for  purchasing  sir  Peter  Lely's 
collection  after  his  death,  but  likewise  .for  procuring 
from  the  continent  a  great  variety  of  valuable  works» 
which  made  his  collection  of  prints  and  drawings  equal 
to  that  of  any  person  of  bis  time.  He  died  of  a  lethargy 
in  1702,  aged  58. — ^There  was  also  one  Edward  Gibson^ 
William's  kinsman,  who  was  instructed  by  him,  and  first 
'painted  portraits  in  oil ;  but  afterwards^  finding  more  en- 
oouragement  io  crayons^  and  his  genius  lying  that  way^  he 
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applied  himself  to  them.  He  was  in  the  way  of  becoming 
A  nnaster,  but  died  when  he  was  young.* 

GIBSON  (Thomas),  a  native  of  Morpeth  in  Northum- 
berland, ,  was  famous  in  the  sixteenth  century,  for  the 
studies  of  physic,  divinity,  history,  and  botany,  in  which 
he  made  considerable  progress.  Bale  bears  witness  to  bis 
character  as  a  physician^  by  saying,  that  he  performed 
aUnost  incredible  cures.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  reformat* 
tion,  and  wrote  soqae  pieces  in  defence  of  that  cause,  for 
which  he  was  obliged  to  become  a  fugitive  in  the  reign 
of  c][ueen  Mary;  but,  dn  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  re- 
turned, and  died  in  London  ia  1562,  Among  his  works 
are,  1.  "  A  breve  Chronicle  of  the  bishops  of  Rome's 
blessynge,  &c.''  a  work  supposed  to  be  the  same  called  by 
others  "  The  treasons  of  the  prelates,'*  in  English  ,rhyme, 
Lond.  16mo^  printed  by  John  Daye,  consisting  of  only 
eight  leaves.  2.  ^*  The  sum  of  the  acts  and  decrees  mado 
by  divers  bishops  of  Rome,"  from  the  Latin,  l2mo,  iip 
date.  3.  **  A  treatise  behoovefull  as  well  to  preserve  the 
people  from  pestilence,  as  to  help  and  recover  them,  &c.'* 
153G,  4to.  The  following  remain  in  manuscript,  ^^  Ah 
herbal  ;*'  "  Treatise  against  unskilful  chemists,  &c."  *     - 

GIBSPN  (William),  a.  remarkable  instance  of  tbp 
strength  of  natural  powers  usefully  directed,  and  assidu- 
ously employed,  was  born  in  1720  at  Boulton,  a  few  mile^ 
from  Appleby  in  Westmoreland.  By  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  became  an  orphan,  without  friends,  or  educa- 
tion even  of  the  humblest  kind,  and  hired  himself  to  a  far- 
mer in  the  neighbourhood,  with  whom  be  remained  some 
years^  and  then  removed  to  superintend  a  farm  at  KendaL 
Here,  wh^n  in  his  eighteenth,  year,  being  informed  that 
his  father  had  been  possessied  of  some  landed  property,  he 
spent  his  savings  in  making  inkjqiry^  and  at  last  found  that 
it  had  been  mortgaged  beyond  its  value.  He  therefore 
continued  his  occupation,  and  soon  lifter  was  enabled  to 
rent  and  manage  a  little  farm  of  his  own^  at  a  place  called 
Hollins  in  Cartmell  Fell,  where  he  began  to  apply  himself 
to  study,  without  perhaps  knowing  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  A  short  time  previous  to  this,  he  had  admired  the 
operation  of  figures,  but  laboured  under  every  disadvan- 
•tiage  for  want  of  education.     His  first  effort  therefore  wa» 

1  Walpo1e'«  AnecdoUf . 
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to  learn  to  r^ad  English ;  and  having  accomplished  that  to 
a  certain  degree,  he  purchased  a  treatise  on  srrithmetic. 
This  he  carefully  perused,  and  although  he  could  not 
write,  soon  went  through  common  arithmetic,  vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions,  the  extraction  of  the  square  and  cube 
toots,  &c.  by  his  memory  only,  and  became  so  expert,  that 
he  could  tell,  without  setting  down  a  figure,  the  product 
^f  any  two  numbers  multiplied  together,  although  the  mul- 
tiplier and  the  multiplicand,  each  of  them,  consisted  of 
nine  places  of  figures ;  and  he  could  answer,  in  the  same 
manner,  questions  in  division,  in  decimal  fractions,  or  in 
the  extraction  of  the  square  or  cube  roots,  where  such  a 
multiplicity  of  figures  is  often  required  in  the  operation. 

Finding  himself,  however,  still  labouring  under  difficul- 
ties, from  iiot  being  able  to  write,  he  applied  to  that  art 
with  such  success  as  to  be  abl6  to  form  a  legible  hand, 
which  he  of  course  found  an  acquisition  of  great  import- 
ance. Still  his  l^nowledge  went  no  farther  than  this.  He 
did  not  at  this  time  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  mathe* 
TthaitcSf  nor  bad  the  least  notion  of  any  thing  beyond  the 
-very  little  he  had  learned.  Something  was  now  proposed 
to  him  about  Euclid;  but  be  took  no  notice  of  this,  until 
told  that  it  meant  a  book,  containing  the  elements  of  geo- 
metry, when  he  immediately  purchased  it,  and  studying  it 
with  his  usual  diligence,  found  that  he.  could  extend  his 
knowledge  beyond  what  he  had  before  conceived  possible. 
He  therefore  continued  bis  geometrical  studies,  and  as 
the  demonstration  of  the  different  propositions  in  Euclid 
depends  entirely  upon  a  recollection  of  some  of  those  pre- 
Cedit^gi  his  memory  was  of  the  utmost  service  to  him,  and 
as  it  required  principally  the  management  of  straight  lines, 
it  became  a  study  exactly  suited  to  his  circumstances. 
While  attending  the  business  of  his  farm,  and  apparently 
^nly  whistling  a  tune,  he  used  to  be  deeply  engaged  in 
]90me  geometrical  proposition,  and  with  a  piece  of  chalk 
upon  the  lap  of  bis  breeches-knee,  or  any  other  conve- 
pient  spot,  he  would  clear  up  very  difficult  parts  of  the 
Science  in  a  most  masterly  manner. 

His  mind  being  now  a  little  accessible  to  impressions 
from  the  great  works  of  nature,  he  paid  particular  atten-* 
tion  to  the  theory  of  the  earthy  the  moon,  and  the  rest  of 
the  planets  belonging  to  this  system,  of  which  the  sun  is 
the  centre  ;  and,  considering  the  distance  and  magnitude 
pf  the  different  bodies  belonging  to  it,  and  the  distance  of 
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the  fixed  stars,  he  soon  conceived  each  to  be  the  centre  of 
a  different  system.  He  well  considered  the  laws  of  gravity, 
and  that  of  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  and  t^p 
qause  of  the  ebbing  apd  flowing  of  the  tides ;  also  the  pro- 
jection of  the  sphere,  and  trigonometry  and  astronomy. 
He  never  seemed  better  pleased  than  when  he  found  bjis 
calculations  agree  with  observation ;  and  being-  well  acr 
quainted  with  the  projection  of  the  sphere,  he  was  fond  of 
describing  £^11  astronomical  questions  geometrically,  apd  of 
projecting  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  that  way. 

By  this  time  he  became  possessed  of  a  small  library,  and 
next  turning  his  thought  to  algebrq,  he  took  up  Emerson's 
treatise  on  that  subject,  which,  though  the  most  difficult, 
he  went  through  with  great  success ;  and  the  management 
of  surd  quantities,  and  the  clearing  equations  of  bigli 
powers,  were  amusements  to  him  while  at  work  in  the 
fields,  as  he  generally  could  perform  them  by  his  memory; 
and  if  he  met  with  any  thing  very  intricate,  he  had  re*- 
course  to  a  piece  of  chalk.  The  arithmetic  of  infinites, 
and  the  difierential  method,  he  made  himself  master  of, 
and  discoyered  tbat-Algebra  and  geometry  were  tbe  yer^ 
soul  of  the  mathematics.  He  therefore  paid  a  particular 
attention  to  thena,  and  used  to  apply  the  former  to  almpsj: 
every  branch  of  the  different  sciences.  The  art  of  navi- 
gation, the  principles  of  mechanics,  the  doctrine  of  ipo- 
tion  of  falling  bodies,  and  tbe  elements  of  optics  became 
all  objects  of  his  study  ;  and,  as  ^  preliminary  to  fluxions^ 
which  had  only  be/en  lately  discovered  by  sir  Isaac  Newton^ 
he  went  ):hrough  copip  injections,  $c.  to  rnake  atrial  of  thi^ 
last  and  finishing  brapclk  Tjioueh  be  expressed  sovf\f 
difficulty  at  his  first  entrance,  yet  he  did  not  rest  uqtil  he 
made  himself  master  of  both  a  fluxion  and  a  flowing 
quantity. 

As  he  bad  paid  a  similar  attention  to  all  tbe  intermediate 
parts,  he  was  now^  beqome  so  conversant  in  every  brancb 
of  the  mathetnatics,  jihait  no  Question  was  ever  proposed 
to  him  which  be  did  pot  answfer.  In  particular  he  answere4 
all  the  questions  jn  tfjie  Gentleman's  and  Ladies*  Diaries, 
the  Palladium,  s^nd  other  annual  publications,  for  several 
years  J  biit  jfiis  answers  were*  seldom  inserted  except  by^ 
or  ip,  tbe  name  of  Some  other  persons,  as  he  had  neithef 
vanity  por  ambition,  and  no  wish  but  to  satisfy  himself  tha^ 
nothing  passediiini  which  he  did  not  understand.  He  fre- 
quently had  questions  sent  from  bis  pupils  and  other  gen- 
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tlemen  in  London,  the  universities,  and  different  parts  of 
the  country^  as  well  as  from  the  university  of  Gottingen  in 
Germany,  which  he  never  failed  to  answer;  and  from  the 
minute  inquiry  he  made  into  natural  philosophy,  there  was 
scarcely  a  phenomenon  in  nature,  that  ever  came  to  hi|i 
knowledge  or  observation,  for  which  he  could  not  in  some 
degree  reasonably  account. 

He  went  by  the  name  of  "Willy  o'  the  Hollins"  many 
years  after  he.  left  that  place  and  removed  to  Tarngreen, 
where  he  lived  about  fifteen  years,  and  from  thence  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cartmell,  where  he  was  familiarly 
known  by  the  name  of  **  Willy  Gibson,''  and  continued  his 
occupation  as  before. ,  For  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life 
he  kept  a  school  of  about  eigHt  or  ten  gentlemen,  who 
boarded  and  lodged  at  his  &rm-bouse ;  and  having  a  happy 
art  of  explaining  his  ideas,  he  was  very  successful  in  teach- 
ing. He  also  took  up  the  business  of  land-surveying,  and 
having  acquired  some  little  knowledge  of  drawiu^y  could 
finish  his  plans  in  a  very  neat  manner,  He  was  often  ap- 
pointed, by  acts  of  parliament,  a  commissioner  for  the 
inclosing  of  commons,  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  in 
every  respect.  His  practice  was  to  study  inceafsantlyi^ 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  night ;  ^nd  in  the  day-time, 
when  in  the  Helds,  his  pupils  frequently  went  to  him  tq 
have  their  difficulties  removed.  He  appears  to  have  been 
altogether  a  very  extraordinary  character,  and  in  private 
life  amply  deserving  the  great  respect  in  which  he  was 
held  by^  all  who  knew  him.  His  death,  occasioned  by  a 
fall^  took  place  Oct.  4,  1791.  He  left  a  numerous  family 
hy  his  wife,  to  whom  he  h^d  been  happily  united  for 
nearly  fifty  years.* 

GIFANIUS,  or  GIFFEN  (Hubertus,  or  Obertus),  a 
learned  critic  ^pd  civilian,  was  born  at  Buren  in  Guelder- 
land  in  1534.  He  studied  at  Louvain  and  at  Paris,  and 
was  the  first  who  erected  the  library  of  the  German  nation 
at  Orleans.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law 
there,  in  1567  ;  ^nd  went  thence  to  Italy  in  the  retinue  of 
the  French  ambassador.  Afterwards  he  removed  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  taught  (he  civil  law  with  high  repute,  first 
at  Strasburg,  where  he  was  likewise  professor  of  philosor 
phv;  then  in  the  university  of  Altdorf,  and  at  last  at  In** 
goldstadt.     He  forsook  the  protestant  religion  to  embrace 
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the  Roman  catholic.  He  was  invited  to  the  imperial  coiirt, 
and  honoured  with  the  office  of  counsellor  to  the  emperor 
Rodolph.  He  died  at  Prague  in  1 609,  if  we  believe  some 
authors ;  but  Thuanus^  who  is  more  to  be  depended  on, 
places  his  death  in  1604.  He  wrote  notes  and  comments 
upon  Aristotle*s  "  Politics  and  Ethics,'*  and  on  Homer  and 
Lucretius;  and  published  also  several  pieces  relating  to 
civil  law. 

As  to  his  literary  character,  it  is  not  without  some  stains. 
He  has  been  accused  of  a  notorious  breach  of  trust,  with 
regard  to  the  MSS.  of  Fruterius.  Fruterius  had  collected 
a  quantity  of  critical  observations;  but  died  at  Paris  in 
1566,  a  very  young  man,  leaving  them  to  Gifanius,  to  be 
published,  who  suppressed  them  as  far  as  fie  was  able ; 
for  which  he  is  severely  treated  by  Janus  Douza  in  his 
satires  and  elsewhere.  The  fact  is  also  mentioned  by 
Thuanus.  He  was  also  charged  with  plagiarism  by  Lam-- 
bin.  Gifanius  had  inserted  in  his  edition  of  .Lucretius  all 
the  best  notes  of  Lambin,  without  acknowledging  to  whom 
he  was  obliged ;  and  with  some  contempt  of  Lambin,  which 
Latnbin,  in  a  thii'd  edition  of  that  author,  resented  with 
such  abusive  epithets  as  we  are  sorry  to  say  are  not  unfre- 
quetit  in  the  literary  world.  He  calls  him  *^audacem,'  ar- 
rogantem,  impudentem,  ingratum,  petulantem,  insidiosum, 
fallacem,  infidum,  nigrum/'  Gifanius  had  also  another 
quarrel  with  Scioppius,  abo^t  a  MS.  of  Symmachus  ;  which 
ocioppius,  it  is  said,  had  taken  away,  and  used  without  his 
)knowledge.  * 

GIFFORD  (Andrew),  D.  D.  son  of  Emanuel,  and 
grandson^  of  Andrew  Gifford,  both  dissenting  ministers  of 
the  baptist  persuasion,  was  born  Aug.  17,  1700,  and  edu- 
cated  at  Tewkesbury  in  Gloucestershire,  under  the  Rev* 
Mr;  Jones,  author  of  the  *^  History  of  the  Canon  of  the 
Scripture,''  whose  seminary  produced,  among  other  emi-> 
nent  men,  archbishop  Seeker,  bishop  Butler,  and  Dr. 
Chandler.  Mr.  Gifford*  finished  his  studies  under  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Ward,  and  being  afterwards  baptised,  was 
joined  to  his  father's  church  at  Bristol,  but  in  1723  re- 
moved to  th^  baptist  nieeting'  in  Devonshire-square,  Lon- 
don. In  1725  his  first  ministerial  duties  ^appear  to  have 
)i>een  performed  at  Nottingham,  where  he  was  very  popu- 

*  Gen.  Dict.-->M<Nreri.<^Fr9heri  Theatram.-^Foppen  Bibl.  Belg,<--Saxii  Ono- 
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lar*  In  Feb.  nso  be  wai9|  invited  to  London  and  ord9ine4' 
The  following  year  hp  commei^ced  an  iiuimacy  with  sir 
Richard  Ellys,  bart.  (see  Ellys)  and  became  his  chaplaio> 
taking  the  lead  in  family  worship.  Lady  CUys  continued 
bim  in  the  same  office,  with  an  annual  present  of  fort^r 
.guiqeasi  until  her  second  marriage  in  1745.  One  of  Mr* 
Gifford's  sermons  preached  in  commemoration  of  the  gres^t 
"wind  in  1703,  and  published  in  1734,  was  dedicated  to  sif 
Kicb|(Vrd»  In  1754  Mr.  Gifiord  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Marischal  college,.  Aberdeen.  His  favourite  3tudy 
was  that  of  aqtiquities,  and  although  at  no  time  a  man  of 
qppJence,  be  made  a  very  large  collection  of  cprioiis 
books,  MS&  coins,  &c.  for  which  he  gave  liberal,  prices. 
It  is  said  that  his  collection  of  coins,  which  was  a  very 
Tal liable  pnet  was  purchased  by  George  II.  as  an  addition 
'to  his  own  cabinet.  His  reputation  as  an  antiquary,  re« 
jcommended  bim  to  the  situation  of  assistant  librarian  of  the 
British  Museum  in  1757,  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the 
interest  of  the  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke,  and  some  other 
friends,  but  not,  as  his  biographer  says,  by  that  of  sir 
Richard  Ellys,  who  had  been  dead  some  years  before  this 
period.  To  a  man  of  literary  curiosity  and  taste,  no  situar 
tioo  can  be  more  interesting  than  that  of  librarian  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  Mr.  Gifford  knew  bow  to  improve  the 
opportunities  which  it  affords.  Having  the  talenf:  tp  receive 
«nd  conimunicate  information  with  unaffected  politeness, 
his  acquaintance  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  soon  be^ 
came  extensive.  Some  of  them  honoured  him  by  a  mu- 
•tual  exchange  of  friendly  visits,  aiul  others  of  the  first 
rank  discovered  their  respect  for  him,  either  by  an  pcca- 
sional  attendance  on  his  ministry,  or  by  an  obliging  corr 
respondence  and  intimacy.  Amongst  these  were  t^e  mar- 
qqis  of  Lothian^  tb^.^arl  of  Halifa^^  lord  Dartmoutli,  lady 
Bpphan,  lady  Huntingdon,  &c. 

As  a  minister,  bis  sentiments  were  of  the  Calvinistip 
kind,,  as  put  forth  by  the  elders  of  the  baptist  churches  in 
and  about  London  in  1677  and  1689^     His  preax^hiug  vn» 
^in<?ejre9  lively^  sind  pathetic;  and  his  faculties  repiained  so 
.lopg  unimpaired,. tbat  it  was  generally  saidy  ^'hevQuld 
Iftie  popular,''  which  proved  true,  although  this  Jls  seldofi^ 
^%\^e  Ipt  of  the  dissenting  clergy,  .jtheir  f)ock$  top  pften  dp^ 
serting  them  when  their  strength  begins  to  fail,  and  their 
powers  ef  popular  attraction  to  relax.    For  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  bis  life,  he  preached  a  monthly  lecture  at  the 
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meeting  in  Little  St,  Helen's^  in  coiinection  with  several 
ministers  of  the  Independent  persuasion.  The  last  time 
he  ^tdministered  the  Lord's  Supper  was  on  June  6,  1784, 
when  he  was  very  weak  and  low.  On  the  following  even- 
ing, he  preaclied  a  sermon  to  the  "  Friendly  Society"  which 

.  tneet  at  Eagle-strefet,  when  he  took  an  affectionate  leave 
of  them,  and  of  all  farther  public  duties.  He  died  June 
Ittb  following,  in  the  eighty -fourth  year  of  his  age,  aivd 
vf2s  buried  in  Banhill  Fields.  He  left  400/.  to  the  above 
meeting  in  Eagle-street,  and  his  books,  pictures,  and  ma- 
nuscripts to  the  baptist  academy  at  Bristol,  where  they  are 
buried  in  comparative  obscurity.  Dr.  Gifford  published 
nothing  of  his  own,  except  the  sermon  above  mentioned, 

,  but  was  frequently  a  contributor  to  literary  undertakings. 
In  1763  he  superintended  through  the  press,  and  enlarged 
the  edition  of  Folkes^s  "  Tables  of  English  silver  and  gold 
Coins,*'  printed  at  the  expence  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, 2  vols.  4to.  To  this  he  added  the  Supplement,  the 
Postscript,  and  six  plates. ' 

GIGGEIUS,  or  GIGGEO  < Anthony),  a  learned  Italian, 
who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  by  the  Ambrosian 

.  college  at  Milan.  He  was  author  of  a  Latin  translation  of 
the  '*  Commentary  of  the  three  Rabbins  on  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,''  Milan,  1620,  4to;  but  his  better  known  work 
is  his  "  Thesaurus  Linguae  Arabicse,  sen  Lexicon  Arabico- 
Latinum,*'   1632,  4  vols.  fol.      As  a  recompence  for  the 

.  learning  and  industry  which  it  exhibited,  pope  Urban  YIII. 
Dominated  the  author  to  an  honourable  post  in  a  college  at 

.  Rome ;.  but  he  died  in  1632,  before  he  could  enter  upon 
its  functions.* 

GILBERT  (Sir  Humphrey),  a  brave  oflScer  and  navi- 
gator, was  born  in  1539,  in  Devonshire,  of  an  ancient  fit* 

.  roily}  and  though  a  second  son,  iuherited  a  considerable 

.  fortune  from  his  father.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
afterwards  at  Oxford,  but  is  not  mentioned  by  Wood,  and 

.  probably  did  not  remain  long  there.  His  destination  was 
the  law,  for  which  purpose  he  was  to  have  been  sent  to 
finish  his  studies  in  the  Temple;  but  being  introduced  at 
court  by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Catherine  Ashley,  then  in  the 
queen's  service,  he  was  encouraged  to  embrace  a  military 

'  Rtppon*8  Funeral  Sermoo.-^NichoIs'g  Bowyer.— Genf.  Mag.  vol.  LIV, 
*  Abri^gm^at>  of  Tifftboschi;  by  loijxili,  vol.  V^---Pict.  Qisu 
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life.'    Having  distinguished  himself  in  several  expeditions^ 
particularly  in*  that  to  Newhaven,  in   1563,  he  was  sent 
.  over  to  Ireland  to  assist  in  suppressing  a  rebellion  excited 
by  James  Fitzmorris;  and 'for  his  signal  serviced  be  was 
made  commander  in  chief  and  governor  of  Munster,  and 
'  knighted  by  the  lord-deputy,  sir  Henry  Sidney,  on  Jan.  1, 
1570,  and  not  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  1577,  as  Prince  as- 
serts.    He  returned  soon  after  to  England,  where  he  mar- 
'  ried  a  rich  heiress.     In  1572  he  sailed  with  a  squadron  of 
nine  ships,  to  reinforce  colonel  Morgan,  who  at  that  time 
meditated  the  recovery  of  Flushing ;  and  when  he  came 
home  be  published  in  1576,  his  ^^  Discourse  to  prove  a 
.  passage  by  the  North-west  to  Cathaia,  and  the  East  Indies," 
Loud.     This  treatise,    which  is  a  masterly  performance^ 
is  preserved  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages.     The  style  is  superior 
to  most  writers  of  that  age,  and  shows  the  author  to  have 
-  been  a  man   of  considerable  reading.      The   celebrated 
^  Frobisher  sailed  the  same  year,  probably  ki  consequence 
of  this  publication.     In  1578,  sir  Humphrey  obtained  froii^ 
the  queen  a  very  ample  patent,  empowering  him  to  dis- 
V  cover  and  possess  in  North  America  any  lands  then  un- 
'  settled.      He  accordingly  sailed   to    Newfoundland,    but 
soon  returned  to  England  without  success;  yet,  in  1S83, 
be  embarked  a  second  time  with  five  ships,  the  largest  of 
which  put  back  on  occasion  of  a  contagious  distemper  on 
>  board.     Gilbert  landed  at  Newfoundland,  Aug«  3,  and  two 
days  after  took  possession  of  the  harbour  of  St.  John^s.   By 
virtue  of  his  patent  he  granted  leases  to  several  people; 
,  bot  though  none  of  them  remained  there  at  that  time,  they 
settled  afterwards  in  consequence  of  these  leases,  so  that 
sir  Humphrey  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  the    real 
founder  of  our  American  possessions.     His  half-brother, 
tir  Walter  Raleigh,  was  a  joint  adventurer  on  this  e±pit^ 
dition,  and  upon  sir  Humphrey's  death  took  out  a  patent 
of  the  same  nature,  and  sailed  to  Virginia.     On  the  20th 
August  in  the  above  year  (1583),  sir  Humphrey  put  to 
sea  again,  on  board  of  a  small  sloop,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  coast.     Afier  this  he  (steered  homeward  in 
the  midst  of  a  tempestuous  sea,  and  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
,  teniber,  when  his  small  bark  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of 
foundering,  he  was  seen  by  the  crew  of  the  other  ship 
sitting  in  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
and  was  heard  to  cry  out,  **  Courage,  my  lads !  We  are  as 
Aear  heaven  at  &ea  as  at  land.^  About  midnight  the  bark  was 
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swallowed  ap  by  ttie  ocean  ;  the  gallant  knight  and  all  his 
men  perished  with  her.  He  was  a  man  of  quick  parts^  a 
brave  soldier,  a  good  mathematician,  and  of  a  very  enter* 
prizing  genius.  He  was  also  remarkable  for  his  eloquent 
and  patriotic  speeches  both  in  the  Cnglish  and  Irish  parlia- 
ments. 'At  the  close  of  the  work  above-mentioned,  he 
speaks  of  another  treatise  *^  On  Navigation/'  which  he 
intended  to  publish,  but  which  is  probably  lost.^ 

GILBERT  (Sift  Jeffray),  knt.  lord  chief  baron  of  thd 
exchequer,  and  an  eminent  law  writer,  was  born  Oct.  .16, 
1674.  Of  his  family,  education,  or  early  life,  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  recover  any  information.  Either  in 
1714,  or  1715,  for  even  this  circumstance  is  not  clearly 
ascertained,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  king's  bench  in  Ireland,  and  within  a  year  was 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  in 
that  kingdom,  which  office  be  held  till  the  beginning  of 
1722,  when  be  was  recalled.  During  his  residence  there, 
he  was  engaged  in  an  arduous  and  delicate  contest  con* 
cerning  the  ultimate  judicial  tribunal  to  which  the  mha- 
bitants  were  to  resort,  which  was  disputed  between  the 
English  house  of  lords  and  the  Irish  house  of  lords ;.  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  taken  into  custody  by  the  order  of 
the  latter,  for'  having  enforced  an  order  of  the  English 
house  in  the  case  of  Annesley  versus  Sherlock,  "  contrary 
to  the  filial  jiidgment  and  determination  of  that  house.*' 
It  appears  by  the  style  of  this  last  order  of  the  Irish  house 
of  lords,  that  he  was  a  privy  counsellor  of  that  kingdom; 
and  it  is  noticed  in  his  epitaph,  that  a  tender  was  made  to 
him  of  the  great  seal,  which  he  declining,  ^returned  to 
England.  Here  he  was  first  called  to  the  degree  of  an 
English  Serjeant  at  law,  preparatory,  according  to  an- 
cient usage>  to  bis  taking  his  seat  as  one  of  the  barons  of 
the  exchequer,  in  which  be  succeeded  sir  James  Montague 
in  June  1722.  Having. remained  in  that  station  for  three 
years,  he  was  in  Jan.  1724  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  great  seal  in  the  i:oom  of  lord  Macclesfield^  his 
colleagues  being  sir  Joseph  Jekyll  and  sir  Robert  Raymond. 
^The  great  seal  continued  in  commission  till  June  1,  1725, 
when  sir  Peter  King  was  constituted  lord  keeper,  and  on  the 
sameday  sir  Jeffray  Gilbert  became,  on  the  appointment  of 
sir  Robert  Eyre  to  the  chief-justiceship  of  the  common- 
pleas,   lord  chief  baron,   which  office  he   filled  uutil  his 

'         *  Biog.  Brit.— Priuce'^s  Worthies  »f  Devon.— Moyd*i  State  Worthies. 
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death,  Oct.  14,  1726;  at  an  nge  which  may  be  caDed  eaily, 
if  compared  with  the  multitude  and  extent  of  his  writiiigiy 
which  were  all  left  by  htm  in  manuscript. 

In  the  only  character  extant  of  htm,  it  is  said  that  <^  be 
filled  up  every  station  \}f  life  with  the  greatest  integrity 
and  most  untainted  honour;  aiKl  discharged  the  duties  a£ 
his  profession  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  that  had  any 
opportunity  of  observing  bis  conduct,  .  Nor  did  his  spejedy 
advancement  from  ofie  post  to  another  procure  htm  the 
envy  even  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  who  con«- 
fitantly  paid  him  the  regard  that  is  doe  to  tbe  greatest 
merit  when  he  was  alive,  and  by  whom  tbe  loss  of  him  it 
now  as  generally  regretted.  Tbe  skill  and  experience  he 
had  in  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  uncommon  peiie^ 
Iration  he  discovered  m  tbe  decision  of  such  causes  of 
equity  as  came  before  him,  were  fiot  more  known  in  West«> 
minster-hall,  than  his  unwearied  panmit  of  matbematicai 
studies  (when  hi^  affairs  would  permit),  as  well  as  his  fine 
taste  of  the  more  polite  parts  of  learning,  were  to  men  of 
tbe  most  exalted  genius  in  either.^'  He  was  interred  lu  a 
Vault  built  for  the  purpose  in  the  abbey  church  at  Batb^ 
in  which  city  he  died.  A  monument  was  afterwards  erected 
to  his  memory  in  tbe  Temple  church,  London^  His  works 
are,  1.  ^^  Law  of  Devises^  last  Wills,  and  Revocattoos,^ 
Lond.  1730,  8vo,  reprinted  1756  and  1773.  2.  "  The 
Law  of  Uses  and  Trtists,''   1734,  8vo,    reprinted    1741* 

3.  «  The  Law  and  Practice  of  Ejectments,"   1734,  9vo, 
reprinted   1741  and   1781,  by  Charles  Runmngtcm,  es^ 

4.  "  Reports  of  Cases  in  Equity  and  Exchequer,*'  1734i, 
reprinted  1742,  fol.  5.  *^  Law  and  Practice  of  Distresses 
and  Replevins,^'  no  date,  reprinted  1780,  and  1794,  by 
William  Hunt,  esq,  ^.  ^*  History  and  Practice  of  CivU 
Actions  in  tbe  Common^pleas,"  1737,  1761,  and  1779. 
7.  "  Treatise  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,*'  partly  primed 
in  1738,  8vo,  but  <;omfpletely  in  1753.  8.  "  Treatise  of 
Tenures,"  third  edition,  1757,  8vo.  9.  ^<  Treatiae  of 
Rents,"  8vo.  10.  "  History  and  Practice  of  tbe  high 
eourt  of  Chancery,"  1756,  8vo.  An  erroneous  Irish  edi- 
tion bad  preceded  this.  1 1.  '^Cases  in  Law  and  Equity,^ 
1760,  8vo.  12.  "  The  Law  of  Executions,"  &c.  1763,  «?o. 
13.  **  Theory  or  Law  of  Evidence,"  1761,  8vo,  reprinted 
a  fouj^th  time  in  1777,  again  in  t791>  1792,  and  1796,  4 
vols.  8vo,  by  Capel  Lofft,  esq.  with  some  account  of  the- 
life  of  the  authoi",  from  which  the  present  article  is  taken. 
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CTilfeeft'a  **  Abridgmetit  of  Locl^e's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Urtdei'itahding,*'^  and  his  argument  in  a  case  of  homidde. 
The  first  volume  was  again  reprinted  in.  1801,  by  J.  Sedg- 
wick, esq:  Besides  these  there  are  in  Mr.  Hargrave's  col* 
l^etion  tm>  "manuscripts  of  lord  t:hief  baron  Gilbert,  the 
one  a^*  History  of  the  Feud/'  the  other  *<  A  Treatise  of 
Remainders.**' 

GILBERt*  (William),  a  nonconformist  divine  of  very 
considerable  abilities,  was  the  son  of  William  Gilbert  of 
Priss,  in  Shropshire,  and  was  born  in  1613.  tn  1629  he 
was  admitted  a  student  of  Edmund-hall,  Oxford,  where  he 
tot)k  fai6  bachelor's  degree,  and  after  a  short  residefice  in 
Ireiftrtd,  returned  and  took  that  of  master  in  1638.  By 
the  favour  of  Philip  loM  Whurton,  he  became  minister  of 
Upper  WfAcMngten,  in  Buckinghamshire;  and  ia  1647, 
baling  taken  the  ccfvenant,  and  become  a  favourite  with  the 
Usurping  powers,  he  wtts  appointed  vicar  of  St.  Lawrence's^ 
Reading,  and  ne&t  year  was  created  B.  D.  at  the  parlia- 
ittentai-y  visitation  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  Atout  the 
«afmi^  tihie  hfe  obtairied  the  rich  rectory  of  Edgemond,  in 
Jlllr  nativfe  Colintv,  where  he  was  commonly  called  the  bi- 
shop &f  Sbrapshh'e.  Ih  1654  he  was  appohited  an  assistant 
to  the  commissioners  of  Shropshire,  Middlesex,  and  the 
city  of  W-efstmin^ter,  for  the  ejection  of  sutfb  as  were  styled 
^  scandalous^}  ignbrant,  and  insufficient  ministers  and 
sbhool masters ;"  and  according  to  Wood,  was  not  sparing 
of  the  power  which  this  sweeping  commission  gave  himi 
After  the  restoration',  he  waa  ejected  for  nonconformity, 
and,  retiring  to  Oxford,  lived  there  \'ery  obscurely;  with 
his  wife,  4n  St.  Ebbe's  parish,  sometimes  preaching  in  con- 
venticles, and  in  the  family  of  lord  Wharton.  Nor  was 
he  %irithotft  respect  from  some  gentlemen  of  the  University 
dn  account  of  his  talents;  Calamy  informs  U5  that,  in  a 
conversation  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  South  on  the  subject 
df  predestiTvation^,  he  so  satisfied  faim,  that  South  became 
evet"  after  an  'asisertor  of  that  doctrine.  When  a  toleration 
6v  temfpdrary  iinrdulgence  was  granted  to  the  nonconformists 
jn'  1^71,  although  a  prbfessed  independent,  h^  joined  with 
flwfee  ^esbytei*iaiu  in  establishing  a  conventicle  in  Thames 
sai^t^  in 'the  suburb*  of  Oxford  ;  but  this  indulgence  was 
AxHi  eiflled  in.  In  'his  last  days  he  w^s  teduced  to  great 
distress,  and  was  supported  by  the  contributions  of  private 
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persons,  and  of  several  beads  of  colleges.  He  died  Jiity 
15,  1694,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Aldate.  He 
was  esteemed  a  good  philosopher,  disputant,  and  philolo- 
gist, and  a  good  Latin  poet.  He  published,  1.  ^  Vindiciae 
supremi  Dei  dominii,"^  against  Dr.  Owen,  Lond.  1655, 
8vo.  2.  "  An  Assize  Sermon,"  ibid.  1657,  4to.  3.  *^  Eng- 
land's Passing- Bell,  a  poem  written  soon  after  the  year  of 
the  plague,  the  fire  of  London,  and  the  Dutch  war,**  16T5, 
4to.  4.  *'  Super  auspicatissimo  regis  Gulielmi  in  Hiberniam 
descensu,  et  salva  ex  Hibernia  reditu,  carmen  gratulato- 
rium,'*  1690,  4to,  written  in  his  eightieth  year.  5.  **  Epi- 
taphia  diversa,'*  chiefly  on  persons  not  of  the  church  of 
England.  6.  <' Julius  Secundus,*'  a  dialogue.  Ox.  1669, 
12mo,  and  1680,  8vo.  To  this  is  prefixed  a  preface,  also 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  proving  that  piece  to  have' been 
written  by  Erasmus.  Dr.  Jortin  seems  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  has  reprinted  it  in  his  Life  of  Erasmus,  pointing  out 
some  curious  omissions  by  Gilbert.  With  the  second  edi- 
tion, Gilbert  republished  **  Jani  Alex.  Ferrarii  Euclides 
catholicu.s,"  an  ironical  work  against  the  Romish  churcb, 
written  by  an  English  convert  who  chose  to  conceal  his 
triie  name.  Gilbert  translated  into  Latin  a  considerable 
part  of  Francis  Potter^s  book  entitled  ^  An  interpretation 
of  the  number  #66,*'  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1677.  He  is 
likewise  supposed  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  pamphlets 
called  *^Anni  mirabiles/'  printed  in  1661,  1662,  and  the 
following  years.'" 

GILBERT,  or  GILBERD  (William),  a  learned  phy- 
sician, who  first  discovered  several  of  the  properties  of  the 
load-stone,  was  born  at  Colchester,  where  his  father  wa» 
recorder,  in  1540;  and  after  an  education  at  a>  grammar- 
school,  was  sent  to  Cambridge.  Having  studied  physic 
for  some  time,  he  went  abroad  for  his  farther  improvement;, 
and  in  one  of  the  foreign  universities,  bad  the  degree  con* 
ferred  iipon  him  of  M.  D.  He  returned  to  England  with  a> 
considerable  reputation  for  bis  learning  in  general,  and 
bad  ^especially  the  character  of  being  deeply  skilled  in 
philosophy  and  chemistry ;  and  resolving  to  make  his  know- 
ledge useful  to  bis  country  by  practising  in  this  faculty^ 
be  presented  himself  a  candidate  to  the  college  of  physi** 
cians  in  London,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  that  socie^ 

1  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  II.— Ca1a,nDy.— -Coatev's  Hitt  of  ReadlDg.— Peck's  Dctide» 
rata,  yoI.  U. 
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.  about  1 573.  Thus,  every  way  qualified  for  it,  he  practised 
ia  this  metropolis  with  great  success  and  applause ;  which 
being  observed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  whose  talent  it  was  to 
distinguish  persQns  of  superior  merit,  she  sent  for  him  to 
court,  and  appointed  him  her  physician  in  ordinary ;  and 
gave  him,  besides,  anT  annual  pension,  to  encourage  him 
in. his  studies.  In  these,  as  much  as  his  extensive  busi- 
ness in  his  profession  would  permit,  he  applied  himself 
chiefly  to  consider  and  examine  the  various  properties 'of 
the  load-stone  ;  and  proceeding  in  the  experimental  way, 
a  miBtbod  not  much  used  at  that  time,  he  discovered  and 
established  several  qualities  of  it  not  observed  before. 
This  occasioned  much  discourse ;  and  spreading  his  fame 
into  foreign  countries,  great  expectations  were  raised  from 
his  treatise  on  that  subject,  which  were  certainly  not  dis^ 
appointed  when  he  printed  it,  in  1600,  under  the  folbwipg 
title,  '^  De  Magnete,  magneticisque  Corporibus  &  de 
magno  magnete  Tellure,  Physiologia  nova,^'  i.  e.  ^^  Of  the 
Magnet  (or  Loadstone)  and  magnetical  Bodies,  and  of  that 
great  magnet  the  Earth**'  It  contains  the  history  of  ail 
that  bad  been  written  on  that  subject  before  his  time^,  and 
is  the  first  regular  system  on  this  cmiaus  subject,  and  may 
not  unjustly  be  styled  the  parent  of  all  the  improvements 
^at  have  been  made  therein  since.  In  this  piece  our  author 
nhew^  the  use  of  the  declination  of  the  magnet,  which  had 
been  discovered  by  Norman  in  finding  out  the  latitude, 
for  which  purpose  also  he  contrived  two  instruments  for 
the  sea.  This  inveiition  was  published  by  Thomas  Blonde- 
ville,  in  a  book  entitled  ^^  Theoriques  of  the  Planets,  to* 
gether  with  the,  ^making  of  two  Instruments  for  Seamen^ 
for  finding  out  the  Latitude  without  Sun,  Moon,  or  Stars, 
invented  by  Dr.  Gilbert,"  1624.  But  the  hopes  from  this 
property,  however  promising  at  first,  have  by  a  longer 
experience  been  found  to  be  deceitful. 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  ihe  doctor  was  continued 
as  chief  physician  to  James  L  but  he  enjoyed  that  honour 
only  a  short  time,  dying  Nov.  30,  1603.  His  corpse  was 
interjned  in  Trinity  Church,  at  Colchester,  where  Jbe  was 

*  Among  such  writers  are  Harriot,  ry's  remark,  it  is  certain  from  his  own 

Hues,  Wright,   Kendal,   Barlow,  and  account,   that  Gilbert  first   improved 

l|ot<tian>  ti^rchr  shews  Wood's  obser-  this  knowledge  to  that  degree  of  per- 

Wtion  to  be  uncandid  at  lt%8t,  when  fection  as  to  be  fit  for  pnblic  view  and 

he  telle  us  that  Barlow  had  knowledge  use,  since  Barlow  did  not  publish  his 

itk  the  Magnet  twenty 'years   before  magnetical    advertisement    till.  1616. 

Gilbert's  book  oame  out;   and  what*  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  U. 
ever  was  the  intention  of  the  antiqua- 

•  Vol.  XV.  K  K 
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born,  and  where  there  is  a  handsome  monument  raised  tp 
hrs  memory ;  a  print  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  Morant'^ 
**  History  and  Antiquities  of  Colchester."  By  a  picture  of 
him  in  the  school -gallery  of  Oxford,  he  appears  to  have 
been  tall  of  stature,  and  of  a  chearful  countenance.  His 
character  stood  very  high  with  the  philosophers  of  his  agf 
and  country.  Carpenter  tells  us,  that  he  had  trodden  oof 
a  new  path  to  philosophy.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  comparer 
bim  with  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation.  Bar- 
row ranks  him  with  Galileo,  Gassendus,  Mercennus,  and 
Des  Cartes ;  whom  he  represents  as  men  resembling  the 
ancients  in  sagacity  ancf  acuteness  of  genius*.  Nor  was 
his  fame  less  celebrated  among  foreigners;  the  famous 
Peiresc  often  lamented,  that  when  he  was  in  England  be^ 
was  not  acquainted  with  our  philosopher.  .         • 

Besides  his  principal  work  printed  in  his  life-time,  b^ 
left  another  treatise  in  MS.  which  comincr  into  the  han^ 
of  sir  William  Boswell,  was  from  that  copy  printed  at  Am-? 
sterdam  in  165],  4to,  under  this  title,  '<  De  muodi  nostro. 
subtunari  Philosophia  n6va."  As  he  was  never  married* 
he  gave  by  bis  Isist  will  all  his  library,  consisting  of  booksj^ 
globes,  instruments,  &c.  and  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  to  tb$^ 
college  of  physici^s ;  and  this  part  was  punctually  per-; 
formed  by  his  brothers,  who  inherited .  bis  estate,  wbicb^ 
must  h^ve  been  somewhat  considerable.  Wood  observes, 
he  was  the  chief  person  in  his  parish  at  Colchester.  *      . ,    , 

GILBERTUS  (Anglicus),  the  first  practical  writer  on 
medicine  whom  this  country  produced^  is  placed  by  Bale^ 
(who  calls  him  Gilbertus  Legleus,  and  says  he  was  physir^ 
cian  to  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,)  in  the  re^n  jof 
king  John,  about  12flO;  but  Leland,  without  stating  th& 
grounds  of  his  opinion,  makes  him  more  moder-n,  a|id  J)x^ 
Freind  thinks  that  he  must  have  lived  in  the  beginning  pf 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.;  "for  he  quotes  Averrhoes,**  Dr. 
Freind  remarks,  "  who  reached  the  close  of  the  twdfth 
century;  and  whose  works  could  not  have  been  translated 
so  early,  and  indeed  were  not  translated,  till  the  middle^., 
at  least,  of  the  thirteenth,  as  Bacon,  a  good  voucher^  inr 

•  Lord  Bacon  fr«qiienUy  mentions     force  and  extent  of  memiin;,  and  w&idi 
Gilbert*!  Book  with  applaiMe ;  and  in     are  handfomely  illuf tinted  by  the  cboKi 


Qiie.  place  particularly  styles  it  a  pain*  pliment  of  Mr.  Wright  prefijced  to  ^ , 

ful  and  experimental  work,  (Adrance-  book;  by  which  it  appears  that  oiir 

ment  of  Learning,  L.  i.  c.  Id.)  words,  author  spent  no  less  that  eigbte«n  years  ' 

in   ills  lordship's  month,  of  singular  in  bringing  it  to  perfection. 

1  Uirig.  Brk.-^Akb.  Ox.  rol.  I.-~M«nnit*s  Hist,  of  BsMz^-^BrnaBeA**^  "• 
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fdrms  us :  and  tbe  mention  he  makes  of  a  book,  '  de  Sp^- 
culis/  which,  without  doubt,  is  that  written  by  Bacon^  and 
t?bat  he  transcribes  from  Theodorick,  concerning  a  le- 
^tdsy,  evidently  shews  that  he  lived  low  in  this  century, 
tcc,^  According  to  Leland,  he  maintained  a  high  charac- 
ter for  his  knowledge  in  philosophy  and  physic,  which  he. 
faadacquired  by  great  study  and  much  travelling ;  and  he 
wis  very  successful  in  his  practice.  His  writings  are  pdn^ 
cipally  compiled  from  those  of  the  Arabian  physician^, 
bke  the  works  of  his  contemporaries  in  other  nations; 
sometimes,  indeed,  he  transcribes  whple  chapters  Word 
for  wprd,  especially  from  Rhazes.  He  is  represepte^d  as 
the  first  English  physician  who  venture^  to  expose  the 
absurd  practices  of  the  superstitious  monks,  who  i^  that 
time  engrossed  much  of  the  treatment  of  diseases,  an^  is 
said  to  have  contrasted  with  them  the 'methods  reccw-ir 
fiiended  by  the  ancients.  ^iThe  principal  work  of  Gilbert, 
entitled  **  Compendium  Medicinse  tam  morborum  univef- 
salium  quam  particulariutn,"  was  corrected  by  Micha(^l  C|a- 
pdla,  and  printed  at  Lyons  in  1510;  and  after wisirdsair 
Geneva,  in  1608,  under  the  title  of  **^Laurea;Apgljcana> 
sen  Compendium  totius  Medicihae/'  Bis*  other  ^treatises 
were,  ** De  viribus  Aquarum  ;'*  "De 'Re  Herbaria:"  **The- 
laurus  Pauperuip  V*  and  "  De  tuenda  valetudihe."  * 

GILCHRIST  (EBENEZEfe),  a  Scotch  physician  of  emi- 
nence, was  born  at  Dumfries  in  1^07.  He  began  the  study 
df  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  which  he  afterwards  prosecuted 
at  L6ndon  and  Paris.  He  obtained  his  degree  of  M.  I^.. 
from  the  university  of  Rheims;  and  in  lt32  he  i:^turned  to 
the  {^ace  of  his  nativity,  wjliere  he  afterwards  constantly 
resided,  and  continued  the  practice  of  medicine  till  his 
death  in  1774.  Few  physicians  of  the  last  century  have 
been  itiore  successful  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession,  or 
have  contributed  more  to  tlie  improvement  of  the  healing 
art  Raving  dngkged  in  business  at  an  early  peciod  of 
life,  his  attetntion  was  wh6lly  devoted  to  observation.  ^JCn* 
dowed  hy  nature' with  a  judgment  acute  and  solid,  with  a 
genius  active  and  inventive,  n^ •soon  distinguished  himself 
by  depfirting^  in  varipus  important  pjarticulars,  from  esta>- 
blisbe^''  "but  unsuccessful  >  modes  of  practice.  Several  of 
th^eJfAprovements  which  Ifp  introduced  have  procured  him 

deserved  reputation  botfa  at  home  aod  abroad.     In  different 

-  .   ■    -  •,< 

'  Leland.— Freind'9  Hist,  of  Pbftie.— Tinraer  ia  Iiegt«)ig.«-IUet'f  Cyclppsdia. 
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medical  collections  are  to  be  found  several  of  his  perforoi'* 
unces,  which  prove  that  he  had  something  new  and  useful 
to  offer  upon  every  subject  to  which  he  applied  his  atten* 
tion.  But. those  writings  which  do  him  most  credit  are  two 
long  dissertations  on  "  Nervous  Fevers,'*  in  the  **  Medical 
£ssays  and  Observations^'  published  by  a  society  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  a  ^^  Treatise  on  the  use  of  Sea- voyages  in 
medicine/'  which  first  made  its  appearance  in  1756,  aiid 
was  reprinted  in  1 77 1.  In  the  former,  his  recommendation 
of  wine  in  nervous  fevers,  and  in  the  latter,  of  sea-yoyage$ 
in  case$  of  consumption,  has  been  generally  attended  to 
in  modern  practice,  and  witli  great  advantage.  ^ 

GILDAS,  the  oldest  British  historian,  surnamed  Thb 
Wise,  was,  according  to  Leland,  born  in  Wales,  in  the 
year  ^1 19  t^ut  according  to  others,  in  493.  Where  be  was 
educated  is  uncertain ;  but  from  his  writings  he  appeslrs 
to  have  been  a  monk.  Some  writers  say  that  he  went  over 
to  Ireland ;  others,  that  he  visited  France  and  Italy ;  but 
they  agree  that  after  his  return  to  England,  he  became  a 
celebrated  ^nd  assiduous  preacher  qf  Christianity.  Le^ 
land  says  that  he  retired  to  one  of  the  sraalli  islands  in  the 
Bristol  Channel  called  the  Hulms ;  but  that,  being  dis* 
turbed  by  pirates,  he  removed  thence  to  the  monastery  of 
Glastonbury,  where  he  died.  But  all  this  is  supposed- to 
belong  to  another  of  the  name,  called  Giidas  Albtaius.  Pu 
Pin  says  he  founded  a  monastery  at  Venetia  in  Britain. 
The  place  and  time  of  bis  death  are  as  uncertain  as  other 
particulars  of  his  history  which  may  be  found  in  our  au^ 
tborities.  He  is  the  only  British  author  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury whose  works  are  printed;  and  they  are  therefore  va- 
luable on  account  qf  their  antiquity,  and  as  containitig.  tbe 
only,  information  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote.'  The 
only  baok,  however,  attributed  to  him  with  certainty,  is 
his  ^^  Episto^  de  excidip  Britannia^,  et  castigs^tio  ordinia 
ecclesiastici,''  Lond.  1525,  8vo,  Basil,  1541,  8vo,  Lend. 
1567,  12mo,  Paris,  1576,  Basil,  1568,  12910,  and  by  C,a]e». 
in  his  ^'  R^rum  Anglic.  Scriptores  veteres,^*  fol.  1684 — 7, 
There  U  alsp  an  English  translation,  Lond.  1652,  12mo* 
In  this  be  laments  over  the  miseries  and  almost  total  ruin 
of  hi^  countrymen,  and  severely  reproves  the  corniption 
«and  profligacy  of  the  age.  The  fiest  part  contains  a  vague 
accqunt  of  events  from  the  Rom»n  invasion  to  hk  own 
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times.  There  were  two  other  Gildas's  of  the  sixth  centoiy, 
whom  some  make  distinct  persons,  and  others  consider  asi 
one  and  the  same.^ 

GILDON  (Chakles),  a  dramatic  and  miscellaneous^ 
writer^  was  bom  at  Giliingham,  near  Shaftesburyi  in  Dor- 
setshire, in  1665.  His  parents  and  familjr  were  Roman 
catholics,  and  consequently  endeavoured  to  instill  the  same 
principles  into  our  author^  but  without  sdccess.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  member  of  the  society  of  Gray's-inn,  and  had 
csufii^ed  considerably  in  the  royal  cause.  Mr.  Gildon  re- 
ceived the  first  rudiments  of  his  education  at  GilHngham  ; 
but  when  twelve  years  of  age,  his  parents  sent  him  over  to 
Doway,  and  entered  him  iii  the  English  college  of  secular 
priests  there,*  with  a  view  of  bringing  him  up  likewise  to 
the  priesthood ;  but,  during  a  progress  of  five  years'  sturdy 
he  only  found  his  inclinations  more  strongly  confirmed  for 

.a  quite  dilFerent  course  of  life. 

At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  returned  to  England,  and 
when  he  was  of  age,  and  by  the  entrance  into  his  paternal 
fortune,  which  was  not  inconsiderable,  rendered  in  every 
sespect  capable,  of  enjoying^the  gaieties  and  pleasures  of 
tibis  polite  town,  he  came  up  to  London.  Here  he  soon 
spent  the  best  part  of  what  he  had,  and  crtywned  his  im- 
prudences by  marrying  ayoun^  lady  without  ality  forttline, 
at  about  the  age  of  twenty- tnree>  eidding  to  faf^  other 
incumbrances  tfa^t  of  a  growing  family,  ^ith66^  any  way  of 
improving  his  reduced  finances.  During  the  feigri  6f  James 
II.  he  studied  the  religions  controversies  of  thdt  period, 
which  ended  in  rhis  becoming  an  in fideL  In  1693  4ie 
ushered  into  the  world  *^  The  Oracles  of  Reasort^**  written 

fby  Charles  Blount,  esq.  after  that  authbrV  trtih^ppy  end, 

.with  ,a  pompous  eulogium  and  a  defence  of  seti^ murder. 
lIQLe.  was  afterwards,  howevery  as  Dr.  Leland  iniporms  us, 
**  convinced  of  Jiis  error ;  of  which  he  gave  a  i*emdrk^bte 
proof,  in  a  good  book  which  he  published  in  1705,  entitled 
*The  Deist's  Manual ;  or,  a  ria^tiolial  enfquiry  into  the 
Christian  Religion ;'  the  greatest  part  of  which  is  taken 
up  in  vindicating  the  doctrines  of  the  existence  and  attri- 
butes of  God,  his  providence  and  government  of  the  worid, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a'  future  state.*' . 

..    Having  greatly  injured  his  fortune  by  thoughtlessness 

■  i  *  '  .....  •*'■'..* 

1  Tanner.— Leland.*— Ware's  Ireland.— ^NicolsoR'ii  English  Hist.  Library.— 
Cave,  ToVI.<— ])upiD.-^ent.  Mag.  toI.  LXXXIil.  part  L  p.  21S. 
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aod  disyipatioiiy  he  was  now  obliged  to  consider  on  leciie 
method  for  retrieving  it ;  or,  indeed,  rather  for  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  and  be  himself  candidly  owns,  in  his  essaya^ 
that  necessity  was  his  first 'motiv^e  for  venturing  to  be  an 
author ;  nor  was  it  till  he  had  arrived  at  his  two<^and-thir^ 
tieth  year,  that  he  made  any  attempt  in  the  dramatic  way* 
He  died  Jaa.  I2y  1723'4.   His  literary  character  is  given 
in  Boyer'a  Politick  State,  vol  XXVII.  p.  102,  as  <^aper<i  f 
son  of  gr^t  literature^  but  a  mean  geniu»;  who,  having 
attempted  several  kinds  of  writing,  never  gained  much. 
reputation  in  any.    Among  other  treatises  he  wrote  the  • 
'  English  Art  of  Poetry,'  which  he  had  practised  himself 
very  unsuccessfully  in  bis  dramatic  performances.    He  also 
wrote  an  English  grsimmiir ;  bub  what  he  seemed  to^Hiiid 
his  chief  hopes  of  fame  upon  was  his  Critical  Commentary 
on  the  duke  of  Quokingham^s  ^  Essi^yion  Poetry,'  which 
last  piece  was  perused  and  highly  approved  by  his. grace.''. ^ 
Much  of  tl^is  ia/certaiolv  true.     His  plays^  enumerated 
in  the  ^^  Biog^  Pit»matiQ%    procured  him  little  reputation 
He  had  so^e  talent^  heiwev^r,  for  criticism^  :and  Pc^e  was 
weak  enp^ght9. believe  that  Addisom  employed  Gildon  ta.: 
wfite  againit  hifQt,    Pap^  introduced  him  in^  the  Buneiad  * 
for  aaptber  ,ri»$mQn»  his ; '^  New .  Rehearsal,  or^   Bays  the 
Youngejr i,  Aontfunipg  ap  ei^amen  of  Mr.  Biowe's  playa^  and 
^  a  word  pr  two  ou  Miv  Pppe's/  Rape  of  the.  Lock>'  "  1714^ 
Qildpa  wrpte  the  *^  i.ife  Qkfdeiiterton,"  published  in  inich} 
GlhlE&f  Qr  GILLES  (OJ^ViTEHEO),  a. learned  general 
of  the  Au{gA$tines» .  and^qariinal,  was  so  called  from  tbe^ 
place  pjf  his,  birth..   .Hewaa  well  skilled,  iui  languages,  aod 
mucb.Gpft^uUed,  by.tb^  Jeari>ed  of  bis  age  on  t]^at  acceon^  ^ 
Hfi|  ppenc^d  the  Lftt^mn.PPWcil  under  JuliusJL  1312,  and  . 
conducted .  seyeeaL  affairs,  of  importance  for  LeoX»  ^He  i 
died  Nbvem)>er  12^  1^32,.  at,  Rome.  .  This  cardinal  kfitr:: 
<<  Commentaries"  on  Komi^  of  the  *^  Psahns;"  .^^Reoiarka 
on  tb^  First  Three<;C|b^pteif9  of  Genesis;"  ^^  Dialogues^ 
Epistles,  and  Odefi^''..io  <p(^i9e  of  Pontanua,  &c,  wbiek 
may  be  found  ia^s^i^tenne's  ^<  Amplisaima  CoUectio,"  and 
conjtained  piany  useful  nqti/ces  respectiiig  the  state  of  learn«- 
ing  apd evente of  bis  time**         - 
GILES, 'JOHN.    §eo-«GIDlUS. 
GJLL  (Ai^EXANDEB,),  bead  master  of  St  Paul's  school^ , 
was  born  in  Lincolnshire,   Feb.  27,  1564,  and  admitted 

1  Biog.  Drain.*«Cibber'f  liref,  yA  IIL— Lekuid«0  Deistical  Writers.^ 
Bowles*9  edition  of  Pope  i  ice  Index.    '  *  Moreri. 
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of  Corpus  iK)l]ege,  Oxford,  in  Sept  1 SBS.  He 
taM>k  his  master's  degree  in  1590,-  when  he  left  college, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  taught  school  at  Norwich,  as  he 
was  in  that  city  in  1597,  and  there  wrote  his  ^^  Treatise  ' 
concerning  the  Trinity,'*  8vo,  to  which  Wood  gives  the 
dste  of  1601.  In  1608  he  became  chief  master  of  St. 
PraPs  school,  in  which  his  method  of  education  is  said  to 
have  been  eminently  successful.  He  was  not  more  esteemed 
89^  a  man  of  learning,  and  an  excellent  Latin  scholar,  than 
aa  a  divine  and  critic.  He  died  at  his  house  in  St.  Paul's 
church^yard,  Nov.  17,  1635,  and  was  buried  in  the  anti- 
chapel  belonging  to  Mercers'  hall.  His  other  works  are, 
1.  ^^  Logonomia  Anglica,"  1721,  4to;  and  2.  "  Sacred 
Philosophy  of-  Holy  Scripture ;  or  a  Commentary  on  the 
Cteed,"  fol  1635.* 

GILL  (Alexander),  son  and  successor  to  his  father, 
the  subject  of  the  preceding  article,  was  born  in  London, 
in  1597,  and  entered  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  in  1612, 
oil  an  exhibition  from  the  Mercers' company.  When  he' 
had  taken  his- master's  degree,  he  became  usher  under  his 
father  in  St.  Paul's  school,  and  under  Thomas  Farnaby,  in 
his.  private  school,  but  succeeded  his  father  in  1635,  and 
necct  yesLT  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  He  held  the  school: 
only  five  years,  being  dismissed,  as  Knight  thinks,  for 
excessive  severity.  An  aUowance,  however^  was  made  to 
hJbl  of  2Sl.  yearly,  with  which  be  set  up  a  private  school 
in<Aklersgate-street,  where  he  died  in  1642,  and  was  bu« 
Tied  in  the  church  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgleite.  Wood 
sjiesks  of  his  ^<  unsettled « and  inconstant  temper^!'  and  of  ^ 
hisiff  many  changes,  rambles,  and  some  imprisdnm^ints/V 
bAlmipon  what  account  hedoesiibt  inform  us.  Some  light,' 
however,  is  thrown  upon  the  circumstance  of  imprison- 
mants  at  leasts  in  a  late  publication  of  Aubrey^s  Lives.  In 
his-i account  of  ChilHngworth  he  says,  ^^  Dp.  Gill,  filius 
doetoris  Gill,  schoolmaster  of  Paules  school,  and  Chilling* 
W0irth,'held  weekely  intelligence  one  with  another  for  somei 
yjahr,  whemin^  they  used  to  nibble  at  state*matters.  Dvi- 
Gillf  in  one  of  his  letters,  calls  king  James  and  bis  sonne,* 
the  old  foole  and  the  young  one^  which  letter  Chilling^ 
worth  communicated  to  W.  Laud,  A.  B.  Cant.  The  poore 
yocQrgc.Dr.  Gill  was  seised,  and  a  terrible  storme  pointed 
to$rards  him,  which  by  the  eloquent  intercession  aiid  ad- 

i  AUi,  Ox.  Tol.  I.-*Koigltt»i  Life  ofColet 
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vocation  of  Edward  earle  of  Doriset,  together  with  the 

of  the  poore  old  doctor,  his  father,  and  supplication  on  lui 

knees  to  his  oiajestie,  was  blowne  over.^'    Most  of  his  Laiis 

poetry,  in  which  he  excelled,  is  published  in  a  voluflw 

entitled  ^^  Poetici  Conatus,^'  1632,  12q)o,  but  he  has  other 

pieces  extant  both  in  Latin  andEnglidi,  somQof  which  j»e 

enumerated  by  Wood,  who  had  s^en  others  in  jnianiBscfip& 

When  usher  oif  St.  Paul's  school,  he  had  the  honour  nf 

having  Milton  under  him,  who  was  his  fayourite  sehalar. 

Three  of  Milton's  familiar  Latin  letters-to  him  are  extant^ 

replete  with  the  strongest  testimonies  of  esteem  and  friends 

ship.     Milton  also  pays  him  high  compUments  on  the  ex« 

cellence  of  his  Latin  poetry.     He  gave  lo  the  library  of 

Trinity  college  the  old  folio  edition  of  Spenser's  ^'  Faerie 

Queene,"     Drayton's    "  Polyolbion,"     by  .  Seidell ;  and 

Bourdelotius's  '^  Luoian,"  all  having  poetical  mottos  from 

the  classics  in  his  own  hand-writing,  which  shew  his 

and  track  of  reading.;  and  in  the  ^*  Lucian"  are  the 

of  the  Gills  elegantly  tricked  with  a  pen,  and  colottved  by 

him«    He  had  two  brothers,  George  and  NaUianiel^  inbo 

livere  both  of  the  same  college.  ^ 

GILL  (John)>  D.  D.  an  eminent  disi^eoHng  divine,  and 

the  most  able  and  learned  baptist  writer  of  the^last.ceatury, 

viras  bom  at  Kettering  in  Northamptonshire^  Nov^dS^  lad?^ 

of  parents  in  humble  life.     His  father,  was  a  deacon  of  the 

baptist  meeting  at  Kettering;  and  having,  from  varkma 

causes,  some  of  which  appear  rather  imaginary,  a  stmi;^ 

impression  on  his  miad  that  this  son  would.  beconne»a 

preacher,  and  an  eminent  character,  exerted  bis  utinoat'to 

give  him  a  suitable  education.     His  first>attempts  veseu 

crowned,  with  such,  success  as  to  confirm  his.  father's  hnpMii. 

Being  sent  to  the  grammar  school,  he  sQpn  exeeedead'  lua. 

equals  in  age^  and  «ven  his  seniors.     At. bis  eleventh  yeary* 

he  had  not  only  gone  through  the  cosomon  scbobl  hnoka^ 

but  had.  read  the  principal  Latin  classics,  and  made  conii^' 

derable  proficiency  in  tbeJGrra^^^  languagew    Suck  wbxM^ 

the  same  time  his  avidity  oi  |cf>iwiedge,  Uial  heconstandy- 

frequented  a  bookseller's  shop  (which  was  opea  oalyon 

market-days),  where  bis  acquirenients  became  notieed  by 

some  of  the  ueighbouriiig  clergy;  and  Jie  rqpaixed  so:re* 

gularly  to  this  repository  of  boo^s^  that  it  became  a  sert^tf 

:   ;  'jj 
1  Ath.  Ox.  Yol.  IL-^Knigfat's  Co!et— Warton'f  MiltOD,  p.  43a--^L«tten  by 
Eojneftt  Venom,  lau,  5  volf»>8?qi. 
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•sseMflitfon,  *^  stitb  a  thiiig  is  98  sure  as  John  GUI  is  in 
tbe  bookseller's  shop,''  Unfortunately,  however,  his  pro- 
gresi^  at  school  was  interrupted  by  an  edict  of  the  master^ 
reqmking  that  all  his  schoiarS|  without  exertion,,  should 
aftleod  prayers  at  the  church  on  week-days.  This,  of 
ooume,  ftmottiited  to  an  expulsion  of  the  children  of  dis- 
aepters,  and  of  young  Gill  among  the  rest.  His  parents 
Mt  being  able  to  send  him  to  a  distant  school,  some  efforts 
were  made  to  get  him  upon  one  of  the  dissenting  funds  of 
London,  that  be  might  be  sent  to. one  of  their  seminaries. 
In  order  to  procure  this  favour,  his  progress  in  literature 
tvM  probably  stated  &s  very  extraordinary^  and  the  appli- 
eation  produced  an  answer  fully  as  extraordinary ;  namely,^ 
^^tbat  he  was  toof  young;  and,  should  he  continue,  as  it 
might  be  supposed  be  would,  to  make  such  rapid  advances 
kd  3bis  studies,  he  would  go  through  the  common  circle  of 
iMKniag  before  he  could  be  capable  of  taking  care  of  him- 
self, or  of  being  employed  in  any  public  service."  Not-» 
withstanding  this  illiberal  and  absurd  repulse,  young  Gill 
went  on  improving  hiA^elf  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  eagerly 
studying  such  books  in  both  Istnguages  as  he. could  pro- 
uinre,.and  added  to  his  stock  a  knowledge  of  logic,  rheto- 
ijc^-  iBOfsl  and  natural  philosophy.  Without  a  master 
sikoy  he  maAe  such  progress  in  the  Hebrew  ^s  soon  to  be 
able  to  read  the  Bible  with  facility ;  and  ever  after  this 
latigiiage  «ras  his  favourite  study.  He  read  much  in  the 
I^itin  tongue,  and  studied  various  systematic  works .  on 
divfloty;  but  all  this  appears  to  have  been  done  at  such 
bours  88  he  could  spare  from  assisting  his  father  in  his 
busiiiess.  In  November  1716,  he  made  a  public  profes-^ 
siottiof  his  religious  sentimeiits  before  the  baptist  meeting, 
and  was  baptised  according  to  the  usual  forms ;  soon  after 
m^iksb  he  commenced  preachei",  and  oiEciated  first  at 
Highwn  Forrars,  where  in  1718  he  married;  he  also 
pveaclied  occasionally  at  Kettering  until  the  beginning  of 
I7d9i,  when  be  was  invited  to  become  pastor  of  the  baptist 
^^iflF^S^^'^  ^^  Horslydown,  Southwark,  and  soon  became , 
very  popular  in  the  metropolis. 

liL  1724  be  appeared  as  an  author  by  the  publication  of 
two  sermcHis ;  butia  1726  he  first  distinguished  himself  as 
a  Tcbampiein  for  die  pecnliar  tenet  which  divides  the  bap- 
tists from  other  denominations,  by.  engaging  in  a  oontro^ 
v^rsy  whb  Mr.  Maurice,  an  independent  minister.  Zeal-* 
ously,  however,  as  Dr.  Gill  was  attached  to  the  baptist 
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tenets,  and  frequently  as  he  wrote  in  iavdiir  of  them^  it 

was  for  the  most  part  in  his  own  defence.      ^*  intimaite 

with  him  as  f  was,"  says  Mr.  Toplady,  ^^  i  nevei''  so  mildi 

as  once  heard  him  drop  a  single  hint,  in  all  oat  isonversB^v 

tioiis,  directly  or  indirectly,  concerning  the  article  of  bs^p^ 

tism^V     In  172a  be  published  his  ^^ Exposition  of  tbeSong 

of  Solomon/^  folio.    The  year  before  i%  appeared,  Whilbtbn-: 

had  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prose 

that  the  Song  of  Solomon  was  a  spurious  book,  -and  ni^iit 

to  stand  in,  the  canon  of  scripture.     To  all  this  Gill  ^n«> 

«wered  with  great  ability.     It  does  not  appear  whedier 

Whiston  had  seen  this  answer,  but  he  iHmseif  informs  us 

that  ia  1748  he  had  heard  a  great  character  of  Dr.  Gill  for 

his  skill  in  the  Oriental  languages,  and  had  a  mind  to  hear 

him  preach,  but  being  informed  that  he  had  written  a^foiio 

book  on  the  Canticles,  he  declined  to' go  a^d  besr  him  ;'ra 

proof  that  Whistoh's  dislike  to  bigotry  was  to  the*  bigotry 

of  others  only.    In  1751  a  new  edition  of  the  ^  £xp<isition^' 

was  published  in  4to,.  with  corrections  and  additions,  >aiMl 

a  thind,  likewise  with  additions,  in  1767. 

In  the  saaae  year  (1728)  he  published  ^^  The  Prophedes 
of  the  Old  Testanlent  respecting  the  Messiah,  considefed^ 
aud  proved  to  be^literallyfttlfflkd  in  Jesos,^'  in  answer^ tor/ 
CoUins's  ^*  Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy  considered/.*"'^  Be- 
coming now  3  preacher  of  high  reputation  among  di^eilters 
of  all  denominations^  many  of  whom  wished^  tb  hear <Dr. 
Gill  frequently,  but  could  not  be  eapected  to  join  his*ooo-« 
gregation,  a  weekly  lecture  was<  established  by. sabscffip*- 
tidn  in  1729,  which  he  continued  to  .pvea^h  .until 'H^6, 
when  age,  and  a  mmlliplicity  of  engagements,  ^ohiigesdrfainr 
to  resign  it  .  Here  a  numenoi^s  cougragiation  he»vd  thMi 
sermons,  many  of  which  he  moulded  afterwards  iiltd  tnratisiei 
for  publication,  particularly  his  '^  Treatise  on  the  dbctnoe 
of  the  Trinity,''  which  appeared  in  1731.  One  object  of 
this  treatise  was  to  check  the  progress  $afadliatiisi&  liad: 
at  this  time  made  among  the.baptiits.  lit  il^S^.and^iaLy^ 
lowing  years,  he  published  his  ^^  Cause  o£  God  and  Trslb^^V 
4  vols.  8vo,  a  defence  of  the  Calvinistis.  against  the  Aw^t 
miniah  sentiments,  on  the  subjeiits.of  eleeuon,  original 
sin,  &c.  Dr.  Gill's  supralapsarian  opinions  in  thisffor  anoli'  > 
he  held  with  great  zeal)  being  animadveried.on  in  aB\<«iio*. 
nymous  pamphlet,  he  published  aa  aasver.called  ^^Trudi 
defended^  &e/'    In  1737  he  again  .engaged  i:»t  controvenyi 
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on  tlarsubject  of  bi^sm^  with  Mr.  Samuel  Browne,  a  dis« 
settttng  minister. 

i^Wbin  be  first  cam«  to  aeldo^  in  London,  in  1719,  he 
beemne  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  John  Skepp,  author 
of  ^^  The  Divine  Energy,''  and  in  1751  new- meddled  that 
wQrk  for  a  second  edition.  Skepp  was  an  able  Hebraist^ 
and  (had  formed  a  good  collection  of  Hebrew  and  Rab- 
bhucal  books,  which  Gill  bonght  on  his  death  in  1721,  and 
bestowed  many  years  in  a  careful  study  of  them,  reading 
the  Targums,  the  Mishna,  the  Talmuds,  the  book  of  Zohar; 
and  having  collected  a  vast  mass  of  useful  observations,  he 
employed  them  as  illustrations  for  his  Exposition  of  the 
Bible.  Of  this  voluminous  work,  the  New  Testament  ap^ 
peaced  first  in  3  vols.  fol.  1746,  1747,  and  1748.  In  this 
last. year  be  i«ceived  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  Ma« 
riccbal  college,  Aberdeen,  professedly  ^^  on  account  of  his 
learned  defence  of  the  true  ^  sense  of  the  holy  scriptures 
against  deists  and  infidels."  This  diploma  was  decreed  to 
hiitt  in  the  handsomest  manner,  witfao«t  hia  knowledge,  and 
the  fees  were  remitted.  His  Exposition  of  'the  Old  Tes- 
tament was  published  afterwards  in  various  years,  forming, 
alpng^  ^with  the  New,  9  vols.  fol.  which,  becoming  of  late 
yeorr  m  much  demand,  and  the  price  being  greatly  raised, 
a  new  andiviery  neat  edition  was  published  in  1810^— *1 2,  in 
lavols.  4to,-by  Mn  Bagster,  of  the  Strand.  In  1767  Dr. 
Gill  published  a  *^  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Hebrew  Language,  Letters^  VoweUpoints,  and  Accents," 
and;  in^  the  same  year  collated  the  .various  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  quoted  in  the  Mishna,  in  the  Talmuas,  both 
Jeruskilem  and  Babyloniian,  and  in  the  Rabbath  ;  and  ex*' 
traetad  ithe  variations  in  them,  from  the  modern  printed 
tea^t^  which  he  sent  to  Dr.  Kennicott,  who  politely  acknow« 
ledges  the  obligation  in  his  ^*  State  of  his  Collation/'  pub- 
lished in  1767.  In  1769  Dr.  Gill  published  a  <<  Body  of 
doeirinal  Divinity,^'  2  vols.  4to,  and  in  1770  a  <<  Body  of 
practical  Divinity."  This  was  the  last  of  his  mimerous 
publications^  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  had  spent 
many  years  of  his  long  life.  He  died  at  his  house  at  Cam- 
berweU,  Oct*  14,  1771 ;  his  wife  had  been  deadsome  years 
before,  and  his  only  surviving  son  died  in  1804,  aged 
seventy-*seven.  Dr.  Gill's  private  character  was  so  excel- 
lent, that  the  admirers  of  his  writings  have  said  that  <<  his 
learning  and  labours  were  exceeded  only  by  the  invariable 
sanctity  of  hii)  life  and  conversation."  His  extensive  learn- 
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ing  and  readirig  cannot  be  called  in  ^loestiobi  but  aaa 
writer  be  is  in  general  too  copious  and  diffuse. ' 

GILLES  (P£t£R),  a  disttnguisbed  schoiat  and  traveller, 
was  born  1490,  at  Albi.  After  iravelKng  orver  France,  and 
into  Italy,  be  spent  some  time,  at  bis  return,  with.*  George 
d'Armagnac,  bieihop  of  Rhodes,  afterwards  cardinal,  wIk) 
was  bis  patron;  and,  at  tbk  prelate^  request,  wrote bss 
16  books  on.  tbe  nature  of  animals,  *'  De  ti  et  natarll  Asn- 
malium,"  Lyons^  1533,.  4to,  extracted  from  JEiiau,  Pot- 
pbyry,  Heliodorus,  and  0()ptan ;  to'  whieh  be  bas  added 
bis  own  observations,  and  a  book  of  tbe  §sfa  fonad  at  Mar- 
seilles. He  dedicated  tliis  work  to  Francis  I.  amd  entreated 
him,  in  tbe  dedication,  to  send  some  learned >< men  into 
foreign  countries,  at  bis  own  expence.  Francis  approved 
tbis  plan,  and  tbe.auther  was. sent  to  tbe  Levant  some  time 
after ;  but,  receiving  nothing  from  the  king  durii^  .  bis 
stay  tbere,  lie  was  obliged,  at  tbe  king's  death,  1547,-.4o 
enlist  himself  in  tbe  service  of  SoUmAn  IL  for  a  m^aoten« 
anee.  In  1 550,  however,  be  returned  to  Frsnee  with  M. 
d'Aramont,  ambassador  from  that  kingdom  to  Obe  Porte  ; 
he  went  afterwards  to.cardinal  d' Armagnac  at  Rome,  being 
entrusted  with  the  affairs  between  France  and  the;- holy 
aee,'  amd  died  in  that  city  in  1555.  Besides  hia  woitlahtyc 
mentioned,  be  left  <^  £lephanti  desciiptto,'-  8vo^i^:De 
Bosphoro  Thracio,'*  24to ;  ^^  De  Topograpbiar  Constan- 
tinopoleos,'*  24to;  and  in  Banduri's  ImperiiiHa  Oriwfittde, 
editions  of  Demetrius  of  Constantinople  in  ^*  Rei  Aceipi- 
trarisB  Auctorcs,"  1612,  4to;  of  Tbeodoret's  ^Cofiomen- 
tary  on  the  Twelve  minor  Prophets  ^"  and  of  4he  ^*  Hibt. 
of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,"  by  Lauren ttus  ¥.aUa!.»^ 
.  GILPIN  (Barnard),  an  eminent  £nglish  diMjle«  and 
for  hisexcellent  character  and  usefulness,  called  tbe  ^^A^Ms- 
ile  of  the  North,''  was  descended  \fsoim  a^gdod  IsittiiPf^in 
Westmoreland,  and  born  in  1517,.  at  Kedtniire  itftrtkat 
county.  He  was  tbe  son  of  Cdwfai  Gilpin^>  by  Margaret 
danghter  of  William  Laton  of  Deiain  in  Cumberland.  ''fi[^m 
his  earliest  youth  he  was  inclined  tp  a  conteasplatkftltfe, 
tbougbtfid^i  reserved,  and  serious,  wbiob  giving  hia  pacaats 
an  eariy  presage  of  bis  future  piety,  they  dditenmn^drto 
educate  faiai  for  the  church.   *  His  first  years  were^spieiit  at 


.  / 


>  J^ife  prefixed  to  a  collectioo  of  his  Sermons  v)d  Tracts,  2  vojs.  4to.7-Stea* 
6«t'8  Fui^eral  Sermon. 
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:m  pabfic  school/  whence  he  was  removed  to  Oxford,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  entered  upon  the  foundation  at 
Queen's  college.  Besides  his  academical  studies,  to  which 
he  applied  with  great  industry,  he  appears  to  have  read 
white  here  some  of  the  works  of  Erasmus,  which  at  their 
ftnrt  appearance  were  not  very  popular,  and  discovered  in 
thaa  a  treasure  of  real  learning,  which  he  bad  in^vain 
sought  after  in  the  writings  then  in  .most  esteem.  But  as 
he  had  now  determined  to  apply  himself  to  divinity,  he 
made  the  Scriptures  his  chief  study;  and  was  particularly 
anxious '  to  gain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages,  in  the  study  of  which  he  was  much 
assisted  by  Mr,  Neal,  a  fellow  of  New  college,  and  after- 
wards  Hebrew  professor  at  Oxford.  He  had  not  been  long 
in  the  university  before  he  was  considered  as  a  young  man 
of  good  parts  and  considerable  learning,  and  admired 
and  loved  for  a  remarkable  sweetness  of  disposition,  and 
unaffected  sincerity  in  his  manners*  At  the  usual  term^he 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  about  the  same  time  was 
•lected  fellow  of  his  college. 

If  at  this  time,  from  perusing  the  writings  of  Erasmus, 
m  by  any  other  means,  he  entertained  scruples  respecting 
die  religion  of  the  Romish  church,  in  which  he  had  been 
bred  up,  he  had  the  discretion  to  suppress  his  sentiments, 
and  before  he  said  any  thing  which  might  shake  the  faith 
of  others^  be  determined  to  establish  his  own^  He  bad 
oot  been  long  settledin  bid  fellowship  before  a  very  pub- 
lic-testiinony  was  given  to  the  reputation  he  had  'acquired, 
hy  his  being  one  of  the  first  in  Oxford  who  were  recotn- 
meiided  to  cardinal  Wolsey  for  Christ  Church  college, 
which  he  had  just  founded,  ^and  accordingly  Mr. 'Gilpin 
femoved  thither  from  Queen's,  and  continued  his  former 
stildies.  From  the  jii^ture  of  theses  and  the  ingenuity  and 
honesty  of  his  disposition,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  might 
in  time  have  been  led  by  his  own  reasonings  to  that  disco- 
veiry  of  truth  he  aimed  at;  hut  Providence  rewarded  a 
pious  endeavour,  by  throwing  in  his  way  the  means  of  an 
earlier  attainment  of  it.  Under  the  patronage  of  Edward 
VI.  who  had  now  succeeded  *  Henry  VIII.  Peter  Martyr 
went  to  Oxfeid,  where  be  read  divinity  lectures  in  a  strain 
to  which  the  university  had  been  hitherto  little  accustomed, 
and  particularly  refuted  the  doctrine  of  the  corporal  pre* 
senceu  Thb  occasioned^  a  controversy  of  much  warmth, 
and  such  ii[a^  Mr.  Gilpin^s  credit  at  the  university  that  the 
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popish  party  were  very  solicitous  to  engage  him-  oif  lft^ 
side.  But,  although  he  was  as  yet  but  impeffectly  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  argumeirts  of  the  refortners,  he  haLd,  it 
seemS). lately  diseovered,  thrpugh  a  dispute  he  hadbeetk 
engaged  in  with  Dr.  Hooper,  afterwards  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, that  sereral  of  the  Romish  doctrines  were  not^tf 
well  supported  by  Scripture  as  was  commonly  imaginedi 
and,  with  a  mind  in  this  unsettled  condition,  he  thouj^t 
himself  but  ill  qualified  to  espouse  either  side  publicly.  Irt 
cotisequence,  however,  of  repeated  importunities,  he  ven- 
tured to  appear  in  a  public  disputation  against  Peter  MaN 
tyr,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  his  ingentiously  b^- 
ing  that  he  could  not  maintain  his  opiniobs,  and  k*  deter* 
mination  to  enter  into  no  more  controversies  tmftil  he  bad 
gained  the  full  information  he  was  in>  pursuit  of.  i^c^er 
Martyr  acknowledged  this  candid  ^behaviour,  'so  difibrent 
from  that  of  Gilpin^s  fellow  disputants,  Chedsey,  Mof^^i 
Tresham,  &c.  and  often  told  his  friends  that  it  wajr  the 
subject  of  hb  daily  prayers  that  God  would  be  pleats^^at 
length  to  touch  the  heart  of  this  pious  papist  wilK  the 
knowledge  of  true  religion.  Nor,  sajrs  his  biogm>her,'did 
he  prav  in  vain ;  for  Mr.  Gilpin  from  this^  time  becaV^' 
every  clay  more  reconciled  to  the  refbrmei^s,  ^^    t*-  ^  '' 

He  now  began  with  great  diligence  to  reacf -ov^ilie 
Scriptures,  and  d»e  writings  of  the  fafthers,  the  r^iiK'iJif 
which  was  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  dbctnti^  6f 
the  reformers.    He  also  communicated  some  of  his'ihkibt!^ 
to  Cuthbert  Tonstaf,  bishop  of  Durham,  ^hO  wasMt%b«»' 
therms  uncle,  and  had  always  expressed  k  gtettt  r^aitf  fbt 
biro,  and  to  other  learned  men  of  the  trn^ei^^y,^  i^fi^ 
answers  ap^r  to  have  had  a  tendency  tb  Incr^isM^ 
scruples,  and  finally  to  make  him  declare  bimsdf  st^pr6^ 
testant ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  while  at  OhrisC  Obifttfiy|h«r 
became  fully  convinced  of  the  errord  of  popery^  Su'6bphdw» 
ever,  was  his  diffidence  in  his  own  acquk^kkients,  aud'sudh 
bis  fear  lest  protestantism  might  suffer  bv^the  ftlexpekf^Sbcel 
of  its  teadiers,  that  he  resisted  many  solicitations  to-  )^vj^. 
the  university,  and  undertake  the  cure  bf.soiils.    Tiiese^ 
scruples  detained  him  at  Oxford  untiltbef  diirty-fifib  yieaf 
of  his  age;  about  which  time  he  yielded  sb^  fair  to<tlie' 
earnest  solicitations  of  his  friends  as  te  accept  the  vica^.^ 
of  Norton,  in  the  dioceseof  Durham,  in  Nov.  tiBft.    "Be^ 
fore  he  went  to  reside  he  was  appointed  lb  preaidfa  b^f^ ' 
the  king,  who  was  at  Greenwich^  'which  appears  ^tbfin 
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Jfcp  have  b^Q  A  ciutom  before  being  presented  to  any  bene* 
npe.  On  this  occasion,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  reformer^ 
lie  inveighed  against  the  luxurious  and  corrupt  manners  of 
the  times  among  all  ranks,  and  akbough  the  king  was  not 
then. preset,  delivered  what  he  intended  as  an  address  to 
})is  jnaj^esty,  not  doubting,  as  he  said,  but  that  it  would  be 
carried  to  him.  This  courage  recommended  him  to  the 
hatice  of  many  persons  of  the  first. rank ;  particularly  to  sir 
Francis  Russel,  and  sir  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  earls  of 
Bedford  and  Leicester,  who  from  that  time  professed  a 
'  great  regard  for  him ;  and,  when  in  power,  were  alwaye 
ready,  to  pSLtronize  him.  Gilpin  received  their  pfFered 
friendship  with  humility  apd  gratitude^  but  never  solicite^d 
it  on  l|is  own  account.  He  sometimes  indeed  applied  to 
lord  Bedfprdji)  .behalf  of  his  friends,  bu4  does  not  appear 
to.  have  once  asked  .any  favour  of  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
w4io$e  real  character  could  not  be- unknown,  or  agceeable 
tOihim,  He  U  likew^e  said  to  have  been  noticed  by  se* 
cretary  Cecil,  afterwards  lord  Burleigh,  wjbo  obtained  for. 
him  a  general  licence  for  preaching,'' a  matter  of  ^reat  fa^ 
voifr  in  those  days.  This  licence  be  sometimes  used  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  but  cpufined  his.f^erviqes  chiefly 
to  his  parish  of  Norton.  ,  * 

•  r.  Here. he  nuide  it  his  principal  e.i^avdur  to  inculcate 
Unocal  virtue,  and  to  dissyade  from  <  those  vices,  wbieb  he 
observed  niost.  prevalent.  He  seldom  handled  controvet* 
sial  points,  for  be  was  still  scarcely  settled  in  some.qf  ho 
reljgious  opinions.  Hence  by  degrees  i  diffidence  of  bimi 
self  fros^  which  gave  him  great  uoeasipess.  He  thought 
be  .bad  eog^ed .  too  soon  in  bis  offi<:e|  ths^t  be  could  ^ot 
sufficjientfy  distcharge  it,  t;hat  li6,  should  not  rest  in  giviog 
b^s^arer^  jonly  iporal  instructions,  j»nd  that,,  ov^r^pread 
a^  the  coi|fiV*y  was. with  popish  doctrines, .he -did  ill  to  pre-* 
tepd  to  be  a  teacher  of  religion,  if  he  were  unable  toioppose 
such  erifors.  These  thoughts,  made^every  day  a  .greater 
impressipnon  hiin.  At  length,.^  q.uifce  unhappy,  be  wrote 
hia  relation  bishop  Tonsts^l  sii,  account  ^qf  his  situatiom 
The. bishop  very  liberally  ^told  him,,  that  as  he  was  so  un^ 
easyi^  he  sbpuld  tbipk  of  nothipg  till  he  bad  fixed  bis  reli* 
gjlpq,  and  tha)^  in>his  opinion,  he  could  do  no  better  than 
put  his  parish  into  the  ban  da  of  some  person,  in  whom  he 
coijid  confide,  and  spend  a  year  or  twp  in  Germany, 
Fr^qce,  and  Holland ;  by  which  meaQs  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  some  of  the  most  eminent 
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piofesson  oii  both  tides  of  the  qnostioii.     He  4M^(itiflihited 
him  likewise,  that  his.goh^  abroad  at  thi»  time  wOtfld'4li^ 
,  him  also  a  considerable  aervice ;  for,  dusing  his  coflAiH^'' 
ment,  he  had  written  two  or  three,  books,  parttcularty  ofie 
upoh  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  he  had  a  desire  to  publirti;' 
and  as  this  could  not  be  so  conveniently  done  at  home,  Ia' 
would  be  glad  to  have  it  done  under  his  inspection  wl'^wA^j 
This  ietter  gave  Mr.  Gilpin  much  satisfection,  a  -ecM^" 
ference  with  some  of  the  learned  men  abroad  being  what; 
his  heart  had  been  long  set  On*-   One  objection^  however, 
was  the  expence,  but  the  bishop  told  him  his  living  wouM 
dosaraetbing  towards  his  aiaintenance,  and  d^ficibneies  he 
would  supply ;  but  this  did  not  remove  a  greater  diffieuky. ' 
Mr.  Gilpio*s  notions  of  the  pastoral  care  were  se  0tiict^ 
that  he  thought  no  excuse  could  justify  non^residenoe' for 
so  connderable  a  time  as  he  intended  to  be  abroild.   ^He 
could  not,  therefore,  think  of  supporting  Mmself  with' swy 
part  of  the  income  of  his  living,  and  having  discovefed  a 
person,  with  whose  abilities  and  inclinations  to  disctorge 
t^e  duties  of  it,  he  Was  well  acquainted,  he  resigned  it  w 
him,  and  set  out  for  London,  to  receive  hislaat  ofders  from 
the  bishop,  and  to  ^embark.    The  bisbc^  received  him  at 
first  witl^  some  displeasure,  but  such  an  instance  of  smeeri^ 
could  not  £ail  to  raise  hint  higher  in  Ms 'esteem,  althodgfa  he 
would  afterwards  ivequently  diide  him  for  these  cpmkni^ 
conscience,  and  would  be^  often  remmdiag  him,  that  if  fa^ 
did  not  look  better  to  his  interest,  he  would  certainly  4ili^  * 
a  beggar.  '  .   r  .,   ;      «  . . 

Gi^iu  now  embaiked  for  Holland,  .whence  be^'ioMd'* 
diately  went  to  Mc^bltn  to  visit  hisf  brother.Oeoqfe,  then  a 
zealous  papist,  but  afterwards  a  warm  advoeailc^'  far  th# 
reformation,'  and  the  titaslator  from  Dutch  into  Ebj^lhdf  ' 
that. keen  satire  against  popery,  entitled  ^^The  Bemiv«  (of 
the .  9oman  eburcb.**     He  went  afterwards  to  Lci^rvahi; 
where  he.  resolved  to-  selde  for  some  time,  makings  occa- 
sional excursions  to  other  places.    Louvatn  was  dtevi^  one 
of  the  chief  places  for  students  in  divinity.     Sooi^  *of  the 
most  eminent  divines  on  both  sides  of  the  question  resided 
there,  and  the  most  important  topics  of  religioii  wera  dfi^ 
cyssed  with  great  freedom.     Of  such  opportunities  he  $ob|i  * 
began  to  avail  himself,-  and  the  consequence  was  bti  jtfi^' ' 
bibing  juster  notions  of  -the  doctrines  of  the  refonhation*^ 
he  saw  things  in  a  deau^r  and  stronger  lighty  and^  Mt  h 
satisfaction  it^  the  change  he  had  made,  to  wbidh  h&\aA  ■ 
hitherto  been  a  stranger.  '    -    ' 
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'  >V}i3e^s  pursiiiDg  his.suiiliesy  be  heard  tbe  important 
iieira  from  England  of  queen  Mary's  accession  to  tbe  crown^ 
i^bese  b^^otfy  was  well  known,  and  in  wboni^  tbe  signs  of 
a  persecuting  q>irit  already  appeared ;  and  at  the  same 
tioAe  learned  that  bis  rdation  bishop  Tonstal  was  released 
faolii  the  Tower,  and  reinstated  in  bis  bishopric.  The  first 
cQBsequence  of  this  last  event  was  the  offer  of  a  living, 
wkkieb  Mr*  Gilpin  declined  in  a  long  letter,  the  unaffected 
piely  of  which: disarmed  all  resentment  on  the  part  of  tbe 
biskep,  <'and  l^d  him  rather  to  admire  a  behaviour,  in  which 
tbe  motives  of  conscience  shewed  themselves  so  superior 
to  those  of  interest.  After  remaining  two  years  iri  Flanders, 
to  which  his  countrymen  were  daily  flocking  to  escape  the 
sangukiary  laws  of  queen  Mary,  he  took  a  journey  to  Pa* 
rii^  HI  Older  to  priiit  the  bishop  of  Durham'is  bo6k  on  the 
Saerame&t,  with  which  that  prelate  had  intrusted  him. 
TUa.  work  of  Tonstal's  was  written  so  much  ih  a  spirit  of 
modaratioo  respecting  the  extravagant  popish  doctrine  of 
the  Sacrament,  that  Gilpin  was  generally  supposed  to  have 
cerrapted  it,  wbich  be  refuted  by  shewing  the  bishop's 
ieiMt  of  thanks  for.  his  f^  care  and  fidelity''  as-  an  editor. 
While  Mr.  Gilpin  staid  at  .Paris,  he  lodged  with  Vascibsan, 
the  emiiieBt  printer,  to  whom  be  had  been  recommended 
by^bis ,  friends  in  the -Netherlands,  and  who  shewed  him 
great  regard,  iatroduoing  him  to  the  most  i^onlsiderable 
mm  in  that. city ^  Here  popery  became  quite  his  aversion; 
be  saw  more  of  ita  superstition  and  craft: than  be  had  yet 
seen;  the  former  among  tbe  people,  tbe  latter  aihong  the 
'pue^Uf  vdbo  sempled  not  to  airow  how  little  truth  was  their 
coneero;  c  Here,  also  he  found  bis  old  acquaintance  Mr. 
Neid,  of  New  college,  who  was  now  become  an  infleltible 
b^0t  to  popery, 'aad  resisted  all  Gilpin's  endeavours  to 
reclaftm  him;  This  was  the  same  Neal,  who  was  after- 
wards xbaplain  to  bishop  Bonner,  and  distinguished  him- 
self  by  being  sole  voucher  of  the  very  improbable  and  silly 
story  of  the  Nag's  bead  consecration. 

Mr.  Gilpin  having  spent  three  years  abroad,  was  now 
fi^y  satisfied inr  all'  bis  more  considerable  scruples.  He 
wanted  no  further  conviction  of  the  bad  tendency  oi 
popery :  be  saw  the  necessity  of  some  reformation,  and 
began  to  think  every  day  more  favourably  of  the  present 
one.  The  doctrine  of  the  corporal  presence  indeed  he  had 
not  yet  fully  considered ;  but  be  looked  upon  it  as  a  mys«^ 
tevyi  wUcb  it  rather  became  him  to  acquiesce  in  than 
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thus  answered,  he  was  desirous  of  retuvmaphabam'^  kmGm 
^e  Mfurmi  im'aecirtiiAig^  i«ar  «tiifc.  nfnig,  iiisilvwivda  stag- 
ed tiii^tikmm  lHtk|^l»S9/kfaan'AladDcisrMt)wk  iotfegoi^ 
^ItWi^'  tfmqi^wbeDce  ail  «f .  lus  sentniieiits;  «Mm  emltt^ 
tveiiriog  ta  jwij^di'aiir  themaekes^ .«  Bujbit.iaiiiiai^bfirabaU9> 
^ha  m9  px»pp^se  to  returo  att^  tiaMfr  whaio  {MmuMtfO^ 
^4»  ^bfip  Off  Durbftm's  9id9irxoer;MK»t  "fiiiding  ij»/ittfi«wi 
4iQS  fl^  '^tg9^4wpw^f^  upon  iuni/ and  ^betmriiig  hb  nepWr 
jl^MUy:  unqualified  to  adtamoe  hiaiielf  ib  ^  me,  nigliilobe 
.-d^piroius  ^f  proTidklls  for  hUn  befeve  hiadiealfa  v^aodfaoiMd 
isk9H hifi  p9wer»  iii;tbat.  femolepart jof.^tlie^^kifigdomy  ^wsonU 
fbe  a>jiuffieieiit*  pr^tectioa  for  iHmi^gaiMii»ste9MBie^ 
isi^^  baw^eror^  oertain  ^mt  b#icatiie  icM^  Bnglintt  dsmglke 
hefbt  of.  the  pecseasUo^^  and  iveiit  »aiedicttig^40'  (to 
ji>i$bopy  who  was  thimrinjbis^diocesei  :  Hsnatbitt^teimrae 
|Midi«a;^  kepti  hinniilf  ivi«bdiami  duriag^  most^  of  dial  Tialnt 
veigiV-to  aicoid  bavitig  aay  hasd  in  meaaamt^ wbi^ Jm 

t .  Tbd  faA9bap  received  him  .^vith  gnat  frisiHUbKi^  miA 

yifj^n  A  vAry  Ultle  tifiief  givt  himt  tbe  vrohdeaqoai]^ 

*]imbf9m9  tftwlliob  tbe.rectoivy^of  EUftgtoa  wte^teiieMd. 

JJTpeli  fl€n0ting  lo  thi^t^arisb,  beifoiiiylitio  f;«ealEdiaonkry 

#iid  petJbfiMelf  in  «wiiett  to^&ptaim  vice  pA&Ay^nA 

-  privately ;  wd  to  e:irplaiir  the  ttature^ef  true  JcoBgiiiiiy  ^^nlh 
»lt  fref«lom  by  jio.  iMaiis  Suited  to  those  ;^Mi^|pBiott«  .tines. 

Inbiaeftce  of  aidbdeaeonhe  eadearoiired  to^rtfonniliie 
clergy,  tQ  discoiioitenafice  pIttmiitseB,  :«&d  ^9^ 
priviile?iees3;jaiid4iii9  betpecsisled  in^  tiotailbilaiulinir&e 
bisdK^  Jvnted  to  bioi  that'  more  cautfon^a^iddbeviiecMMry 
i^nsneb um&t* .  .Iti^ iiowearery?  arjlktle  mHquwsgtltet'^ihe 
ji^sbiip'bad  not  foreseen  dnmr  msacb  Wfiii»8l»^^ecieiMa3y 
ejKpose  bis  nephew  to  the  popish  parl^,  .by  :|daeing  ^Ki1l 
^^^t^  a?station;,    fiebnewrlBe.emild\iioti!tempmifle;  ?aiid  be 

-  iPMst^koo.Wt  that.rmtbmrt'^^temporiziA^/ hewiwild  soQdlbe 
jqtko^  a.bQOximMrtoitb6teitit  poirefti  ivMk  wbose  |>ersec«lipg 
.  pfbpciple^  he  was  :weU«»:<pttttited.   '  Tba  eonsequeaoe-was 

i^atJtJigbtba'Vfi  bfaea/ejcpected  ^ajclamcnnr  was  rMsed  agaStet 

-  jylr?£iilpiA  las  .a, bbf^liCy.' and  be  was  aocuaad  in* fonn  te- 
f^xe  tk0i  bishop  ofi  Bnrbaoi^  wbo^  ^  hwwever^  v«ry  artArfly 

jjRcjreened  ium^  at:j|as  statue  i  but  so^n  after^  Mr..€N^iB 

I  Hmting  tike  :duM$  :jaf  Ida  ^miuk^cmafi  aitd' « rectory :  too 

flm«^  Jor  fass  «tiaBi)gf!li9.Aiid  thi^  they  etold  not  be  divded. 


:spfeiBiwiiip  momfftikMt  •f  Imof  with  ilMbiikop  «i  om 

V  H^v  kngilie  .owtimidlinBlMMftoidy  does  not  jqnpiti; 

Ji^ewrii  nmihomemr^  benciy  lonf,  beoMM  di#  rectovgr 

•I  limightm>le'-ipliiig  Ml  vacant,  before  EaakiBtoii  and 

^ thn  awirfnacainy  ware  diqpoaedof;  and  thebiahc^  mm 

2jotaiur  wag^  oader  fana.  aa  offer  of  «11  the  tbroey  wfakkit 

mm^mtMk€if  he  w^nM  Kttm  M.    He  thanked  thd  biahep, 

HiMpvniv  4UKt  nooqit^  Hooj^ien.    Tkia  fectoiy  waa  :ef 

^epihiidnrebte  «alii^^  aboQt  M^L  per  annum,  butthedtMy^ 

^^  it  utar  pfopeftionaUy  laborious,  it  being  so  exloiMi«)e  Ita 

^to  eontam  no  keaa  than^iMen  viHage^  oiwmti  m^itb  the 

^darkaeaof  poptob  j^yaawance  and  topeifttltion;  'Oiljmiy 

^hbm&mtj  didin^bdnapatx^-  He^  implored  the  atttotance  of 

#43od,,andbiasinHre:endeaTOlii»tinet*i«ith.it.    Thlb^podple 

t'otoncded  ftbeut:  Mm,  mud  beardr^him  with  attentiofer,  per* 

^20ei«iog:.him  «  teccfaer  of  .a  dilfereat  kind  ifrom  those'  to 

^^wbom '4hn]^. had vbitheno  .been:  nccuttoded.     Thia  very 

cause^  however,  inereased  the  malice  of  his  enemiea,  and 

t'iMa  wi^ia^^forantiy  nconsed  belbre  the  bishop  of  Dur* 

'^4ii|ai^  ..Hoarv^ebiifaop  behaved  tft  thta  'tima^  we  ave  not 

^pnrtitoiaity  iofarandf  but  no  man kneW  better  hovri^  m:t 

:ttp<m:an  4Enou!9enqr}p<and  it  is-'cenaiii  that'Mn  Gfl^n  ms 

^  aiei^attedi '  The  malrce  sof  ^hia:  ettemieB  8iieae;6d#4  ^^^f^ 

^  •in^eiS|:tm.part,.fiir  the  bUiopVfavonr  to  him  firainitdiii  tiilie 

•  ^^raslbly:  dedincd^'  though:  k  k  qnestionabie,  tirlfenher  be 

t  Malty  Mt  the.indiierenee  he  expressed)  or  pferfatfps^  he 

*<eifgwtclhink  it  adnssUe  dios-ftr  to  temporite ;  hopin^^  to 

t  iMoil  the  f^aaai  of  Ua  owoi  from  the  ili^wiH  of  others.     Be 

VthsK^atimay^  Mr«.  Gilpin  aaknovrlieldged  hii  great  oblige* 

r'4tolMMb,liie'b]Bhop'4  was  socry  to  see*  him  disgusted;  and 

^ivsecdd  have  :igiteaiup  any  thing  to  have  bin  satisfied,  elc- 

i'  cept  bis  eonsdence. 

•  HisxraeoMs^  in  the  mean  time,  were  not  thus  sileoeed. 

ti '  Though  ithey  had  beeii  defeated  a4MK>ndtime,  they  were 

only  die  nioiei  spirited  np  by  that  additional  rancour  ^vhich 

geneta^y  ^attends  the  baffled  designs  of  the  malicious. 

Cenvkind  how  imposnUe  it^ima  to  work  up  the  liishop  of 

*]>nrham's  seal  to  the  hei^it  they  wi^ed,  they  therefore' 

'  laid  diirty-.twoa3«ioiea  againattbeir'iatended  victim  beftne 

' .  bishop  Bonner*    Bonner  extolled  their.  laadaUe  aeal  for 

i  ireUgkm^  and  promised  that  the  beietic  shoold^  be  at>  ss^Ee 

in  a  ifortaigfat    Of  thia  tfo3eribioati<Hi  Ma.  Gilpin^e  fr^endt 

:itt- ittiib»- apprised  him  hy  atpeeiat  mesaenger^  bat  be 
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had  Jbng  been  pt eparing  to  sttfer  for  dm  tntlv  ^«ul  ifMr 
determined  not  to  decline  it  He  even  .bid  ai^^fiifb^ 
made  in»wfaieh«he  might  go  deeeutly  to  the  w^Aty  and 
uied  lo  put  it  on  every  day«mid|'  Bonaei^a  menengeta^  i^ 
prehended  bim.  In  bis,  way  to  Landoa^  it  is  said  bebfow 
biaileg,  which  put  a  stop  for  some  tiaoe  to  bia  journey^  MRl 
before  he  washable  to  travel^  queen' 'Mary  diadyand^ibei«irii 
set  at  libefty^  This  account  di  bia  aeoide^it  ^btHi^bMii 
doubted^,  t  but  it  ia  Certain  that  the  nawa  of  tbe'queett^ 
death  m^  bim  upon  the  road,  and  put  a  stop  to  any  Ian- 
ther  prosecution*  He  then  returned  to  Hovgblua  through 
crowds.oC people^  tnumpbantly expressingtba juttnoat' joy, 
and  blessing  God  for  btsvdeiivefaiiee;  ^  <-  ^ 

When  the  popish  bishops  were  deprived,  mdb  manyi  tees 
by  that  means  vacant,  Mr.  iSilpia's  friends  at  ccafr^^  fs^ 
ticularly  the.  earl  of:  Bedf4»d,  diought  it  a  good  opjpbrtii- 
nity  to  use  their  interest  in  his  favour,  and  he'im  aecordi- 
ingJy  nominated  to  the  see  of  Carlisle,  but  notwiliistandfiig 
the  pressing  soUcitationa  of  bis  noble  .friends,  ^  aod'^^tf 
Sandys^  bishop  of  Worcester^  he  penristed  in;deol]iiiiBi|; 
this  high  bqnour,  as  being-ua^orthy-ofit^"..  Itss  wmeaAM 
strange  that  Nio^on  in  has  *^  Histofieal  Library,?* 'snd 
Heylin  in  his^^  Church  History,''  sboald'ascnbe'<hk:0esi^ 
•duct  to  lucrative  motiM%  a  calumny  adiich  has  been  amply 
refuted  by  his  biographer.  Both  these  iwritisrsitodacd 
1U>  have  been  very  little  aequaiated; with, Mn^Oilptn^' 
racter,  in  which  disinterestedness  bore  aa  principal  a^^  part 
The  year  after  hb  refiisid  of  the  bisbopfieof  GuUsle^^'.lM 
..was  offcired.tbe  provostahip  of  •Qneen's'Cotte^e,  CKsford*, 
which  be  also  <telttsed ;  >  and  tlms  having  had  in  faiail^tiett 
almost  every  kind  of  preferments  which  an  .eeeiestaitkrds 
ci4>able  of  holding,  .he  sat  down  with  one  iiakig^  wihieh 
gratified  the  utmost  of  bis'desires.  .:  \^  :  -  >  i 

Soon  after  queen  £lizabath's  accession,  a  gnmtaA:vmu^ 
tiQi}  was  held.  An  assembly  of  diviiws,  amOng  whom'wete 
Faj^er,  Gcindal,  an.d  Sandys,  haaring;  finished  a  ^  body  of 
iufunctioris  and  articles,  Commissions  were  issii3ed';o«t, 
impowering  proper  peraoos  taenforeeithem:;  the  oath  of 
supremacy  was  to  be  tendened  to  'the  elfergy^*.  and  m  sid>* 
scription  imposed.  When  the  visitors  MiaoEie  :to  Durham, 
Mr.  Oilpin  was  requested  to  pneach  befbre  the  deigy, 
against  the  pope^s  supremacy. .  To  tUs^  he  *  had  oaobjeo* 
tioh^  but  did  hot  like  the  thoughts  of  subscribing,  ba^ng 
aome  doubu  with  regard  to  one  or  moreo€  the  aruetss. 
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Mi$  oturate  baTk^  not  tbese  scruples^  he  bopied  tbat  his 
mbteiqptioil  might  satisfy  the  ^risitors ;  but  next  day,  wh^ 
fbie  desgy  were  assembled  to  subsciibe,  as  au  instance  of 
MtpeelMr^ .Gilpin*  was  first  called  upon.  Tbe  emergency 
ntlowed  him  no  time  for  reflection.  He  just  considered 
ji^th'iiiaueify^  that  upon  the.  whole  these  alterations  in  reli- 
agian^  M^ieve  cMainly  right ;  that  he  doubted  only  in  a  few 
inMlalindal  points.;  and  that,  if  he  should  refuse,  it  might 
Ih^a  means  to  keq>  others  •^  back.  He  then  took  up  the 
peOf/'and,  with- some  hesitationi  at  length  subscribed. 
A&erwards  retiring,  be  sent  a  letter  ta  thevisitori,  ac- 
.(^uaimiog  .them  :in  what  sense  be  sabacribed  tbe  articles; 
which  they  accepted  very  favourably. 
*.  WJiaain  c^der  to  lighten  the  nation  iu  true  learning 
9fA  reKgiOiif  public  sehools  began  to  be  recommended, 
Mr.  Gilpin  eadeayoured  to  promote  the  good  work  with  the 
iltmoat  of  his  ability.  As  bis  manner  of  living- was  most 
affluent,  and  gjenecous,  and  his  hospitality  and  charities 
fiftade.daily  a  larger  demand  upon  him,  it  was  thought  ex« 
triMiirdioary,  that,  amidst  such  great -expences,  he  should 
etfilertain  the  design  of.  building  and  endowing  a  grammtar 
aebool ;  jret.  his  exact  eeconomy  soon  enabled  himctoac* 
oompliahcthtf,  andjbhe  effects •ofhi&.endowment  were  very 
^itickrly  seenX'his  school  was  ^(rasooirer  opened  than  it 
MganblQ  flouriah,  and  to  afford  the  agreeable  prospect  of  a 
succeeding  generation  rising  above  the  ignorance  and 
errors  of  their  fon^atfaer«.  He  not  only  placed  able  mas* 
teirs.4n  his  school,  whom  he  procured  from  Oxford,  but 
himself  constantly  is^ected  it,  andtook  an  active  part  in 
tJie.  education  of  the  scholars.  Such  was  his  benevolence 
that  whenever  he  met  with,  a  poor  boy  upon  the  road,  he 
would  make  trial  of  his  capacity  by  a  few  questions ;  and 
if  he  found  it  such  as  pleased  him,  he  would  proyide  for 
his  edueatioii.,  ^  FromJthe  school  also  he  sent  several  ta  the 
univeraities,  ;where  he  maintained  them  wholly  at  bis  own 
expeoce^  Nor  was  this  munifieent  and  uncommon  care 
unrewarded.  Many  of  his  scholars , became  great  orna* 
meitts  to  the  church,  and  exemplary  instances  of  piety, 
amoi^  whom  have  been  particularly  mentioned,  Henry 
iV^^ray,  afterwards  provost  of  Queen*s  college ;  G«forge 
Qadi^on^  bishop  of  Chicliester ;  and  Hugh  Brougbton.  It 
was  abo  atf  Mr.  Gilpin's  suggestion  that  his  friend  bishop 
Kilkifigton  founded  a  school  at  the  place  of  his  nativity  in 
LftficAsbire,  the  statutes  of  which  be  revised  and  corrected 
at  the  bishop's  request. 
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Mr*  Gilpiii*$  general  reputation  Ibr  lesfimg  snd  pietj;^^ 
made  it  die  desire  of  person^  of  all  iPeli^HHiB  pemoaaioni 
to  have  Ibeir  cause  ciMited  by  his  aatborky ;  and  amotog 
others^  the  6rst  dissenters,  or  puritans,  wbo  had  eontractei 
prejudices  against  certain  church  ceremonies,  habits,  &d. 
made  earty  >tppIications  to  Mr.  Gilpin,  but  without  effect 
The  reformation,  he  said,  was  just ;  essentials  were  there 
concerned  ;  but  at  present  be  saw  no  ground  fcAr  diiafibi^ 
>ion.  The  church  of  England,  he  thought,  gave  no  rea^ 
fonable  oQence.  Some  things  there  might  be  in  it,  wbielb 
had  been  perhaps  as  well  avoided  (probably  meaning  tfajs 
use  of  the  vestments),  but  to  disturb  the  peace  of  a  nation 
for  such  trifles,  be  thought,  was  quite  unchristian.  And 
what  itideed  appeared  to  him  chiefly  blameable  in  tfaedis* 
fenters,  was,  that  heat  of  temper  with  which  they  propa- 
gated their  opinions,  and  treated  those  who  differed  froih 
them.  Such  was  not  his  practice,  for  he  confined  all  his 
dislike  to  their  sentiments,  urged  with  intemperate  warmth, 
but  bore  pot  the  least  ill-will  to  their  persons.  One  of  th|s 
i]PQst  intimate  friends  he  ever  had  was  Mr.  Lever,  a  minii* 
Iter  of  their  persuasiotu  and  a  sufferer  in  their  causie,  '  It  is 
almost  needless  to  ada,' that  he  found  it  equally  or  ino^e 
easy  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  the  papists,  who  lamenteq, 
as  they  well  might,  that  so  good  4  mih  had  ibrsaken  their 
cpmmunion,  and'  consequently  they  teft  no  metbods  tin^ 
^jLried  to  bring  him  back.    "        /■    *'      / ,'  .     ' 

Hi^  hospitable  manner  of  living'  ^^  the  admiration  of  the 

\vhole  country,    and  strangers  ahd  traveller^  met  with  it 

,  cheerful  reception*,    Even  their  bea$tis^  had  so  ikiuibh  care 

taken  of  tbeip^  that,  It  Was  humorously  said,  ^^  if  ahoiw 

,  was  turned  loose  in  '^i^/  part  of  the  country,. it  would  fiiSf^ 

f"'i^ediat'e!3f,make  its  way  to  the  rector  of  ftougbton's.**' Every 
iij)clay,  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter,  was  a  sort  of  jmbhc 
day  W^tb  him..  Dufidg  this  season,  he  expected  to  see  all 
|iis  pa^rishioaers  and  their  faniilies,  whom  he  seated,  ac* 
cpriding  to  their  j^anks,  at  three  table^;  and  when  absent 
^^.from  home,  the  same  establishment  Vas)i:ep^^^  ^'^J?^ 

rj^d  Burleigh,  then  lord  treasurer,  wISs  c^nV'On  ppbitfc 
a1r^ir^,into  Scotland,  be  unexpectedly  paid  a  visit  to  M^^ 
'^.t&ilpui,  but  the  ceconomy  of  bis  house  was  not  easijy  dif- 
c6ncerted,  and  he  entertained  the  statesman  and  his  red* 
nue.in  fliMcb  a  manner  as  made  him  acknowledge  ^'nc 
could  hardly  hjive  expected  more  at  Lambedi.'^  '  On  look* 
,  ing  back  froiri' an  eminence,  after  he  had  left  (louglftolhft 
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9p4^|;1».cq»W  ftQi^ft^p  |5KcW?nifl&/*Thcjre  it  the  eiy0y- 

^^pt  of  life  inde^J  .wIiq^  can  blame  that  inan  ifor  not  ac** 
^cepting  of  a  hjishopric  !  what  dpthjie  want  to  make  him 
rgreatfjr,^  9r,  ^^pp^r/pr^mofe  useful  to  mankind!"  Mr. 
t5jilpin*s  Is^bours  extended  beyond  his  own  parish ;  he  every 
ear  visited  divjers  neglected  parishes  in  Northumberland, 
^"orKshire^  Cheshire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberiand.; 
jljf|4 ,, that  jbis~  own  ilock^might  not  sufferj^  he  wa&  at  the  ex- 
^epcepf  a  copstat)ti^8sistant  In  all  bis  journeys  he  ditl 
lij^^/airto  visit  the  g^pls  and  places  of  confinement  >  and 
^y  nis  labQurs  and  aff<pctionate  manner  of  behaviour,^he  is 
^^^d  to  have  refprmed  many  abandoned  persons  iq  those 
Rhodes  Qf  huoia.n  misery.  He  had  set  places  and  times 
Toe  preaching  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  which 

w^lC^,  as  regularly  attended  as  the  assize  towns  of  a  circuit 

Xf  he  cj^me  to  a  place  m  which  there  was  a  church,  hetnade 
^lij^e  qt  Jt ;  if  not,  of  barns,  or  any  other  large  buildings 
"whl^re  great  crowds  of  persons  were  sure  to  attend  him^ 
jldto)^  for  his  instructions,  inore,  perhaps,  tQ  partake  of 
ills  ttpunty ;  but  in  liis  discourses  he  had  a  sort  of  enthu- 
^^lastic  watmth,^  .whi(:h  roysed  many  to  a  sense  df, religion 
Imip  h^d^pever  thought  pf  ,aiiy  thing  serious  before.    The 

p^p^^s  |an^^-fatig^  this  employ ibent  were;  ia 

^bi^t^e^jiffijitieii;^^  ^p^nidlantjy  compensated  by  the  advari- 
^^e^;iyhici^  he  h^'ped  vvould  ;accru^  them  to  fiis  uif- 

instructed  fellow-creatures.     H'e  did  hot 'spare  the  rich; 

M: 

jti^^uit  ;^they  f  eb.u^pd^  him  for  giving  the'prelate  a  handle 

^^ain^.t  hig^/to  which  be  replied,  /*^  If  the  discourse  should 

.,^pjt^e<good  .he^ii)te.nde4.b^  it,  he  was  regardless  of  the 

.(pp/)^quences  to.hims^If.^     He  then  waited  on  the  pr^late^ 

"who  said,  *'*Sir,j  propose  to  wait  upon  you  home  myself.'* 

Wh^9  they  arrived, at  the  rectory,  >ud  entered  the  house^ 

t^e  ^ishop,  turned  suddenly  round,  and  grasped  him  eil- 

jgerly  by  the  h^nd,  saying,  **  FaUie'r  Gilpin,  I  know  you 

ar^  fitter  to  be  bishop  pf  Durham,  tlian  I  ^m  t^^be  p^lnran 

pf  this  church  of  yours.     I  ask  forgiveness  for  pait  injuries* 

.Fpi^give  me,  lather,  T know  you  have  enemies, 'bat  While 

IJive.  bishop  of  Durhaniji  node  of  theni  shall  cause  you 

_.^y  fiifiher  trouble/'   \  \  * 

*^.'  J^orimaoyinteres^^  anecdote^  of  the 

ippmluct  pf  ithis  eytraprdihary  man  we  must  refer  to  bis'liCe 
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by  bis  descendant  tbe  late  rev.  WiUiam  Gilpin.  Tbe  pflfc-* 
sent*  article  has  reached  its  atmost  length,  but  will  not  be 
useless  if  it  direct  the  attention  of  tbe  reader  to  one^Eltiie 
most  exemplary  pieces  of  biography  in  our  language. ':^  It 
remains  only  to  notice,  that  after  a  life  devoted  to  i^ery 
virtue ^that  can  dignify  the  character  of  an  ecclaaastic,  Jbe 
found  himself  in  February  1583  so  weak,  from  a  fall,  and 
the'  infirmities  of  age^  as  to  be  sensible  that  his  end  was 
drawing  near.  He  told  his  friends  of  his  apprehenaetos, 
and  spoke  pf  his  death  with  great  composure.     He  was 

.  soon  confined  to  his  chamber ;  but  retained  his  senses  to 
.the  last.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  desired  his 
friends,  acquaintance,  and  dependents,  &c.  might  be-called 
into  his  chamber ;  and  being  raised  in  his  bed,  addressed 
bimself  to  them  on  matters  of  eternal  concern*  He  jalso 
sent  for  several  persons,  who  had  hitherto  made  no  .go#d 
use  of  his  advice,  and  upon  whom  he  imagined  bis  djibg 
words  might  have  a  beaer  effect,  but  hb  speech  began  jto 
fauiter  before  he  had  finished  bis  exhortations.  The  xe^ 
maining  hours  of  bis  life  he  spent  in  prayer,  and  broken 
conversation  with  some  select  friends,  mentioning  often 
tbe  consolations  of  tbe  gospel,  declsMring  they  were  tbe 
only  true  ones,  and  that  nothing  else  could  bring  a  man 
peace  at  the  last.  He  died  March  4,  1  &S3,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Thus  died  Bernard  Gilpin,  who,  for  bis  exemplary  piety, 
laborious  virtue,  and  unbounded  benevolence,  deserves 
to  liave  his  name  transmitted  to  posterity  wiih  respect  and 
reverence,  and  who  obtaiued>  and  most  deservedly^  among 
bis  contemporaries,  tbe  title  of  the  Northern  Apostle.     By 

.  his  umvearied  application  he  had  amassed  a. great  stock.of 
knowledge,  and  was  indeed  ignorant  oi  no  part  of  learning 
at  that  time  in  esteem.  He  had  given  more  than  4X>mmon 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  dead  languages,  to  history 

.  and  divinity ;  lie  is  said  to  have  excelled  in  poetry,  but 
be  expended  little  time  in  tlie  pursuit  of  any  thing  that 
,*  was  foreign  to  bis  profession.  His  temper  was  natucaily 
warm,  but,  by  degrees,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining,  an  en- 
tire command  of  himself.  His  disposition  was  serious,  yet, 
aiiibng-  his  particular  friends,  he  was  cheerful  and  even 
facetious.'  His  severity  had  no  other  object  but  himself: 
to  others  he  was  mild,  candid,  and  indulgent.  His  ''  Ser- 
mon ])reached  at  the  court  at  Greenwich,  before  K.  Ed- 
ward VI."  in  1552,  is  the  only  revised  composition  of  Mr. 
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I3il(ttii*(i  4liafc  hts  siMTviir^  Jbiin.    It  is  iNriMted  in  h<*  Lifii 

i  ky bishop Carletoiv  1696,  ISmo, foiicth edition :^ andin tkit 

^  ttOfe  ^aboraie .  andw  ele^ai  Itfe-  by  histjdeseefidant^ » first 

«'  priafeed  HI  175$,  tS^vo:^  •  >  •     « 

' ;    GILPIN .  (RiciuiiD),  a  nonoonfomnift  divide  and*  phyi» 

4^cian,  pTobaUy  of  ^^e  same  family  wiftb  the  prededing, 

:  wasr  a  native  of  dtmberland,  and  educateddhv  Queen^s 

^%R>itege,  Oxford,  whence  he  took  the  degree 'o£:M;D.  but 

afterwards  eatered  into  holy  orders^  and  becami^  mimster 

of  Oreystock,   in  his  own  county;    but  preached  .wifli 

great  applause  in  London,  at  Lambeth,  the  Saroy,  tec.  atid 

in  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  till  lie  was  silenced 

for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  act  of  uniformity,,  1662. 

'  Heaf^wards  practised  physic  in « the  north  of  England, 

"particularly  at  Newcastle,  where  he  was  greatly  esteemed 

by, all. that-  knew  him,  botl^  9s a  physician  ai»d  a  dtTtme. 

I  Hp  died  in  16>57..    He  was  |;he. author  of  several  treatises; 

but  his  discourse  oii  ^VSatan's  Temptatioos,!'>1677,.4to»  is 

most  esteemed. ' 

GILPIN  (SiWWREY),  a  late  Mtist,  and  a  desoeodant  of 
the  ikpestle  of  the:  North,  was  born  at  Carlisle  in  173^, 
from  whence,  after  having  accpiired  some  relish  for  the  art 
from  his  father,  who  was  a  captain  in  the.  army,  he  came 
to  London,  and  was  articled  to  a  ship^-painter.  His  first 
interesting  works  were,  composed  of  some  market  groups 
which  struck'  bis  eye  from  his  window.  Soon  after  he 
went  to  Newmarket,  being  encouraged  by  the  late  WiU 
liani,  duke^of  Cumberland,  where  he  executed  many  com« 
~  positions  which  might  have  vied  with  Hogarth  in  point  of 
<:haracter«  In  the  duke's  stud  he  acquired  that  knowledge 
'  of  the  horse,  .which  he  afterwards  displayed  withsncb  su- 
penor  spirit  and  beauty;  and  when  we  see  with  what  feii* 
city  be  applied  it  to  the  higher?  departments  of  the  art,  to 
historic  compositions  in  the  triumph  of  Camillas,  the  elec* 
tion  of  Darius,  the  story  of  Phaeum,  we  must  lament  that 
such  talents  should  haye  been  -drawn  aside  to  the  meaner 
employment  of  horse* portrait  painting,  which  occupied  • 
too  much  of  his  valuable  hfe. 

His  drawings  of  animals,  in  pencil  and  water-colours, 
display  a  degree  of  taste  and  skill  seldom  attained.  Many 
of  his  most  capital  pictures  are  in  the  possession  of  noble- 
men  and  collectors ;  his  chef--d*oeuvre,  a  group  of  tigers,  is 

1  XJires  as  aborc— Biog,  Britaaoica.  >  Calamy. 


tt  .ibe  pcMefMff  4tf  8.  Whitbread^  etif.  Tht  «ldiki|t^ 
fWHle  whicli  Bccompnif  kit  ^bMtber't  dcBcriiMifevwtitiiig^ 
«m  his  productioai*  At  a  man  hm  im»  eqinlly  eaieenrtw 
fcr  probitjr  of  character  and  aimpliciqr  of  nanneiv  fund,  Hi 
a  nember  of  ite  lojal  aoadeniy)  be  added  bpiioar  to  the 
inadtaticMi.  He4ied  it  Brompton,  March  S^  1607,  ^re< 
yean  afiter  hii  learned  end  ainiable  bnHher^  ditf  re^.  •  Wtti 
liaai  Oilpiik '  '^ 

>  GIN:  (Petir  Looia  CumDR);  -a  telunniiieiu  and  useful 
I^reach  wrker  of  the  Imt  eetitwyi  was  born  at  Paris,  *Not. 
ilf^  IIM,  and  being  edntaUed  an  the  professiaii  of  At 
la«v  i» wane  successively  oodnseUor  of  die  parKament  of 
Paris,  and  member  of  the  grand  cooneiL  He  died  in  that 
mkf  i|i{.l807#  His  eaunirymea  owe  to  him  varions  Ciran^- 
lioaBv  sihich  ate  held  ie  htgh^repute,  parttcnlarly  one  ^ 
iieiiier^  .fifat'pnnted  in  17^4,  9^  of  which  diere  wer^ 
eftaewaids  two  splendid  editions  printed  by  Didot;  and 
Sfaodatiens  of  /Hesiod,  Theooritns,  'Demosthenes,  and 
CMdsmidi^s  Vicar  of  Wakefield:  -"His  erigiifal  works  were, 
Iw  ^  Ttaifte  dfr I*eloqnen0s  de  baiMSu/*  '17€7,  l^mo.  % 
HDe  la  fttUgmn;:  i^ip'ini  homme  dii  monde/'  177^  and 
IbUofVjiiigr  yeatSyv5.vols.  ,%vm.-  .Thiec/work,  though  loaded 
iwish.af^sopelrabttndaiilc^^cif  qnotatas«s,  which  fender  it  too 
prqin^  ^ss  «f«tt: received*  In  ifPM  ho'pnblished  m  judl^ 
eioua  sdbueid|(nient4)f  it,  underrthe  titie  of  <^  Neuv eaox  Me*- 
langeKde^'Philotophie 'es-de  la  Litterature/*  exhibiting  in 
m '  wffpaimi  'pJe»  <  the  fiandamental  .:principleB  of  religion  in 
geeeral,  mndiibe  moral  ^tsfi^tmA^ti^of  the  Dettyt  S.  *<  Les 
vrais.vprincqii6S  du  Gaverffement^FFanfaise/'  Geneva,  Ov^ 
Paris,  .Svo^  and  2-  wis.  lemo.  4«  <<  Analyse  raisotinte  dn 
dreitfi«an^is,r  Paris,  17  82j4to.*  ^ 

^GIBOONDO:  :  See  JOCUNDU8; 
-iidOlA  ^Flatio),  ta  whom  ilie  invention  of  the  eompatii 
Jms  baentMonbed,  was  e  Neapolitan^  and  bom  aboot  th0 
hfeaixrlSOO.^^  At  that. tSflie  the  sovereigns  of  Naples  were 
yoooger  Immcfae^  of  slxe  iNpyal^faouly  of  France ;  and,  to 
mari&fikeclrcttmstmMe  of  ^is  invention  of  the  cempess 
origifittttngwith  asabject  ef'Naple^,  Gioia  distinguished 
the  north  with  a  flenr  de  lis^  a  pard^nlari^  wfaidh  has 
kHBcn^iadGKaedbyaU  actions,  to  whom  thd  use  of  this  instni- 
pieniisi  nowis^'  ^Some  have  pretended  |:hat  the  aiAtients 

>  PilkinftMi,  by  FaieU.— aent  tffaf.  v^.  XXXVU.  c  ^  ^    ' 


ffMiti^ii0kign»rliat  of  iHh  ^wdr  Hf  ib«!  nmgMt;  bat  it  it 
^ioritfaftt-Piiiiry/wh^. often-  ^pidtikvcf.  ibe.  Wd-slime^ 
^eiRotbiik^g  of  4te  ftpprpparinte  ^difft^iQa  to  the  pdie^ 
§ipvt^  onidaw^vs  als<^  hRve  conferred  ib«  honouf  of  this  inHf 
p#rtafiMbwTery!oa  die  Cbiue^e^  and  U  bas  by  Dr«  W«llis 
%^^  a$isrM>ed  to  tbe :  Engliafa.  Htmeyer  ikk  may:  be,  the 
ttt^Hto^oi  Prwipttor^bick  »  ^artroffitfae^lKegdoiii  of 
Naples,  and  in  which  place  Gioia.Hvas  horn,  beari  a  qqmh^ 
p09^§otitA  acDM,  If  dtbe  lodly  an  u)B|»0Teaieiit  of  an  in* 
iion«Q6i^  thongh  but  partiaUy  JuMMnif  which  may  borinlip 
jilted  to  Gioii,  be  m  wtthont  dispute:  entitled  to  Ja  dbt^^ 
gui^d'  place  in*  tbe  tmsk  d!  ibhoao  wfao  have  «ontril>ule4 
to -the  benefit  of  BOQtety*  ^  v^    ^^    ^ -^ 

^^&lORDA|ifI  .<¥iTAb)y  a.  9kUfiil  ivathenMrtioiikQ^  0m 
^l^m  Deoember  i3,  i63S^  atBitonto^  He  iipont^bia  yaaik 
mMiew^ottd  debauchery,  and  married  m.^imr^g'wiMiftaii 
l¥i^oiii  seny  foitume;  and  havii^  ktUed^no  Qdf:<biiiJ»ottuNai» 
Ipnlawj  wtbo  repcoicbed-him  witk  hia:  indolence  ^and  :)aai^ 
piess^  he  enteeed  tae  a  ioldieriavaileet  fitted  ^jett  by  dft 
|K>pe  j^ain^  the  Tm^v  The  admns^,  finding  4^t  he  did 
P9i!  wnt  gentfi9,rgayfi  him  a^wtiter'sipjbcewbi^  happen 
i$>.be^^apant ;  ai^€»tordsiii,  heiogtobtigedittcioiDnieqiienee 
4^  JoMn .  lemtiieoeijllic, .  eege^ 

ap^quicied:  a^tiMis'  fos mathematics.  ^Reinrding'  ttx^qone^  «i^ 
^S0r:  cho' fifas  m^die^^keieper  ?of  the:^  os^tle  oil  sSt^  Angdk)$  and 
deyoiaed  the  jeif^reihat  effioe:  afforded  him  (to  mat^mMtool 
l^tudtes^  in-  ^ift^'iie  made^O'Tapid  alpcogrew^rrtbatcifneeii 
jjC^stina  ehosenUm  foribermadiKetiiatiQiain  daring  ,beir^a^ 
ft  RQ«ii^;;5^nd'JbofMfifS^iy; lappptn^^himi to^^hmal^ 
Jl^!$a  JogtlM^rva^^idctey  oipaiitting  wid  seu^ptnrftifrfikh  JiJB 
bad  founded  in  that  cify^  16^i  /Qtocdftdi  iiisi^«^eteib> 
gineer  to  the  castle  df!St'%t^elolbyeiiope<Q)teltten^^ 
^otmed  eslitbematicat  ipi^nfessQcr  ate  th^^coUege  ddlU  lSa« 
|iien^a  168^  ahd<«dixmted>^Mc^hie  aead^my  of  jbhe^AitadH 
^y  5p.  1^9^!.  He^died  rNpvembeeS,  (.7 1 U  :  Hiscprinciqpal 
,/yf orks  arte^  ^^.Ebcltde  iseatitiiibo^V  M^  <f  Be  coitoponeodia 
^i^aYtiim  moDientas^^' (folio  ;^^fiFteideiaent^ 
tna  >  gravimit,'l4T!OI?,  JbAia^^f^  )lid:  i^^foio^m  €hi3atosibo?> 
i[;am^£pi8tol|k»?'il3e^, folio. *^i'  -r-^tiisi'  !.  .••  ■-'■.j 

<  GIOROANQ:  (ijuoA)$^7^a7  emment  >arti8t,^^  irat  bom>  mt 
^fjihfikH  inM2»,  aiiidnfat  fifst'waft  dm  discing'  ol  Spegno*? 
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lettOy   and  afterwards  of  Pietrp  da  Cortona.    Wb^m^h^ 
quitted  the  school  of  the  latter,  he  went  to  Lomh9xiy^.*$0 
atody  Corregio  ;  and  then  traveped  to  Venice,  to  imfn^wa 
himself  by  the  colouring  and  compositions  of  the  best  Vei<» 
netian  artists.     He  bad  a  fruitful  imagination,  and  a  suc^ 
prising  readiness  and  freedom  of  hand ;  his  tone  of  cOt 
louring  is  agreeable  >  aiid  his  design,  when  he  chosi^  ^^n- 
rect.     He  studied  the  manners  and  particularities  of  tb0 
greatest  masters  with  such  care  and  judgment,  and  pos* 
,  sessed  so  happy  a  memory,  that  he  not  only  retained  in 
•his  mind  a  distinct  idea  of  the  style  of  every  celebrated 
master,  but  had  the  skill  and  power  to  imitate  them  with 
such  a  critical  exactness,  as  to  deceive  even  the  ablest 
connoisseurs.     In  his  early  time  this  might  have  been  the 
effect  of  study,  and  an  attempt  ,to  arrive  at  exceUeace^ 
but  we  may  observe  the  same  disposition  of  mind  in.tbosA 
pictures  which  he  painted  in  the  best  periods  of  his  life; 
fhany  of  them  being  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  Titian,  Tio^. 
toretto,  Guido,  and  Bassan.     Some  of  those  paintinga  are 
so  like,  that  it  is  said  there  are  in  th6:most  capital  eollec^ 
tions  in  England,  some  called  Titian*s  cwhicb  are  iincon*^ 
testably  the  sportings  of  Giordano's  pe^iU     One  of « his 
most  considerable  productions  is  ^e  altar<-piece  of -lb* 
church  of  the  Ascension  at  Naples,  representing  the  .fall 
of  Lucifer.     And  at  Genoa,  is  a  fine  picture  ,of  Senecf^^ 
dying  in  the  Bath;  of  which,  also,  ther^  is  a  duplicate  in 
the  gallery  at  Dresden.     In  Spain  he  executed  many  com* 
positions  at  Madrid,  Toledo,  and  at  the   Escurial;  and. 
employed  only  two  year^  to  paint  ten  arohcid  ceilings  ol[ 
the  church  an^  staircase  of  that  palace.     He  waa  ei^oe^dr 
ihgly  industrious,  generally  painting  six  or  seven  J^oura 
every  day ;  and  being  highly  favoured  by  the  king,  b^> 
came  exceedingly  rich.     In  1 692  he  first  arriTed  at  Ma.- 
drid,  and  did  not  return  to  Italy  till  1702,  when  he  ac- 
companied Philip  V.  to  Naples,  and  in  1704  died  there» 
The  appellation  of  </  Luca  fa  Presto^'  was  accidentally  ap«^ 
plied  to  Giordano ;  not  on  account  of  the  fame  he  had  acr 
qiiired  by  bis  expeditious,  manner  of  paintings  but  from 
the  mercenary  eagerness  of  his  father,  who  sold  at  a  high 
price  the  designs  of  Xuca,  which  he  made  after  the  com*;- 
positions  of  the  great  masters,  while  he  pursued  his  studies* 
The  father  of  Luca  scarce  allowed  him  time  to  refre^  him- 
self, but  still  said  to  him  while  he  was  at  bis  tiieals  as  well 
as  at  his  work,  ^'  Luca,  fa  presto,'*  or,  <<  Luca,  make  haste;'* 
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Ifrdm  ^ich  expression  perpetually  uttered,  his  conipanioas 
gave  Unit  the  nick-name  of  ^  Fa  Presto.*'  * 
' '  GIOR6I  (Augustine  Anthony),  an*  Italian  ecclesias* 
tic  of  considerable  learning,  was  born  in'  llr  1 1  at  St  Maur 
tH  die  diocese  of  Rimini.  In  1727  he  entered  the  Angus* 
tin  orderj  and  studied  in  their  various  schools  at  Verona^ 
Belogita,  Padua,  &c*  where  he  became  an  accomplished 
iehokr,  particukrty  in  the  oriental  languages.  He  after- 
wards was  professor  at  various  Italian  seminaries  until  1745] 
whbn  pope  Benedict  XIV.  invited  him  to  Rome  to  the  the* 
ological  chair  of  La  Sapienza,  which  he  filled  with  great 
reputation  for  some  time.  The  same  pontiff  also  m^ade 
him  Kbrarian  del  Angelica, 'and  ordered  him  to  efface  fron^ 
the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  the  Spanish  inquisition,  the 
wdrks  of  cardinal  de  Novis,  which  that  tribunial  had  con- 
demned. During  the  height  of  his  reputation  the  emperbt 
I^ancis  I.  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  iet^e  at  Vienna^ 
and  made  him  most  liberal  offers,  which  he  repeatedly  de- 
fined. When  the  missionaries  were  sent*  by  th^  col- 
lege de  Propaganda  to  Thibet,  they  found  themselves 
much  embarrassed  to  understand ' the  language  of, that 
dountcy,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  afforded  by  Hyde, 
£ft(^oix,  Vespiere,  atrd  other  authors,  but  were  much  re«* 
lieved  by  a  valuable  publication  of  Giorgfs,  which  appeared 
in  1761,  entitled  ^<  Alphabetum  Tbibetanum,**  4to,  en« 
riiehed  with  valuable  dissertations  on  the  geography,  my^ 
thology,  history  and  antiquities  of  Thibet ;  and  in  this  he 
explains  with  ^reat  ability  the  famous  manuscripts  found  in 
1721  ney  the  Caspian  sea  by  some  Russian  ttoo^s,.  alid 
sent  by  Peter 'I.  to  M.  Bighon.  His  next  publication  was 
not-  less  important  to  the .  learned  world,  ''  Fragmentum 
Evahgelii  S;  Johanhis  Grseco-Copto  Thebaicum  sa^culi 
'qttarti;vadditamentum  ex  vetustissimis  membranis  lectib'^ 
num  evangeticarum  divinse  Missse  Cod.  Diaconici  reliquise, 
et  Jiturgica  alia  fragmenta,  &c.*'  Rome^  17S9,  .4to.  His 
other  works,  enumerated  by  Fabroni,  consist  of  letters,  and 
dissertations  on  subjects  of  oriental  criticism  and  antiquii- 
ties,  and  some  polemical  treatises.  Among  his  unpubllslied 
writings,  was  one  on  the  GreeK  marbles  of  the  temple  of 
'Malatesi  at  Rimini.     Giorgi  died  May  4,  1797.*' 

^  Pilkiogtmi  and  Stratt-^AigeaTille,  «•!.  II.*-1&!iyool4b'«  Works. 
*  Fabroni  Vite  Italorum. 


tn  G  r;  o  a  o  t  o^  ir  i. 

Gioggio  BARBAR)nxi»  >tt  wM .  geiier»tly  kaoiril  htt^ 

MiUi,  cirtiM  gfMdiiif  ^^i  •tanpi-  hia  style)  wcft  boni^ 
CMldKEraaoo,  MffMoirf^  1477^1  and  ImMUM^  tbe  t6hvilm€l 
GkMtintlteUiM^  £fM  th^  dki^itied  iKewUMft^^ 
«M»  whick ^dNotted  Urminery  ttnd  sttbstHiMied^  ttii^^fileii^ 
domif  iha  ^diinfiiL  iuptsrioiity  t>f  Haidl&l;  vbit^^  tf 'ft 
Im  Mt  %be  vesuk  offjaamleiv  ift  Ihe  alipretee  tilftanES^ift^ 
ittUKMtiotb  Aituplm  «iillliies»  boltt  fore»dMlieiiiBg^  "d^ 
ijitrf^  ttul  nvitoky  0f  asi^t  and  otitiide^  breftAlh  trf  dra^ 
'9^1  fidhnesi'Of  aeeMEfpaBinient^  m&w  ntLtlaml  i^A:  9oker 
pumgeB  from  tint  Id  tuit»  and  teoibl^.effectt  of  ^EbW- 
^oieims  maidkod  thio  a^fte  of  Gllirgiolio'.  TliKPlafaty^^Aie 
want  o£  the  Venetkn  d«Aool^>^had^  iinl^y-^^ 
>4tfsco¥efed  la  Uppi^"Ital:^r^)^  iadnwd^  da^faibri  ^ 
ilttBi^  or  fatbor  lor  certain  pvctiirefl  niid  dvaving^of  HirW 
nAnomi  to  n%  Viumri-  pi«tOndi  tlmt'Oiotij^e^  ow^^ 
^^iaroBdnro;  b«it  iioMliie#  the  lilio  and^feffma'^^ecnHi^^lb 
JKioci;  iMr  liis^fiy«leni;  of  lig^t  and  ttaid^/  ateut  tb^6owm^ 
MMOi^lhiia  aiseftfem  Graiilvtsf  ai»d  amMify  of-aspecTcfiii* 
J«iel0ri2#tbtf  Unoi  tnd  lanc^  #f  14«te^;-iii)Adia^TdicM« 
fiesfi  lliogo^or^Gloffgtonek  FoiidiOf  « t^ok  #idi)r  dlffail^ 
of  shades,  and  gradually  diaiinishii^  thefr  Moi^  ^hd^FW* 
can  drives  light  tp  a.  sioglp  pP^Pf  9^  ^f2z\va^  s^'^tidonr. 
Not  so  (he  \/en<ltian ;  more  opeUf  less  Uarlc,^  neitlier  bnnvn 
nor  fisrcugineous  in  his  demi-tintSy  but  transparent  and 
tanie;  to  tell  the  whoIe».  he  is  nearer  to  Corregio.  He 
may,  howeveo,  have  inspected  and  profited  by  the  example 
at  Lionardoy  ll|ie  inventor  of  chiaroscuro ;  bat  s6  as  Cor* 
legio  did  by  the  fore^shortenilig  of  Mantegna.  His  greatest 
«»rka  were  in  fresco,  of  which  little,  but  the  rains  remain. 
Hit  numeitms  oil*-pioiiires».tlqg  .^ngoaons  impasto,  and  (nU 
ness  of  peiicil,  still  preserve  their  beauty.  Of  these,  his 
portraits  have  every  excellence  which  mind,  air,  dignity^ 
trutb,  freshness,  and  contrast,  can  confer ;  he  sometimes 
indulged  in  ruddy,  sanguine  tints,  but,  on  the  whole,  sKn- 
plicity  is  their  standard.  His  compositions  are  few ;  the 
most  considerable  was,  perhaps,  that  of  the  ^^  Tempest 
allayed,*'  in  the  school  of  8t«  Marco  at  Venice.  Some  con^ 
sider  as  his  master-piece  '^  Moses  taken  from  the  Nile, 
and  presented  to  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,''  in  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace  at  Milan;  in  which  a  certain  austerity  of 
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iooe  gives  zest  to  sweetness.    One  large  t>icfUr(d  of  a  boly 

famUvisia  possesuan  <tf  the  marquis  of  Styfkrd^  which  it 

bighl^  laboured  as  to  effect.    Buty  perhaps  the  niost  pe»* 

^ie^work  of  his  m  this- coqntrj,  is  a  Jitnall  picture  in  the 

{poUectio^  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle^  a  portrait  of  Gaston  de 

FoiZy  with  a ,  sarvanl  putting  on  his  armour.    We  are  not 

j|cqi|iaiiQted  with  any  picture  thgt  has  tofHre  truth  or  beaii^ 

t^f  (CoiooTy  and  style  of  character,    It  is  told^if  Giorgifiin^ 

itba^  hayio|r  a  dispute  concerning  the.  superiority  <^a9m}fi^ 

tmt  or  painting ;  and  it  t^ing  argued^  that  scuiptiMe  htA 

the  advantage^  because  the  %U!P4sa  it  prod.uces  may  hereto 

all  around;  he  took  the  adverse  side,  niaiii|iHni||g|vthl|t 

^ihe.tiec^esAity  pf  moving,  inf  order  to  see  the  different  ji|(to|, 

d^priyed.:A<k*of  its  superiority  |  whereas  the  iirhole  Qgum 

.A^^  '^^  viewed  at  one  igbnc^  in  «  minute*    To  proif^ 

Jm  position^  be  painted  a  figure,  and  surrounded  it  with 

]n»ircorsy  in  which  all  the  various  parts  w^neexl^bited,  and 

^pbtained  great  applause  for  ^biiiingeilility*    This  artist  ia 

x^aid  to  have'fallen  in  love  with  a  yloting  beauty  at  Venioe^ 

^^"^tOs  ^^  BO  less  chafmed^  wid&  bim^,  and-submtted  tQ;>e 

.bis  i9is|^e8s.-  She  fell  ilk  wi4i  ,tbe  plague^  bnl^  notsua- 

.pe€;ting^it.  to  be  so,  ad«utt0<|  (Hprgion^  to  her  bed^  wbens, 

•  the  infection  seis^g^biJOio^ey^iibolbcdied  im  15il>rbt 

being  no  ipore  tha^SS.^       >rj  . 

<  iUfentilfe;  Tql^I.-l-^ilkiDfftoti«%;^^ukl^^  Cyclopedia. 
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